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In  This  Issue 


The  June  issue  contains  two  articles — one  on  ancient  history,  the  other  on  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  in  the  seventeenth  century — followed  by  an  AHR  Roundtable,  “The  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Decolonization,”  consisting  of  seven  essays.  Five  featured  reviews,  all  on 
World  War  I,  precede  our  usual  extensive  book  review  section.  “In  Back  Issues” 
offers  readers  a  glance  at  issues  from  one  hundred,  seventy-five,  and  fifty  years  ago. 


Articles 

In  the  first  article,  “Retrieving  the  Lost  Worlds  of  the  Past:  The  Case  for  an  On¬ 
tological  Turn,”  Greg  Anderson  proposes  an  alternative  way  to  historicize  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  non-modern  peoples.  Building  on  the  claims  of  postcolonial  and  other 
critical  theorists,  he  questions  the  ontological  premises  of  conventional  historicism, 
showing  how  the  standard  analytical  approach  unwittingly  imposes  modern  onto¬ 
logical  presuppositions  regarding  materialism,  secularism,  anthropocentrism,  and 
individualism  upon  non-modern  lifeworlds.  The  net  result,  he  argues,  is  a  disciplinary 
practice  that  systematically  obscures  extinct  forms  of  subjectivity  and  sociality, 
agency  and  authority,  freedom  and  equality,  temporality  and  spatiality.  To  produce 
histories  that  are  more  ethical,  more  theoretically  defensible,  and  more  historically 
meaningful,  he  urges  us  to  analyze  each  non-modern  world  in  its  own  metaphysical 
environment,  according  to  its  own  particular  standards  of  truth  and  realness.  To  give 
his  argument  concrete  form  and  to  show  how  this  alternative  historicism  might  work 
in  practice,  he  turns  to  classical  Athens,  his  area  of  expertise,  as  a  case  study. 

In  “Discovering  Slave  Conspiracies:  New  Fears  of  Rebellion  and  Old  Paradigms  of 
Plotting  in  Seventeenth-Century  Barbados,”  Jason  T.  Sharpies  uses  an  investigation 
into  slave  conspiracy  in  seventeenth-century  Barbados  to  examine  how  colonizers 
attempted  to  make  sense  of  subject  populations.  When  investigators  in  1692  believed 
that  they  had  uncovered  a  planned  rebellion,  they  assessed  the  intended  violence  in 
a  way  that  exaggerated  the  threat.  In  refashioning  guiding  concepts  drawn  from  ex¬ 
isting  frames  of  reference  for  insurrectionary  violence — most  notably  knowledge  of 
slavery  in  ancient  Rome  and  memories  and  expectations  of  Catholic  violence  against 
Protestants — and  applying  them  to  life  in  Barbados,  they  grappled  with  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  in  ways  that  betrayed  the  importance  of  analogical  thinking.  Sharpies  uses  this 
case  to  examine  the  intersection  of  Barbadian  social  history  and  European  and  Af- 
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rican  discourses  in  the  production  of  knowledge.  His  analysis  suggests  a  model  for 
how  overlapping  discourses  can  interact  through  nested  operations  of  analogical 
thinking.  By  emphasizing  the  discursive  creation  of  knowledge,  his  article  contributes 
to  recent  debates  over  whether  slaves  intended  to  rebel  in  alleged  insurrectionary 
conspiracies  in  colonial  America  and  the  early  United  States.  It  also  sheds  light  on 
collective  resistance  more  generally  by  identifying  conspiracy  scares  and  actual  re¬ 
bellions  as  distinct  but  related  phenomena. 


AHR  Roundtable 

The  Roundtable,  “The  Archives  of  Decolonization,”  presents  seven  essays  that  in¬ 
terrogate  the  special  challenges  of  making  history  out  of  the  decolonizing  past  in 
several  different  contexts.  In  her  introduction,  Farina  Mir,  a  historian  of  colonial 
and  postcolonial  South  Asia,  places  the  somewhat  recent  interest  in  the  archival 
sources  of  decolonization  not  only  in  the  wider  scholarly  context  of  the  history  of 
decolonization,  but  also,  more  pointedly,  in  the  contemporary  understanding  of  this 
phenomenon  as  a  process  and  not  simply  an  event — not  simply  a  “transfer  of  power.” 
As  a  “capacious”  process,  it  largely  shapes  the  world  we  live  in,  and  its  effects  live 
on.  But  understanding  it  as  a  process  and  not  an  event  only  begins  the  interrogation 
of  understanding  it  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  contexts.  Like  other  contemporary 
approaches  to  history,  this  subject  forces  us  to  think  about  the  question  of  scale.  As 
Mir  notes,  “There  is  the  broad  and  shared  history  of  decolonization  that  spans  em¬ 
pires  and  continents,  and  there  are  the  local  histories  that  simultaneously  constitute 
it.”  The  six  essays  that  follow,  which  she  crisply  summarizes,  pursue  their  investi¬ 
gations  on  both  of  these  scales. 

In  the  first  essay,  “Looking  beyond  Mau  Mau:  Archiving  Violence  in  the  Era  of 
Decolonization,”  by  Caroline  Elkins,  the  author  herself  plays  a  central  role  in  re¬ 
covering  an  “archive  of  decolonization.”  In  the  spring  of  2009,  five  elderly  Kenyans 
filed  suit  in  the  High  Court  of  London  against  the  British  government  for  alleged 
colonial  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  detention  camps  and  emergency  villages  of  Kenya 
during  the  Mau  Mau  Emergency  (1952-1960).  Two  revisionist  works  of  history,  Im¬ 
perial  Reckoning  by  Elkins  and  Histories  of  the  Hanged  by  David  Anderson,  provided 
the  evidentiary  basis  for  these  claims.  Moreover,  the  authors  served  as  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  claimants.  Elkins’s  essay  recounts  how  the  British  government  sought 
twice  to  strike  the  case  out  on  legal  technicalities,  though  it  was  ultimately  settled 
in  June  2013.  Through  legal  discovery,  the  British  government  released  300  boxes 
of  previously  undisclosed  files  pertaining  to  Kenya.  It  also  found  some  8,000  files 
from  36  other  colonies  that  had  been  similarly  hidden  since  the  era  of  decolonization. 
The  implications  of  this  discovery,  and  the  resulting  processes  that  unfolded  in  the 
High  Court,  are  far-reaching  for  future  historical  writing  on  the  end  of  the  British 
Empire.  Of  greatest  importance  is  the  field’s  newfound  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  systematization  of  document  destruction  at  the  end  of  empire,  the  culling  of  the 
official  archives  in  London,  and  the  relationship  between  the  destruction  of  minds 
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and  bodies  in  1950s  Kenya  and  the  similar  destruction  and  removal  of  archival  ev¬ 
idence  at  the  time  of  decolonization. 

The  next  essay  takes  us  to  Algeria.  In  ‘“Of  Sovereignty’:  Disputed  Archives,  ‘Wholly 
Modern'  Archives,  and  the  Post-Decolonization  French  and  Algerian  Republics, 
1962-2012,”  Todd  Shepard  notes  that  the  French-Algerian  “Dispute”  (“le  conten- 
tieux”)  over  the  archives  of  French-ruled  Algeria  has  flared  into  public  controversy 
at  several  moments  since  Algerian  independence  in  1962.  A  history  of  this  conflict 
between  former  colonizers  and  colonized  over  where  the  contested  archival  holdings 
should  be  stored  draws  attention  to  national  archives  as  key  institutions  of  modern 
states,  notably  in  how  they  authorize  claims  of  sovereignty.  Through  their  existence 
and  functioning,  they  help  constitute  a  state  insofar  as  their  workings  offer  proof  that 
it  is  an  emanation  of  its  people,  a  nation-state,  and  thus  modern.  Shepard  argues  that 
focusing  on  archives  as  institutions  helps  explain  why  the  Dispute  has  had  political 
repercussions  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  “shaping]  historical  production 
in  ways  far  larger  than  missing  documents — even  in  large  numbers — can  justify.” 
This  history  of  the  Dispute  also  makes  clear  how  much  decolonization  shaped  the 
history  of  modern  archives,  especially  the  post-1945  shift  from  “archiving  the  state” 
to  “archiving  the  nation.” 

The  next  essay  indeed  takes  us  into  an  archive  of  a  colonizing  nation.  In  “Where  Did 
the  Empire  Go?  Archives  and  Decolonization  in  Britain,”  Jordanna  Bailkin  delves 
into  a  series  of  recently  declassified  files  at  the  National  Archives  in  Kew  in  order 
to  explore  where  the  history  of  decolonization  can  be  located  within  this  vast  col¬ 
lection.  She  hopes  to  spark  new  conversations  about  the  sources  we  use  to  explore 
the  decline  and  reconfiguration  of  imperial  power.  In  particular,  she  asks  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  unexpected  ways  in  which  decolonization  registered  its  presence  in  Brit¬ 
ain — and  in  British  archives.  Mapping  more  precisely  where  and  when  the  theme  of 
decolonization  shows  up  in  the  National  Archives  can  aid  us  in  understanding  not 
only  the  unevenness  of  decolonization’s  own  historiography,  but  also  some  of  the 
broader  dynamics  of  secrecy  and  openness  in  Britain’s  culture  of  information.  More¬ 
over,  these  sources  can  help  us  reevaluate  the  impact  of  decolonization  on  individual 
experience.  Writing  from  a  metropolitan  vantage  point,  Bailkin  focuses  on  a  less 
expected  element  of  the  National  Archives — the  welfare  files,  rather  than  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Office  or  Foreign  Office  files — to  see  what  they  can  tell  us  about  a  more  diverse 
history  of  decolonization  and  its  actors  that  extends  beyond  the  realm  of  high  politics 
into  the  familial,  the  social,  and  the  intimate. 

In  “Black  Holes,  Dark  Matter,  and  Buried  Troves:  Decolonization  and  the  Multi- 
Sited  Archives  of  Algerian  Jewish  History,”  Sarah  Abrevaya  Stein  returns  us  to  Al¬ 
geria,  but  with  a  focus  on  the  French  colony’s  Jewish  population.  Amidst  the  de¬ 
nouement  of  the  Algerian  War  of  Independence  (1954-1962),  a  variety  of 
international  parties,  including  officials  in  Israel,  France,  and  Algeria,  competed  to 
micromanage,  acquire,  and  steward  documents  pertaining  to  the  small  community 
of  Jews  in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Looking  back  on  the  unique  colonial  history  of  south¬ 
ern  Algeria,  Stein’s  essay  reconstructs  the  ways  in  which  French  colonial  classifi- 
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cations  haunted  the  postcolonial  era,  continuing  to  affect  Jews  of  southern  Algerian 
origin  long  after  the  Algerian  Sahara  ceased  to  be  home  to  Jews  and  Algeria  became 
a  sovereign  nation.  She  also  argues  that  in  the  era  of  decolonization,  the  struggle  to 
control  papers  pertaining  to  Saharan  Jewish  history  abetted  a  spectrum  of  local, 
communal,  and  national  projects.  Moving  outward,  the  article  meditates  on  what  is 
unique  but  also  what  is  generalizable  about  archives  of  the  postcolonial  era,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  they  are  particularly  multi-sited,  yet  political,  contentious  centers  of 
conversation.  Stein  concludes  her  essay  by  exploring  contemporary  echoes  of  her 
case  study  apparent  in  the  political  intricacies  that  surround  various  extant  and/or 
endangered  North  African  and  Middle  Eastern  Jewish  archival  collections. 

The  next  essay  remains  in  the  Middle  East  but  turns  to  Egypt.  In  ‘“History  without 
Documents’:  The  Vexed  Archives  of  Decolonization  in  the  Middle  East,”  Omnia  El 
Shakry  explores  the  idea  of  a  “history  without  documents,”  first  by  outlining  the 
material  inaccessibility  of  postcolonial  state  archives  in  the  Middle  East,  and  second 
by  questioning  the  compositional  logics  of  archival  imaginaries  of  decolonization.  In 
what  ways,  she  asks,  have  historians  remembered,  forgotten,  or  appropriated  the 
various  intellectual  traditions  that  belonged  to  the  era  of  decolonization  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East?  By  shifting  our  attention  away  from  dominant  and  declensionist  narratives 
of  decolonization  as  a  state-driven  and  secular  political  process  so  as  to  include 
members  of  the  intelligentsia,  social  scientists,  and  religious  thinkers,  who  are  by¬ 
passed  in  or  excised  from  traditional  archives,  she  suggests  that  we  might  better  see 
decolonization  as  “an  ongoing  process  and  series  of  struggles  rather  than  a  finite 
event,  as  regional  as  well  as  national,  intellectual  and  cultural  as  well  as  political,  and 
religious  as  well  as  secular.” 

The  Roundtable  concludes  with  an  essay  that  looks  at  the  archives  of  decolonization 
in  an  expected  context.  Ever  since  the  Cold  War  imagining  of  a  three-world  planet, 
professional  convention  has  excluded  the  United  States  from  deliberations  about 
decolonization.  Breaking  with  this  convention,  H.  Reuben  Neptune,  in  “The  Irony 
of  Un-American  Historiography:  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  and  the  Rediscovery  of  a  U.S. 
Archive  of  Decolonization,”  offers  a  radical  recasting  of  the  nation’s  historiograph¬ 
ical  archives  and,  in  particular,  its  classification  of  the  scholarship  of  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  Boorstin  has  been  repudiated  by  nearly  all 
students  of  U.S.  history  as  “the  most  egregious  source  of  the  pathetically  patriotic 
consensus  history-writing  trend  that  supposedly  swept  the  field  in  the  decade  and  a 
half  after  World  War  II.”  Read  through  the  lens  of  decolonization,  however,  Nep¬ 
tune  argues  that  his  writing  can  be  viewed  as  postcolonial  historical  scholarship  about 
the  U.S.  Running  through  Boorstin’s  work  on  the  republic  is  a  concern  that  tradi¬ 
tional  thought  had  failed  even  to  confront,  far  less  overcome,  American  subjection 
to  the  hegemonic  liberal  fictions  inherited  from  Europe.  Playing  up  problems,  fail¬ 
ures,  and  vices  of  colonial  vintage,  Boorstin’s  narratives  subverted  prevailing  pa¬ 
triotic  history-writing  that  struck  him  as  too  enamored  with  the  romance  of  national 
invincibility,  or  “omnicompetence.”  Using  an  ironic  mocking  style  of  prose  that  has 
gone  unrecognized  by  his  professional  detractors,  Neptune  writes,  Boorstin  rendered 
the  North  American  republic  “a  lamentable  and  even  laughable  postcolony.” 
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October’s  issue  will  include  articles  on  state  violence  in  British  India  and  the  myriad 
uses  and  meanings  of  translation,  an  AHR  Roundtable  on  “The  Humanities  in  His¬ 
torical  and  Global  Perspectives,”  and  the  AHR  Conversation. 

With  this  issue,  we  must  say  goodbye  to  several  people  who  have  helped  to  make  this 
journal  what  it  is.  David  Bell,  Timothy  Brook,  and  Carol  Symes  are  all  cycling  off 
the  Board  of  Editors  after  serving  us  expertly  for  three  years.  Their  successors  will 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue.  Book  Review  Editor  Allison  Madar  is  leaving  us  for 
a  tenure-track  job  in  California.  And  Alex  Lichtenstein  will  be  finishing  his  term  as 
Associate  Editor.  His  successor  is  Konstantin  Dierks,  who  served  in  that  capacity  in 
2009-2010  and  as  Acting  Co-Editor  in  2010-2011.  But  Alex  will  not  be  going  far.  In 
August  he  will  step  in  as  the  AHR’s  Interim  Editor  for  2015-2016. 
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In  the  hope  of  encouraging  readers  to  dip  into  the  long  history  of  scholarship  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Historical  Review  (now  in  the  120th  year  of  its 
publishing  history),  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  digital  availability  of  this  archive 
to  most  readers,  the  AHR  editors  offer  a  look  back  at  issues  from  one  hundred, 
seventy-five,  and  fifty  years  ago.  What  follows  is  not  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
contents  of  those  issues,  but  rather  a  glance  at  some  of  the  articles  and  other  features 
that  might  be  of  interest,  or  even  of  use,  today. 


Volume  20,  Number  4  (July  1915) 

The  July  1915  issue  contains  four  articles  that,  while  characterized  by  quite  tradi¬ 
tional  themes  and  approaches — at  least  from  today’s  perspective — still  demonstrate 
remarkable  rigor  and  a  high  level  of  expertise.  The  first,  “The  Economic  Basis  of  the 
Decline  of  Ancient  Culture,”  by  William  L.  Westermann,  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
faculty  who  would  serve  as  president  of  the  AHA  in  1944,  reflects  the  then-new 
interest  in  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  ancient  world.  “Fortunately  the  old 
view  of  the  moral  degeneration  of  ancient  society  as  a  primal  cause  for  the  decline 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  abandoned,”  writes  Westermann.  “I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  refuting  it.”  Nor  does  he  accept  other  oft-cited 
explanations  for  the  “fall  of  Rome” — the  barbarian  invasions  and  the  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Rather,  he  focuses  on  different  developments:  the  rise  of  new  forms  of  labor 
throughout  the  empire,  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  with  India,  the  contradictions  arising 
from  expanding  colonies,  and  what  he  calls  the  decline  of  industrial  city-states, 
among  other  factors.  In  all  of  this,  he  relies  upon  the  most  recent  scholarship  as  well 
as  his  own  research  and  his  reading  of  ancient  sources.  Interestingly,  he  cites  Max 
Weber’s  work  on  agrarian  Rome  as  “the  best  survey  of  the  combined  political-eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  antiquity  that  we  have.  ”  His  basic  analysis  hinges  on  the 
contradiction  between  an  “Oriental  serf-state  working  under  a  system  of  a  natural 
economy”  and  “the  Greek  city-state  with  its  coinage  system  and  its  traditions  of 
political  and  industrial  freedom.”  A  hundred  years  ago — and  for  many  years  since — 
this  assumed  contradiction  based  on  a  distinction  between  a  “free”  and  forward- 
looking  West  and  an  “Orient”  mired  in  restrictive  traditions  would  prove  be  a  ser¬ 
viceable  trope  indeed. 
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The  next  article,  “Magna  Carta  and  the  Responsible  Ministry,”  by  George  Burton 
Adams,  might  be  labeled  as  a  classical  example  of  Whig  history — that  is,  as  long  as 
this  label  is  not  taken  as  a  reason  to  dismiss  its  insights.  A  member  of  the  Yale  faculty, 
Adams  also  served  as  president  of  the  AHA  in  1908  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  this  journal  as  well.  If  this  article  seems  to  reflect  a  rather  traditional 
approach  to  history,  this  is  not  merely  a  retrospective  judgment.  Even  contempo¬ 
raries  saw  him  as  a  defender  of  the  venerable  ways:  in  his  presidential  address,  he 
warned  against  the  threat  of  social  science,  a  threat  embodied  by  the  work  of  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  the  exponent  of  the  “new  history.”  In  any  case,  this  article  conveys 
a  detailed  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  Magna  Carta  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
English  constitutional  arrangement  of  limited  monarchy.  While  he  acknowledges  the 
decisive  historical  break  that  occurred  in  the  period  after  1688,  he  insists  that  the 
lines  of  constitutional  conflict  between  monarch  and  Parliament  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  As  he  writes,  “both  the  medieval  and  the  modern  forms 
of  coercion,  though  independent  of  one  another,  belong  equally  in  that  line  of  de¬ 
velopment.”  In  a  footnote,  he  asserts  that  the  same  “fundamental  principle”  that 
“the  king  must  keep  the  law  and  that  if  he  will  not  he  may  be  forced  to  do  so”  is 
implicit  in  the  very  nature  of  the  U.S.  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  next  article,  “Anglo-French  Commercial  Rivalry,  1700-1750:  The  Western 
Phase,  II,”  is  actually  the  second  part  of  a  two-part  piece.  It  is  by  Charles  M.  An¬ 
drews,  a  long-time  member  of  the  Yale  faculty  and  another  president  of  the  AHA, 
succeeding  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  died  while  serving  in  that  office  in  1924.  A  prolific 
writer,  Andrews  was  a  leading  exponent  of  the  so-called  imperial  approach  to  co¬ 
lonial  American  history,  a  new  interpretation  that  emphasized  the  colonies’  ties  to 
Great  Britain  and  their  place  in  the  imperial  system.  The  present  article  reflects  this 
approach.  It  is  a  meticulous  account  of  the  competition  between  France  and  Britain 
in  North  America,  mostly  from  the  British  perspective  and  with  British  interests  and 
public  opinion  uppermost  in  mind.  But  as  important  as  the  episodic  conflict  itself 
was  in  diplomatic  and  military  terms,  Andrews  highlights  its  impact  on  spreading 
“the  belief  that  France  was  outfooting  England  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 
in  control  of  the  best  markets,  and  was  threatening  British  commercial  leadership 
in  America,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  India.”  In  this  sense  and  others,  it  seems 
that  the  article’s  main  contribution  is  to  frame  the  first  part  of  the  century  as  just 
as  important  to  understanding  imperial  rivalry  as  “that  great  military  and  naval  strug¬ 
gle,  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War.” 

“The  United  States  and  Spain  in  1822”  is  by  William  Spence  Robertson,  a  long-time 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  and  a 
co-founder  of  the  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  Robertson  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  students  of  the  Spanish-American  revolutions  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  his  purpose  in  this  piece  seems  to  be,  in  part,  to  provide  a  pre¬ 
history  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  emphasizing  the  com¬ 
plicated  diplomatic  negotiations  and  machinations  of  various  European 
governments  as  revolution  became  the  order  of  the  day  in  Latin  America.  Noting 
the  widespread  support  for  the  principle  of  “legitimacy”  and  Spain’s  hold  on  its 
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American  territories,  Robertson  claims  that  the  historical  significance  of  U.S.  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  new  Hispanic  states  “has  not  been  adequately  noticed  by  historical 
writers  in  America  or  Europe.” 

The  final  article  in  this  issue  is,  like  the  previous  one,  largely  about  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory,  again  with  the  focus  on  the  United  States  and  European  powers.  The  author 
of  “The  Russian  Fleet  and  the  Civil  War,”  F.  A.  Golder,  was  one  of  the  few  U.S. 
historians  to  work  in  Russian  archives  at  the  time,  ultimately  compiling  an  impressive 
collection  of  Slavic  language  sources,  which  is  currently  archived  at  the  Hoover  In¬ 
stitute  Library.  This  piece  looks  at  a  curious  incident  from  1863,  when  the  Russian 
fleet  visited  the  U.S.  during  the  Civil  War.  Golder  acknowledges  the  special  access 
to  relevant  sources  he  was  granted  “[t]hrough  the  kindness  of  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Marine.”  And  his  research  allowed  him  to  establish  that  while  the  government 
of  the  U.S.  saw  the  naval  visit  as  an  important  act  of  symbolic  support  for  the  cause 
of  the  Union  in  some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Russians  had  a  rather 
different  purpose  in  mind:  to  promote  the  appearance  of  U.S.  solidarity  with  their 
opposition  to  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  support  for  the 
rebellion  demonstrated  by  many  other  European  powers.  As  Golder  writes,  “The  two 
governments  had  similar  problems  and  the  same  European  enemies  and  that  was 
reason  enough  why  they  should  feel  kindly  towards  each  other.”  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  comical  in  the  widespread  assumption  that  the  Russian  fleet’s  visit  was 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  an  assumption  that  the  Russians  did  absolutely 
nothing  to  undermine — despite  its  being  entirely  unfounded.  Golder  concludes:  “It 
was  a  most  extraordinary  situation  .  .  .  There  is  probably  nothing  to  compare  with 
it  in  diplomatic  history.” 


Volume  45,  Number  4  (July  1940) 

There  are  only  three  articles  in  the  July  1940  issue,  two  of  which,  “The  King’s  Closet 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Edmund  Raymond  Turner  and  Gaudens  Megaro,  and 
“The  American  Board  of  Customs,  1767-1783,”  by  Dora  Mae  Clark,  are  rather  nar¬ 
row  in  appeal.  The  third,  however,  “On  Rewriting  Reconstruction  History,”  by  How¬ 
ard  K.  Beale,  is  quite  revealing,  offering  a  view  of  the  reinterpretation  of  this  period 
of  American  history  as  it  was  then  being  fashioned  by  a  new  generation  of  historians, 
among  them  James  S.  Allen,  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Horace  Mann  Bond,  Francis  B. 
Simkins,  and  Vernon  L.  Wharton.  (Beale  was  Woodward’s  dissertation  advisor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.)  These  are  the  “younger  historians”  he  credits  for  their 
salutary  revisionism.  But  he  also  cites  the  “no  longer  young”  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois, 
“whose  race  and  social  philosophy  give  his  work,  Black  Reconstruction,  freshness.” 

Beale’s  own  work  was  devoted  to  overturning  the  dominant  Dunning  school,  which, 
underwritten  by  racist  assumptions,  looked  upon  Reconstruction  as  a  predatory 
movement  of  unscrupulous  invaders  who  manipulated  newly  freed  blacks  in  the  ava¬ 
ricious  interests  of  northern  industrialists.  On  one  level,  then,  his  article  simply  calls 
for  objectivity,  for  a  recognition  of  “the  bewildering  complexity  of  conflicting  in- 
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terests  and  social  phenomena  of  the  day,”  which  “has  been  lost  in  the  midst  of  his¬ 
torians’  proud  or  unconscious  partisanship  for  or  against  Radicals,  Conservatives, 
Negroes,  scalawags,  or  restorers  of  white  supremacy.”  But  he  also  found  in  the  new 
historians  evidence  for  clarifying  these  “conflicting  interests  and  social  phenomena.” 
In  particular,  he  is  most  keen  to  establish  a  more  accurate  view  of  two  neglected 
groups,  which,  more  than  others,  had  been  obscured  by  either  racist  or  demeaning 
assumptions.  Freed  African  Americans,  he  notes,  were  hardly  as  much  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  Republican  favor  as  either  the  Radicals  had  promised  or  white  racists  had 
feared.  “The  Negro  wanted  forty  acres  and  a  mule,”  he  writes,  “but  his  Republican 
backers  had  no  serious  thought  of  turning  political  into  social  and  economic  rev¬ 
olution.”  Neither  was  “social  mingling”  a  goal  of  either  the  Republicans  or  “re¬ 
sponsible  Negroes.”  And  while  Beale  is  careful  to  disavow  racist  stereotypes,  his 
previous  assertion  that  “Negro  voters  were  ignorant,  childlike,  and  inexperienced” 
drew,  he  admits,  the  admonition  of  a  “Marxian  writer”  for  “uncritically”  accepting 
traditional  depictions.  But  Beale  is  an  equal-opportunity  critic  of  the  prospects  of 
the  disenfranchised  at  this  historical  juncture.  For  just  as  he  viewed  dimly  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  success  in  conferring  political  responsibility  on  newly  freed  African  Amer¬ 
icans,  so  he  was  also  pessimistic  about  the  potential  of  poor  whites  in  this  respect. 
In  short,  Beale  is  far  from  populist  in  his  sympathies.  And  while  his  article  never 
mentions  the  term  “Jim  Crow,”  his  assessment  of  the  aftermath  of  Reconstruction 
does  not  fail  to  note  the  persistence  of  a  “caste  system”  that  kept  “Negroes”  in  their 
place,  and  another  that  rendered  “millions  of  whites  dependent  and  docile  politically 
by  keeping  them  dependent  economically  as  mill  workers  and  tenant  farmers.”  His 
retrospective  view  of  Reconstruction  is  fundamentally  tragic,  with  no  “third  way” 
between  popular  rule  by  an  inexperienced  majority  serving  its  own  interests  “but 
through  inexperience  or  ignorance  serving]  it  badly,”  and  rule  by  men  of  property 
equipped  with  “experience  and  knowledge”  but  ruling  in  their  narrow  interests  only. 
He  concludes  with  this  revealing  comment:  “Here  in  the  Bourbon-Radical  conflict 
is  the  dilemma  of  democracy  or,  indeed,  of  any  form  of  government.” 
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Among  the  five  articles  in  the  July  1965  issue,  three  stand  out  as  being  of  potential 
interest  to  today’s  readers.  The  first,  by  William  H.  Nelson,  is  a  synthetic  piece,  a 
kind  of  review  of  the  literature  on  “The  Revolutionary  Character  of  the  American 
Revolution.”  Nelson’s  reading  of  previous  interpretations  of  the  revolution  classifies 
them  as  either  insular  in  nature  or  deliberately  eschewing  insularity  by  looking  at  a 
wider  context.  Thus,  the  “whiggish”  view  of  the  nineteenth  century  celebrating  the 
colonists’  liberation  from  the  tyranny  of  George  III  emphasized  the  singularity  of  the 
Americans,  while  the  “imperial  school”  of  Charles  M.  Andrews  (see  above)  and 
others  saw  the  revolution  as  a  British  affair,  mostly  provoked  by  the  mishandling  of 
imperial  politics  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Nelson  adds  an  interesting  twist  in  casting 
the  approach  of  Charles  Beard  and  his  followers  as  another  way  to  “emancipate 
American  history  from  its  former  insularity,”  though  they  did  so  by  emphasizing  class 
and  economics.  Likewise,  he  views  the  effort  of  Carl  Becker  to  fold  eighteenth- 
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century  America  into  the  orbit  of  the  European  Enlightenment  as  a  variation  on  the 
same  theme.  All  of  these  interpretations  were,  in  his  judgment,  failures:  “A  gen¬ 
eration  ago  this  attempt  seemed  exciting,”  he  proclaims,  but  “now,  increasingly,  like 
much  of  Beard’s  work,  it  seems  just  unhistorical .  .  .  labored  and  contrived.”  Rather, 
relying  on  the  recent  work  of  such  scholars  as  Bernard  Bailyn,  Daniel  J.  Boorstin, 
Edmund  Morgan,  Forrest  McDonald,  and  Louis  Hartz,  he  frames  the  revolution  as 
“the  sober  affirmation  of  their  rights  by  a  mature  and  rational  people.”  In  short, 
Nelson’s  view  of  the  American  Revolution  conforms  to  the  then-contemporary,  often 
celebratory  depiction  of  the  revolution  as  revolutionary  in  character,  insofar  as  it  was 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  nation,  but  also 
essentially  conservative,  giving  rise  to  “the  doctrinal  tradition  in  American  politics 
...  a  prickly  tradition — rigid,  moralistic,  and  self-righteous  sometimes,  yet  with  an 
ultimate  respect  for  the  rules  of  reason  and  a  saving  capacity  of  self-criticism.” 

A  second  article,  “Hans  Zehrer  as  a  Neoconservative  Elite  Theorist,”  by  Walter 
Struve,  is  of  interest  if  only  because  of  the  eye-catching  term  in  its  title.  This  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  the  neoconservatives  of  our  day.  Rather,  the  label  belongs  to  a  group  of 
young  intellectuals  in  interwar  Germany  who  rejected  the  traditional  Bismarckian 
right,  espoused  the  interests  of  a  beleaguered  middle  class  against  the  menace  of 
both  big  business  and  the  working  class,  and  embraced  authoritarian  rule,  but  also 
eschewed  identification  with  political  parties  and  movements,  such  as  the  National 
Socialists.  Struve’s  article  introduces  us  to  a  little-known  figure,  Hans  Zehrer,  one 
of  these  German  neoconservatives’  leading  lights.  Along  with  a  small  group  of  like- 
minded  intellectuals,  he  formed  the  Tat  circle,  a  group  that  agitated  for  an  entirely 
new  conception  of  radical  right-wing  politics,  indeed  politics  tout  court.  Zehrer  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Karl  Mannheim  the  concept  of  an  independent  intellectual  class,  which 
he  envisioned  as  an  authoritarian  elite  that  would  set  Germany  on  a  new  path.  In 
this  sense,  he  was  in  solidarity  with  the  Nazis,  but  he  could  not  accept  their  embrace 
of  mass  politics  and  urged  them  to  return  to  the  model  of  an  exclusive  Bund  of  a 
militant  elite.  As  Struve  notes,  Zehrer  and  his  confreres  saw  themselves  as  akin  to 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  a  special  “order”  endowed  with  a  singular  ethos,  a  moral  mis¬ 
sion  to  preserve  and  promote  true  German  values.  Ultimately,  however,  in  1933, 
Zehrer  was  overcome  with  disillusion:  he  withdrew  from  political  activism  into  mo¬ 
nastic  retreat  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  but  not  before  denouncing  the  masses  who  had 
“seized  the  rudder”  of  history.  His  ill-fated  political  career  was  yet  another  example 
of  what  a  modern  historian,  Jerry  Z.  Muller,  has  called  “the  other  God  that  failed.” 

A  third  article,  “Decolonization  in  Indonesia:  The  Problem  of  Continuity  and 
Change,”  speaks  directly  to  the  concerns  of  many  contemporary  historians;  in  fact, 
it  relates  to  the  theme  of  the  roundtable  in  the  present  issue,  “The  Archives  of  De¬ 
colonization.”  Its  author  is  Harry  J.  Benda,  a  member  of  the  Yale  faculty,  a  leader 
in  the  study  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the  U.S.,  a  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Southeast 
Studies  in  Singapore,  and  the  editor  of  the  Yale  Council  on  Southeast  Asia  Studies’ 
Monograph  Series  from  1960  until  his  early  death  at  the  age  of  52  in  1971.  As  a  young 
man,  he  fled  his  Nazi-occupied  native  Czechoslovakia  (where  his  parents  perished) 
and  found  refuge  in  Indonesia,  only  to  suffer  two  years’  captivity  in  a  Japanese  in- 
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ternment  camp.  This  experience  led  to  the  writing  of  his  dissertation,  later  published 
as  The  Crescent  and  the  Rising  Sun:  Indonesian  Islam  under  the  Japanese  Occupation, 
1942-1945. 

Benda  begins  the  article  with  a  methodologically  provocative  “plea”:  “that  postwar 
Indonesian  history  be  viewed  in  the  framework  of  decolonization.”  He  elaborates  by 
making  the  quite  pertinent  point  that  “[t]he  widely  used  polar  terms  of  traditionalism 
and  modernization  .  .  .  present  an  inadequate  framework  for  the  manifold  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  decolonization  process.”  We  should  remind  ourselves  of  the 
timeliness  of  this  assertion  circa  1965,  for  this  was  the  high  point  of  modernization 
theory  both  in  the  social  sciences  and  in  policy  circles.  Benda’s  article  is  thus  a  his¬ 
torian’s  riposte  to  the  dominance  of  this  approach,  which  tended  to  impose  a  single 
template  of  development  on  wildly  disparate  societies,  with  little  regard  especially 
for  the  profound  impact  on  much  of  the  developing  world  of  colonization,  impe¬ 
rialism,  and  the  like.  Later  he  labels  the  modernization  paradigm  “the  rectilinear 
fallacy.” 

Benda’s  article  is  a  patient  walk  through  the  precolonial,  colonial,  and  postcolonial 
history  of  Indonesia,  convincingly  illustrating  its  many-layered  past  as  the  product 
of  a  complex  interaction  between  indigenous  Indonesian  cultures  and  the  successive 
outside  influences  and  colonial  powers — Indian,  Chinese,  and  Islamic;  Dutch,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Japanese.  But  here  he  also  demonstrates  a  sensitivity  to  Indonesia’s  con¬ 
trasting  contours,  both  geographical  and  cultural,  which  fragmented  the  archipelago, 
ultimately  fostering  different  outcomes  from  various  forces.  Thus  Islamization  be¬ 
tween  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  more  successful  in  Outer  Indonesia 
but  met  with  greater  resistance  in  Indianized  Java.  The  same  dichotomy  served  to 
configure  the  penetration  of  the  Dutch,  where  Java  was  more  easily  placed  under 
colonial  rule  and  exploitation  than  Outer  Indonesia.  Building  then  on  these  dichot¬ 
omies  and  contrasts,  Benda  explores  the  differential  outcomes  in  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  archipelago,  picking  up  in  particular  on  the  theme  introduced  by  his 
contemporary  Clifford  Geertz,  whose  1963  work  Agricultural  Involution:  The  Process 
of  Ecological  Change  in  Indonesia  he  approvingly  cites.  But  he  goes  beyond  Geertz 
in  pursuing  the  same  interplay  between  indigenous  factors  and  colonial  powers  in 
political  and  intellectual  terms  as  well.  For  example,  he  finds  the  source  of  socialist 
leanings  among  modern  Indonesian  nationalists  as  much  in  “the  Javanese  aristoc¬ 
racy’s  contempt  for  the  alien’s  capitalist  economy”  as  in  the  ideological  influences 
from  the  West.  He  ends  this  highly  synthetic  piece,  spanning  many  centuries  of  In¬ 
donesian  history,  with  a  capsule  analysis  of  the  so-called  Guided  Democracy  under 
(the  unnamed)  Sukarno,  seeing  it,  for  all  its  faults,  as  “the  first  phase  of  decoloni¬ 
zation  in  Indonesia.”  He  concludes  in  terms  that  perhaps  reflect  a  residual  affection 
for  the  country  that  harbored  him:  “The  Indonesian  river  is  flowing  more  and  more 
in  an  Indonesian  bed;  the  game  being  played  is,  once  again,  Indonesian.” 
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The  Decree  of  Eukrates  (337/6  b.c.).  This  decree  authorizes  Athenians  to  assassinate 
anyone  who  attempts  to  establish  a  tyranny  in  the  polis  of  Athens  and  prescribes  pun¬ 
ishments  for  any  would-be  collaborators.  The  sculpted  relief  shows  Demos  (“the  People 
of  the  Athenians”)  being  crowned  by  a  personified  Demokratia.  As  the  image  suggests, 
the  Athenians  conceptualized  Demos  as  a  unitary  corporate  person,  not  as  an  aggregate 
of  autonomous  individual  persons.  In  contemporary  thought  and  practice,  this  corporate 
self  was  a  kind  of  primordial  superorganism,  one  that  existed  prior  to  and  apart  from 
the  particular  flesh-and-blood  Athenians  who  happened  to  embody  it  at  any  given  time. 
As  “the  rule  of  Demos,”  Athenian  demokratia  was  thus  not  just  institutionally  different 
from  modern  individualist  democracies.  It  was  premised  upon  entirely  different  onto¬ 
logical  foundations.  Athens,  Agora  Museum  I  6524.  American  School  of  Classical  at 
Athens:  Agora  Excavations.  Photo:  C.  Mauzy. 
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Our  discipline’s  grand  historicist  project,  its  commitment  to  producing  a  kind  of 
cumulative  biography  of  our  species,  imposes  strict  limits  on  the  kinds  of  stories  we 
can  tell  about  the  past.  Most  immediately,  our  histories  must  locate  all  of  humanity’s 
diverse  lifeworlds  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  universal  “real  world”  of  time,  space, 
and  experience.  To  do  this,  they  must  render  experiences  in  all  those  past  lifeworlds 
duly  commensurable  and  mutually  intelligible.  And  to  do  this,  our  histories  must  use 
certain  commonly  accepted  models  and  categories,  techniques  and  methods.  The 
fundamental  problem  here  is  that  all  of  these  tools  of  our  practice  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  experience  that  is  far  from  universal,  as  postcolonial  theorists  and 
historians  such  as  Dipesh  Chakrabarty  have  so  well  observed.  In  effect,  these  devices 
require  us  to  “translate”  the  experiences  of  all  past  lifeworlds  into  the  experiences 
of  just  one  lifeworld,  namely  a  post-Enlightenment  “Europe,”  the  world  of  our  own 
secular,  capitalist  modernity.  In  so  doing,  they  actively  limit  our  ability  to  represent 
the  past’s  many  non-secular,  non-capitalist,  non-modern  “ways  of  being  human.”1 

To  be  sure,  the  discipline’s  cultural  turn  of  the  last  thirty  or  more  years  has  helped 
sensitize  us  to  the  alterities  of  non-modern  experiences.2  No  doubt  our  ongoing  ex¬ 
plorations  of  past  mentalities,  ideologies,  imaginaries,  discourses,  and  the  like  have 
allowed  us  to  move  beyond  the  more  explicitly  modernist,  materialist  concerns  of  our 

For  their  critical  feedback  and  their  encouragement,  I  sincerely  thank  the  AHR’s  editor  and  the  anony¬ 
mous  reviewers  for  the  journal;  Ewan  Anderson,  Liam  Anderson,  James  Hanley,  Jim  McGlew,  Alpana 
Sharma,  and  Ying  Zhang;  and  audiences  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Toronto,  Rutgers 
University,  and  Ohio  State  University.  This  article  summarizes  some  of  the  main  arguments  in  my  second 
book,  to  be  titled  The  Realness  of  Things  Past:  Ancient  Greece  and  Ontological  History,  which  will  be 
completed  shortly. 

1  For  Chakrabarty,  “Europe”  is  in  the  end  an  “imaginary”  figure,  a  “somewhat  indeterminate”  do¬ 
main  of  experience,  one  that  would  prevail  wherever  life  is  broadly  governed  by  Western,  post-En¬ 
lightenment  principles.  And  so  long  as  our  historicism  deems  only  this  “European”  mode  of  being  to 
be  “theoretically  knowable,”  “Europe”  will  always  be  the  ultimate  “sovereign,  theoretical  subject  of  all 
histories.”  See  Dipesh  Chakrabarty,  Provincializing  Europe:  Postcolonial  Thought  and  Historical  Differ¬ 
ence  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2000),  especially  the  Introduction  and  chaps.  1-4.  Important  aligned  works  of 
postcolonial  critique  would  include  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak,  “Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?,”  in  Cary 
Nelson  and  Lawrence  Grossberg,  eds.,  Marxism  and  the  Interpretation  of  Culture  (Urbana,  Ill.,  1988), 
271-313;  Gyan  Prakash,  “Subaltern  Studies  as  Postcolonial  Criticism,”  American  Historical  Review  99, 
no.  5  (December  1994):  1475-1490;  Gurminder  K.  Bhambra,  Rethinking  Modernity:  Postcolonialism  and 
the  Sociological  Imagination  (Basingstoke,  2007). 

2  On  the  genesis,  gains,  and  limitations  of  the  cultural  turn,  see,  e.g.,  William  H.  Sewell,  Jr.,  Logics 
of  History:  Social  Theory  and  Social  Transformation  (Chicago,  2005),  chap.  2;  Gabrielle  M.  Spiegel,  “In¬ 
troduction,”  in  Spiegel,  ed.,  Practicing  History:  New  Directions  in  Historical  Writing  after  the  Linguistic 
Turn  (New  York,  2005),  1-31. 
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predecessors  with  the  fortunes  of  states,  societies,  and  economies.  No  doubt  cultural 
history  has  helped  us  to  see  that  our  non-modern  subjects  knew  their  worlds  oth¬ 
erwise.  But  in  its  mainstream  forms,  it  still  presupposes  a  peculiarly  “European” 
knowledge  of  experience,  one  that  takes  for  granted  a  primordial  divide  between 
matter  and  meaning,  between  a  pre-given  material  reality  and  the  culture  one  uses 
to  represent  that  reality.  Like  materialist  histories,  it  is  still  a  historicist  device  that 
obliges  us  to  translate  the  experiences  of  peoples  unlike  us.3 

To  substantiate  the  point,  consider  a  well-known  example  cited  by  Chakrabarty. 
When  the  Santal,  a  tribal  people  of  Bengal  and  Bihar,  rebelled  against  British  forces 
and  local  landlords  in  1855,  they  were,  by  their  own  account,  simply  acting  on  the 
orders  of  their  “lord,”  the  god  Thakur.  Yet  as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  historicize 
this  event,  to  tell  a  story  in  the  ways  prescribed  by  our  discipline’s  “European”  codes 
and  protocols,  one  loses  the  ability  to  express  the  central  role  played  here  by  Thakur. 
The  best  one  can  do  within  the  limits  of  our  historicism  is  to  resort  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  cultural  history,  to  “anthropologize”  Thakur’s  divine  agency,  rationalizing 
it  as  the  “religious  belief”  of  his  human  devotees,  who  can  be  the  only  “real,”  material 
agents.  Thus,  even  the  most  sensitive  efforts  to  write  a  “good”  subaltern  history  of 
the  Santal  revolt,  one  that  restores  full  agency  to  a  historically  oppressed  people,  will 
end  up  denying  the  truth  of  the  event  as  it  was  actually  experienced  by  the  Santal 
themselves.  By  reducing  the  superhuman  lord  of  their  lifeworld  to  an  artifact  of 
“culture,”  to  a  mere  construction  of  discourse  or  pre-scientific  belief,  it  will  end  up 
“Europeanizing”  their  real,  lived  past.  It  will  translate  that  past  into  the  past  of 
another  lifeworld  altogether,  namely  our  own.4 

Given  that  the  vast  majority  of  past  peoples,  including  all  those  of  the  premodern 
“West,”  inhabited  lifeworlds  that  were  partially  or  wholly  untouched  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Enlightenment,  the  postcolonial  critique  of  mainstream  historicism  has  far- 
reaching  implications  for  our  entire  disciplinary  enterprise,  as  growing  numbers  of 
historians  have  come  to  recognize.5  So  long  as  the  production  of  historical  knowledge 

3  Cf.  Barbara  Weinstein’s  important  observation  that  mainstream  (i.e.,  “anthropological”)  cultural 
histories  tend  to  presuppose  rather  than  disturb  established  causal,  materialist  grand  narratives,  which 
thus  continue  to  serve  as  “the  historian’s  ‘common  sense.’”  See  Weinstein,  “History  without  a  Cause? 
Grand  Narratives,  World  History,  and  the  Postcolonial  Dilemma,”  International  Review  of  Social  History 
50,  no.  1  (2005):  71-93,  especially  72-78.  More  radical  forms  of  cultural  history  would  assign  language 
or  discourse  a  primary,  active  role  in  the  “construction”  of  the  real,  thereby  challenging  the  presumption 
that  a  pre-given  material  reality  is  always  already  there  to  be  represented.  See,  e.g.,  Joan  W.  Scott,  “The 
Evidence  of  Experience,”  Critical  Inquiry  17,  no.  4  (1991):  773-797;  Elizabeth  D.  Ermarth,  “Agency  in 
the  Discursive  Condition,”  History  and  Theory  40,  no.  4  (2001):  34-58.  But  to  date  the  discipline’s  em¬ 
brace  of  “discursive  history”  has  been  at  best  selective,  perhaps  because  it  remains  hard  to  reconcile  the 
general  proposition  that  “all  the  world’s  a  text”  with  historicism’s  materialist  foundations. 

4  For  the  Santal  case  and  its  historiography,  see  Chakrabarty,  Provincializing  Europe,  chap.  4.  A 
similar  case,  where  the  historiography  of  the  practice  of  sati  systemically  “silences”  the  subaltern  widow, 
is  discussed  in  Spivak,  “Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?,”  especially  299-307. 

5  See,  e.g.,  the  recent  roundtable  on  “Historians  and  the  Question  of  Modernity,”  American  His¬ 
torical  Review  116,  no.  3  (June  2011):  631-751,  especially  the  contributions  by  Carol  Symes,  Gurminder 
K.  Bhambra,  Richard  Wolin,  Zvi  Ben-Dor  Benite,  and  Dipesh  Chakrabarty  himself.  Among  historians 
of  the  premodern  “West,”  medievalists  have  been  particularly  receptive  to  the  possibilities  raised  by 
postcolonial  critique.  Thus,  some  have  claimed  that  modernity  has  used  historicism  to  “colonize”  the 
Middle  Ages  as  its  subaltern  “other,”  thereby  preventing  historians  from  analyzing  medieval  experience 
on  its  own  terms.  See,  e.g.,  John  Dagenais  and  Margaret  R.  Greer,  “Decolonizing  the  Middle  Ages: 
Introduction,  Decolonizing  the  Middle  Ages,  Special  Issue,  Journal  of  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Studies 
30,  no.  3  (2000):  431-448;  Carol  Symes,  “When  We  Talk  about  Modernity,”  American  Historical  Review 
116,  no.  3  (June  2011):  715-726. 
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requires  us  to  deracinate  non-modern  experiences  by  rendering  them  all  into  modern 
terms,  the  essential  heterogeneities  of  countless  human  pasts  will  remain  forever  lost 
in  translation.  But  what,  exactly,  is  the  alternative? 

To  date,  scholarly  efforts  have  focused  largely  on  confronting  historicism’s  epis¬ 
temological  and  methodological  limitations,  but  a  consensus  alternative  has  yet  to 
emerge.6  Our  more  urgent  task  should  be  to  confront  historicism’s  ontological  lim¬ 
itations,  which  seem  to  be  altogether  more  fundamental.  Before  we  can  rethink  our 
conventional  ways  of  knowing  and  representing  non-modern  realities,  we  need  to 
reconsider  the  very  nature  of  realness  itself.  To  help  us  retrieve  all  those  pasts  that 
we  have  lost  in  translation,  we  need  a  historicism  that  can  make  sense  of  each  non¬ 
modern  lifeworld  on  its  own  ontological  terms,  as  a  distinct  real  world  in  its  own  right. 

Historical  and  ethnographic  records  attest  to  considerable  ontological  diversity 
across  human  experience.  Every  past  way  of  life  presupposed  its  own  particular  on¬ 
tology,  its  own  prevailing  account  of  the  givens  of  existence,  its  own  particular  forms 
of  subjectivity  and  sociality,  agency  and  authority,  freedom  and  equality,  temporality 
and  spatiality,  rationality,  ideality,  materiality,  vitality,  and  so  forth.  But  our  con¬ 
ventional  historicist  models,  categories,  and  protocols  do  not  allow  us  to  historicize 
past  experiences  all  the  way  down  to  the  ontological  level.  Instead,  they  require  us 
to  analyze  non-modern  lifeworlds  as  if  all  were  experienced  within  one  and  the  same 
real  world,  within  a  single  universal  reality  governed  by  “Europe’s”  objectivist  stan¬ 
dards  of  truth  and  realness,  a  reality  where  modernity’s  characteristically  materialist, 
secularist,  anthropocentrist,  and  individualist  ontology  always  already  prevails.  The 
net  result  is  a  disciplinary  practice  that  effectively  modernizes  the  very  fabrics  of 
non-modern  being,  thereby  denying  past  peoples  the  power  to  determine  the  truths 
of  their  own  experience. 

Yet  the  standards  of  truth  and  realness  that  sustain  the  whole  edifice  of  this 
historicist  practice  are  far  less  secure  than  they  might  appear.  For  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  now,  these  modernist  certainties  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  challenged 
by  influential  currents  of  thought  in  a  wide  array  of  fields,  from  philosophy  and 
critical  theory  to  science  studies  and  quantum  physics.  By  drawing  on  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  these  currents,  we  can  in  turn  begin  to  formulate  an  alternative  historicism, 
one  that  sees  realness  itself  in  an  entirely  new  way:  not  as  an  objective,  pre-given 
material  condition  but  as  a  process,  as  an  ongoing  effect  produced  by  the  dynamic 
entanglement  of  thought  and  materiality.  Hence,  this  heterodox  form  of  historicism 

6  Gabrielle  Spiegel  has  observed  that  “postmodernism”  in  general  has  taught  us  to  recognize  that 
the  past  “has  to  be  understood  within  the  terms  of  the  conditions  of  possibility  that  shaped  it  [at]  any 
given  time.”  See  Spiegel,  “Epater  les  medievistes,”  History  and  Theory  39,  no.  2  (2000):  243-250,  here 
250.  Yet  the  new  modes  of  practice  that  might  yield  such  “understanding”  remain  all  too  unclear.  Among 
the  suggested  possibilities,  Chakrabarty  himself  would  challenge  historicism’s  methodological  and  epis¬ 
temological  limits  by  counterposing  other,  non-modern  “forms  of  memory,”  the  aim  being  to  offer  “at 
least  a  glimpse”  of  historicism’s  “finitude,”  to  view  it  from  a  kind  of  non-European  “outside”;  Provin¬ 
cializing  Europe ,  93.  Alternatively,  building  on  the  insights  of  others,  Carol  Symes  has  argued  that  we 
need  to  develop  new  ways  to  periodize  the  past  if  we  are  ever  to  liberate  non-modern  experiences  from 
their  “subordination  to  modernity”;  “When  We  Talk  about  Modernity,”  717.  Cf.  Kathleen  Davis,  Pe¬ 
riodization  and  Sovereignty:  How  Ideas  of  Feudalism  and  Secularization  Govern  the  Politics  of  Time  (Phil¬ 
adelphia,  2008).  By  contrast,  Richard  Wolin  insists  that  making  our  “Eurocentrist”  historicism  somehow 
more  “enlightened”  and  “self-critical”  will  allow  us  to  produce  more  ethical  histories  while  avoiding  a 
chaos  of  “cultural  relativism.”  See  Wolin,  “‘Modernity’:  The  Peregrinations  of  a  Contested  Historio¬ 
graphical  Concept,”  American  Historical  Review  116,  no.  3  (June  2011):  741-751. 
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would  require  us  to  take  an  ontological  turn  in  our  practice.  It  would  oblige  us  to 
make  sense  of  each  past  lifeworld  in  its  own  metaphysical  environment,  because 
whatever  our  non-modern  subjects  collectively  believed  was  always  already  there  in 
their  worlds  would  be  an  active,  constitutive  ingredient  of  whatever  was  really  there 
at  the  time.7  And  if  we  are  prepared  to  make  this  move,  we  will  duly  produce  histories 
that  are  at  once  more  ethically  defensible,  more  theoretically  robust,  and  more  his¬ 
torically  meaningful. 

As  a  proverbially  “Western”  lifeworld,  classical  Athens  can  serve  as  a  suitable  test 
case  for  the  proposed  alternative,  allowing  us  to  see  in  some  concrete  detail  how  an 
ontological  turn  would  work  in  practice. 


Every  historical  way  of  life  at  once  presupposes  and  realizes  a  set  of  ontological 
commitments.  In  order  to  act  in  and  upon  the  world  as  a  group,  the  members  of  any 
given  historical  community  must  know  that  world  as  a  group.  They  must  share  a 
general  commonsense  knowledge  of  what  is  really  there,  of  the  basic  objects,  re¬ 
lations,  and  processes  of  which  that  world  self-evidently  consists.  They  must  share 
a  way  of  objectifying  the  phenomena  that  form  the  metaphysical  foundations  and 
essences  of  their  common  experience,  phenomena  like  those  we  would  call  person- 
hood  and  subjectivity,  kinship  and  sociality,  freedom  and  authority,  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  the  sources,  means,  and  ends  of  life  itself.  And  they  will  accordingly 
premise  their  shared  ways  of  acting  in  the  world,  all  their  norms,  their  stories,  and 
their  practices,  upon  the  realness  of  such  a  priori  foundations  and  essences.  In  other 
words,  every  community,  past  and  present,  takes  for  granted,  acts  upon,  and  thereby 
summons  to  material  life  its  own  particular  ontology,  its  own  account  of  what  it 
deems  to  be  the  real  world.  Which  is  to  say,  there  have  been  innumerable  real  worlds 
in  history,  not  just  one. 

To  illustrate  this  variability,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  real  world  of  our  own 
liberal  capitalist  modernity,  which  rests  on  at  least  four  historically  anomalous  on¬ 
tological  commitments.  First,  and  perhaps  most  fundamentally,  modernity’s  prevail¬ 
ing  ontology  is  uncompromisingly  materialist.  The  states,  economies,  and  other  es¬ 
sential  structures  upon  which  modern  Western  social  being  is  staked  all  presuppose 
a  thoroughly  disenchanted  real  world,  a  world  in  which  true  realness  is  granted  only 
to  those  materially  self-evident  phenomena  that  comply  with  our  scientifically  es- 

7  Hence,  too,  this  alternative  would  be  distinctly  different  from  recent  attempts  to  formulate  some 
kind  of  hybrid  material-cultural  history  that  would  retain  historicism’s  modernist  distinction  between 
material  and  cultural  phenomena  while  somehow  regarding  both  as  equally  real.  See,  e.g.,  Geoff  Eley, 
“Is  All  the  World  a  Text?  From  Social  History  to  the  History  of  Society  Two  Decades  Later,”  in  Terrence 
J.  MacDonald,  ed.,  The  Historic  Turn  in  the  Human  Sciences  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1996),  193-243;  Roger 
Chartier,  On  the  Edge  of  the  Cliff:  History,  Language,  and  Practices  (Baltimore,  1997);  William  H.  Sewell, 
Jr.,  “The  Concept(s)  of  Culture,”  in  Victoria  E.  Bonnell  and  Lynn  Hunt,  eds.,  Beyond  the  Cultural  Turn: 
New  Directions  in  the  Study  of  Society  and  Culture  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1999),  35-61;  Richard  Biernacki, 
“Language  and  the  Shift  from  Signs  to  Practices  in  Cultural  Inquiry,”  History  and  Theory  39,  no.  3  (2000): 
289-310;  Tony  Bennett  and  Patrick  Joyce,  eds.,  Material  Powers:  Cultural  Studies,  History  and  the  Material 
Turn  (London,  2010).  My  own  approach  would  be  more  closely  aligned  with  recent  cases  made  for  an 
ontological  turn  in  anthropology,  which  I  have  learned  of  only  since  beginning  work  on  this  project. 
See,  e.g.,  Morten  Axel  Pedersen,  Common  Nonsense:  A  Review  of  Certain  Recent  Reviews  of  the 
Ontological  Turn,  Anthropology  of  This  Century  5  (October  2012),  http://aotcpress.com/articles/ 
common_nonsense/. 
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tablished  “laws”  of  physics  and  nature.  As  such,  our  real  world  has  no  place  for  what 
it  regards  as  purely  imaginary  or  ideational  objects,  relations,  and  processes.  It  is  thus 
a  world  entirely  devoid  of  all  the  gods  and  monsters,  demons  and  angels,  spirits  and 
ghosts,  and  the  myriad  other  “supernatural”  beings  that  have  variously  governed, 
nurtured,  energized,  and  terrorized  all  other  historical  realities  for  millennia.8  It  is 
a  world  where  physical  death  is  final  extinction,  a  world  emptied  of  heavens  and  hells, 
reincarnations,  and  all  those  mortal  agencies,  from  Christian  saints  to  the  Igbo  egwu- 
gwu,  whose  powers  continue  to  radiate  and  condition  life  from  beyond  the  grave.  It 
is  a  world  that  has  summarily  extinguished  all  those  “magical”  vital  forces  that  once 
animated  entire  ecologies  and  civilizations,  like  Polynesian  mana,  Hindu  shakti,  and 
Chinese  qi.  It  is  a  world  without  anima  or  atman,  psyche  or  soul.9 

From  this  rather  literal  materialism,  it  of  course  follows  that  modern  liberal  on¬ 
tology  is  also  thoroughly  secular.  Insofar  as  it  recognizes  the  possibility  of  divinity 
at  all,  it  objectifies  gods  as  effects  of  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  human  beings,  as 
artifacts  of  human  faith,  prayer,  and  ritual,  not  as  independently  existing,  “magical” 
agencies  in  their  own  right.  It  thus  feels  comfortable  relegating  all  gods  and  the 
beliefs  that  produce  them  to  a  second-order  realm  of  experience  called  “religion,” 
a  sacred  space  or  sphere  that  is  rationally  disaggregated  from  the  rest  of  social  life. 
This  idea  of  a  detached,  abstract  realm  of  “religion”  may  well  make  sense  to  those 
who  have  come  to  think  of  divinity  itself  as  a  detached,  abstract  object  of  belief,  like 
the  god  of  Protestant  Christianity.  But  it  would  have  made  no  sense  at  all  in  most 
non-modern  lifeworlds,  where  divinity  was  somehow  immanent  in  all  of  life’s  pro¬ 
cesses,  where  life  itself  would  have  ceased  altogether  if  the  gods  who  self-evidently 
controlled  it  were  somehow  relieved  of  their  responsibilities.  Religion  is  a  category 
that  makes  sense  only  in  our  modern  Western  world,  a  world  that  is  already  secular, 
a  world  where  gods  have  been  turned  from  subjects  into  objects,  because  humans 
already  presume  that  they  have  the  know-how  and  the  wherewithal  to  take  charge 
of  life  itself.10 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  essential  commitment  of  our  modern  Western 
ontology,  which  is  its  unapologetic  anthropocentrism.  Humans  who  presume  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  confining  the  actions  of  God  within  a  designated  field  of  religion, 

8  This  is  not  to  deny  for  a  moment  that  millions  of  individuals  in,  say,  the  contemporary  United  States 
sincerely  trust  in  the  existence  of  divinities  and  other  “religious”  phenomena.  But  because  of  prevailing 
modern  standards  of  realness,  such  phenomena  are  deemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  realm  of  “faith” 
or  “private  belief,”  even  by  the  believers  themselves.  And  regardless  of  the  personal  beliefs  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  no  “modern”  government  would  ever  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  health  and  wealth  of  its 
subjects  are  controlled  ultimately  by  “supernatural”  or  “magical”  forces. 

9  This  ontological  materialism  somehow  persists  even  though  quantum  physicists  have  long  ques¬ 
tioned  the  value  of  classical  Newtonian  ideas  of  material  quiddity.  See,  e.g.,  Paul  Davies  and  John 
Gribbin,  The  Matter  Myth:  Dramatic  Discoveries  That  Challenge  Our  Understanding  of  Physical  Reality 
(New  York,  1992);  Karen  Barad,  Meeting  the  Universe  Halfway:  Quantum  Physics  and  the  Entanglement 
of  Matter  and  Meaning  (Durham,  N.C.,  2007). 

10  For  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  category  “religion”  is  a  product  of  the  modern  secular  world, 
see  especially  Talal  Asad,  Genealogies  of  Religion:  Discipline  and  Reasons  of  Power  in  Christianity  and 
Islam  (Baltimore,  1993);  Asad,  Formations  of  the  Secular:  Christianity,  Islam,  Modernity  (Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
2003).  On  the  historical  antipathy  of  Protestant  Christianity  to  “magic,”  see  Keith  Thomas,  Religion  and 
the  Decline  of  Magic:  Studies  in  Popular  Beliefs  in  Sixteen  th-  and  Seventeenth-Century  England  (London, 
1971).  On  the  birth  of  a  modern  “biopolitics,”  which  authorizes  humans  to  “take  charge”  of  the  well- 
springs  of  life,  see  Michel  Foucault,  The  History  of  Sexuality,  vol.  1  :An  Introduction  (New  York,  1990), 
pt.  5;  Foucault,  The  Birth  of  Biopolitics:  Lectures  at  the  College  de  France,  1978-1979  (Basingstoke,  2008), 
chaps.  1-3. 
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a  marginal,  socially  inessential  realm  of  their  own  making,  will  obviously  have  little 
compunction  about  imposing  their  self-evidently  rational  dominion  upon  the  rest  of 
his  creation.  Modern  capitalist  ecology  is  predicated  upon  an  assumption  of  manifest 
species  exceptionalism.  The  tangled  mess  of  experience  is  thus  categorically  sun¬ 
dered  into  two  mutually  exclusive  objects,  whereby  an  intrinsically  human  order  of 
knowledge  and  reason,  agency  and  subjectivity,  appears  to  be  self-evidently  distinct 
from  a  non-human  order  of  “nature,”  from  a  mere  “environment”  of  inert  “re¬ 
sources,”  subject-less  “processes,”  and  enclosable  “property.”11  And  with  this  act  of 
cosmic  dichotomy,  moderns  have  also  sundered  their  world  forever  from  most  if  not 
all  non-modern  worlds.  They  have  irrevocably  distanced  themselves  from  peoples 
whose  modes  of  being  were  governed  by  the  unchanging  annual  rhythms  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  life  cycles  of  animals  and  plants;  from  peoples 
who  knew  the  lands  that  nurtured  them  in  some  sense  as  their  parents  or  ancestors; 
from  peoples  who  took  it  for  granted  that  countless  non-human  agents  and  subjects 
were  always  out  there,  immanent  in  earth,  sky,  rivers,  and  seas,  making  all  human 
life  possible.12 

But  perhaps  the  modern  ontological  cuts  that  would  be  most  unfathomable  to 
non-modern  peoples  would  be  those  we  make  between  ourselves  and  other  persons. 
Here  we  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  core  ontological  commitments  that  sustain 
liberal  capitalist  reality,  namely  our  individualism,  our  commonsense  assumption 
that  all  human  beings  are  naturally  autonomous,  self-interested,  pre-social  subjects. 

This  ontological  individualism  would  have  been  scarcely  intelligible  to,  say,  the 
inhabitants  of  precolonial  Bali  or  Hawai’i,  where  the  divine  king  or  chief,  the  visible 
incarnation  of  the  god  Lono,  was  “the  condition  of  possibility  of  the  community,” 
and  thus  “encompasse[d]  the  people  in  his  own  person,  as  a  projection  of  his  own 
being,”  such  that  his  subjects  were  all  “particular  instances  of  the  chief’s  existence.”13 
It  would  have  been  barely  imaginable,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world  of  medieval 
Europe,  where  conventional  wisdom  proverbially  figured  sovereign  and  subjects  as 
the  head  and  limbs  of  a  single  primordial  “body  politic”  or  corpus  mysticum.14  And 
the  idea  of  a  natural,  pre-social  individual  would  be  wholly  confounding  to,  say, 
traditional  Hindus  and  the  Hagen  people  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  who  objectify  all 

11  See,  e.g.,  Bruno  Latour,  Politics  of  Nature:  How  to  Bring  the  Sciences  into  Democracy  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  2004). 

12  See,  e.g.,  Philippe  Descola,  Beyond  Nature  and  Culture,  trans.  Janet  Lloyd  (Chicago,  2013);  Eduardo 
Kohn,  How  Forests  Think:  Toward  an  Anthropology  beyond  the  Human  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2013).  For  the 
claim  that  we  now  live  in  an  “anthropocene”  era,  in  which  humankind  has  assumed  the  status  of  a 
geological  agency,  see,  e.g.,  Michael  Shellenberger  and  Ted  Nordhaus,  Love  Your  Monsters:  Postenvi¬ 
ronmentalism  and  the  Anthropocene  (Oakland,  Calif.,  2011). 

13  Clifford  Geertz,  Negara:  The  Theatre  State  in  Nineteenth-Century  Bali  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1980),  es¬ 
pecially  128-129;  Marshall  Sahlins,  Islands  of  History  (Chicago,  1985),  36;  Sahlins,  “Hierarchy  and  Hu¬ 
manity  in  Polynesia,  in  Antony  Hooper  and  Judith  Huntsman,  eds.,  Transformations  of  Polynesian  Cul¬ 
ture  (Auckland,  1985),  195-217,  here  207,  214-215. 

w  This  figure  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  numerous  intellectual  luminaries  of  the  age,  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Dante  to  Christine  de  Pizan  and  Jean  Gerson.  See  Otto  von  Gierke,  Political  Theories  of 
the  Middle  Age,  trans.  Frederic  William  Maitland  (Cambridge,  1927),  22—30;  Anton-Hermann  Chroust, 
The  Coiporate  Idea  and  the  Body  Politic  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  Review  of  Politics  9,  no.  4  (1947):  423— 
452;  Antony  Black,  Political  Thought  in  Europe,  1250-1450  (New  York,  1992),  chap.  1.  On  the  self- 
evident  interdependence  of  human  beings,  see,  e.g.,  Aquinas,  Commentary  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  1.1.4 
For  “body  politic”  as  corpus  mysticum,  see  Ernst  H.  Kantorowicz,  The  King’s  Two  Bodies:  A  Study  in 
Mediaeval  Political  Theology  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1957),  chap.  5. 
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persons  as  permeable,  partible  “dividuals”  or  “social  microcosms,”  as  provisional 
embodiments  of  all  the  actions,  gifts,  and  accomplishments  of  others  that  have  made 
their  lives  possible.15 

We  alone  in  the  modern  capitalist  West,  it  seems,  regard  individuality  as  the  true 
primordial  estate  of  the  human  person.  We  alone  believe  that  humans  are  always 
already  unitary,  integrated  selves,  all  born  with  a  natural,  pre-social  disposition  to 
pursue  a  rationally  calculated  self-interest  and  act  competitively  upon  our  no  less 
natural,  no  less  pre-social  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  private  property.  We  alone  are 
thus  inclined  to  see  forms  of  sociality,  like  relations  of  kinship,  nationality,  ritual, 
class,  and  so  forth,  as  somehow  contingent,  exogenous  phenomena,  not  as  essential 
constituents  of  our  very  subjectivity,  of  who  or  what  we  really  are  as  beings.  And  we 
alone  believe  that  social  being  exists  to  serve  individual  being,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around — because  we  alone  imagine  that  individual  humans  are  freestanding 
units  in  the  first  place,  “unsocially  sociable”  beings  who  ontologically  precede  what¬ 
ever  “society”  our  self-interest  prompts  us  to  form  at  any  given  time.16 

Accordingly,  the  logic  of  liberal  individualism  mandates  a  separation  between 
this  self-sustaining  “(civil)  society”  of  free  individuals  and  any  corresponding  state. 
While  “government”  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  and  enforce  rights,  especially  the 
right  to  accumulate  property,  it  is  also  by  definition  a  “necessary  evil,”  since  it  entails 
alienating  one’s  natural  freedom  to  rule  oneself  to  other  self-interested  individuals, 
who  will  inevitably  rule  for  themselves.17  Hence  government’s  powers  must  be  ex¬ 
pressly  constrained  by  mechanisms  such  as  elections  and  term  limits.  Hence,  too, 
because  “the  wealth  of  nations”  ultimately  depends  on  the  unencumbered  liberty  of 
individuals  to  act  on  their  innate  dispositions  to  “improve”  themselves,  a  free  realm 
of  “private”  life  must  be  protected  from  the  realm  of  “public”  power  by  bills  of  rights 
and  other  such  devices.18  And  hence  in  our  modern  world  alone,  it  seems  entirely 

15  See  especially  McKim  Marriott,  “Hindu  Transactions:  Diversity  without  Dualism,”  in  Bruce  Kap- 
ferer,  ed.,  Transaction  and  Meaning:  Directions  in  the  Anthropology  of  Change  and  Symbolic  Behavior 
(Philadelphia,  1976),  109-142;  Marriott,  “Constructing  an  Indian  Ethnosociology,”  in  Marriott,  ed., 
India  through  Hindu  Categories  (New  Delhi,  1990),  1-39;  Marilyn  Strathern,  The  Gender  of  the  Gift: 
Problems  with  Women  and  Problems  with  Society  in  Melanesia  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1988).  Cf.  Mark  S.  Mosko, 
“Motherless  Sons:  ‘Divine  Kings’  and  ‘Partible  Persons’  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,”  Man ,  n.s.,  27,  no. 
4  (1992):  697-717;  Annette  B.  Weiner,  Inalienable  Possessions:  The  Paradox  of  Keeping-While- Giving 
(Berkeley,  Calif.,  1992). 

16  The  classic  statement  of  this  account  of  human  subjectivity  and  sociality  is  John  Locke,  Second 
Treatise  of  Government,  ed.  C.  B.  Macpherson  (Indianapolis,  1980),  chap.  8.  On  humanity’s  “unsocial 
sociability,”  see,  e.g.,  Immanuel  Kant,  “Idea  for  a  Universal  History  with  a  Cosmopolitan  Intent,”  in 
Kant,  Perpetual  Peace  and  Other  Essays  on  Politics,  History,  and  Morals  (Indianapolis,  1983),  29-40,  here 
31-32.  Attempts  to  argue  for  the  presence  of  individualism  in  non-modern  worlds  tend  to  mistake  be¬ 
havioral  individualism  for  ontological  individualism.  See,  e.g.,  Alan  Macfarlane,  The  Origins  of  English 
Individualism:  The  Family,  Property  and  Social  Transition  (Oxford,  1978).  While  instances  of  egoism  and 
self-interested  behavior  may  be  more  or  less  ubiquitous  in  history,  I  know  of  no  non-modern  lifeworld 
that  objectified  itself  as  the  creation  of  natural,  pre-social  human  individuals.  Ontological  individualism, 
as  we  know  it,  can  be  realized  only  in  a  “European”  lifeworld,  in  an  environment  that  is  already  con¬ 
ditioned  by  other  consonant,  uniquely  modern  metaphysical  commitments,  like  those  to  materialism, 
secularism,  and  anthropocentrism. 

17  E.g.,  Thomas  Paine,  “Common  Sense,”  in  Thomas  Paine:  Political  Writings,  ed.  Bruce  Kuklick 
(Cambridge,  2000),  1-45,  here  3.  On  the  protection  of  property  rights  as  the  primary  purpose  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  see,  e.g.,  Locke,  Second  Treatise  of  Government,  29. 

18  On  how  the  individual  disposition  to  accumulate  produces  national  wealth,  see,  e.g.,  Adam  Smith, 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  Books  I-III  (Harmondsworth,  1986),  446.  This  is  the  proverbial  “invisible  hand” 
mechanism,  first  mentioned  in  Smith,  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  ed.  D.  D.  Raphael  and  A.  L. 
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natural  that  rulers  should  not  manage  the  basic  means  of  existence,  that  what  we  call 
the  “market  forces”  of  our  “economy”  should  be  free  from  any  governmental  control. 
In  our  world  alone,  it  seems,  human  individuals  are  presumed  to  possess  the  capacity 
to  secure  all  of  life’s  basic  necessities  for  themselves.19 

Yet  the  tools  of  standard  historicist  practice  remain  strangely  insensitive  to  the 
ontological  variabilities  of  past  experience.  Instead,  they  authorize  us  to  superim¬ 
pose  peculiarly  modern  metaphysical  conditions  upon  all  non-modern  lifeworlds.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  we  can  look  to  classical  Athens,  a  non-modern  “Western”  life- 
world,  and  consider  how  mainstream  scholarship  historicizes  the  Athenian  politeia 
(“way  of  life”). 


One  should  say  up  front  that  antiquity  has  left  us  no  explicit,  comprehensive  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  the  Athenians  took  to  be  the  essential  givens  of  their  existence.  Unlike 
us,  it  seems,  the  Athenians  did  not  need  armies  of  scientific  experts  to  tell  them  what 
was  really  there  and  what  was  not.  Their  ontology  was  implicit  in  the  stories  they  told 
about  themselves  and  in  all  their  shared  practices,  and  it  was  far  less  complex  and 
convoluted  than  our  own.  Briefly  stated,  their  politeia  was  premised  upon  just  three 
a  priori  metaphysical  foundations.20 

First  and  foremost,  there  were  the  gods.  There  were  two  populations  in  the  land 
of  Attica,  not  just  one.  The  Athenians  coexisted  with  innumerable  deities  and  other 
numinous  beings.  Their  polis  was  “totally  suffused”  with  “the  gods  and  their  con¬ 
cerns.”21  These  gods  were  not  just  effects  of  human  ideas  or  beliefs.  They  were  real, 
independent  subjects  and  agents  in  the  world  of  time  and  space,  who  ultimately 
controlled  all  of  life’s  processes  and  outcomes.22  Hence,  the  most  costly,  conspicuous 


Macfie,  vol.  1  of  The  Glasgow  Edition  of  the  Works  and  Correspondence  of  Adam  Smith  (Oxford,  1976), 
184. 

19  On  the  invention  of  “the  economy”  as  a  metrological  device  in  the  1930s,  see  Timothy  Mitchell, 
“Rethinking  Economy,”  Geoforum  39,  no.  3  (2008):  1 1 16-1121.  On  liberal  market  freedom  and  its  for¬ 
mation,  see,  e.g.,  Bernard  E.  Harcourt,  The  Illusion  of  Free  Markets:  Punishment  and  the  Myth  of  Natural 
Order  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  2011);  Eric  MacGilvray,  The  Invention  of  Market  Freedom  (New  York,  2011). 

20  To  my  knowledge,  the  following  account  represents  the  first  attempt  by  a  modern  historian  to 
specify  the  contents  of  the  ontology  that  was  presupposed  by  the  Athenian  politeia.  An  important  qual¬ 
ification  should  duly  be  noted.  Like  any  other  ontology,  the  Athenian  instance  is  in  the  end  what  we  would 
call  a  “working  model’  of  the  givens  of  existence  in  a  particular  lifeworld,  albeit  a  model  whose  truth 
was  continually  presupposed  and  reproduced  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  everyday  life.  As  a  con¬ 
tingent,  ultimately  provisional  human  construct,  it  can  thus  help  us  account  for  the  general  prevailing 
patterns  of  thought  and  action  in  Athens.  But  it  could  not  in  itself  rule  out  the  possibility  of  heterodox 
thought  and  action  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  in  Athenian  antiquity  as  in  liberal  modernity,  one  can  readily 
find  cases  of  individual  thought  and  behavior  that  might  seem  to  contradict  the  prevailing  ontological 
commitments.  And  it  is  even  possible  to  find  alternative  “models”  of  the  foundations  of  social  being  in 
the  work  of  certain  heterodox  thinkers,  e.g.,  Plato. 

21  Loren  J.  Samons  II,  Empire  of  the  Owl:  Athenian  Imperial  Finance  (Stuttgart,  2000),  326-327.  While 
it  is  hard  to  know  how  many  gods  received  cults  in  Attica,  the  number  was  probably  above  two  hundred, 
including  more  than  thirty  avatars  of  Athena.  On  this  unusually  large  number,  see  Robert  Garland, 
Introducing  New  Gods:  The  Politics  of  Athenian  Religion  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1992),  9-14;  Robert  Parker,  Poly¬ 
theism  and  Society  at  Athens  (Oxford,  2005),  397;  cf.  Xenophon,  Constitution  of  the  Athenians  3.2;  Pau- 
sanias  1.17.1,  1.24.3. 

—  On  the  more  important  gods  of  the  Athenians  and  their  respective  life-sustaining  functions,  see 
Parker,  Polytheism  and  Society  at  Athens,  chaps.  17—18.  Cf.  Jon  D.  Mikalson,  Athenian  Popular  Religion 
(Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1983),  chap.  3. 
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buildings  in  Athens  were  not  political  structures  or  philosophical  schools.  They  were 
temples,  suitably  opulent  residences  for  the  divine  overlords  of  the polis.  Hence,  too, 
time  itself  in  Athens  was  organized  around  the  annual  performance  of  dozens  of 
festivals,  local  and  national.  And  hence  prayers,  oaths,  and  offerings  to  gods  ac¬ 
companied  almost  every  human  activity  and  event,  from  farming,  trading,  decision¬ 
making,  and  warfare  to  marriage  and  childbirth.  While  the  Athenians  convened  en 
masse  to  produce  binding  decisions  in  their  assembly  on  just  forty  or  so  days  each 
year,  their  engagements  with  divinity  were  ubiquitous  and  continuous,  requiring  a 
vast  ongoing  outlay  of  precious  resources.  Ritual  action  in  Athens  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  showing  piety  or  reverence  to  higher  powers.  It  was  above  all  about 
inducing  those  powers  to  manage  and  secure  the  vitality  of  the  polis  as  a  whole.23 

The  second  foundation  of  Athenian  social  being  was  the  land  of  Attica  itself.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  Attica  was  not  some  generic  territorial  tract  or  abstract 
reserve  of  enclosable  property.  It  was  a  land  like  no  other,  a  singular  living  organism 
that  was  at  once  their  “nurse  and  fatherland  and  mother.”24  To  begin  with,  since  the 
Athenians  claimed  to  be  an  autochthonous  or  indigenous  people  who  had  inhabited 
Attica  since  time  immemorial,  the  land  was  understood  to  be  a  patrilineal  family 
inheritance,  a  means  of  life  passed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers.25  But  they  also 
simultaneously  gendered  their  land  as  female,  as  a  generative  body  or  agency  with 
whom  they  shared  an  essential  consanguinity.  Mother  Attica,  they  said,  had  phys¬ 
ically  given  birth  to  the  first  Athenians,  ancestral  kings  such  as  Cecrops  and  Erech- 
theus,  who  were  born  literally  from  her  soil.26  As  the  first  land  on  earth  to  provide 
life-sustaining  crops  of  grain  and  olives,  she  had  also  nourished  these  first  humans.27 
She  had  introduced  gods  to  her  domain  to  serve  as  “rulers  and  teachers,”  to  instruct 
Athenians  in  all  the  basic  “skills”  ( tekhnai )  necessary  to  maintain  their  fledgling 
polis .28  And  just  as  she  had  served  them  ever  since,  as  “the  very  nurse  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,”  so  too  the  Athenians  had  “cherished  her  as  fondly  as  the  best  of  children 
cherish  their  fathers  and  mothers,”  by  defending  her,  cultivating  her,  and  protecting 
her  from  harm  of  all  kinds.29 

These  same  children  of  Attica,  of  course,  duly  formed  the  third  essence  of  the 
polis.  But  they  did  not  do  so  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  pre-given  individuals.  Rather, 
like  their  counterparts  in,  say,  precolonial  Hawai’i  and  medieval  Europe,  they  took 
their  place  in  the  world  as  a  single,  corporate  person,  a  person  they  called  simply 
Demos,  “the  People  of  the  Athenians.”  As  the  human  face  or  person  of  the  polis 
itself,  this  unitary  Demos  was  a  kind  of  ageless,  primordial  superorganism  that  had 
been  continually  present  in  Attica  since  the  time  of  those  first  earth-born  kings.  It 
thus  existed  prior  to  and  apart  from  the  particular  living,  breathing  persons  who 
happened  to  constitute  and  embody  it  at  any  given  time.30  So  membership  in  this 

23  For  the  Athenians’  exceptionally  lavish  expenditures  on  festivals,  see,  e.g.,  Demosthenes  4.35-36. 

24  Isocrates  4.24-25. 

25  E.g.,  Demosthenes  60.4;  Herodotus  1.56.2,  7.161.3;  Lysias  2.17;  Thucydides  1.2.5,  2.36.1. 

26  E.g.,  Euripides,  Ion  1163-1164;  Herodotus  8.55;  Homer,  Iliad  5.47-48.  Cf.  Pindar,  Isthmian  2.19. 

27  E.g.,  Demosthenes  60.4-5;  Plato,  Menexenus  237d-238a. 

28  Plato,  Menexenus  238a-b. 

29  Isocrates  12.125. 

30  See  Greg  Anderson,  “The  Personality  of  the  Greek  State,”  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  129  (2009): 
1-21.  Demos  was  typically  figured  as  a  singular  mature  male  person.  For  a  catalogue  and  discussion  of 
more  than  thirty  attested  Demos  images,  see  Amy  C.  Smith,  “Athenian  Political  Art  from  the  Fifth  and 
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Demos  was  not  a  matter  of  abstract,  legalistic  “citizenship.”  It  was  about  “having  a 
share  of”  ( metekhein )  the  life  of  a  free  social  body,  a  polis  life  or  politeia,  without 
which  an  individual  life  would  have  been  unfree  and  unthinkable.31  Prevailing  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  essentially  corporate,  primordial  nature  of  Greek  polis  com¬ 
munities  are  well  expressed  by  Aristotle: 

The  polis  is  by  nature  clearly  prior  to  the  household  and  the  individual,  since  the  whole 
is  of  necessity  prior  to  the  part;  for  example,  if  the  whole  body  is  destroyed,  there  will 
be  no  foot  or  hand,  except  in  the  equivocal  sense  that  we  might  speak  of  a  stone  hand; 
for  when  destroyed  the  hand  will  be  no  better  than  that  .  .  .  The  proof  that  the  polis  is 
a  creation  of  nature  and  prior  to  the  individual  is  that  the  individual,  when  isolated,  is 
not  self-sufficing;  and  therefore  he  is  like  a  part  in  relation  to  the  whole.  But  he  who  is 
unable  to  live  in  society,  or  has  no  need  because  he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  must  be  either 
a  beast  or  a  god;  he  is  no  part  of  the  polis?2 

For  Greeks,  in  other  words,  human  life  beyond  a  bare  animal  existence  was  always 
already  social,  and  social  life  was  always  already  what  we  would  call  political.33 

No  less  alien  to  modern  sensibilities,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Athenian 
social  body  were  not  persons  but  households  ( oikoi ).34  Between  them,  these  house¬ 
holds  shared  responsibility  for  extracting  the  means  of  existence  from  the  land  of 
Attica,  which  was  conceptualized  as  a  life  source  for  all,  not  as  “private  property.”35 
Like  the  cells  of  a  human  body,  Athenian  oikoi  subsisted  as  discrete  entities  by  main¬ 
taining  a  symbiotic  relationship  with  the  compound  organism  that  they  collectively 
composed.  Hence,  simply  being  born  within  Athenian  territory  did  not  make  one  an 
Athenian  and  give  one  the  capacity  to  “share”  in  the  politeia.  Under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  what  made  one  an  Athenian  was  being  born  into  the  body  of  Demos 
through  an  Athenian  oikos,  through  parents  who  were  themselves  already  products 
and  producers  of  the  life  of  the  polis?6 


Fourth  Centuries  BCE:  Images  of  Political  Personifications,”  in  Christopher  W.  Blackwell,  ed.,  Demos: 
Classical  Athenian  Democracy,  14-23,  http://www.stoa.org/projects/demos/article_personifications.  Cf. 
Aristophanes,  Knights',  Pausanias  1.3.3;  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  12.87. 

31  On  the  differences  between  polis  membership  and  modern  citizenship,  see  Martin  Ostwald, 
“Shares  and  Rights:  ‘Citizenship’  Greek  Style  and  American  Style,”  in  Josiah  Ober  and  Charles  W. 
Hedrick,  eds.,  Demokratia:  A  Conversation  on  Democracies,  Ancient  and  Modem  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1996), 
49-61. 

32  Politics  1253al9-29.  For  a  more  extended  comparison  of  the  polis  to  a  human  body,  see  Politics 
1302b34-1303a2. 

33  U  the  Greek  mind,  the  idea  of  a  “society”  of  pre-social  individuals  would  have  evoked  images  of 
the  lawless  anti  -polis  of  the  antisocial,  man-eating  Cyclopes  (Homer,  Odyssey  9.105-130). 

,4  On  the  centrality  ’  of  the  oikos  to  Athenian  life,  see,  e.g.,  Hans  Julius  Wolff,  “Marriage  Law  and 
Family  Organization  in  Ancient  Athens,”  Traditio  2  (1944):  43-95;  S.  C.  Todd,  The  Shape  of  Athenian 
^(Oxford,  1993),  201-231;  Edward  E.  Cohen,  The  Athenian  Nation  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2000),  especially 

On  Athenian  ideas  about  land  “ownership”  and  how  they  differed  from  modern,  liberal  suppo¬ 
sitions,  see  Lin  Foxhall,  “Household,  Gender  and  Property  in  Classical  Athens,”  Classical  Quarterly  39, 
no.  1  (1989):  22-44;  Alison  Burford,  Land  and  Labor  in  the  Greek  World  (Baltimore,  1993),  chap.  1. 

Hence,  the  process  that  scholars  usually  refer  to  in  modern  terms  as  “citizenship  registration”  was 
really  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  verify  that  the  would-be  Athenian  truly  was  descended  from  an 
established,  legitimate  Athenian  oikos.  Hence,  too,  this  process  was  conducted  in  one’s  local  district  or 
deme,  not  in  a  central  location,  since  one’s  neighbors  were  best  positioned  to  determine  who  was  and 
who  was  not  areal  Athenian.  See  David  Whitehead,  The  Demes  of  Attica,  508/7-ca.  250  B.C.:  A  Political 
and  Social  Study  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1986),  97-109.  As  a  general  rule,  “aliens”  ( xenoi )  could  become  Athe¬ 
nians  only  it  they  had  made  some  extraordinary  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  Athenian  polis. 
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As  for  the  respective  contributions  of  those  parents  to  the  reproduction  of 
Demos,  the  Athenians  believed  that  the  gods  had  designed  male  and  female  to  play 
different,  but  complementary  and  equally  essential,  roles.  Since  every  Athenian  oikos 
was  in  principle  a  hereditary,  patrilineal  unit,  its  senior  male  member  served  as  its 
custodial  head  and  primary  representative  in  the  outside  world.  He  duly  assumed 
with  his  other  fellow  household  heads  the  shared  responsibility  for  administering  and 
protecting  the  life  of  the  social  body  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile,  as  “outsiders”  who  had 
left  one  household  to  marry  into  another,  adult  females  obviously  did  not  normally 
assume  such  duties.  Their  primary  role  in  the  polis  was  rather  to  sustain  the  life  of 
Demos  by  producing,  nurturing,  and  managing  life  within  its  constituent  oikoi 31 

Given,  then,  the  inseparable  symbiosis  between  polis  and  oikos  in  classical  Ath¬ 
ens,  how  exactly  did  the  Athenians  objectify  personhood  and  selfhood?  Again,  the 
prevailing  notions  were  distinctly  non-modern.  Indeed,  it  may  be  helpful  to  think  of 
each  Athenian,  whether  male  or  female,  as  a  “dividual”  or  plural  self.  Most  imme¬ 
diately,  each  one  was  simultaneously  both  a  polites,  a  constituent  or  expression  of 
the  social  body  or  Demos,  and  an  idiotes,  a  constituent  or  expression  of  a  particular 
oikos.38  In  our  modern  terms,  it  is  as  if  they  were  all  two  different  people  or  beings 
at  the  same  time"',  each  with  its  own  distinct  form  of  personality  or  subjectivity.  And 
both  forms  of  subjectivity  were  relational.39  That  is  to  say,  Athenians  never  stood  just 
for  themselves  as  disaggregated  individuals,  as  singular  instantiations  of  a  universal 
personhood.  They  always  confronted  the  world  as  constituents  of  a  particular  pre¬ 
given  group  or  body  larger  than  themselves,  as  human  materializations  of  the  polis 
and  the  household  that  made  their  lives  free  and  possible  in  the  first  place.  Oikos 
and  polis  were  what  they  were,  the  very  stuff  that  they  were  made  of,  making  an 
Athenian  essentially  different  from  all  other  persons,  Greek  and  non-Greek.40 

In  sum,  the  real  world  of  the  Athenians  was  premised  upon  a  life-sustaining  in¬ 
terdependence  between  just  three  elements:  a  cosmic  ecology  of  gods,  land,  and 
people.  If  the  gods’  role  in  this  ecology  was  to  reproduce  the  basic  conditions  of 
existence  for  land  and  people,  the  role  of  mother  Attica  was  to  furnish  the  essential 
means  of  material  life  for  people  and  gods.  The  people’s  role,  meanwhile,  was  to 
harness  and  distribute  these  means  in  such  a  way  that  the  land  would  always  be 
cultivated  and  defended,  that  the  gods  would  always  be  honored  appropriately,  and 
that  they  themselve,s  would  remain  a  healthy,  united  Demos,  thereby  ensuring  the 

37  On  the  “natural”  complementarity  of  gender  roles,  see,  e.g.,  Xenophon,  Oeconomicus  7.1-43, 
where  the  wife/mother  figure  is  cast  as  the  “queen  bee”  of  the  oikos.  More  generally,  on  the  vital  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  women  to  the  reproduction  of  polis  and  oikos,  see,  e.g.,  Virginia  J.  Hunter,  Policing 
Athens:  Social  Control  in  the  Attic  Lawsuits,  420-320  B.C.  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1994);  Cynthia  Patterson, 
“The  Case  against  Neaira  and  the  Public  Ideology  of  the  Athenian  Family,”  in  Alan  L.  Boegehold  and 
Adele  C.  Scafuro,  eds Athenian  Identity  and  Civic  Ideology  (Baltimore,  1994),  199-216;  Patterson,  The 
Family  in  Greek  History  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1998);  Cohen,  The  Athenian  Nation,  30-48. 

38  On  the  polites  /idiotes  distinction,  see,  e.g.,  Lene  Rubinstein,  “The  Athenian  Political  Perception 
of  the  Idiotes,”  in  Paul  Cartledge,  Paul  Millett,  and  Sitta  von  Reden,  eds.,  Kosmos:  Essays  in  Order, 
Conflict,  and  Community  in  Classical  Athens  (Cambridge,  1998),  125-143.  Feminine  equivalents  of  these 
distinct  personalities  (politis,  idiotis )  are  also  attested,  though  not  commonly  so. 

39  Cf.  the  similar  emphasis  on  relational  selfhood  in  Christopher  Gill,  Personality  in  Greek  Epic, 
Tragedy,  and  Philosophy:  The  Self  in  Dialogue  (Oxford,  1996). 

40  For  a  recent  argument  that  a  distinctly  “racial”  (rather  than  legalistic)  model  of  “citizenship” 
prevailed  in  Athens,  see  Susan  Lape,  Race  and  Citizen  Identity  in  the  Classical  Athenian  Democracy  (New 
York,  2010). 
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orderly  perpetuation  of  the  ecology  as  a  whole.  And  they  organized  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

This  mode  of  organization  is  what  they  called  their  politeia,  their  demokratia.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  “democracy”  as  we  understand  the  term.  It  was  whatever 
Demos  had  to  do  to  ensure  its  own  continued  vitality  in  its  particular  environment, 
where  life  depended  upon  preserving  symbiotic  relations  with  mysterious  non-hu- 
man  agencies  in  the  face  of  more  or  less  constant  threats  from  other  human  com¬ 
munities  elsewhere.  In  short,  demokratia  was  wherever  the  constituents  of  Demos, 
male  and  female,  acted  in  and  upon  the  world  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  polis.  This 
might  be  in  their  homes  or  neighborhoods.  Or  it  fnight  be  in  the  assembly,  in  law 
courts,  at  festivals,  on  the  battlefield,  or  wherever  else  Athenians  convened  to  act 
as  one  in  the  unitary  person  of  the  polis  itself.  When  so  gathered,  they  would  in  effect 
shed  their  personal  selves  as  idiotai,  or  household  members,  and  assume  their  other 
social  personae,  as  politai  (male)  or  politides  (female),  as  generic,  interchangeable 
incarnations  of  Demos,  the  human  essence  of  the  polis.41  As  such,  these  Athenian 
“civilians”  freely  and  continually  ruled  themselves,  with  no  need  for  complex  ad¬ 
ministrative  systems,  a  police  apparatus,  or  expert  professional  leaders  of  any  kind.42 
This,  it  seems,  is  what  demokratia  meant  in  classical  Athens. 

Yet  it  is  not  what  demokratia  seems  to  mean  to  specialists  today.  Greek  historians 
are  of  course  fully  aware  that  the  Athenians  lived  according  to  their  own  world¬ 
making  truths,  including  all  those  just  described.  But  when  we  historicize  their  po¬ 
liteia,  we  are  instead  obliged  to  use  modern,  universalizing  models  and  categories, 
tools  that  actively  refashion  this  non-modern  lifeworld  to  fit  our  own  modern  on¬ 
tological  presuppositions. 


These  standard  tools  commit  us,  first  of  all,  to  a  peculiarly  modern  form  of  on¬ 
tological  materialism.  They  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  essences  of  Athens,  like  the 
essences  of  all  complex  societies,  are  to  be  found  in  a  material  substrate  of  self- 
evidently  distinct  fields  or  structures,  like  the  political,  the  social,  and  the  economic. 

For  example,  they  predispose  us  to  think  that  the  Athenian  assembly,  courts,  and 
other  decision-making  bodies  instantiated  a  freestanding  field  of  “government”  or 
“state,”  an  intrinsically  “political”  system  or  space  that  was  somehow  detached  from 
a  separate  object  called  Athenian  “society.”  Never  mind  that  these  two  mutually 
exclusive  categories  do  not  correspond  to  phenomena  in  ancient  experience.  We 
seldom  question  their  utility,  even  when  it  is  pointed  out  that,  say,  Athenian  “gov¬ 
ernment”  was  run  entirely  by  civilian  volunteers,  by  members  of  Athenian  “society.” 
Instead,  we  simply  infer  that  the  polis  of  Athens  must  have  been  some  kind  of  unusual 
blurring  or  fusion  of  state  and  society,  even  though  the  logic  that  causes  us  to  see 
these  two  components  as  discrete,  mutually  exclusive  objects  in  the  first  place,  the 
liberal  logic  of  protecting  a  free  “privacy”  from  government’s  “necessary  evil,”  would 
have  been  entirely  meaningless  to  the  Athenians.43 

41  For  more  on  the  realization  of  Demos  in  practice,  see  Anderson,  “The  Personality  of  the  Greek 

State,”  10-17.  J 

42  On  self-policing  by  male  and  female  Athenians,  see  Hunter,  Policing  Athens. 

43  See,  e.g.,  Robin  Osborne,  Demos:  The  Discovery  of  Classical  Attika  (Cambridge,  1985),  7-8;  Ian 
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Likewise,  our  science  leads  us  to  presume  that  activities  such  as  farming,  trading, 
and  moneylending  must  have  together  constituted  something  called  an  “economy.” 
Apparently  it  matters  little  to  us  that  the  Athenians  could  not  have  imagined  such 
a  system,  because  theirs  was  a  world  where  there  were  no  abstract  “markets,”  cap¬ 
italist-style  corporations,  or  private  property  as  such.  It  matters  little  that  theirs  was 
an  environment  where  hereditary  household  units  were  expected  to  supply  the  daily 
material  needs  of  all,  where  each  individual  oikos  was  its  own  self-sustaining  min¬ 
iature  life  “system,”  where  free  people  by  definition  worked  only  for  themselves. 
Again,  for  historians,  ancient  obliviousness  to  the  presence  of  a  modern  social  object 
like  an  economy  does  not  mean  that  said  object  was  not  really  there  in  antiquity.  It 
means  only  that  its  presence  must  have  been  somehow  blurred,  hidden,  or  “em¬ 
bedded”  elsewhere  in  experience.44 

In  short,  when  we  historicize  the  politeia  of  classical  Athens,  our  accounts  in¬ 
variably  translate  the  evidence  of  non-modern  experience  into  modern  social  objects 
such  as  government,  society,  and  economy.  While  we  presume  these  accounts  to  be 
God’s-eye,  “etic”  (outsider)  representations  of  objectively  real,  material  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  objects  in  question  would  have  meant  little  or  nothing  to  the  Athenians. 
They  remain  materially  self-evident  only  to  us,  not  least  because  it  is  the  very  tools 
of  our  practice  that  are  causing  us  to  see  them  there  in  the  first  place,  by  imposing 
modern  ontological  presuppositions  upon  the  ancient  data.  As  for  the  Athenians’ 
own  ontology,  the  non-modern  ontology  that  actually  conditioned  their  politeia,  our 
historicist  tools  would  have  us  reduce  this  to  a  body  of  insubstantial,  freestanding 
ideas,  to  a  pre-scientific,  “emic”  (insider)  account  of  the  material  world  that  we 
ourselves  have  been  busy  constructing.  Thus,  like  all  the  gods,  myths,  and  other 
“imaginary”  or  “ideological”  phenomena  that  seemed  all  too  true  and  real  at  the 
time,  the  contents  of  this  ancient  ontology  obviously  have  no  place  in  history  proper. 
They  belong  instead  to  the  separate  ambit  of  “cultural  history,”  along  with  all  the 
other  non-modern  figments  of  the  Athenian  mind.45 


Morris,  Burial and  Ancient  Society:  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  City-State  (Cambridge,  1987),  5;  Christian  Meier, 
The  Greek  Discovery  of  Politics,  trans.  David  McLintock  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1990),  especially  20-22; 
Josiah  Ober,  “The  Polis  as  a  Society:  Aristotle,  John  Rawls  and  the  Athenian  Social  Contract,”  in  Mogens 
Herman  Hansen,  ed.,  The  Ancient  Greek  City-State  (Copenhagen,  1993),  129-160,  here  129. 

44  For  the  “market  economy”  in  Athens,  see,  e.g.,  Edmund  M.  Burke,  “The  Economy  of  Athens  in 
the  Classical  Era:  Some  Adjustments  to  the  Primitivist  Model,”  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  122  (1992):  199-226;  Edward  E.  Cohen,  Athenian  Economy  and  Society:  A  Banking  Per¬ 
spective  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1993).  For  the  “ancient  economy”  as  an  “embedded”  or  “partially  embedded” 
phenomenon,  see,  e.g.,  M.  I.  Finley,  The  Ancient  Economy ,  2nd  ed.  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1999);  Darel  Tai 
Engen,  Honor  and  Profit:  Athenian  Trade  Policy  and  the  Economy  and  Society  of  Greece,  415-307  BCE 
(Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  2010).  For  all  his  well-intended  efforts  to  question  liberal  presuppositions  about 
humankind’s  innate  propensity  for  competitive  economic  acquisition,  Karl  Polanyi’s  familiar  claim  that 
economic  life  in  premodern  societies  was  “submerged”  or  “embedded”  in  “social  relations”  still  per¬ 
petuates  the  peculiarly  modern  idea  that  “economies”  themselves  are  quasi-natural  objects,  phenomena 
that  occur  more  or  less  inevitably  across  all  human  experience,  even  if  their  presence  remains  unobserved 
at  the  time.  See  Polanyi,  The  Great  Transformation:  The  Political  and  Economic  Origins  of  Our  Time  (New 
York,  1944),  especially  chap.  4. 

45  Seminal  works  on  Athenian  imaginaries  and  ideologies  that  have  helped  to  define  and  perpetuate 
this  analytical  dichotomy  include  Nicole  Loraux,  The  Invention  of  Athens:  The  Funeral  Oration  in  the 
Classical  City,  trans.  Alan  Sheridan  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1986);  Josiah  Ober,  Mass  and  Elite  in  Democratic 
Athens:  Rhetoric,  Ideology,  and  the  Power  of  the  People  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1989);  Boegehold  and  Scafuro, 
Athenian  Identity  and  Civic  Ideology. 
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Next,  by  authorizing  us  to  divest  Athenian  reality  of  its  constituent  “culture”  in 
this  way,  our  historicist  tools  of  course  require  us  to  secularize  Athens.  As  mere 
cultural  constructions  or  representations,  as  self-evidently  unreal  objects  rather  than 
real  subjects,  Athenian  divinities  can  be  summarily  excised  from  the  world  they  once 
ruled.  It  makes  no  difference,  apparently,  that  the  Athenians  premised  their  entire 
politeia  upon  the  assumption  that  gods  controlled  the  outcomes  of  most  if  not  all 
human  activities,  devoting  huge  quantities  of  their  social  resources  to  the  cause  of 
maintaining  the  divine  favor  upon  which  their  entire  ecology  depended.  Our  his- 
toricism  presumes  that  we  can  make  meaningful  sense  of  this  politeia  only  if  we  study 
it  as  an  essentially  disenchanted  construct,  as  if  the  Athenians  were  really  just  there 
all  by  themselves.  It  thus  encourages  us  to  abstract  their  vital  engagements  with 
divinity  from  the  rest  of  their  experience,  which  is  thereby  effectively  secularized. 
And  it  bids  us  to  bundle  all  their  non-secular  beliefs  and  rituals  conveniently  together 
in  a  field  we  call  “religion,”  which  it  inclines  us  to  regard  as  a  phenomenon  of  minor, 
largely  antiquarian  interest,  an  unfathomably  irrational  backdrop  to  the  real  business 
of  history  that  was  going  on  elsewhere.46 

And  then  the  anthropocentrist  premises  of  our  historicism  oblige  us  to  dismantle 
the  ecology  of  the  polis  still  further,  to  sunder  the  Athenians  from  their  ancestral 
land,  from  mother  Attica  herself.  Where  they  saw  a  loving  parent  who  actively  and 
continually  nurtured  and  sustained  them,  making  them  whatever  they  were,  we  tend 
to  see  only  a  passive  “environment,”  an  assemblage  of  landscape,  livestock,  and  cli¬ 
mate  that  existed  to  be  exploited  by  acquisitive  individuals.  Where  they  saw  a  con¬ 
sanguineous  communion  of  land  and  people,  we  see  division,  the  primordial  cleavage 
that  our  historicist  science  requires  us  to  inscribe  between  a  human  realm  and  a 
non-human  “nature.”  Accordingly,  we  write  the  history  of  their  polis  as  if  they  were 
its  only  agents  and  subjects,  as  if  they  imagined  themselves  the  masters  of  their  world 
rather  than  its  grateful  products.  As  for  the  contributions  to  this  story  made  by 
mother  Attica  and  all  the  other  non-human  agents  and  subjects  in  this  ancient  life 
system,  these  must  be  demystified  and  studied  under  the  specialist  rubric  of  “en¬ 
vironmental  history,”  if  they  are  to  be  studied  at  all.47 

Finally,  after  encouraging  us  to  strip  Athenian  reality  of  its  gods,  its  Attic  moth¬ 
erland,  and  its  “culture,”  our  historicism  would  have  us  complete  the  disintegration 
of  the  Athenians’  ecology  by  insisting  that  we  dismember  Demos  itself,  the  human 
essence  of  the  polis.  Simply  put,  the  individualist  premises  of  our  models  and  cat¬ 
egories  cannot  accept  the  reality  of  a  natural  social  body  or  self.  So  they  force  us 
instead  to  reduce  a  perpetual,  pre-given  corporate  subject,  a  free  superorganism  of 
households,  to  an  ever-changing  aggregate  of  pre-given  individual  subjects,  turning 
it  into  a  male-only,  quasi-liberal  association  of  free  “citizens.”  And  of  course  these 

46  For  an  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  Athenian  “religion,”  see  Robert  Parker,  Athenian  Religion: 
A  History  (Oxford,  1996).  For  an  influential  specialist  treatment  of  religion  as  the  “central  ideology”  of 
the  polis,  see  Christiane  Sourvinou-Inwood,  “What  Is  Polis  Religion?,”  in  Oswyn  Murray  and  Simon 
Price,  eds.,  The  Greek  City:  From  Homer  to  Alexander  (Oxford,  1990),  295-322. 

47  Even  nuanced  studies  of  Greek  ecology  still  take  for  granted  modern  ontological  divides  between, 
say,  “humankind”  and  “nature,”  “population”  and  “environment.”  See,  e.g.,  J.  Donald  Hughes,  “Ecology 
in  Ancient  Greece,”  Inquiry  18,  no.  2  (1975):  115-125;  Robert  Sallares,  The  Ecology  of  the  Ancient  Greek 
World  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1991). 
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free,  rational,  quasi-modern  subjects  seem  entirely  at  home  in  the  world  that  our 
categories  have  made  for  them,  a  disenchanted  world  of  quasi-modern  social  objects. 

The  net  outcome  of  our  mainstream  historicist  efforts  to  render  the  Athenian  way 
of  life  intelligible  is  thus  a  distinctly  materialist,  secularist,  anthropocentrist,  and 
individualist  account,  a  consensus  account  that  we  might  call  “democratic  Athens.” 
Here  the  Athenian politeia  is  summarily  reduced  to  a  specialist  “political”  system  or 
field  of  “government.”  Because  liberal  presuppositions  associate  “the  political”  with 
power  and  “the  social”  with  freedom,  this  “government”  is  invariably  seen  as  a  kind 
of  central  command  structure  from  which  all  order  in  Athens  duly  radiated.  And 
because  the  Athenians  knew  their  politeia  as  demokratia,  we  invariably  call  this  struc¬ 
ture  “democracy”  and  generally  assume  that  it  was  premised  upon  much  the  same 
individualist,  egalitarian  principles  as  inform  our  own  liberal  governments  today.  In 
other  words,  the  primary  essence  of  Athens  was  not  a  social  body  of  households  that 
was  intent  on  preserving  its  life-sustaining  ecology  with  the  gods  and  land  of  Attica, 
as  the  Athenians  themselves  believed.  It  was,  rather,  a  power  structure  that  was 
monopolized  by  self-interested  male  equals.48 


This  orthodox  historicist  account  of  the  Athenian  politeia  is  troubling  for  at  least 
three  fundamental  reasons.  First,  on  a  basic  ethical  level,  there  is  something  deeply 
troubling  about  a  historicism  that  would  re-engineer  non-modern  social  being  to  fit 
our  modern  ontological  presuppositions.  As  the  Athenian  instance  well  demon¬ 
strates,  our  conventional  practice  is  hardly  the  innocent  exercise  in  impartial,  God’s- 
eye  analysis  that  it  takes  itself  to  be.  It  is  altogether  more  like  a  thought  experiment. 
In  its  well-intentioned  efforts  to  render  past  worlds  commensurable  and  mutually 
intelligible,  it  ends  up  homogenizing  the  very  contents  of  all  past  experience  along 
modern  ontological  lines.  It  systematically  isolates  its  historical  subjects  from  all  the 
conditions  of  their  existence,  divesting  them  of  their  thought,  their  gods,  their  ecol¬ 
ogies,  and  what  they  took  to  be  their  real  selves.  It  then  reprograms  their  subjec¬ 
tivities  along  individualist  lines,  inserts  them  in  a  world  of  our  making,  one  that 
presupposes  their  individuality,  and  then  tries  to  explain  how  they  themselves  might 
once  have  created  and  sustained  such  a  world.  The  end  result  of  all  this  is  a  strange 
kind  of  counterfactual  history,  an  “as  if”  or  “what  if?”  form  of  history,  one  that  will 
always  end  up  figuring  past  worlds  as  imperfect  premonitions  of  our  own.49 

In  other  words,  our  standard  mode  of  history-making  authorizes  us  to  engage  in 
a  kind  of  retrospective  political  violence,  a  historicist  imperialism  that  would  force¬ 
fully  impose  the  realities  of  our  liberal  capitalist  present  upon  peoples  who  can  no 
longer  speak  for  themselves.  To  a  point,  of  course,  this  kind  of  imperialism  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  any  form  of  modern  historical  practice.  But  our  current  practice  comes 

48  See  especially  Ober,  Mass  and  Elite  in  Democratic  Athens-,  Josiah  Ober,  “The  Nature  of  Athenian 
Democracy,”  in  Ober,  The  Athenian  Revolution:  Essays  on  Ancient  Greek  Democracy  and  Political  Theory 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  1996),  107-122. 

49  Cf.  Chakrabarty’s  point  that  “European”  histories  of  non-modern  experiences  will  always  be  stories 
of  “incompleteness,”  “absence,”  and  “lack.”  See  Provincializing  Europe,  especially  chap.  1. 
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at  much  too  high  a  price  for  our  subjects,  effectively  depriving  them  of  the  power 
to  determine  the  essential  truth  of  who  and  what  they  really  were  at  the  time.50 

Presumably,  the  most  immediate  justification  for  this  ethically  questionable  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  that  it  at  least  produces  accounts  that  are  genuinely  “historical.”  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  problem  with  the  consensus  account  of  classical  Athens, 
for  the  closer  one  looks  at  the  “democratic  Athens”  of  our  textbooks  and  scholarship, 
the  more  historically  questionable  it  seems  to  be.  Even  when  taken  on  its  own  his- 
toricist  terms,  it  is  an  account  that  seems  to  be  riddled  with  improbable  paradoxes 
and  contradictions. 

For  example,  if  the  Athenians  ordered  their  world  according  to  something  like 
egalitarian  post-Enlightenment  principles,  how  could  they  have  denied  native-born 
adult  females  their  civil  right  of  self-determination  and  excluded  them  from  political 
life?  Can  we  even  speak  meaningfully  of  female  “citizens”  in  Athens  at  all?  For  that 
matter,  why  did  male  Athenians  never  apparently  question  the  pronounced  inequal¬ 
ities  of  wealth  among  them?  Why  did  they  simply  accept  the  fact  that  a  tiny  minority 
(approximately  1  percent)  of  super-rich  citizens  were  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
times  wealthier  than  the  average,  allowing  them  effectively  to  monopolize  all  po¬ 
sitions  of  influence  and  leadership  within  the  polisl 51  More  obviously,  if  they  were 
such  idealistic  democrats,  how  could  the  Athenians  have  tolerated  the  mass  impor¬ 
tation  of  slaves  into  Attica  from  non-Greek  regions  such  as  Thrace,  Scythia,  and 
Anatolia?  How  could  they  have  accepted  the  open  exploitation  of  as  many  as  80,000 
unfree  workers  in  their  midst  at  any  given  time?52  And  what,  exactly,  are  we  to  make 
of  the  empire  that  the  Athenians  established  in  the  Aegean  basin  circa  454-404  b.c., 
a  ruthless  imperialist  project  that  required  the  domination  of  and  extortion  of  vast 
revenues  from  around  170  other  Greek  city-states?53 

Needless  to  say,  specialists  are  hardly  unaware  of  these  and  other  such  issues.  All 
are  routinely  seen  as  “problems,”  as  examples  of  the  “contradictions,”  “anomalies,” 
or  “exceptions  to  the  rule”  that  are  allegedly  endemic  in  any  complex  society.54  But 
at  what  point  do  the  sheer  number  and  significance  of  these  “anomalies”  cause  us 
to  question  whether  any  such  “rule”  was  actually  there  at  the  time?  Was  Athens  really 
so  improbably  conflicted,  so  continually  at  odds  with  the  “democratic”  essence  of  its 
social  being? 

More  serious  still  is  a  basic  problem  of  evidence.  The  ontological  conditions  for 
this  strangely  self-conflicted  Athens  are  simply  missing.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Athenians  knew  any  precise  equivalents  of  our  state-society  divide,  our  freestanding 
systems  of  government  and  economy,  our  public  and  private  spheres,  our  sacred  and 
secular  realms,  our  legalistic  citizenship,  our  rights,  our  natural  individuality,  or  any 
of  the  other  essential  phenomena  that  are  presupposed  by  a  proto-liberal  order.  And 

5°cf.  Carol  Symes’s  observation  that  modern  historicism’s  “colonization”  of  the  Middle  Ages  means 
that  “there  is  no  way  to  study  ‘medieval’  people  for  their  own  sake  or  on  their  own  terms”;  “When  We 
Talk  about  Modernity,”  716. 

51  On  the  incomes,  expenditures,  and  influence  of  this  super-wealthy  minority,  see  John  K.  Davies, 
Wealth  and  the  Power  of  Wealth  in  Classical  Athens  (Salem,  N.H.,  1981). 

52  For  a  good  general  introduction  to  the  topic  of  slavery  in  Greece,  see  M.  I.  Finley,  Economy  and 
Society  in  Ancient  Greece  (Harmondsworth,  1981),  chaps.  6-11. 

53  For  a  thorough  overview  of  the  subject,  see  Russell  Meiggs,  The  Athenian  Empire  (Oxford,  1972). 

54  E.g.,  Cohen,  The  Athenian  Nation,  191. 
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in  the  absence  of  such  conditions,  it  becomes  that  much  harder  to  defend  our  “dem¬ 
ocratic  Athens”  as  a  historically  meaningful  account. 

To  this,  one  may  respond  that  it  is  ultimately  immaterial  whether  the  Athenians 
themselves  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  such  phenomena  in  their  world.  All  that 
matters  in  the  end  is  that  we  moderns  can  see  these  phenomena,  even  if  we  ourselves 
must  actively  construct  them  from  the  data  of  a  lifeworld  that  knew  itself  otherwise. 
We  know  these  phenomena  are  there  because  they  are  invariably  there,  always  and 
everywhere,  in  every  complex  social  environment.  Our  modern  scientific  devices  tell 
us  so.  And  in  the  end,  the  ontology  presupposed  by  our  historicist  science  is  more 
true  and  real  than  all  others,  because  it  rests  on  genuinely  objective  standards  of  truth 
and  realness.  But  does  it?  This  brings  us  to  the  third  basic  problem  with  “democratic 
Athens,”  namely  its  philosophically  questionable  premises. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  far  from  self-evident  where  any  independent  confirmation  of 
our  modern  Western  ontological  truths  might  come  from.  Obviously  it  cannot  come 
from  our  own  commonsense  experience  of  everyday  life,  since  that  common  sense 
is  itself  already  conditioned  by  precisely  the  same  modern  Western  truths.  Our  es¬ 
sential  individuality  as  subjects  will  inevitably  seem  to  possess  the  truth  of  its  own 
material  self-evidence  in  our  real  world,  a  liberal  capitalist  lifeworld  that  is  filled  with 
phenomena  such  as  rights,  privacy,  democracy,  and  a  free  market  economy,  which 
all  continually  presuppose  and  reproduce  the  truth  of  that  same  individuality.  Nor 
can  this  confirmation  come  from  our  mainstream  modern  science,  since  that  science 
also  already  takes  the  truth  of  our  prevailing  ontology  entirely  for  granted.  A  knowl¬ 
edge-producing  apparatus  that  draws  categorical  distinctions  between  “natural”  and 
“human”  sciences,  and  one  that  divides  human  experience  into  distinct  political, 
social,  economic,  and  psychological  fields,  has  already  made  its  own  basic  ontological 
commitments  all  too  clear.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  can  confirmation  come  from  any 
appeal  to  some  transcendent,  objective  truth  standard,  since  such  a  standard  likewise 
has  purchase  and  meaning  only  within  a  modern  materialist  ontology,  one  that  is 
already  inscribed  with  that  Cartesian  line  in  the  sand  that  would  forever  distinguish 
thought  from  matter. 

If  one  then  looks  beyond  the  confines  of  orthodox  modernist  science,  to  the 
thought  of  those  who  do  not  take  modernity’s  ontological  truths  for  granted,  the 
picture  becomes  even  less  reassuring.  Indeed,  one  will  find  a  disconcerting  number 
of  authorities  across  many  disciplines  who  have  all  somehow  challenged  the  universal 
truth  status  of  modernity’s  prevailing  account  of  what  is  really  there  in  the  world. 

For  more  than  eighty  years  now,  theoretical  physicists  have  recognized  that  clas¬ 
sical  Newtonian  materialism  cannot  adequately  account  for  all  the  phenomenal  con¬ 
tents  of  nature.  Its  inadequacies  are  most  readily  visible  at  the  quantum  level,  where 
phenomena  such  as  light  and  electrons  do  not  possess  fixed,  intrinsic  properties  as 
objectively  knowable  or  observable  things-in-themselves.  Light,  for  example,  will 
reveal  itself  as  particles  under  some  experimental  conditions,  and  as  waves  under 
others.  So  in  either  case,  experimenters  are  not  scientifically  seeing  or  knowing  a 
quantum-level  object  as  a  mind-independent  entity.  What  they  are  really  seeing  or 
knowing  is  a  quantum  effect,  an  effect  produced  by  the  interaction  between  an  ob¬ 
served  materiality  and  their  own  apparatus  of  observation.  All  quantum-level  phe¬ 
nomena,  like  particulate  light,  are  thus  materio-cultural  effects  of  this  kind.  They  are 
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“whole  phenomena,”  inextricable  entanglements  of  what  we  conventionally  call 
thought  and  matter.55 

And  one  could  argue  that  this  vein  of  post-Cartesian  analysis  has  effectively  been 
extended  from  the  quantum  up  to  the  social  level  by  another  group  of  heterodox 
thinkers.  Influenced  by  the  likes  of  Marx,  Gramsci,  Nietzsche,  and  Heidegger,  a 
formidable  array  of  contemporary  theorists  have  directly  or  indirectly  challenged  the 
ontological  foundations  of  liberal  modernity’s  human  sciences.56 

For  example,  thinkers  from  Marx  to  Foucault,  along  with  many  of  their  disciples, 
would  fundamentally  question  the  self-evidence  of  the  natural,  pre-social  individual, 
the  proposition  upon  which  all  our  prevailing  social  truths  ultimately  depend.  To¬ 
gether,  one  could  say,  they  have  shown  at  length  and  in  detail  that  this  particular 
species  of  human  subjectivity  is  a  historical  artifact,  a  novel  product  of  ongoing  in¬ 
teractions  between  modern,  liberal  social  knowledge  and  the  materialities  of  modern 
capitalist  experience.57  Along  similar  lines,  others  have  questioned  the  material  self¬ 
evidence  of  other  modern  essences,  including  state,  society,  and  economy,  revealing 
them  instead  to  be  complex,  historically  contingent  entanglements  of  thought  and 
materiality.58  And  postcolonial  theorists  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  un¬ 
acknowledged  Eurocentrism  of  mainstream  social-scientific  categories  and  devices, 
from  religion  and  the  sacred-secular  binary  to  historicism  itself.59 

More  generally,  posthumanist  theorists  have  documented  the  implicit  anthro¬ 
pocentrism  of  modern  knowledge  production,  just  as  theorists  of  gender,  sexuality, 
and  the  body  have  sought  ways  to  move  beyond  the  essentializing  materialism  of  this 
same  knowledge.60  More  generally  still,  historians  and  sociologists  of  science  have 
variously  demonstrated  the  contingent,  conditional  status  of  the  ostensibly  objective 

55  I  allude  here  to  the  “Copenhagen  Interpretation”  of  quantum  physics,  formulated  originally  by 
Bohr  and  Heisenberg,  which  has  remained  dominant  since  the  later  1920s.  On  “whole  phenomena”  and 
Bohrian  epistemology,  see  Barad,  Meeting  the  Universe  Halfway,  194-198. 

56  The  epistemological  implications  of  some  of  this  “postmodernist”  critique  for  our  disciplinary 
enterprise  have  been  debated  quite  widely.  See,  e.g.,  John  E.  Toews,  “Intellectual  History  after  the 
Linguistic  Turn:  The  Autonomy  of  Meaning  and  the  Irreducibility  of  Experience,”  American  Historical 
Review  92,  no.  4  (October  1987):  879-907;  Bryan  D.  Palmer,  Descent  into  Discourse:  The  Reification  of 
Language  and  the  Writing  of  Social  History  (Philadelphia,  1990);  Keith  Jenkins,  ed.,  The  Postmodern 
History  Reader  (London,  1997),  selections  21-31.  But  I  would  argue  that  the  discipline  has  not  yet  fully 
confronted  postmodernism’s  ontological  implications,  which  seem  to  be  no  less  consequential. 

57  E.g.,  Karl  Marx,  Grundrisse :  Foundations  of  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  trans.  Martin  Ni¬ 
colaus  (Harmondsworth,  1993),  especially  83-85;  Michel  Foucault,  Discipline  and  Punish:  The  Birth  of 
the  Prison  (New  York,  1977);  Foucault,  History  of  Sexuality,  1:  pt.  5;  Foucault,  Birth  of  Biopolitics ,  chaps. 
1-3;  Graham  Burchell,  Colin  Gordon,  and  Peter  Miller,  eds.,  The  Foucault  Effect:  Studies  in  Govern- 
mentality  (Chicago,  1991);  Nikolas  Rose,  Powers  of  Freedom:  Reframing  Political  Thought  (Cambridge, 
1999). 

58  E.g.,  Timothy  Mitchell,  “Society,  Economy,  and  the  State  Effect,”  in  George  Steinmetz,  ed.,  State/ 
Culture:  State-Formation  after  the  Cultural  Turn  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1999),  76-97;  Mitchell,  “Rethinking  Econ¬ 
omy”;  Bob  Jessop,  State  Power:  A  Strategic-Relational  Approach  (Cambridge,  2008);  Wendy  Brown, 
Walled  States,  Waning  Sovereignty  (New  York,  2010). 

59  E.g.,  Asad,  Genealogies  of  Religion-,  Asad,  Formations  of  the  Secular ;  Chakrabarty,  Provincializing 
Europe-,  Bhambra,  Rethinking  Modernity. 

60  E.g.,  Judith  Butler,  Gender  Trouble:  Feminism  and  the  Subversion  of  Identity  (New  York,  1990); 
Butler,  Bodies  That  Matter:  On  the  Discursive  Limits  of  “Sex”  (New  York,  1993);  Donna  J.  Haraway,  “A 
Cyborg  Manifesto:  Science,  Technology,  and  Socialist-Feminism  in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century,”  in 
Haraway,  Simians,  Cyborgs,  and  Women:  The  Reinvention  of  Nature  (New  York,  1991),  149-181;  Har¬ 
away,  When  Species  Meet  (Minneapolis,  2008);  Barad,  Meeting  the  Universe  Halfway;  Vicki  Kirby,  Quan¬ 
tum  Anthropologies:  Life  at  Large  (Durham,  N.C.,  2011). 
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truths  produced  by  scientific  research.61  And  leading  heterodox  philosophers  have 
on  various  grounds  dismissed  the  very  possibility  of  any  truly  objective,  truly  scientific 
knowledge  altogether.62 

It  may  be  helpful  to  think  of  all  these  thinkers  collectively  as  anthropologists  of 
our  modernity,  as  ethnographers  of  the  present.  Scrutinizing  our  modern  Western 
experience  as  if  from  outside,  they  variously  present  us  with  a  critical  counter-knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  real  world  from  a  kind  of  epistemological  elsewhere.  Taken  together, 
they  are  not  suggesting  that  there  is  some  other,  more  truly  real  world  lying  un¬ 
discovered  somewhere  “out  there.”  On  the  contrary,  they  are  critiquing  the  ways  we 
conventionally  think  about  the  very  nature  of  realness  itself,  inviting  us  to  see  it  as 
something  that  is  always  simultaneously  “out  there”  and  “in  here,”  so  that  one  can 
never  definitively  say  where  a  subjective  inside  ends  and  an  objective  outside  begins. 
Diverse  as  their  concerns  may  seem,  all  thus  in  some  way  problematize  the  primor¬ 
dial  Cartesian  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  between  knowing  and  being,  the 
epistemological  and  the  ontological,  that  makes  modernity’s  objective  standards  of 
truth  and  realness  possible  in  the  first  place.  And  they  do  this  by  showing  us  again 
and  again  how  the  contents  of  a  real  world  cannot  ultimately  be  disentangled  from 
the  contents  of  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  that  world  is  real,  even  if  those  contents 
happen  to  include  the  belief  that  the  two  can  in  fact  be  separated. 

In  so  doing,  the  ethnographers  of  the  present  encourage  us  to  look  past  the  seem¬ 
ingly  fixed,  stable  ontological  framework  or  architecture  of  our  real  world  and  see 
the  essential  fluidity,  plasticity,  and  provisionality  of  its  constitution.  Like  quantum 
physicists  of  human  experience,  they  help  us  to  apprehend  this  constitution  on  a  kind 
of  subatomic  level.  They  help  us  to  sense  the  complex  microphysical  ways  in  which 
dynamic  observed  materialities  (practices,  institutions,  bodies,  etc.)  combine  as  re¬ 
agents  with  ever-changing  “apparatuses  of  observation”  (truth  regimes,  subjectivi¬ 
ties,  etc.)  to  produce  quantum  materio-cultural  effects,  “whole  phenomena”  such  as 
states,  economies,  and  individuals,  that  appear  to  be  self-evidently  there.  They 
thereby  help  us  to  see  that  realness  is  a  process,  not  a  fixed  state  or  condition.  And 
they  also  help  us  to  see  how  our  knowledge  is  inextricably  and  constitutively  woven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  being,  how  materialist  science,  natural  and  social,  actively 
determines  where  the  ontological  cuts  in  this  fabric  should  be  made,  and  thus  how 
science  itself  helps  to  produce  the  very  reality  that  it  purports  to  be  merely  describ¬ 
ing.63 

If  we  are  prepared  to  accept  this  alternative  quantum  vision,  it  then  becomes 
altogether  easier  to  understand  why  our  conventional  historicist  practice  is  so  se- 

61  E.g.,  Peter  Winch,  The  Idea  of  a  Social  Science  and  Its  Relation  to  Philosophy  (London,  1958); 
Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  (Chicago,  1962);  Mary  Hesse,  The  Structure  of 
Scientific  Inference  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1974);  Andrew  Pickering,  Constructing  Quarks:  A  Sociological  His¬ 
tory  of  Particle  Physics  (Chicago,  1984);  Bruno  Latour  and  Steve  Woolgar,  Laboratory  Life:  The  Con¬ 
struction  of  Scientific  Facts  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1986);  Bruno  Latour,  Reassembling  the  Social:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Actor-Network-Theory  (New  York,  2005). 

62  See  especially  Richard  Rorty,  Philosophy  and  the  Mirror  of  Nature  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1979);  Rorty, 
Contingency,  Irony,  and  Solidarity  (Cambridge,  1989);  Paul  Feyerabend ,  Against  Method:  Outline  of  an 
Anarchistic  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Minneapolis,  1975);  Gianni  Vattimo,  A  Farewell  to  Truth  (New  York, 
2011). 

63  For  a  much  more  fully  elaborated  account  along  these  lines,  proposing  an  “agential  realist”  al¬ 
ternative  to  scientific  realism  and  social  constructivism,  see  Barad,  Meeting  the  Universe  Halfway. 
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riously  problematic.  If  every  human  lifeworld  is  the  net  product  of  an  inextricable, 
mutually  constitutive  entanglement  between  its  prevailing  body  of  social  knowledge 
and  its  particular  materialities,  one  cannot  make  meaningful  sense  of  one  such  world 
with  the  social  knowledge  of  another.  For  whenever  we  use  modern  terms  and  cat¬ 
egories  to  “translate”  a  non-modern  lifeworld,  converting  a  “polis  of  the  Athenians” 
into  a  “democratic  Athens,”  we  are  in  effect  replacing  our  subjects’  standards  of  truth 
and  realness  with  our  own,  thereby  fundamentally  altering  whatever  was  really  there 
at  the  time.  We  are  modernizing  that  world,  reconditioning  it  at  the  ontological  level. 
Which  is  to  say,  we  are  in  fact  fashioning  an  entirely  new,  hypothetical  lifeworld  in 
the  metaphysical  image  of  our  own,  a  strange  kind  of  never-never-world,  where  the 
data  we  selectively  abstract  from  non-modern  experience  entangles  with  our  own 
“apparatuses  of  observation”  to  produce  phenomena  such  as  economies  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  culture  and  discourse,  that  are  real  only  to  us. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  quantum  vision  also  helps  us  to  see  that  a  more  eth¬ 
ically  responsible  historicism,  one  that  grants  non-modern  peoples  more  power  to 
determine  the  truths  of  their  own  experience,  will  also  be  a  more  philosophically  and 
historically  defensible  form  of  historicism.  For  in  order  to  produce  more  theoret¬ 
ically  robust,  more  historically  meaningful  accounts  of  each  vanished  lifeworld,  we 
need  to  suspend  our  own  standards  of  truth  and  realness  and  build  those  accounts 
around  whatever  our  subjects  took  to  be  the  pre-given  conditions  of  their  existence. 
Instead  of  seeing  their  ontological  presuppositions  as  freestanding  beliefs,  ideas,  or 
discourses  that  existed  independent  of  the  “real”  contents  of  their  world,  separated 
off  by  some  Cartesian  mind-matter  divide,  we  need  to  reintegrate  them  into  the 
phenomenal  fabric  of  that  world,  to  see  how  they  continually  interacted  with  pre¬ 
vailing  materialities  to  produce  the  effect  of  that  world’s  realness.  To  be  sure,  if  we 
are  prepared  to  take  this  ontological  turn  in  our  practice,  we  will  still  be  producing 
a  peculiarly  modern  knowledge  of  the  past.  We  will  still  be  writing  “histories.”  But 
these  histories  will  better  equip  us  to  recognize  and  represent  the  irreducible  het¬ 
erogeneities  of  human  experience. 


How,  then,  might  this  turn  to  ontological  history  change  how  we  make  sense  of 
the  way  of  life  in  classical  Athens?  First  and  foremost,  an  ontological  history  of 
Athens  would  have  no  place  for  the  phenomenon  we  call  “religion.”  It  would  not 
dichotomize  the  Athenian  lifeworld  into  entirely  distinct  sacred  and  secular  realms 
of  experience,  each  governed  by  its  own  sovereign  truths,  norms,  and  logics.  For  all 
analytical  purposes,  it  would  have  to  objectify  the  polis  as  the  Athenians  objectified 
it,  seeing  it  instead  as  a  single  realm  of  experience  inhabited  by  two  entirely  distinct 
populations,  the  human  and  the  divine.  And  it  would  have  to  objectify  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  the  polis  in  similarly  Athenian  terms,  carefully  distinguishing  what 
belonged  to  one  population  from  what  belonged  to  the  other,  whether  these  were 
things  that  the  Athenians  considered  to  be  theirs  to  use  and  dispose  of  ( ta  hosia ), 
or  things  that  they  had  consecrated  to  the  gods  with  whom  they  coexisted  (ta  hiera).64 

64  On  this  fundamental  distinction,  see  Josine  Blok,  “A  ‘Covenant’  between  Gods  and  Men:  Hiera 
kai  hosia  and  the  Greek  Polis,  in  Claudia  Rapp  and  H.  A.  Drake,  eds.,  The  City  in  the  Classical  and 
Post-Classical  World:  Changing  Contexts  of  Power  and  Identity  (Cambridge,  2014),  14-37. 
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And  viewing  the  polis  in  this  new  way  would  profoundly  change  how  we  see  its  mode 
of  life  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  above  all,  it  would  cause  us  to  radically  alter  the  way  we  think  about  the 
production  of  order  in  Attica.  Instead  of  assigning  the  work  of  government  to  a 
specialist,  ostensibly  secular  field  of  “the  political,”  we  would  have  to  recognize  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  this  work  was  assumed  to  be  performed  by  divine  agencies. 
Several  hundred  different  divinities  were  probably  acknowledged  in  Athens  during 
the  period,  and  between  them  they  governed  all  of  life’s  essential  conditions,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  outcomes,  from  weather  patterns  and  land  fertility  to  wealth  creation  and 
battlefield  fortunes,  from  human  health  and  reproduction  to  assembly  and  court¬ 
room  resolutions.  And  once  we  start  to  take  seriously  the  reality  in  Athens  of  all  this 
ongoing  divine  governance,  we  would  then  also  have  to  recognize  that  the  most 
crucial  human  contribution  to  the  management  of  lives  and  livelihoods  in  Attica  was 
not  in  fact  the  business  transacted  by  the  Athenians  in  the  assembly,  council,  and 
other  such  “political”  institutions.  It  was,  rather,  the  business  they  transacted  con¬ 
tinually  at  a  multitude  of  shrines  and  sanctuaries,  the  business  of  transforming  hosia 
into  consecrated  hiera,  the  endless  essential  business  of  offering  gifts  that  might 
induce  the  gods  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  vitality  of  the  polis  as  a  whole. 

Second,  this  turn  to  ontological  history  would  require  us  to  abandon  talk  of  any 
“economy”  in  Athens.  The  category  makes  no  sense  in  a  world  where  largely  mys¬ 
terious,  unmeasurable,  non-human  forces  ultimately  determined  the  conditions  of 
all  production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  It  makes  no  sense  in  an  environment 
where  the  land  was  both  a  shared  birthright  and  a  kind  of  benevolent  parent,  one 
that  actively  nurtured  human  vitality.  It  makes  no  sense  in  a  context  where  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  “self-betterment”  were  perennially  limited,  where  the  means  of  one’s  daily 
subsistence  were  determined  largely  by  one’s  patrimonial  inheritance,  where  com¬ 
munity  members  as  a  rule  worked  only  for  themselves.  Even  if  the  Athenians  could 
somehow  have  imagined  the  essential  components  of  an  economy,  abstractions  such 
as  “labor,”  “capital,”  “market  forces,”  “growth  rates,”  and  “gross  domestic  product,” 
they  would  surely  have  found  these  metrics  to  be  all  but  useless  for  their  purposes. 

What  mattered  to  them  in  the  end  was  not  a  net  or  a  mean  prosperity  that  could 
be  measured  by  some  modern,  reductive,  economistic  notion  of  “value.”  What  mat¬ 
tered  was  preserving  the  primordial  ecology  upon  which  the  lives  of  all  Athenians 
had  depended  since  time  immemorial.  What  mattered  was  maintaining  a  constant 
flow  of  precious  life-sustaining  resources  between  the  gods,  the  land,  and  the  house¬ 
hold  units  of  the  polis. 

Analyzing  the  Athenian  ecology  on  its  own  terms  in  this  way  would  then  help  us 
to  see,  for  example,  that  the  most  essential  “exchanges”  in  the  polis  were  those  trans¬ 
acted  between  the  human  and  the  divine  populations,  whereby  tithes,  sacrifices,  li¬ 
bations,  votives,  temples,  and  the  like  were  “traded”  for  vital  resources  such  as  sun¬ 
shine,  rainfall,  agricultural  fertility,  bodily  health,  and  effective  decision-making. 
Gifts  to  the  gods  were  like  taxes  rendered  to  maintain  the  infrastructure  of  the  cos¬ 
mos.  At  the  same  time,  this  analytical  move  would  also  help  us  to  see  more  clearly 
the  many  crucial  contributions  made  by  females  to  Athenian  social  being.  By  leaving 
their  own  ancestral  lineages  to  marry  into  their  husbands’  households,  Athenian 
wives  did  not  just  reinforce  the  bonds  between  the  self-supporting  “cells”  of  an  en- 
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dogamous  social  body.  They  also  served  to  perpetuate  the  ongoing  circulation  of  vital 
resources  within  that  body,  bringing  with  them  the  natural  capacities  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  child-rearing,  and  household  management  that  allowed  Athenian  oikoi  to  func¬ 
tion  as  self-supporting  entities  in  the  first  place.  And  it  would  help  us  to  see  even 
more  clearly  than  before  how  the  life  of  the  social  body  as  a  whole  came  to  depend 
upon  the  surplus  resources  produced  by  the  tiny  minority  of  super-wealthy  oikoi.  As 
the  most  conspicuous  beneficiaries  of  the  polis  ecology,  members  of  these  affluent 
households  were  obliged  to  assume  a  proportionately  large  responsibility  for  its  per¬ 
petuation,  to  use  their  superior  wealth,  leisure,  and  education  to  advise,  lead,  and 
if  necessary  fund  the  actions  of  Demos  on  a  consistent  basis.65  And  with  elites  duly 
discharging  such  duties,  there  was  no  express  need  for  Demos  itself  to  generate  large 
revenues,  levy  regular  taxes,  or  educate  its  constituents.66 

In  turn,  this  enhanced  recognition  of  the  contributions  of  females  and  elites  to 
the  welfare  of  the  polis  should  further  encourage  us  to  eschew  any  use  of  the  modern 
“state-society”  and  “public-private”  binaries  in  our  accounts  of  the  Athenian politeia. 
Instead,  as  these  examples  suggest,  we  need  to  recognize  that  Athenian  demokratia 
presupposed  an  essential  interdependency  between  the  corporate  self  of  Demos  and 
its  member  households,  between  the  life  of  the  social  body  and  the  lives  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  “cells.” 

Hence,  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  Athens  that  households  and  neighborhoods 
could  largely  govern  themselves,  administering  all  manner  of  ostensibly  “public” 
concerns,  from  basic  necessities  of  education  and  healthcare  to  ritual  activity,  police 
work,  marriages,  and  even  admissions  to  Demos  membership,  which  were  managed 
by  local  district  associations  (demes).67  Hence,  too,  the  Athenians  saw  no  need  to 
preserve  any  realm  of  “privacy”  with  a  device  like  a  bill  of  rights.  In  Athens,  it  would 
have  been  ontologically  nonsensical  to  insulate  households  from  the  social  body 
upon  which  they  all  depended  and  which  they  all  collectively  composed  and  sus¬ 
tained.  Likewise,  the  presumed  interdependence  between  the  polis  and  its  house¬ 
holds  helps  to  explain  why  behavior  that  threatened  the  “private”  well-being  of  a 
particular  oikos,  like  squandering  a  family  inheritance,  mistreating  one’s  parents, 
laziness,  and  adultery,  was  seen  as  a  legally  actionable  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the 
polis  as  a  whole.68  And  of  course  it  also  helps  to  explain  why  it  seemed  natural  to 
the  Athenians  that  all  formal  “governmental”  roles  in  the  courts,  assembly,  council, 
and  elsewhere  should  be  performed  by  “civilian”  householders,  not  by  expert  “state 
actors.” 

If  there  was  a  dividing  line  in  Athens  between  a  human  rule-making  agency  and 
the  subjects  of  its  rule,  it  was  thus  not  a  cleavage  in  the  very  fabric  of  experience 

65  The  principal  societal  obligations  of  elites  included  paying  the  eisphora,  a  monetary  levy  for  war¬ 
time  emergencies,  and  performing  “liturgies,”  major  services  to  the  polis,  such  as  funding  costly  triremes 
and  festival  choruses.  See  Matthew  R.  Christ,  The  Bad  Citizen  in  Classical  Athens  (Cambridge,  2006), 
chap.  4.  On  the  critical  role  played  by  elite  “advisers”  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  see,  e.g.,  M.  I.  Finley, 
“Athenian  Demagogues,”  in  Finley,  ed.,  Studies  in  Ancient  Society  (London,  1974),  1-25. 

66  On  the  limited  “public  property”  of  the  polis,  see,  e.g.,  David  Lewis,  “Public  Property  in  the  City,” 
in  Murray  and  Price,  The  Greek  City,  245-263;  Nikolaos  Papazarkadas,  Sacred  and  Public  Land  in  Ancient 
Athens  (Oxford,  2011). 

67  On  these  demes  and  their  many  local  functions,  see  Whitehead,  The  Demes  of  Attica. 

68  For  a  list  of  attested  graphe  (  indictment  [for  harming  the  polis]”)  procedures,  including  those 
mentioned,  see  Todd,  The  Shape  of  Athenian  Law,  105-109. 
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between  any  bounded  realms  of  state  and  society.  It  was  a  line  inscribed  within  the 
very  subjectivity  of  each  Athenian,  between  a  polites  personality  and  an  idiotes  per¬ 
sonality,  a  line  that  allowed  that  same  Athenian  to  be  in  different  circumstances  both 
a  particular  member  of  a  particular  oikos  and  a  generic  incarnation  of  the  sovereign 
Demos  itself. 

Finally,  if  we  are  prepared  to  accept  that  Athenian  demokratia  had  nothing  to  do 
with  modern-style  individualist  freedoms  and  equalities,  and  everything  to  do  with 
corporate  self-management  by  a  social  body  of  households,  our  accounts  could  safely 
dispense  altogether  with  various  other  stock  modern  categories,  including  “democ¬ 
racy,”  “rights,”  and  “citizenship.”  And  if  we  abandon  such  categories  and  instead  try 
to  make  sense  of  the  Athenian politeia  on  its  own  terms,  we  can  then  see  that  all  those 
notorious  alleged  contradictions  of  “democratic  Athens”  are  really  problems  of  our 
own  making. 

First,  while  Athenian  females  may  not  look  like  full  members  of  the  polis  to  us, 
because  of  our  own  narrowly  politicized,  individualist  notion  of  “citizenship,”  their 
full,  integral  membership  in  Demos  in  Athens  would  surely  have  seemed  self-evident 
to  any  Athenian.  As  binding  agents  between  the  lineages  of  Attica,  as  enforcers  of 
behavioral  norms  in  families  and  neighborhoods,  as  regular  ritual  actors,  and  of 
course  as  wives  and  mothers  who  managed  and  reproduced  the  household  cells  of 
the  social  body  itself,  female  Athenians  were  quite  obviously  as  essential  to  the  life 
of  Demos  as  their  male  counterparts,  even  if  nature  had  decreed  that  their  respective 
contributions  to  that  vitality  should  be  complementary,  not  identical.69 

Second,  there  was  no  contradiction  between  the  great  wealth  disparities  among 
oikoi  and  demokratia  as  the  Athenians  understood  the  term.  This  politeia  presup¬ 
posed  the  presence  in  Attica  of  families  who  possessed  the  resources  and  know-how 
to,  say,  “advise”  Demos  and  recommend  courses  of  action  in  the  assembly,  to  pros¬ 
ecute  fellow  Athenians  in  the  courts,  to  serve  as  military  commanders  and  maintain 
ships  and  horses  for  the  navy  and  cavalry,  and  to  maintain  and  fund  the  traditional 
cults  of  the  polis.  In  other  words,  demokratia  was  entirely  unthinkable  without  those 
few  hundred  super-wealthy  families,  who  alone  possessed  the  means  to  make  such 
contributions.  So  long  as  the  contributions  of  elites  to  the  life  of  Demos  were  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  resources,  material  inequalities  were  unproblematic.  Athens 
and  its  demokratia  were  sustained  by  these  inequalities,  not  threatened  by  them. 

Third  and  last,  if  Athenian  demokratia  was  in  fact  a  pragmatic  exercise  in  cor¬ 
porate  self-preservation,  not  an  idealistic  exercise  in  political  egalitarianism,  the 
Athenians’  exploitation  of  non-Athenians  as  slaves  and  imperial  subjects  becomes 
somewhat  easier  to  apprehend.  In  an  environment  where  citizens  generally  worked 
for  themselves,  not  for  each  other,  the  exploitation  of  persons  outside  the  social  body 
was  the  only  way  of  accumulating  a  significant  surplus  in  classical  Athens.  Thus, 
without  slave  labor,  there  would  have  been  few  if  any  rich  households.  And  without 
rich  households,  as  we  have  seen,  Athens  would  have  lacked  many  of  the  material 

69  Other  works  that  variously  make  a  case  for  a  female  “citizenship”  include  Marilyn  Katz,  “Ideology 
and  ‘the  Status  of  Women’  in  Ancient  Greece,”  History  and  Theory  31,  no.  4  (1992):  70-97;  Katz,  “Women 
and  Democracy  in  Ancient  Greece,”  in  Thomas  M.  Falkner,  Nancy  Felson,  and  David  Konstan,  eds., 
Contextualizing  Classics:  Ideology,  Performance,  Dialogue  (Lanham,  Md.,  1999),  41-68;  Hunter,  Policing 
Athens-,  Patterson,  “The  Case  against  Neaira”;  Patterson,  The  Family  in  Greek  History,  Cohen,  The  Athe¬ 
nian  Nation,  30-48. 
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and  cultural  resources  necessary  to  sustain  demokratia.  The  only  feasible  alternative 
was  to  extract  the  necessary  surplus  from  the  social  bodies  of  other  poleis  using  the 
coercive  mechanisms  of  empire,  which  is  precisely  what  the  Athenians  did  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Either  way,  the  celebrated  Athenian  politeia  was  un¬ 
thinkable  without  the  exploitation  of  non-Athenians.70 


Of  course,  this  proposed  alternative  to  translating  lifeworlds  would  come  at  a 
certain  price.  Most  obviously,  an  ontological  turn  would  require  us  to  relinquish  our 
conventional  historicism,  along  with  its  reassuring  sense  of  continuities  and  com- 
mensurabilities  between  all  human  lifeworlds,  its  sense  of  a  unitary  species  expe¬ 
rience  lived  in  a  single  spatio-temporal  dispensation.  It  would  also  mean,  inter  alia, 
severing  forever  the  proverbial  umbilical  cord  that  has  hitherto  bound  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  other  extinct  “predecessor”  peoples  to  us.  That  said,  this  alternative 
practice  would  still  permit  other,  more  nuanced,  more  qualified  forms  of  intermun- 
dane  comparison,  especially  between  the  heterogeneous  ontological  materials  from 
which  different  real  worlds  have  been  made,  between  the  past’s  many  personhoods, 
human  natures,  modes  of  freedom  and  authority,  meanings  of  life,  and  so  forth.  And 
if  this  is  the  price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  histories  that  are  at  once  more  ethical,  more 
philosophically  robust,  and  more  historically  meaningful,  then  it  seems  to  be  well 
worth  paying. 

No  less  important,  this  alternative  historicism  could  also  yield  more  valuable 
“lessons  of  the  past”  for  our  present.  A  modern  academic  discipline  that  takes  se¬ 
riously  the  ontological  heterogeneities  of  human  experience  would  hopefully  help 
nurture  greater  sensitivity  to  the  alterities  of  lifeworlds  that  have  yet  to  be  fully 
subsumed  by  Western  modernity.  And  in  so  doing,  such  a  discipline  just  might  en¬ 
courage  us  to  think  more  critically  about  the  ontological  commitments  of  that  same 
modernity,  perhaps  even  help  us  to  imagine  less  exploitative,  more  equitable,  more 
sustainable  lifeworlds  of  the  future. 

70  It  is  quite  commonly  argued  by  specialists  that  the  presence  of  non-Athenian  slaves  helped  sustain 
a  sense  of  equality  among  rich  and  poor  Athenians.  See,  e.g.,  Robin  Osborne,  “The  Economics  and 
Politics  of  Slavery  at  Athens,”  in  Anton  Powell,  ed.,  The  Greek  World  (London,  1995),  27-43.  But  if  the 
riches  of  the  wealthy  few  derived  largely  from  slave  labor,  one  could  also  fairly  make  the  opposite  case. 
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In  October  1692,  four  militia  officers  in  the  English  sugar  colony  of  Barbados 
believed  that  they  had  discovered  a  “slave  conspiracy,”  a  secret  plan  for  coordinated 
insurrection,  exactly  one  day  before  it  would  have  engulfed  the  island  in  revolution. 
They  developed  this  idea  through  unequal  collaboration  with  an  enslaved  man 
named  Ben,  an  accused  conspirator  who  turned  king’s  evidence  after  he  was  found 
guilty,  hung  up  in  chains,  and  starved  almost  to  death.  The  officers  expanded  the 
investigation  with  Ben’s  testimony,  describing  it  as  “altogether  the  meanes  of  the 
farther  discovery”  of  many  new  suspects.  They  transposed  that  information  into  a 
distinctly  European  projection  in  a  table  appended  to  a  report  of  four  manuscript 
pages.  Demonstrating  English  fears  more  than  African  goals,  it  arranged  the  con¬ 
spirators  into  militia  units  of  a  rebel  army  that  exactly  mirrored  the  colony’s  regi¬ 
ments  of  horse  and  foot.  The  table  also  represented  the  alleged  “disposeall  of  the 
Government”  among  the  conspirators,  with  Ben  accepting  the  position  of  governor. 
At  the  same  time,  it  spelled  out  the  conspirators’  claims  on  gentlemen’s  very  iden¬ 
tities  with  a  series  of  horizontal  lines  connecting  the  name  of  each  enslaved  man  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  he  intended  to  supplant.  (See  Figure  1.) 

The  essence  of  the  “discovery”  of  a  slave  conspiracy — that  is,  the  creation  of 
official  knowledge  about  an  alleged  plan  for  insurrection — is  best  captured  in  this 
cross-cultural  reframing  and  intimate  but  imbalanced  negotiation  between  a  des¬ 
perate  informant  and  fearful  investigators.  Magistrates  turned  English  ears  to  Af¬ 
rican  voices,  but  heard  them  imperfectly.  They  evaluated  informants’  ideas  and  re¬ 
corded  aspects  of  them  that  aligned  with  their  own  notions  of  possible  forms  of 
insurrection.  Accordingly,  the  court  determined  on  slim  evidence  that  slaves  planned 
to  seize  their  masters’  arms  in  the  dead  of  night,  meet  at  the  principal  settlement 
of  Bridgetown,  set  fires  around  town  to  lure  sleepy  men  outside  into  a  slaughter,  and 
then  supplant  them  as  the  heads  of  existing  households  and  the  government.  The 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Richard  James  Bell,  Chris  Brooks,  Vincent  Brown,  Linda  J.  Colley,  Brian 
Connolly,  Adrian  Finucane,  Steve  Hindle,  Shona  Johnston,  Joseph  C.  Miller,  Philip  D.  Morgan,  Simon 
Newman,  Josiah  Osgood,  Daniel  K.  Richter,  Elena  Schneider,  Peter  Silver,  Owen  Stanwood,  Megan 
Walsh,  participants  at  the  Omohundro  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  colloquium  and 
the  Washington  Early  American  Seminar,  and  six  anonymous  readers  for  criticisms  and  contributions 
that  have  improved  this  essay.  Support  for  this  research  came  from  Princeton  University,  the  McNeil 
Center  for  Early  American  Studies/Barra  Foundation,  the  Visiting  Scholars  Program  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Huntington  Library/National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
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Figure  1:  This  list  of  enslaved  men  accused  of  planning  an  insurrection  in  Barbados  was  drawn  up  by  the 
investigating  judges  and  identified  the  planter  whose  name,  title,  and  estate  each  conspirator  would  have 
claimed  in  a  world  turned  upside  down.  From  Frere  et  al.,  Report  on  the  Conspiracy,  enclosed  in  Kendall  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  November  3,  1692,  The  National  Archives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Kew, 
Public  Record  Office,  CO  28/1,  205.  Courtesy  of  the  National  Archives  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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militia  arrested  at  least  300  slaves  and  sentenced  scores  to  be  banished,  castrated, 
hanged,  burned  alive,  or  starved  to  death.  At  least  114  people  died.  But  whatever 
rebellion  may  have  been  intended,  and  however  assured  the  crackdown,  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  “conspiracy”  reveals  it  to  be  a  conjectural  pastiche  that  is  instructive 
about  how  colonizers  can  come  to  believe  that  they  understand  the  intentions  of 
subject  populations.1 

As  in  many  colonial  situations,  masters  in  Barbados  faced  an  alien  population 
whose  intentions  were  frighteningly  inscrutable.2  They  tried  to  anticipate  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  attempted  domination  by  querying  local  informants  and  studying  the 
activities  of  slaves,  and,  as  colonizers  often  did,  they  interpreted  what  they  saw  partly 
through  their  own  lenses.3  However,  because  magistrates  in  seventeenth-century 
Barbados  had  slender  experience  with  slave  rebellions,  they  had  no  particular  con¬ 
ventions  for  understanding  the  new  possibility  of  large-scale  slave  insurrection.  They 
were  still  inventing  the  category  of  “slave  conspiracy”  that  has  become  so  familiar 
to  historians  of  the  Americas.  As  they  struggled  to  comprehend  this  new  situation, 
their  working  assumptions  were  unusually  open  to  influence  from  other  realms  of 
ideas,  including  those  beyond  the  practice  of  slavery.  Their  most  striking  discovery 
in  Barbados’s  slave  conspiracy  investigation  of  1692 — the  emphasis  on  arson,  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  social  reversal — resulted  from  the  local  adaptation  of  English  fears  of 
Catholic  violence  against  Protestants,  ideas  about  Ireland’s  anticolonial  rebellions, 
and  vernacular  understandings  of  ancient  Roman  slave  conspiracies  and  rebellions. 
We  can  recover  these  antecedents  and  use  them  to  illuminate  the  mechanics  behind 
how  and  why  magistrates  and  their  informants  turned  to  other  spheres  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  insurrection.  In  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  unfamiliar,  colonizers 
in  Barbados  and  elsewhere  have  relied  on  subjugated  people’s  input  less  straight¬ 
forwardly  than  they  thought,  and  they  have  drawn  ideas  from  realms  more  remote 
than  we  usually  recognize,  less  wittingly  than  we  often  give  them  credit  for. 

1  Tobias  Frere,  Richard  Scott,  Thomas  Morris,  and  John  Duboys,  Report  on  the  Conspiracy,  en¬ 
closed  in  James  Kendall  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  November  3, 1692,  The  National  Archives 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Kew  [hereafter  TNA],  Public  Record  Office  [hereafter  PRO],  CO  28/1,  200-205; 
[Edmund  Bohun,]  A  Brief,  but  Most  True  Relation  of  the  Late  Barbarous  and  Bloody  Plot  of  the  Negro ’s 
in  the  Island  of  Barbados  on  Friday  the  21  of  October,  1692  (London,  1693);  Payment  to  Alice  Mills, 
Barbados  Council  Minutes,  January  24, 1693,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  31/4, 397.  Note:  Dates  have  been  rendered 
with  each  year  beginning  on  January  1.  Overviews  of  the  conspiracy  include  Jerome  S.  Handler,  “Slave 
Revolts  and  Conspiracies  in  Seventeenth-Century  Barbados,”  New  West  Indian  Guide  56,  no.  1/2  (1982): 
5-42;  Handler,  “The  Barbados  Slave  Conspiracies  of  1675  and  1692,”  Journal  of  the  Barbados  Museum 
and  Historical  Society  36,  no.  4  (1981-1982):  312-333;  Hilary  Beckles,  Black  Rebellion  in  Barbados:  The 
Struggle  against  Slavery,  1627-1838  (Bridgetown,  1987),  42-48;  Jenny  Shaw,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Early 
English  Caribbean:  Irish,  Africans,  and  the  Construction  of  Difference  (Athens,  Ga.,  2013),  146-152. 

2  For  recent  emphasis  on  “uncertainty  and  doubt”  among  colonizers,  see  Laura  Ann  Stoler,  Along 
the  Archival  Grain:  Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2009),  4;  see  also 
Linda  Colley,  Captives:  Britain,  Empire,  and  the  World,  1600-1850  (London,  2002). 

3  On  local  informants  and  imperial  projects,  see  C.  A.  Bayly,  Empire  and  Information:  Intelligence 
Gathering  and  Social  Communication  in  India,  1780-1870  (Cambridge,  1996);  Susan  Scott  Parrish,  Amer¬ 
ican  Curiosity:  Cultures  of  Natural  History  in  the  Colonial  British  Atlantic  World  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  2006). 
On  European  misinterpretation  of  indigenous  knowledge,  see  Inga  Clendinnen,  Ambivalent  Conquests: 
Maya  and  Spaniard  in  Yucatan,  1517-1570  (New  York,  1987);  Leroy  Vail,  ed.,  The  Creation  of  Tribalism 
in  Southern  Africa  (London,  1989).  On  the  contributions  of  early  modern  English  attitudes  toward  the 
poor  in  the  development  of  racial  slavery,  see  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  White  over  Black:  American  Attitudes 
toward  the  Negro,  1550-1812  (Williamsburg,  Va.,  1968),  chap.  1;  Simon  P.  Newman,  A  New  World  of 
Labor:  The  Development  of  Plantation  Slavery  in  the  British  Atlantic  (Philadelphia,  2013),  chap.  1. 
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This  moment  of  fear  elucidates  the  historical  process  of  sense-making  because 
masters’  acute  vulnerability  made  them  less  likely  to  influence  the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  about  slaves’  intentions  and  the  potential  threat.  And  yet  their  interpre¬ 
tations  remained  susceptible  to  inadvertent  warping.  It  was  not  simply  that  they  held 
power  over  the  informants,  but  rather  that  they  used  indirect  evidence  to  speculate 
about  violence  that  might  occur — or,  once  the  danger  had  passed,  offered  a  coun- 
terfactual  history  of  violence  that  could  have  occurred — instead  of  describing  some¬ 
thing  that  actually  dz'd  occur.  By  paying  attention  to  unwitting  distortions,  we  are  able 
to  measure  discursive  power  and  its  interdependence  with  relations  of  power  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  slaves.4 

In  his  study  of  the  Haitian  Revolution,  Michel-Rolph  Trouillot  provided  useful 
tools  for  analyzing  how  relational  and  discursive  power  can  influence  the  production 
of  historical  knowledge  even  at  the  earliest  moment  of  perception  and  inscription. 
Trouillot  theorized  that  the  “creation”  of  facts  and  their  “assembly”  into  a  docu¬ 
ment — in  our  case,  the  production  of  confessions  and  their  synthesis  into  a  report — 
resulted  from  the  interweaving  of  occurrences  (“the  materiality  of  the  socio-his- 
torical  process”)  with  participants’  subjective  experiences  of  whatever  was 
happening,  conditioned  by  the  discursive  bounds  of  what  was  “thinkable.”  Trouillot 
used  this  distinction  to  urge  positivists  to  see  that  power  always  influences  the  in¬ 
scription  of  sources  that  purport  to  describe  what  happened,  while  he  encouraged 
constructivists  not  to  dismiss  the  importance  of  material  events,  however  difficult 
they  may  be  for  us  to  access.  His  goal  was  not  to  reduce  the  world  to  the  real  and 
the  cultural  but  to  emphasize  the  productive  overlaps  and  tensions  between  the  two 
tendencies,  which  he  called  “the  two  sides  of  historicity,”  in  the  production  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  any  situation.5  In  our  case,  features  of  life  such  as  patterns  of  exploitation 
and  resistance  in  Barbados,  everyday  political  activity  among  the  enslaved,  and  even 
Afro-Barbadians’  demographic  superiority  (and  the  latent  threat  of  insurrection) 
were  important  but  not  determinative  for  how,  exactly,  slaves  drew  on  diasporic 
African  ideas  when  making  a  confession,  and  likewise  for  precisely  how  masters 
applied  ideas  from  parallel  European  situations  to  make  sense  of  what  was  said  to 
be  happening. 

Building  on  Trouillot’s  notion  of  “the  thinkable”  and  its  connection  to  inter¬ 
twined  sociohistorical  and  interpretive  dynamics,  the  Barbados  case  shows  that 
knowledge  in  a  novel  situation  can  be  created  through  operations  of  analogy  between 
ideas  from  many  overlapping  discourses  and  by  virtue  of  those  ideas’  direct  entan- 

4  For  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  contested  application  of  discourse  analysis  to  colonial  situations, 
see  Ania  Loomba,  Colonialism/Postcolonialism,  2nd  ed.  (New  York,  2005),  42-53,  82-90. 

5  Michel-Rolph  Trouillot,  Silencing  the  Past:  Power  and  the  Production  of  History  (Boston,  1995), 
24-29,  73,  150.  Trouillot  labels  sociohistorical  processes  “historicity  1”  and  historical  narratives  “his¬ 
toricity  2,”  but  sees  them  as  intertwined.  Also  helpful  is  Stuart  Hall’s  emphasis  on  needing  to  explain 
the  historical  process  of  the  “articulation  together”  (or  the  contingent  and  impermanent  joining)  of 
social,  ideological,  and  political  structures  into  a  compound  formation,  such  as  a  slave  conspiracy  scare. 
Stuart  Hall,  “On  Postmodernism  and  Articulation:  An  Interview  with  Stuart  Hall,”  ed.  Lawrence  Gross- 
berg,  in  DavidMorley  and  Kuan-Hsing  Chen,  eds Stuart  Hall:  Critical  Dialogues  in  Cultural  Studies  (New 
York,  1996),  131-150,  here  141-145;  Hall,  “Race,  Articulation,  and  Societies  Structured  in  Dominance,” 
in  UNESCO,  ed.,  Sociological  Theories:  Race  and  Colonialism  (Paris,  1980),  305-345,  here  328-331, 
336-342;  see  also  Jennifer  Daryl  Slack,  “The  Theory  and  Method  of  Articulation  in  Cultural  Studies,” 
in  Morley  and  Chen,  eds.,  Stuart  Hall,  112-127. 
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glement  with  life  in  Barbados.6  Frames  of  reference — sets  of  ideas,  or  banks  of  con¬ 
cepts,  rooted  in  discourses  originating  elsewhere  in  the  Atlantic  world — became 
available  to  segments  of  the  population  through  sociohistorical  developments  such 
as  migration  patterns  and  reading  habits.  They  offered  guiding  concepts — examples 
that  served  as  specific  models — that  could  be  applied  when  they  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  other  features  of  life  in  Barbados.  The  report  on  the  slave  conspiracy 
of  1692  was  produced  at  the  intersection  of  social  conflict  and  material  realities  with 
a  multiplicity  of  linguistic  structures  of  power  that  have  often  remained  obscured  and 
overlooked.7 

Guiding  concepts  entered  masters’  and  slaves’  production  of  knowledge  at  sev¬ 
eral  points,  beginning  with  the  questions  that  masters  chose  to  ask  suspects.  Then 
informants  made  sense  of  those  queries  and  decided  how  to  respond  by  finding  rough 
correspondences  between  masters’  apparent  interests,  their  own  experiences  with 
Barbadian  social  structures,  and  guides  from  the  frames  of  reference  that  they  found 
relevant.  When  investigators  evaluated  these  confessions,  they  favored  information 
that  not  only  resembled  their  own  impressions  of  Barbadian  life,  but  also  matched 
up  with  guiding  concepts  from  English  framings,  and,  especially,  that  paralleled  sim¬ 
ilar  concepts  across  multiple  germane  frames  of  reference.  Although  investigators 
wielded  power  through  coercion  and  inscription,  accordingly  favoring  interpreta¬ 
tions  that  tallied  with  English  concepts,  they  had  to  select  ideas  from  among  those 
deemed  relevant  by  informants  who  generated  them  in  accord  with  their  own  Afro- 
Caribbean  framings.  Thus  the  conspiracy  findings  did  not  originate  with  just  one 
group  but  were  a  product  of  unequal  co-authorship  between  Africans  and  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  they  were  the  result  of  nested  operations  of  analogical  thinking  at  the 
intersection  of  Barbadian,  African,  and  European  discourses. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  the  guiding  concepts  and  frames  of  reference  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  official  report  on  the  1692  slave  conspiracy  scare,  and  also  to  explain  their 
interplay  with  local  social  structures  and  historical  dynamics,  through  a  systematic 
inspection  of  several  discourses  that  constituted  the  lives  of  the  enslaved  informers 
and  the  investigating  militia  officers.  The  most  immediate  context  for  the  report’s 
creation,  the  courtroom,  can  be  used  to  show  how  investigative  techniques  con¬ 
strained  exchanges  between  masters  and  slaves.  Through  a  comparative  analysis,  we 
can  then  evaluate  the  overlap  and  disjuncture  between  the  official  report’s  findings 
and  the  local  Barbadian  social  structures  and  material  realities  that  would  seem  to 
bear  most  directly  on  concepts  of  resistance:  masters’  and  slaves’  experiences  of 
exploitation  and  social  conflict,  and  social  practices  and  political  concepts  in  Afro- 
Barbadian  society.  While  local  practices  corresponded  somewhat  to  conspiracy  find¬ 
ings,  they  did  not  supply  the  most  striking  features  of  the  conspiracy  allegations  so 
much  as  render  other  interpretations  credible  by  anchoring  them  in  loose  approx¬ 
imations  of  life  in  Barbados.  A  second  level  of  comparison  can  then  demonstrate  that 

6  Discourse  here  is  not  simply  representation,  but  the  articulation  together  of  “social  and  historical 
conditions”  with  the  “specific  representations  [that]  are  generated,”  as  in  Loomba,  Colonialism/Post¬ 
colonialism,  84-85.  For  examples  of  the  utility  of  analogies  in  colonization,  see  Lauren  Benton,  A  Search 
for  Sovereignty:  Law  and  Geography  in  European  Empires,  1400-1900  (New  York,  2010),  15-20,  28. 

7  I  use  the  term  “experience”  with  the  understanding  that  firsthand  encounters  are  always  discur¬ 
sively  constructed  rather  than  unmediated  access  to  a  phenomenon.  Joan  W.  Scott,  “The  Evidence  of 
Experience,”  Critical  Inquiry  17,  no.  4  (1991):  773-797. 
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key  elements  of  the  conspiracy  findings  were  adapted  from  guiding  concepts  in  clas¬ 
sical  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  fears  of  Catholic  insurrection,  and  lessons  from 
England’s  colonization  of  Ireland.  Although  these  frames  of  reference  may  seem 
unrelated  or  improbable,  they  were  made  available  to  Barbadian  magistrates  and 
shown  to  be  pertinent  through  sociohistorical  processes  that  included  these  men’s 
upbringings,  their  libraries,  their  confessional  politics,  their  wartime  service,  and  the 
undeniable  presence  of  Catholics  and  Irish  in  Barbados  who  formed  occasional  al¬ 
liances  with  Africans.8 

The  creation  of  conspiracy  confessions  has  eluded  explanation  partly  because 
historians  have  been  debating  the  degree  of  slaves’  resistance  or  acquiescence  to 
enslavement.  In  the  mid-twentieth  century,  recovering  examples  of  collective  po¬ 
litical  consciousness  was  historiographically  urgent  as  the  United  States  struggled 
openly  with  racial  injustice  on  many  fronts.  Troubled  by  misguidedly  sanguine  por¬ 
trayals  of  master-slave  relations,  Herbert  Aptheker  and  others  argued  for  enslaved 
people’s  perpetual  resistance  by  cataloguing  rebellions  and  rebellion  plots  in  North 
America  and  the  Caribbean  that  appeared  ready  to  explode  into  revolution.9  This 
scholarship  has  sometimes  confused  the  matter  by  conflating  those  distinct  but  re¬ 
lated  phenomena:  an  “insurrection”  or  “rebellion”  is  properly  defined  as  collective 
violence  that  actually  occurred,  whereas  a  “plot”  or  “conspiracy”  is  a  representation 
of  violence  that  was  supposedly  planned  but  appeared  not  to  come  to  fruition  be¬ 
cause  masters  anticipated  it  and  arrested  the  alleged  “conspirators.”10  In  eighteenth- 

8  On  classicism  in  America,  see  Meyer  Reinhold,  Classica  Americana:  The  Greek  and  Roman  Heritage 
in  the  United  States  (Detroit,  1984),  31-32;  Michal  J.  Rozbicki,  The  Complete  Colonial  Gentleman:  Cul¬ 
tural  Legitimacy  in  Plantation  America  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  1998),  58-59;  Caroline  Winterer,  “From 
Royal  to  Republican:  The  Classical  Image  in  Early  America,”  Journal  of  American  History  91,  no.  4 
(2005):  1264-1290.  On  English  fears  regarding  Catholics,  see  John  Miller,  Popery  and  Politics  in  England, 
1660-1688  (Cambridge,  1973);  Peter  Lake,  “Anti-Popery:  The  Structure  of  a  Prejudice,”  in  Richard  Cust 
and  Ann  Elughes,  eds.,  Conflict  in  Early  Stuart  England:  Studies  in  Religion  and  Politics,  1603-1642  (Lon¬ 
don,  1989),  72-106;  Linda  Colley,  Britons:  Forging  the  Nation,  1707-1837  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1994), 
chap.  1;  Owen  Stanwood,  The  Empire  Reformed:  English  America  in  the  Age  of  the  Glorious  Revolution 
(Philadelphia,  2011),  17-19.  On  the  Irish  example,  see  Nicholas  P.  Canny,  “The  Ideology  of  English 
Colonization:  From  Ireland  to  America,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  30,  no.  4  (1973):  575- 
598;  Canny,  Kingdom  and  Colony:  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic  World,  1560-1800  (Baltimore,  1988). 

9  Some  of  the  most  important  works  here  are  C.  L.  R.  James,  The  Black  Jacobins:  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture  and  the  San  Domingo  Revolution  (New  York,  1938);  Herbert  Aptheker,  American  Negro 
Slave  Revolts  (New  York,  1944);  Stephen  B.  Oates,  The  Fires  of  Jubilee:  Nat  Turner’s  Fierce  Rebellion  (New 
York,  1975);  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  From  Rebellion  to  Revolution:  Afro-American  Slave  Revolts  in  the 
Making  of  the  Modern  World  (Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1979);  Michael  Craton,  Testing  the  Chains:  Resistance 
to  Slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1982);  David  Barry  Gaspar,  Bondmen  and  Rebels:  A 
Study  of  Master-Slave  Relations  in  Antigua  (Baltimore,  1985);  Thomas  J.  Davis,  A  Rumor  of  Revolt:  The 
“Great  Negro  Plot”  in  Colonial  New  York  (New  York,  1985);  David  Patrick  Geggus,  “The  French  and 
Haitian  Revolutions,  and  Resistance  to  Slavery  in  the  Americas:  An  Overview,”  Revue  franqaise  d’histoire 
d’outre-mer  76,  no.  282-283  (1989):  107-124;  Michael  Mullin,  Africa  in  America:  Slave  Acculturation  and 
Resistance  in  the  American  South  and  the  British  Caribbean,  1736-1831  (Urbana,  Ill.,  1992);  Douglas  R. 
Egerton,  Gabriel’s  Rebellion:  The  Virginia  Slave  Conspiracies  of  1800  and  1802  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1993); 
Egerton,  He  Shall  Go  Out  Free:  The  Lives  of  Denmark  Vesey  (Madison,  Wis.,  1999);  Peter  Lin’ebaugh 
and  Marcus  Rediker,  The  Many-Headed  Hydra:  Sailors,  Slaves,  Commoners,  and  the  Hidden  History  of 
the  Revolutionary  Atlantic  (Boston,  2000).  The  tendency  has  continued  with  Linford  D.  Fisher,  “‘Dan¬ 
gerous  Designes  :  The  1676  Barbados  Act  to  Prohibit  New  England  Indian  Slave  Importation,”  William 
and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  71,  no.  1  (2014):  99-124,  here  109-110;  Shaw,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Early 
English  Caribbean,  132-140,  146-152. 

10  Whereas  masters  used  the  term  “plot”  (well-schematized  plans)  or  “conspiracy”  (secret,  trea¬ 
sonous  agreements,  often  to  commit  murder)  to  refer  to  a  real  plan  for  insurrection,  thus  sometimes 
retroactively  explaining  a  rebellion  as  having  been  preceded  by  an  undiscovered  conspiracy,  I  prefer  the 
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and  nineteenth-century  Anglo  America,  conspiracy  investigations  occurred  about 
twice  as  often  as  collective  rebellions.  These  investigations  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
execution  or  banishment  of  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  enslaved  blacks  at  a  time. 
The  portrayals  of  violence  in  the  findings  of  conspiracy  inquiries  differed  significantly 
from  the  violence  that  actually  occurred  in  revolts,  and  conflating  the  two  has  warped 
our  understanding  of  insurrection.* 11 

Conspiracy  scares  were  recognized  as  a  distinct  phenomenon  when  Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown  and  others  offered  early  voices  of  skepticism  about  rebellious  inten¬ 
tions  by  emphasizing  that  these  events  were  more  important  as  white  community 
rituals.  More  stridently,  Michael  P.  Johnson  has  argued  that  the  iconic  Denmark 
Vesey  plot  (1822)  was  not  an  imminent  rebellion  so  much  as  a  fabrication  by  po¬ 
litically  motivated  judges.12  Johnson’s  skepticism  has  ignited  new  debate  about  high- 
profile  conspiracy  scares — in  each  case,  did  slaves  intend  to  revolt,  or  did  masters 
falsely  accuse  them? — even  while  much  scholarship  has  productively  shown  that  peo¬ 
ple  actually  resisted  enslavement  in  subtler  ways  than  rebellion.13  By  contrast,  our 


more  neutral  term  “plan”  for  actual  intentions  of  violence.  The  strictly  legal  definition  of  conspiracy  as 
“the  verbal  agreement  itself’  is  helpful  only  in  interpreting  standards  of  evidence  in  slave  trials.  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  s.v.  “conspiracy,”  “conspire,”  “plot”  (n.),  “plot”  (v.);  cf.  Thomas  J.  Davis,  “Conspiracy 
and  Credibility:  Look  Who’s  Talking,  about  What:  Law  Talk  and  Loose  Talk,”  William  and  Mary  Quar¬ 
terly,  3rd  series,  59,  no.  1  (2002):  167-174,  here  168. 

11  For  frequency,  see  the  catalogues  of  events  in  Aptheker,  American  Negro  Slave  Revolts',  Craton, 
Testing  the  Chains',  Geggus,  “Resistance  to  Slavery  in  the  Americas”;  Junius  P.  Rodriguez,  ed.,  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Slave  Resistance  and  Rebellion,  2  vols.  (Westport,  Conn.,  2006). 

12  Richard  C.  Wade,  “The  Vesey  Plot:  A  Reconsideration,”  Journal  of  Southern  History  30,  no.  2 
(1964):  143-161;  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown,  Southern  Honor:  Ethics  and  Behavior  in  the  Old  South  (Oxford, 
1982),  chap.  15;  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  Tumult  and  Silence  at  Second  Creek:  An  Inquiry  into  a  Civil  War 
Slave  Conspiracy  (Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1993);  Michael  P.  Johnson,  “Denmark  Vesey  and  His  Co-Con¬ 
spirators,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  58,  no.  4  (2001):  915-976.  This  essay  offers  a  wider 
cultural  analysis  to  complement  Wyatt-Brown’s  and  Johnson’s  studies  of  conspiracy  scares  as  local  pol¬ 
itics.  These  events  must  be  understood  as  local  adaptations  and  applications  of  a  powerful  Atlantic 
discourse,  first  involving  ideas  from  far  outside  the  practice  of  slavery  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
then  developing  in  America  by  the  nineteenth  century.  Wyatt-Brown  analyzed  conspiracy  scares  as  erup¬ 
tions  of  white  insecurity  quelled  by  violent  anti-black  rituals  that  affirmed  the  racial  order.  His  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  antebellum  South  as  a  “fairly  institutionless  society”  with  “no  feeling  of  permanent 
mastery  of  events”  was  perhaps  even  truer  of  Barbados  and  the  early  modern  Atlantic  world;  Southern 
Honor,  405.  Johnson  identifies  two  parallel  tracks  of  local  politics  as  constitutive  of  the  conspiracy  scare. 
The  first  is  whites’  political  wrangling  over  “reputation,”  but  cf.  Robert  L.  Paquette  and  Douglas  R. 
Egerton,  “Of  Facts  and  Fables:  New  Light  on  the  Denmark  Vesey  Affair,”  South  Carolina  Historical 
Magazine  105,  no.  1  (2004):  8-48.  The  second  is  blacks’  rumors  of  manumission  based  on  “heterodox 
readings  of  authoritative  words”;  Johnson,  “Denmark  Vesey  and  His  Co-Conspirators,”  939,  969.  John¬ 
son,  even  more  than  Wyatt-Brown,  emphasizes  the  deliberate  persecution  of  innocent  victims;  ibid.,  971. 
Although  exceptions  do  exist,  I  differ  from  them  in  that  I  see  conspiracy  scares  as  genuine  expressions 
of  fear,  especially  given  the  expense  of  investigations  and  the  economic  consequences  of  false  alarms. 

13  For  the  debate  over  slaves’  intentions,  see  Johnson,  “Denmark  Vesey  and  His  Co-Conspirators”; 
Robert  Gross  et  ah,  “Forum:  The  Making  of  a  Slave  Conspiracy,  Part  2,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly, 
3rd  series,  59,  no.  1  (2002):  135-202;  Paquette  and  Egerton,  “Of  Facts  and  Fables”;  Robert  L.  Paquette, 
“From  Rebellion  to  Revisionism:  The  Continuing  Debate  about  the  Denmark  Vesey  Affair,”  Journal 
of  the  Historical  Society  4,  no.  3  (2004):  291-334;  Jill  Lepore,  New  York  Burning:  Liberty,  Slavery,  and 
Conspiracy  in  Eighteenth-Century  Manhattan  (New  York,  2005);  Peter  Charles  Hoffer,  The  Great  New 
York  Conspiracy  of  1741:  Slavery,  Crime,  and  Colonial  Law  (Lawrence,  Kans.,  2003);  William  R.  Ryan, 
The  World  of  Thomas  Jeremiah:  Charles  Town  on  the  Eve  of  the  American  Revolution  (New  York,  2010); 
James  O’Neil  Spady,  “Power  and  Confession:  On  the  Credibility  of  the  Earliest  Reports  of  the  Denmark 
Vesey  Slave  Conspiracy,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  68,  no.  2  (2011):  287-304;  Michael  L. 
Nicholls,  Whispers  of  Rebellion:  Narrating  Gabriel’s  Conspiracy  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  2012).  For  other 
forms  of  slave  resistance,  see  Raymond  A.  Bauer  and  Alice  H.  Bauer,  “Day  to  Day  Resistance  to  Slav- 
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Figure  2  ( here  and  facing):  Bridgetown  was  the  island’s  commercial  and  political  hub  and  the  counterintuitive 
centerpiece  of  the  alleged  slave  conspiracy  as  a  center  of  white  settlement.  From  Samuel  Copen,  A  Prospect 
of  Bridge  Town  in  Barbados  (London,  1695).  Courtesy  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Brown  University. 


new  focus  on  the  construction  of  knowledge  that  underlay  the  alleged  discoveries 
rebalances  scholarly  attention  from  its  almost  exclusive  focus  on  power  relations 
between  masters  and  slaves  toward  a  more  productive  recognition  of  how  discursive 
power  governed  masters  and  slaves  and  constituted  their  access  to  positional  and 
relational  power. 

Accounting  for  the  creation  of  knowledge  about  conspiracy  has  implications  even 
for  historians  whose  investment  is  not  so  much  in  resistance  as  in  recovering  quo¬ 
tidian  details  of  life  or  broader  patterns  of  belief  in  enslaved  communities  by  reading 
between  the  lines  of  trial  records.14  As  James  Sidbury  has  explained,  even  if  a  trial 
record’s  “broadest  outlines”  were  dictated  by  masters,  “most  of  [its]  details  were 


ery,”  Journal  of  Negro  History  27,  no.  4  (1942):  399-419;  Gerald  W.  Mullin,  Flight  and  Rebellion:  Slave 
Resistance  in  Eighteenth-Century  Virginia  (New  York,  1972);  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  Roll,  Jordan,  Roll:  The 
World  the  Slaves  Made  (New  York,  1974);  Beckles,  Black  Rebellion  in  Barbados,  30-36,  63-72;  Gaspar, 
Bondmen  and  Rebels,  chap.  9;  Philip  D.  Morgan,  Slave  Counterpoint:  Black  Culture  in  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Chesapeake  and  Lowcountry  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1998),  chaps.  8-10;  Walter  Johnson,  Soul  by 
Soul:  Life  inside  the  Antebellum  Slave  Market  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1999). 

14  Philip  D.  Morgan  and  George  D.  Terry,  “Slavery  in  Microcosm:  A  Conspiracy  Scare  in  Colonial 
South  Carolina,”  Southern  Studies  21,  no.  2  (1982):  121—145;  Joao  Jose  Reis,  Slave  Rebellion  in  Brazil: 
The  Muslim  Uprising  of  1835  in  Bahia,  trans.  Arthur  Brakel  (Baltimore,  1993);  James  Sidbury,  Plough¬ 
shares  into  Swords:  Race,  Rebellion,  and  Identity  in  Gabriel’s  Virginia,  1 730-1810  (Cambridge,  1997),  chap. 
2;  Lepore,  New  York  Burning,  chap.  5;  Matt  D.  Childs,  The  1812  Aponte  Rebellion  in  Cuba  and  the  Struggle 
against  Atlantic  Slavery  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  2006);  Serena  R.  Zabin,  Dangerous  Economies:  Status  and 
Commerce  in  Imperial  New  York  (Philadelphia,  2009);  J.  William  Harris,  The  Hanging  of  Thomas  Jere¬ 
miah:  A  Free  Black  Man’s  Encounter  with  Liberty  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  2009);  Keith  Mason,  “The  Ab¬ 
sentee  Planter  and  the  Key  Slave:  Privilege,  Patriarchalism,  and  Exploitation  in  the  Early  Eighteenth- 
Century  Caribbean,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  70,  no.  1  (2013):  79-102;  Shaw,  Everyday 
Life  in  the  Early  English  Caribbean,  chap.  5.  For  cultural  values  refracted  through  expressions  of  fear, 
see  Maria  Elena  Martinez,  The  Black  Blood  of  New  Spain:  Limpieza  de  Sangre,  Racial  Violence,  and 
Gendered  Power  in  Early  Colonial  Mexico,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  61,  no.  3  (2004): 
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invented  by  [the]  enslaved.”15  Yet  these  slave  conspiracy  findings  were  precipitate 
knowledge  from  the  intersection  of  many  African,  European,  and  American  dis¬ 
courses,  including  the  discursive  system  of  slave  conspiracy  detection  itself  that  was 
emerging.  The  “details”  and  “outlines”  cannot  easily  be  separated  because  they  were 
integral  to  each  other’s  creation.  Clarifying  patterns  of  entanglement  between  Eu¬ 
ropean  ideas,  African  ideas,  and  Barbadian  sociohistorical  phenomena  should  assist 
efforts  to  read  against  the  grain  in  American  slavery  and  other  situations  of  extreme 
domination. 

Barbados  merits  our  attention  because,  as  the  wealthiest  place  in  seventeenth- 
century  Anglo  America  and  its  crucible  for  innovating  slavery,  it  provided  one  of  the 
first  opportunities  for  colonists  to  think  through  the  prospect  of  total  insurrection.16 
At  the  time  of  the  scare,  the  island  had  just  undergone  a  sweeping  economic  and 
social  transformation.  Between  1640  and  1660,  English  planters  in  Barbados  dis¬ 
carded  tobacco  cultivation  for  more  profitable,  but  labor-intensive,  sugar  monocul¬ 
ture.  With  the  transition  to  sugar  accelerating  in  the  1670s,  planters  began  to  pur¬ 
chase  unprecedented  numbers  of  enslaved  Africans  as  changes  in  Atlantic  labor 
markets  made  it  more  difficult  and  less  profitable  to  use  indentured  servants  from 
the  British  Isles.  The  European  population  in  Barbados  dwindled  from  35,000  to 
19,600,  while  the  African  population  soared  from  20,000  to  46,600  and  beyond, 
largely  from  human  trafficking.  Thus  the  remaining  planters  rapidly  crowded  their 
homes  and  plantations  with  a  population  of  coerced  laborers  whose  unfamiliar  ap¬ 
pearance,  customs,  and  languages  rendered  their  intentions  mysterious.  Partially 

15  James  Sidbury,  “Plausible  Stories  and  Varnished  Truths,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series, 
59,  no.  1  (2002):  179-184,  here  182. 

16  Peter  H.  Wood,  Black  Majority:  Negroes  in  Colonial  South  Carolina  from  1670  through  the  Stono 
Rebellion  (New  York,  1974),  chap.  1;  Richard  S.  Dunn,  “The  English  Sugar  Islands  and  the  Founding 
of  South  Carolina,”  South  Carolina  Historical  Magazine  72,  no.  2  (1971):  81-93;  David  Barry  Gaspar, 
“With  a  Rod  of  Iron:  Barbados  Slave  Laws  as  a  Model  for  Jamaica,  South  Carolina,  and  Antigua,  1661— 
1697,”  in  Darlene  Clark  Hine  and  Jacqueline  McLeod,  eds.,  Crossing  Boundaries:  Comparative  Histoiy 
of  Black  People  in  Diaspora  (Bloomington,  Ind.,  1999),  343-366;  Jennifer  L.  Morgan,  Laboring  Women: 
Reproduction  and  Gender  in  New  World  Slavery  (Philadelphia,  2004);  Newman,  A  New  World  of  Labor, 
250-255. 
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overheard  conversations  and  rumors  of  rebellion  prompted  masters  to  suspect  the 
worst  and  to  turn  to  their  only  available  sources:  local  informants  among  enslaved 
people.17 


Face-to-face  adversarial  collaboration  in  the  courtroom  was  a  point  of  inter¬ 
section  for  many  of  the  ideas  that  produced  the  conspiracy  findings  of  1692.  Inves¬ 
tigative  procedures  constrained  how  African,  European,  and  Barbadian  discourses 
interacted.  This  began  with  the  routine  trial  of  an. enslaved  man  named  Hammon 
who  was  caught  sneaking  up  to  the  jail  in  Bridgetown  to  tell  two  prisoners,  Sambo 
and  Ben,  that  they  “should  not  discover  [i.e.,  reveal]  any  thing” — about  what,  though, 
was  still  unclear.  Major  John  Duboys  drove  the  process  of  discovery  by  promising 
Hammon  a  reprieve  if  he  would  divulge  everything  he  knew;  already,  a  colonial 
official’s  desperation  was  circumscribing  Hammon’s  possible  responses.  It  must  have 
been  an  agonizing  decision,  and  Hammon  could  not  have  fully  known  the  destructive 
effects  it  would  have  on  hundreds  of  people  and  their  families.  In  exchange  for  his 
life,  he  identified  himself  as  the  mastermind  of  an  intended  rebellion  and  impeached 
three  slaves:  Ben,  Sambo,  and  another  man  from  jail,  Sampson.18 

Governor  James  Kendall  made  the  expensive,  and  therefore  weighty,  decision  to 
launch  an  investigation  by  appointing  a  court-martial  consisting  of  four  militia  of¬ 
ficers:  Colonel  Tobias  Frere,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  Scott,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Morris,  and  Major  John  Duboys.  Frere,  the  senior  officer,  was  one  of  nine 
members  of  the  royally  appointed  Council  of  Barbados,  which  advised  and  assisted 
the  governor,  and  he  held  a  “plentiful  estate”  because  of  his  family’s  early  arrival 
on  the  island  and  exploitation  of  labor.  Scott  had  settled  permanently  in  Barbados 
in  the  1680s  to  inherit  his  father’s  estate,  and  he  joined  Frere  on  the  Council  in  1695. 
Morris  called  himself  a  merchant  and  served  in  the  Assembly  of  Barbados  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  parish  encompassing  Bridgetown.  Duboys,  the  junior  officer  who  started 
it  all,  remains  a  mystery.  These  four  investigating  judges  met  in  Mary  Stowe’s  tavern 
from  October  10  to  November  21  to  conduct  examinations  and  trials  and  to  syn¬ 
thesize  their  findings  with  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  of  the  court.19  Noting  planters’ 

17  For  Barbados’s  transition  from  tobacco  to  sugar,  see  Robin  Blackburn,  The  Making  of  New  World 
Slavery:  From  the  Baroque  to  the  Modern,  1492-1800  (New  York,  1997),  229-256;  and  Newman’s  summary 
of  historiographical  positions  in  A  New  World  of  Labor,  85-86,  190-193.  For  demographic  changes,  see 
Robert  V.  Wells,  Population  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America  before  1776  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1975),  238, 
240,  251,  table  VI-25;  Richard  S.  Dunn,  Sugar  and  Slaves:  The  Rise  of  the  Planter  Class  in  the  English 
West  Indies,  1624-1713  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1972),  87-88,  table  4;  Morgan,  Laboring  Women,  96, 115.  For 
early  resistance,  see  Handler,  “Slave  Revolts  and  Conspiracies  in  Seventeenth-Century  Barbados,”  7-12; 
Jerome  S.  Handler,  “Escaping  Slavery  in  a  Caribbean  Plantation  Society:  Marronage  in  Barbados, 
1650s-1830s,”  New  West  Indian  Guide  71,  no.  3/4  (1997):  183-225;  Beckles,  Black  Rebellion  in  Barbados , 
30-36. 

18  In  these  paragraphs,  information  about  the  investigation  is  from  Frere  et  al.,  Report  on  the  Con¬ 
spiracy.  The  report  did  not  describe  court-martial  procedures.  On  the  creation  of  a  court-martial,  see 
An  Act  for  the  Better  Ordering  and  Governing  of  Negroes,  September  27,  1661,  Barbados  Acts,  TNA, 
PRO,  CO  30/2,  16-22,  clause  17;  A  Supplemental  Act  to  a  Former  Act  for  the  Better  Ordering  and 
Governing  of  Negroes,  April  20, 1676,  Barbados  Acts,  ibid.,  65-71;  An  Act  for  the  Governing  of  Negroes 
(1688),  available  in  Acts  of  Assembly,  Passed  in  the  Island  ofBarbadoes,  from  1648  to  1718  (London,  1721), 
137-144,  here  142.  The  procedure  for  routine  trials  is  in  ibid.,  141-142. 

19  Representation  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Barbados,  July  1696,  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Colonial  Series:  America  and  West  Indies,  ed.  William  Noel  Sainsbury  et  al.,  44  vols.  (London,  1860-1969) 
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vulnerability  to  large-scale  insurrection,  they  found  it  imperative  to  arrive  at  accurate 
details  about  the  means,  locations,  and  participants  of  the  imminent  rebellion.  Their 
lack  of  understanding  governed  their  decisions.  Unable  to  directly  observe  evidence 
of  enslaved  people  planning  an  insurrection,  they  depended  heavily  on  local  infor¬ 
mants.  Indeed,  in  many  colonies  with  slaves,  magistrates  changed  juridical  practice 
to  allow  testimony  from  persons  without  legal  standing  because  they  were  generally 
in  positions  that  enabled  them  to  witness  or  hear  about  transgressions.20 

The  investigating  judges  attempted  to  recruit  informants  through  torture.  They 
sentenced  the  first  convicted  conspirators  to  be  “gibbeted  alive”:  hung  up  in  chains 
to  die  slowly  of  thirst,  starvation,  and  exposure.  Ben  and  Sambo  endured  four  days 
of  this  torment  before  demanding  that  they  be  “promised  Life”  in  exchange  for  “a 
Clear  confession  of  the  whole  matter.”  Ben  opened  the  investigation  widely.  The 
judges  also  gibbeted  at  least  seven  more  suspects  in  a  search  for  informants.  Con¬ 
strained  by  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  torture,  investigators  claimed  that  these  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  “publique  examples”  of  decapitating,  dismembering,  and  burning 
corpses  of  convicted  conspirators — with  severe  implications  in  some  African  reli¬ 
gions  for  access  to  the  afterlife — induced  “Severall  confessions”  that  filled  in  the 
membership  and  picture  of  the  plot.21  Suspects  faced  an  excruciating  choice  when 
they  were  pressured  to  confess  and  give  up  names.  The  records  of  other  conspiracy 
investigations  indicate  that  many  suspects  went  to  their  deaths  while  maintaining 
their  innocence  or  attenuating  their  confessions,  with  the  effect  of  limiting  the  in¬ 
vestigation’s  damage.  In  Barbados,  the  small  number  of  informants  who  impeached 


[hereafter  CSPCS],  15:  61-63  (“intended  rebellion  of  negroes  cost  us  many  thousand  pounds”).  On 
Frere,  see  List  of  Persons  Recommended  by  Governor  Kendall  to  Be  of  the  Council  of  Barbados,  June 
10,  1692,  CSPCS,  13:  649  (council  service,  “plentiful”);  Order  of  Queen  in  Council,  January  3,  1706, 
CSPCS,  23:  2  (council  service);  Vere  Langford  Oliver,  ed.,  Caribbeana:  Being  Miscellaneous  Papers  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  History,  Genealogy,  Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  the  British  West  Indies,  6  vols.  (London, 
1909-1919),  4:  220  (family  wealth,  inheritance);  A  List  of  the  Most  Eminent  Planters  in  Barbados,  May 
28,  1673,  CSPCS,  7:  495-497  (family  wealth);  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Information,  June  29,  1698,  CSPCS, 
16:  298-299  (raised  with  family  wealth);  Dunn,  Sugar  and  Slaves,  58,  95-96  (family  wealth).  On  Scott, 
see  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  England,  October  28,  1697,  CSPCS,  16: 
2  (council  service);  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  Secretary  Hedges,  July  3,  1705,  CSPCS,  22:  554 
(council  service).  On  Morris,  see  Barbados  Assembly  Journal,  November  25-27,  1679,  CSPCS,  10:  446 
(merchant);  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbados,  August  3,  1686,  April  15,  1691,  CSPCS,  12:  224-225, 
i3:  411  (assemblyman).  On  Mary  Stowe,  see  Payments  to  Mary  Stowe  for  Accommodating  the  Court 
Martial,  Barbados  Council  Minutes,  October  11  and  25,  November  22,  1692,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  31/4,  377, 
378,  379,  388.  According  to  payments,  the  clerk  of  the  court-martial  was  Robert  Hyempsall. 

20  On  the  need  for  unsworn  testimony,  see  Thomas  L.  Morris,  Southern  Slavery  and  the  Law,  1619- 
1860  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1996),  211-215,  229-235;  Roger  N.  Buckley,  “The  Admission  of  Slave  Tes¬ 
timony  at  British  Military  Courts  in  the  West  Indies,  1800-1809,”  in  David  Barry  Gaspar  and  David 
Patrick  Geggus,  eds.,  A  Turbulent  Time:  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Greater  Caribbean  (Bloomington, 
Ind.,  1997),  226-250. 

21  Barbados  Council  Minutes,  October  1 1,  1692,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  31/4,  377  (payment  to  Latimer 
Richards  for  building  two  gibbets  for  the  execution  of  Ben,  Sambo,  and  Sampson);  Bohun,  A  Brief,  but 
Most  True  Relation  of  the  Late  Barbarous  and  Bloody  Plot  of  the  Negro’s  in  the  Island  of  Barbados  (seven 
gibbeted;  desecration  of  bodies);  Vincent  Brown,  The  Reaper’s  Garden:  Death  and  Power  in  the  World 
of  Atlantic  Slavery  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  2009),  chap.  4  (spiritual  terror).  Within  weeks,  the  colony  ex¬ 
tended  the  incentive  of  either  freedom  or  a  forty  shilling  reward  to  anyone  who  reported  a  conspiracy, 
risking  punishment  “not  to  Extend  to  life  or  Member”  in  cases  of  false  accusation.  An  Act  for  the 
Encouragement  of  All  Negroes  and  Slaves  That  Shall  Discover  Any  Conspiracy,  October  27,  1692,  Bar¬ 
bados  Acts,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  31/3,  317. 
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dozens  of  new  names,  as  Ben  did,  acted  out  of  understandable  self-preservation. 
They  ultimately  brought  about  the  arrests  of  hundreds.22 

Although  coercion  and  rewards  compelled  some  suspects  to  participate  as  in¬ 
formants,  these  techniques  could  not  control  confessions  or  guarantee  their  accu¬ 
racy.  Severe  physical  and  mental  stress  encouraged  victims  to  provide  some  kind  of 
information,  accurate  or  not,  in  order  to  allay  the  pain.  Judges  could  not  have  dic¬ 
tated  slaves’  confessions  even  if  they  had  thought  that  doing  so  would  be  prudent. 
Dependent  on  African  input  to  avert  the  threat,  they  measured  each  informant  s 
words  to  make  sure  the  confession  was  “the  whole  Truth,  and  not ...  a  Lie.  Without 
extant  examination  notes,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  give-and-take  that  took  place 
between  informants  and  interrogators.  The  investigators  did  evaluate  the  confes¬ 
sions  carefully  because  of  the  dire  stakes  of  possible  insurrection,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  steep  costs  of  a  false  alarm,  on  the  other.  With  so  much  in  the  balance,  we 
can  take  the  official  report  as  an  approximation  of  what  Frere,  Scott,  Morris,  and 
Duboys  determined  to  be  true.23 

Once  filled  in,  the  picture  of  conspiracy  was  baroque  but  formidable.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  three  years  in  the  making,  but  it  was  discovered  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  insurrection— “the  Night  before,”  as  a  sensationalist  broadside  would  boast. 
Such  “Miraculous”  timing  was  common  in  initial  confessions  of  similar  eighteenth- 
century  slave  conspiracies  because,  functionally,  it  inflated  the  value  of  information 
offered  by  a  man  bargaining  for  his  life,  shaping  the  nature  of  the  information  an 
investigation  could  produce.  From  the  judges’  perspective,  conspirators  managed  to 
maintain  three  years  of  secrecy  by  swearing  oaths  to  one  another  that,  “God  dam 
your  Body  Bloud  and  Soul,”  if  a  man  revealed  the  plot,  he  would  immediately  be 
stabbed  and  his  “Soul  [would]  burn  in  hell.”  Englishmen  saw  oath-taking  as  a  rec¬ 
ognizable  political  activity  and  took  it  as  strong  evidence  of  a  person’s  guilt  in  crimes 
of  treason,  not  realizing  that  enslaved  people  had  a  multitude  of  other  uses  for 
oaths.24 

22  Bohun,  A  Brief,  but  Most  True  Relation  of  the  Late  Barbarous  and  Bloody  Plot  of  the  Negro’s  in  the 
Island  of  Barbados  (“hundreds”).  Shaw  suggests  that  informants  in  Barbados  may  have  used  confessions 
as  an  opportunity  for  “continued  rebellion”  by  deliberately  terrifying  English  officials.  For  a  later  period, 
James  Sidbury  has  explored  informants’  navigation  of  individualistic  versus  communitarian  impulses, 
and  has  argued  that  they  delayed  cooperation  to  give  conspirators  the  opportunity  to  rebel,  while  Mi¬ 
chael  P.  Johnson  has  identified  people  who  refused  to  turn  informant  as  “heroes.”  I  differ  with  all  these 
scholars  on  the  ruthlessness  of  enslaved  informants  because  of  opportunities  I  see  for  mistranslation  in 
the  complicated  production  of  knowledge  across  cultural  chasms.  Johnson,  “Denmark  Vesey  and  His 
Co-Conspirators,”  950,  971;  Sidbury,  Ploughshares  into  Swords,  chap.  3;  Shaw,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Early 
English  Caribbean,  131-132;  Jason  T.  Sharpies,  “Hearing  Whispers,  Casting  Shadows:  Jailhouse  Con¬ 
versation  and  the  Production  of  Knowledge  during  the  Antigua  Slave  Conspiracy  Investigation  of  1736,” 
in  Michele  Lise  Tarter  and  Richard  Bell,  eds.,  Buried  Lives:  Incarcerated  in  Early  America  (Athens,  Ga., 
2012),  35-59. 

23  For  deriving  investigative  truth  from  imperfect  evidence,  see  Barbara  J.  Shapiro,  “Beyond  Rea¬ 
sonable  Doubt”  and  “Probable  Cause”:  Historical  Perspectives  on  the  Anglo-American  Law  of  Evidence 
(Berkeley,  Calif.,  1993);  Shapiro,  A  Culture  of  Fact:  England,  1550-1 720  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2000).  Thoughtful 
treatments  of  torture  include  Jordan,  Tumult  and  Silence  at  Second  Creek,  90-94;  Peter  Brooks,  Troubling 
Confessions:  Speaking  Guilt  in  Law  and  Literature  (Chicago,  2000),  20-25;  Lisa  Silverman,  Tortured  Sub¬ 
jects:  Pain,  Truth,  and  the  Body  in  Early  Modern  France  (Chicago,  2001);  John  H.  Arnold,  Inquisition  and 
Power:  Catharism  and  the  Confessing  Subject  in  Medieval  Languedoc  (Philadelphia,  2001),  chap.  3. 

24  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  All  Negroes  and  Slaves  That  Shall  Discover  Any  Conspiracy 
(“long  preparing”  and  “Miraculous”);  Bohun,  A  Brief,  but  Most  True  Relation  of  the  Late  Barbarous  and 
Bloody  Plot  of  the  Negro’s  in  the  Island  of  Barbados  (“Night  before”);  John  Spurr,  “A  Profane  History 
of  Early  Modern  Oaths,”  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  6th  series,  11  (2001):  37-63;  Paul 
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The  membership  of  conspirators  who  allegedly  swore  this  oath  appeared  to  be 
mainly  creole  (island-born)  craftsmen  and  gang  drivers  who  directed  the  labor  of 
others.  When  answering  the  need  for  names,  why  did  Ben  and  other  informants 
impeach  these  particular  men  and  contribute  to  their  convictions?  The  answer  lay 
in  how  they  related  to  others  in  their  Afro-Barbadian  communities.  At  a  minimum, 
they  protected  family  members,  Active  kin,  or  community  leaders  they  respected. 
Perhaps  they  seized  this  opportunity  to  pursue  personal  rivalries.  Maybe  they  har¬ 
bored  grudges  against  drivers,  who  assisted  in  coercing  labor  from  others,  and  crafts¬ 
men,  whose  place  in  the  labor  hierarchy  afforded  them  material  comforts.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  they  minimized  the  damage  by  implicating  acquain¬ 
tances  whose  names  they  knew  but  who  fell  at  the  furthest  edges  of  their  familial  and 
neighborhood  networks.  Only  additional  research  into  patterns  of  accusation  in  bet¬ 
ter-documented  conspiracy  scares  will  reveal  the  range  of  motivations  for  naming 
victims.  Although  Barbadian  social  patterns  undergirded  the  list  of  plotters,  the 
court  viewed  this  through  European  eyes  as  a  betrayal  by  the  slaves  they  “most 
trusted.”  Such  treachery,  reversals,  and  last-minute  discoveries  would  have  been  dra¬ 
matic  turns  worthy  of  the  early  modern  stage.25 

Yet  most  of  the  conspiracy  report  focused  on  the  projected  scene  of  averted 
violence  rather  than  the  mechanisms  of  planning.  It  appeared  that  the  conspirators 
had  planned  to  take  up  weapons  “from  their  masters”  to  murder  them  “secrettly  in 
the  dead  of  the  night”  and  then  prepare  for  the  main  assault.  Those  in  the  rebel 
cavalry  would  seize  horses  “out  of  their  Masters  Stables.”  Insurgents  would  strike 
the  decisive  blow  at  Bridgetown,  converting  whites’  usual  advantage  of  dense  set¬ 
tlement  into  a  handicap  by  “setting]  the  towne  on  fire  in  severall  Places  ...  to  amuse 
[i.e.,  distract]  the  inhabitants”  who  would  be  trying  to  save  the  buildings,  thereby 
drawing  them  into  an  ambush.  Fittingly  for  a  confession  led  by  militia  officers,  they 
predicted  a  reversal  of  the  colony’s  apparatuses  of  attempted  control.  An  enslaved 
man  employed  at  the  public  armory  confessed,  while  hanging  in  chains,  that  he  would 
have  furnished  arms,  ammunition,  powder,  and  cutlasses  on  the  night  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  revolt.  It  also  appeared  that  rebels  intended  to  take  control  of  Needham’s 
Fort.  The  conspirators  had  tasked  “four  or  five  Irish  men”  with  plying  guards  with 
drink  and  letting  in  the  rebels,  who  would  then  use  the  cannon  to  take  control  of 
the  harbor.  Upon  victory,  it  seemed,  the  conspirators  who  participated  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  planned  to  take  “the  Sirnames  and  Offices”  of  leading  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
their  estates  and  workforces,  “many  of  the  best  houses”  in  town,  and — “what  was 
most  desireable” — the  white  women.  When  these  findings  reached  the  public,  “the 
People”  of  the  colony  went  “into  so  strange  a  consternation”  that  Governor  Kendall 
worried  that  he  could  not  quell  their  “fears  and  Jealousyes  [i.e.,  suspicions]”  that  an 
insurrection  was  imminent.  The  loss  of  life,  destruction  of  property,  and  tumult  in 


Kleber  Monod,  Ja cobitism  and  the  English  People,  1688-1 788  (Cambridge,  1989),  chap.  8;  John  K.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  “War,  the  State,  and  Religious  Norms  in  ‘Coromantee’  Thought:  The  Ideology  of  an  African  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation,”  in  Robert  Blair  St.  George,  ed.,  Possible  Pasts:  Becoming  Colonial  in  Early  America  (Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  2000),  181-200,  here  192-193. 

25  See  John  W.  Blassingame’s  shift  in  perspective  in  “Status  and  Social  Structure  in  the  Slave  Com¬ 
munity:  Evidence  from  New  Sources,”  in  Harry  P.  Owens,  ed.,  Perspectives  and  Irony  in  American  Slavery 
(Jackson,  Miss.,  1976),  137-151.  See  also  patterns  of  accusation  in  Sharpies,  “Hearing  Whispers,  Casting 
Shadows,”  50-52. 
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the  streets  all  indicate  the  seriousness  with  which  this  picture  of  conspiracy  was 
taken.26 

One  way  to  explain  the  official  report  is  in  light  of  what  seemed  true  about  three 
previous  slave  conspiracy  scares  on  the  island.  Little  evidence  survives  of  those  dis¬ 
covered  in  1659  and  1686,  but  we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  legacy  of  the  1675  con¬ 
spiracy  scare  through  two  printed  accounts.27  According  to  these  distilled  versions, 
the  conspirators  had  first  hatched  the  plot  three  years  earlier,  and  an  enslaved  man 
confessed  to  it  the  day  before  the  insurrection  was  to  take  place.  They  were  planning 
to  install  a  man  named  Kofi  as  king  on  an  “exquisitely  wrought”  stool,  or  throne, 
“Carved  after  their  Mode.”  Such  political  practices  occurred  frequently  as  displaced 
individuals  endeavored  to  form  new  communities  around  shared  memories  of  West 
African  political  culture.28  But  colonists  interpreted  that  “in  the  dead  time  of  the 
Night,”  the  conspirators  would  signal  each  other  from  the  hills  with  trumpets  “made 
of  Elephants  Teeth  and  Gourdes”  to  create  a  simultaneous  distraction  by  setting  “fire 
[to]  the  Sugar  Canes.”  After  their  masters  had  woken  up  in  confusion,  the  conspir¬ 
ators  would  “run  in  and  Cut  their  .  .  .  Throats  in  their  respective  Plantations.”  Some 
said  their  goal  was  racial  massacre  (to  “Murther  all  the  White  People”),  while  others 
said  the  conspirators  would  “spare  the  lives  of  the  Fairest  and  Handsomest  Wom¬ 
en” — the  wives  and  daughters  of  planters — “to  be  Converted  to  their  own  Use.”  The 
governor  and  twelve  militia  officers  arrested  at  least  107  slaves,  executed  at  least  42 
of  them,  and  sentenced  many  others  to  be  sold  out  of  the  colony.  To  whatever  degree 
memories  of  these  findings  served  as  a  reference  point  for  how  masters  and  slaves 
explained  the  new  threat  in  1692,  for  us  the  original  question  remains:  Where  did 
these  specific  predictions  of  distraction,  massacre,  and  reversal  come  from,  and  why 
were  they  selected?29 


When  enslaved  people  in  the  region  did  rebel,  the  actions  they  took  almost  never 
matched  what  informants  and  investigators  said  would  have  happened  in  Barbados 
in  1692  or  in  other  conspiracy  scares.  Such  comparison  serves  as  a  measure  of  how 
the  speculative  violence  of  conspiracy  reports  diverged  from  the  real  violence  of 
rebellion.  Most  revolts  involved  just  one  or  two  estates  and  almost  never  expanded 

26  Frere  et  al.,  Report  on  the  Conspiracy,  200;  Beckles,  Black  Rebellion  in  Barbados ,  47  (92  executed, 
4  castrated,  14  died  in  prison,  4  died  of  torture  or  illness). 

27  “Thursday  Septemb.  1,”  The  Weekly  Intelligencer  of  the  Common-Wealth,  no.  18  (September  6, 
1659):  142;  “A  Letter  from  Barbado’s,  Dated  June  1,  1659”  and  “Another  of  the  Same  from  Barbados, 
Dated  June  16, 1659,”  The  Publick Intelligencer,  no.  192  (September  5, 1659):  695-697;  Barbados  Council 
Minutes,  February  16  and  March  16,  1686,  Lucas  Transcript,  reel  2,  157-158,  161-162,  National  Library 
Service  (formerly  Barbados  Public  Library),  Bridgetown.  An  investigation  into  a  servant  conspiracy  in 
1647  found  that  eighteen  ringleaders  planned  to  “make  themselves  .  .  .  Masters  of  the  Hand,”  as  Richard 
Ligon  reported,  at  a  time  when  influxes  of  Irish  prisoners  constituted  perhaps  half  of  the  servant  pop¬ 
ulation.  Ligon,  A  True  and  Exact  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados  (London,  1657),  46;  Newman  A  New 
World  of  Labor,  82,  96. 

28  Thornton,  “War,  the  State,  and  Religious  Norms  in  ‘Coromantee’  Thought,”  195. 

29  Barbados  Assembly  Journal,  November  25,  1675,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  31/2,  201;  Great  Newes  from  the 
Barbadoes,  or,  A  True  and  Faithful  Account  of  the  Grand  Conspiracy  of  the  Negroes  against  the  English 
and.  the  Happy  Discovery  of  the  Same  (London,  1676),  9-13;  [Nathaniel  Saltonstall,]  A  Continuation  of 
the  State  of  New- England:  Being  a  Farther  Account  of  the  Indian  Warr,  and  of  the  Engagement  betwixt  the 
Joynt  Forces  of  the  United  English  Colonies  and  the  Indians  .  .  .  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Intended 
Rebellion  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Barbadoes  (London,  1676),  19. 
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Figure  3:  Decoy  fires  in  several  quarters  of  Bridgetown  would  have  reversed  the  defensive  advantage  of  dense 
white  settlement  by  drawing  many  inhabitants  into  the  streets  to  attempt  to  save  the  buildings;  while  they  were 
thus  preoccupied,  they  would  be  ambushed  by  insurgents.  Detail  from  A  New  &  Exact  Map  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes  in  America  (London,  1722).  Courtesy  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Brown  University. 
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Figure  4:  Needham’s  Fort,  with  command  of  Carlisle  Bay  and  Bridgetown,  would  have  fallen  when  Irish 
co-conspirators  got  the  sentries  drunk  and  unlocked  the  gates  for  Afro-Caribbean  insurgents  who  were  waiting 
in  the  brush.  A  tangle  of  vegetation  near  the  gate,  which  does  not  appear  in  this  representation,  raised  concerns 
about  the  ease  with  which  clandestine  intruders  might  conceal  themselves  before  entry.  Detail  from  Copen, 
A  Prospect  of  Bridge  Town  in  Barbados.  Courtesy  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Brown  University. 


to  the  doomsday  scenario  of  engulfing  the  entire  colony.  If  a  rebellion  grew  to  larger 
dimensions,  the  violence  spread  in  viral  fashion  from  estate  to  estate,  rather  than 
as  one  coordinated  uprising,  and  it  moved  away  from  colonial  centers  and  toward 
areas  of  refuge  rather  than  targeting  a  government  for  takeover  or  a  population  for 
massacre.30  Most  typical  were  the  six  rebellions  in  Jamaica  between  1670  and  1690, 
which  involved  groups  numbering  around  100  to  200  (in  one  case  400)  rebels  who 
killed  only  a  handful  of  white  plantation  managers  and  fled  to  find  freedom  among 
maroon  polities  in  the  mountains.  Even  those  who  revolted  on  estates  near  Spanish 
Town,  the  colony’s  capital,  never  attempted  massacre  and  conquest.  In  an  example 
from  1685,  rebels  killed  an  overseer,  escaped  along  a  road  to  the  mountains,  and 
murdered  just  two  families  upon  encountering  them,  perhaps  while  raiding  their 
houses  for  supplies,  as  often  occurred.  When  rebels  burned  plantations,  they  set  fire 
to  the  buildings  to  deny  their  adversaries  shelter  and  to  intimidate  enemies  with 
billowing  spectacles,  but  there  is  little  evidence  independent  of  conspiracy  trials  that 

30  For  example,  on  Cuba,  see  Manuel  Barcia  Paz,  The  Great  African  Slave  Revolt  of  1825:  Cuba  and 
the  Fight  for  Freedom  in  Matanzas  (Baton  Rouge,  La.,  2012).  On  South  Carolina,  see  Wood,  Black 
Majority,  chap.  12;  Peter  Charles  Floffer,  Cry  Liberty:  The  Great  Stono  River  Slave  Rebellion  of  1739  (New 
York,  2010).  On  Jamaica,  see  overseer  Thomas  Thistlewood’s  diary,  in  Douglas  Hall,  In  Miserable  Slav¬ 
ery:  Thomas  Thistlewood  in  Jamaica,  1750-86  (Kingston,  1989),  chap.  5;  Vincent  Brown,  Slave  Revolt  in 
Jamaica,  1760-1761:  A  Cartographic  Narrative,  http://revolt.axismaps.com/index.php.  Brown  has  argued 
persuasively  that  the  Jamaican  rebels  were  keen  strategic  thinkers  who  coordinated  with  one  another, 
but  I  disagree  that  the  written  descriptions  of  insurgent  clashes  point  to  simultaneous  uprisings  of  a 
nature  that  was  consistent  with  conspiracy  fears.  The  Haitian  Revolution’s  beginning  as  the  Saint 
Domingue  Rebellion  of  1791  was  possibly  an  exception  to  some  of  these  patterns:  it  began  with  plan¬ 
tation  fires  (perhaps  intended  to  intimidate  distant  enemies),  it  progressed  from  rural  areas  to  Le  Cap, 
and  the  rebels  appropriated  colonial  symbols  of  authority.  See  Laurent  Dubois,  Avengers  of  the  New 
World:  The  Story  of  the  Haitian  Revolution  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  2005);  Jeremy  D.  Popkin,  Facing  Racial 
Revolution:  Eyewitness  Accounts  of  the  Haitian  Insurrection  (Chicago,  2008). 
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they  initiated  rebellions  by  setting  diversionary  fires  to  draw  inhabitants  out  of  build¬ 
ings  into  an  ambush.31  These  limited  conflicts,  a  sensible  strategy  in  situations  of 
extreme  domination,  led  to  escape  rather  than  massacre  and  had  little  similarity  to 
the  violence  described  in  the  confessions  of  conspiracy  that  investigators  produced 
in  Barbados.32  Instead,  informants’  or  judges’  awareness  of  these  military  uses  for 
fire  in  real  rebellions  elsewhere  gave  some  credence  to  more  fanciful  official  inter¬ 
pretations  that  drew  heavily  on  concepts  from  classical  and  politico-religious  frames 
of  reference. 

A  greater  influence  on  how  Barbadian  slaves  described  a  possible  insurrection, 
and  how  investigators  evaluated  that  information,  was  the  island’s  ongoing  social 
conflict  of  exploitation  and  resistance.  Undeniably,  the  ultimate  root  of  a  predicted 
insurrection  was  the  fundamental  fact  of  intolerable  enslavement,  but  very  specific 
historical  developments  tethered  the  interpretation  of  conspiracy  to  anchors  of 
seeming  plausibility.  Investigators  sustained  their  faulty  interpretations  by  finding 
accord  between  guiding  concepts  they  borrowed  and  patterns  they  observed  in  these 
social  conflicts.  For  example,  informants  described,  or  the  court  thought  it  heard,  a 
threatened  imitation  of  two  of  the  colonial  government’s  technologies  of  control — 
organization  of  colonists  into  a  militia  and  the  desecration  of  bodies.  When  inves¬ 
tigators  decided  that  conspirators  were  going  to  organize  themselves  into  “Regi¬ 
ments  of  foot  and  .  .  .  regiments  of  horse,”  the  idea  gained  credence  from  its 
correspondence  to  the  colony’s  primary  institution  for  policing  slaves  and  suppress¬ 
ing  insurrections.  Similarly,  when  the  exchange  between  informants  and  investiga¬ 
tors  settled  on  a  scenario  in  which  plotters  would  have  “scattered”  the  governor’s 
“flesh  ...  on  the  Earth,”  they  must  have  thought  about  the  spectacles  of  execution 
and  dismemberment  that  officers  of  the  government  frequently  levied  against  en¬ 
slaved  people,  including  eleven  whose  decapitated  bodies  were  “dragged  through  the 
streets”  for  allegedly  conspiring  in  1675.  The  seizure  of  the  fortress,  cannon,  and 
naval  vessels,  as  feared  in  1692,  likewise  would  have  turned  the  colony’s  best  imperial 
weapons  for  defense  from  invasion  and  insurrection  against  the  very  people  they 
were  intended  to  protect.33 

Although  more  personal  and  informal,  masters’  daily  practices  of  domination  and 
slaves’  resistance  to  them  also  provided  fodder  for  informants’  confessions  and  pre- 

31  Jamaica  Council  Minutes,  January  23  and  February  17, 1676,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  140/3, 449-457;  Lord 
Carlisle  to  Secretary  Coventry,  July  31,  1678,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  138/3,  253;  Guy  Molesworth  to  William 
Blathwayt,  August  29,  1685,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  1/58,  94-96;  Jamaica  Council  of  War  Minutes,  August  1, 
10,  24,  and  29,  1685,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  140/4,  89—93;  Earl  of  Inchiquin  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plan¬ 
tations,  August  31, 1690,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  137/2, 134-136;  “History  of  the  Revolted  Negroes,”  n.d.,  Long 
Manuscript,  Additional  MSS  12,431,  British  Library;  Dunn,  Sugar  and  Slaves,  259-261;  John  K.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Warfare  in  Atlantic  Africa,  1500-1800  (London,  1999),  56-65,  90, 131-139.  See  also  an  example  from 
Antigua  that  involved  fifteen  rebels  but  was  taken  very  seriously,  in  George  Gamble  to  Christopher 
Codrington,  December  29,  1701,  enclosed  in  Codrington  to  the  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1701,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  152/4,  205-207;  Gaspar,  Bondmen  and  Rebels,  185-189. 

32  See,  for  example,  Gaspar,  Bondmen  and  Rebels,  chap.  9. 

33  Frere  et  al.,  Report  on  the  Conspiracy.  On  militias,  see  Sally  E.  Hadden,  Slave  Patrols:  Law  and 
Violence  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  2001),  12-13;  Jerome  S.  Handler,  “Freedmen 
and  Slaves  in  the  Barbados  Militia,”  Journal  of  Caribbean  History  19  (1984):  1-25.  On  ruling  through 
displays  of  terror,  see  Extract  of  an  Anonymous  Letter  from  Barbados,  December  18,  1683,  TNA,  PRO, 
CO  1/53,  264;  Brown,  The  Reaper’s  Garden,  chap.  4.  On  the  1675  desecrations,  see  Barbados  Assembly 
Journal,  November  25,  1675,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  31/2,  201;  Great  Newes  from  the  Barbadoes;  [Saltonstall,] 
A  Continuation  of  the  State  of  New -England,  19. 
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pared  investigators  to  think  they  heard  that  conspirators  would  turn  the  tables.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  parallels  between  these  daily  practices  and  some  elements  of  the  con¬ 
fessions,  by  tallying  with  life  in  Barbados,  gave  credence  to  certain  conspiracy 
findings,  such  as  the  use  of  decoy  fires  and  the  rape  of  white  women,  which  were 
elaborations  of  guiding  concepts  from  other  framings.  For  example,  the  idea  of  a 
decoy  fire  was  supported  by  exploited  workers’  occasional  practice  of  using  arson, 
an  anonymous  “weapon  of  the  weak,”  to  preserve  their  labor,  destroy  agricultural 
buildings,  or  even  harm  masters.  The  discovery  that  the  conspirators  intended  to 
appropriate  their  masters’  horses  was  a  reversal  of  masters’  use  of  their  horses  to 
dominate  laborers  and  chase  runaway  slaves.  The  idea  of  Irish-African  collaboration 
in  deception  was  anchored  by  local  awareness  of  times  when  Irish  servants  and  Af¬ 
rican  slaves  had  escaped  together  and  lived  “in  rebellion”  in  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  island  such  as  caves  and  wooded  gullies.34  The  official  finding  that  conspirators 
intended  to  rape  the  wives  and  daughters  of  masters,  seize  their  lineal  names,  and 
take  over  their  families  received  support  from  the  fact  that  masters  often  raped 
enslaved  women  and  men,  renamed  forced  migrants,  and  refused  to  recognize  slaves’ 
independent  families.  At  stake  in  rape,  according  to  early  modern  English  law,  were 
patriarchal  concerns  about  maintaining  dependency  and  propagating  one’s  lineage. 
Informants’  threats  and  investigators’  fears  gained  power  from  the  combination  of 
these  associations  with  local  patterns  of  exploitation.35 

Beyond  thinking  of  master-slave  interactions,  informants  provided  confessions 
based  on  the  social  realities  of  Afro-Caribbean  communities  and  on  complex  mental 
worlds  rooted  in  West  Africa  and  made  available  through  the  slave  trade.  Although 
born  on  the  island,  the  informants  lived  in  societies  that  were  densely  composed  of 
Africans  who  had  lived  in  the  slaving  frontiers  of  kingdoms  in  the  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Gap  of  Benin.  The  interconnected  regions,  forming  Lower  Guinea,  furnished 
about  half  of  Barbados’s  slave  imports  in  the  1670s  and  1680s.36  Convicted  slaves, 
from  among  whom  informants  were  recruited,  had  names  suggesting  that  their  com- 

34  On  Irish-African  collaboration,  see  Hilary  McD.  Beckles,  “A  ‘Riotous  and  Unruly  Lot’:  Irish  In¬ 
dentured  Servants  and  Freemen  in  the  English  West  Indies,  1644-1713,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly, 
3rd  series,  47,  no.  4  (1990):  503-522;  Shaw,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Early  English  Caribbean,  150-151.  On 
marronage,  see  Handler,  “Escaping  Slavery  in  a  Caribbean  Plantation  Society,”  187-189.  On  fire  as  a 
weapon  of  the  weak,  see  the  arson  attempt  in  Ligon,H  True  and  Exact  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados, 
53—54;  see  also  J  ames  C.  Scott,  Weapons  of  the  Weak:  Everyday  Forms  of  Peasant  Resistance  (New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1985). 

35  Nell  Irvin  Painter,  “Soul  Murder  and  Slavery:  Toward  a  Fully  Loaded  Cost  Accounting,”  in  Linda 

K.  Kerber,  Alice  Kessler-Harris,  and  Kathryn  Kish  Sklar,  eds.,  U.S.  History  as  Women’s  History:  New 
Feminist  Essays  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1995),  125-146;  Annette  Gordon-Reed,  The  Hemingses  of  Monticello: 
An  American  Family  (New  York,  2008),  chaps.  15-17;  Natalie  A.  Zacek,  Settler  Society  in  the  English 
Leeward  Islands,  1670—1776  (Cambridge,  2010),  175—194.  For  rape  as  a  violation  of  property  rights  and 
hierarchical  order  in  early  modern  English  law,  in  addition  to  an  issue  of  consent,  see  Barbara  L  Baines, 
“Effacing  Rape  in  Early  Modern  Representation,”  English  Literary  History  65,  no.  1  (1998):  69-98,  here 
70-79;  and  the  limited  discussion  in  W.  S.  Holdsworth,  A  History  of  English  Law,  17  vols  (Boston 
1922-1972),  3:  319,  4:  504.  ' 

36  On  the  slaving  frontiers  of  Lower  Guinea,  see  Robin  Law,  The  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  1550- 
1750:  The  Impact  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade  on  an  African  Society  (Oxford,  1991),  145,  187,  225-227, 
238,  242-243.  On  interconnected  histories  in  precolonial  Lower  Guinea,  see  Sandra  E.  Greene,  Gender, 
Ethnicity,  and  Social  Change  on  the  Upper  Slave  Coast:  History  of  the  Anlo-Ewe  (London,  1996).  For 
estimated  numbers  of  forced  migrants,  see  Estimates  Database,  2010,  Voyages:  The  Trans-Atlantic  Slave 

Trade  Database,  http://slavevoyages.org/tast/assessment/estimates.faces?yearFrom=1671&yearTo=169 

0&disembarkation=302. 
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Figure  5:  Barbadian  masters  dominated  enslaved  people  militarily  by  horseback.  Detail  from  “A  Topographi- 
call  Description  and  Admeasurement  of  the  Yland  of  Barbados  in  the  West  Indyaes  with  the  Masters  Names 
of  the  Severall  Plantacons,”  in  Richard  Ligon,  A  True  and  Exact  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados  (London, 
1657),  RB  139775,  The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California. 


munities  recalled  the  place  names  and  day  names  used  in  that  region.37  Forced  mi¬ 
grants  could  not  re-create  Africa  in  America,  but  they  did  draw  on  a  combination 
of  local  and  transatlantic  resources  in  building  Afro-Caribbean  communities.38 

Informants  used  ideas  from  a  realm  of  Afro-Caribbean  political  cultures  and 
practices  that  fell  outside  the  views  of  masters  when  they  were  asked  to  confess  or 
to  corroborate  a  plot.  For  example,  enslaved  people  chose  their  own  leaders  on  such 
a  regular  basis  that  informants  could  quite  easily  agree  that  in  this  case,  too,  the 

37  African-derived  names  in  the  list  of  alleged  conspirators  in  Barbados  in  1692  included  Ocraw  (as 
in  the  kingdom  of  Accra,  defeated  in  1677  and  1681),  Haw  Guinny  Boy  (as  in  Yaw/Yao,  a  male  name 
in  Akan  associated  with  birth  on  a  Thursday),  Yabbo  (Yawa/Yaaba,  a  male  Thursday  in  Ga  or  a  female 
Thursday  in  Akan),  Aka  and  Acca  (Ekow  or  Aku/Akua,  a  male  Thursday  or  a  female  Wednesday  in  Ewe), 
Cuffy  Jennie  (Kofi,  a  Friday  in  Akan),  Ocle  (possibly  Ga),  and  Mingo  (possibly  for  Domingo,  from  the 
Lusophone  kingdom  of  Kongo).  Female  day  names  were  sometimes  given  to  men  in  the  diasporic  con¬ 
text,  perhaps  as  a  cultural  adaptation  or  in  memory  of  significant  female  ancestors.  On  names  in  the  early 
modern  African  diaspora,  see  John  Thornton,  “Central  African  Names  and  African-American  Naming 
Patterns,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  50,  no.  4  (1993):  727-742;  Jerome  S.  Handler  and 
JoAnn  Jacoby,  “Slave  Names  and  Naming  in  Barbados,  1650-1830,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd 
series,  53,  no.  4  (1996):  685-728;  cf.  Trevor  Burnard’s  caution  (for  the  later  period)  not  to  infer  ethnicity 
in  “Slave  Naming  Patterns:  Onomastics  and  the  Taxonomy  of  Race  in  Eighteenth-Century  Jamaica,” 
Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History  31,  no.  3  (2001):  325-346. 

38  On  complex  cultural  responses  in  forced  migration  to  the  New  World,  see  James  H.  Sweet,  Re¬ 
creating  Africa:  Culture,  Kinship,  and  Religion  in  the  African-Portuguese  World,  1441-1770  (Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.,  2003);  Joseph  C.  Miller,  “Retention,  Reinvention,  and  Remembering:  Restoring  Identities 
through  Enslavement  in  Africa  and  under  Slavery  in  Brazil,”  in  Jose  C.  Curto  and  Paul  E.  Lovejoy,  eds., 
Enslaving  Connections:  Changing  Cultures  of  Africa  and  Brazil  during  the  Era  of  Slavery  (Amherst,  N.Y., 
2004),  81-121;  Miller,  The  Problem  of  Slavery  as  History:  A  Global  Approach  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  2012), 
146-162. 
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conspirators  would  choose  a  governor  or  a  king  for  the  conquered  colony.  When  a 
puzzled  overseer  glimpsed  this  usually  covert  practice  in  Antigua  in  1687,  he  needed 
a  slave  to  explain  that  a  man  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  others  had  just  become 
“a  grandy  man”  or  “Governor”  for  the  slave  quarter.39  Another  finding  in  Barbados 
in  1692,  the  conspiracy  oath,  also  corresponded  to  African  memories  and  Afro-Ca- 
ribbean  practices.  In  seventeenth-century  West  Africa,  the  practice  of  drinking  al¬ 
cohol  mixed  with  blood  and  dirt  performed  several  political  functions  in  the  up¬ 
heavals  of  escalating  warfare,  ranging  from  cementing  personal  alliances  to 
solemnizing  legalities  and  confirming  political  agreements.  Refugees  of  defeated 
kingdoms  formed  polyglot  communities  and  built  a  shaky  trust  by  swearing  oaths  to 
one  another.  Practices  in  America  supported  informants’  access  to  and  favoring  of 
these  political  cultural  ideas.  In  the  Caribbean,  forced  migrants  also  drank  “a  wish 
or  a  health”  to  one  another,  often  pledging  fidelity,  as  one  way  of  cohering  diverse 
and  fragile  communities,  itself  a  political  act.  Afro-Caribbean  people  also  identified 
criminals  by  swearing  oaths  that  involved  drinking  mixtures  of  rum,  blood,  and  grave 
dirt,  made  more  solemn  with  the  invocation  of  ancestors.  In  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  Afro-Caribbean  leaders  of  maroon  polities  in  Jamaica  solemnized  treaties 
(1739)  and  insurgents  launched  Tacky’s  Revolt  (1760)  by  drinking  oaths  with  similar 
ingredients.  Such  practices  were  behind  the  confessions  of  informants  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  communities  sustained  by  them,  and  masters’  limited  knowledge  of  those 
practices  anchored  their  own  application  of  concepts  of  treasonous  oaths  from  Eng¬ 
lish  law  and  from  feared  Catholic  insurrectionary  conspiracies.40 

Warfare  in  seventeenth-century  West  Africa  only  vaguely  resembled  the  violence 
predicted  in  Barbados.  If  informants  described  methods  of  war  based  on  their  own 
military  backgrounds,  the  English  judges  accepted  only  familiar  aspects  in  their  eval¬ 
uations.  In  the  dense  forest  of  the  Gold  Coast,  as  in  the  maze  of  waterways  in  coastal 
Lower  Guinea,  armies  moved  like  chess  pieces  along  a  network  of  narrow  paths,  and 
victories  in  these  small-scale  conflicts  came  when  enemies  were  ambushed  at  choke 
points.  More  familiar  to  Europeans  would  have  been  the  clashes  of  armies  on  the 
open  savannah  of  Lower  Guinea  and  the  swift  might  of  the  Oyo  Empire’s  cavalry. 

39  Deposition  of  Thomas  Smith,  March  19,  1687,  in  Antigua  Council  Minutes  for  March  24,  1687, 
TNA,  PRO,  CO  155/1,  62,  64;  John  Thornton,  “The  Coromantees:  An  African  Cultural  Group  in  Co¬ 
lonial  North  America  and  the  Caribbean,”  Journal  of  Caribbean  History  32,  no.  1/2  (1998):  161-178; 
Thornton,  “War,  the  State,  and  Religious  Norms  in  ‘Coromantee’  Thought,”  194-196.  Such  elections 
and  ennobling  ceremonies  were  common  in  African  American  communities,  free  and  slave,  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries:  these  “festivals  of  inversion”  were  Pinkster,  Negro  Election  Day,  Gen¬ 
eral  Muster,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Jonkanu.  See  Robert  Dirks,  Black  Saturnalia:  Conflict  and  Its  Ritual 
Expression  on  British  West  Indian  Slave  Plantations  (Gainesville,  Fla.,  1987);  Shane  White,  “‘It  Was  a 
Proud  Day’:  African  Americans,  Festivals,  and  Parades  in  the  North,  1741-1834,”  Journal  of  American 
History  81,  no.  1  (1994):  13-50. 

40  Charles  Leslie,  A  New  and  Exact  Account  of  Jamaica  (Fondon,  1740),  324  (judicial  oath);  Edward 
Long,  History  of  Jamaica,  3  vols.  (London,  1774),  2:  422-423  (judicial  oath).  On  Lower  Guinea,  see  Law, 
The  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  114-115,  155;  Thornton,  Warfare  in  Atlantic  Africa,  90;  cf.  Rebecca 
Shumway,  The  Fante  and  the  Transatlantic  Slave  Trade  (Rochester,  N.Y.,  2011),  offering  a  caution  about 
overgeneralization  regarding  Akan-speaking  people,  but  not  contesting  that  oath-taking  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  practice.  On  the  West  Indies,  see  Judges’  Note,  Evidence  against  Parham  Watty,  January  14, 
1737,  in  Antigua  Council  Minutes,  February  14,  1737,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  9/11,  7-8  (“a  wish  or  a  health”); 
Thornton,  “War,  the  State,  and  Religious  Norms  in  ‘Coromantee’  Thought,”  192-193;  Gaspar,  Bondmen 
and  Rebels,  244-247  (grave  dirt,  ancestors);  Kenneth  Bilby,  “Swearing  by  the  Past,  Swearing  to  the 
Future:  Sacred  Oaths,  Alliances,  and  Treaties  among  the  Guianese  and  Jamaica  Maroons,”  Ethnohistory 
44,  no.  4  (1997):  655-689  (Jamaican  treaties,  judicial  functions). 
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People  from  these  areas  knew  that  kingdoms  sometimes  organized  fighting  forces 
into  town-based  units,  each  directed  by  a  captain,  somewhat  like  the  militia  familiar 
to  masters  and  slaves.  Forces  that  reached  a  village  struck  swiftly  and  captured  or 
killed  women  and  children  to  reduce  the  demographic  viability  of  political  rivals, 
sometimes  burning  the  village  as  they  left.  In  Barbados,  enslaved  informants  may 
have  referred  to  these  oath-based  political  formations,  ambuscades,  cavalries,  and 
demographic  sapping  strategies  when  colonial  English  investigators  asked  them 
about  plans  for  a  massacre.  If  that  is  the  case,  however,  when  investigators  listened, 
they  heard  contorted  versions  that  conformed  more  to  their  own  expectations  of 
massacre  and  rape,  decoy  fires  and  nighttime  ambushes,  and  sworn  oaths  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  These  few  points  of  congruence  between  African  military  history  and  con¬ 
cepts  from  English  framings  gave  informers  and  investigators  ways  to  believe  they 
understood  each  other.41 


Although  practices  of  slavery  and  the  dynamics  of  the  West  Indian  economy  and 
society  informed  some  confessions  and  also  anchored  masters’  interpretations,  two 
particular  English  frames  of  reference  fixed  the  court’s  attention  on  slave  vengeance, 
diversionary  fires,  and  social  inversion.  Knowledge  of  Roman  history  and  beliefs 
about  Catholic  violence  entered  the  lives  of  Tobias  Frere,  Richard  Scott,  Thomas 
Morris,  and  John  Duboys  through  a  convergence  of  economic  and  intellectual  trends 
independent  of  the  conspiracy  scare  itself.  Greek  and  Roman  classical  histories, 
“Englished”  by  the  turn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  have  been  common  knowl¬ 
edge  for  young  men  such  as  Frere,  Scott,  and  Morris,  whose  families  had  groomed 
them  to  join  polite  society.  Such  preparation  was  all  but  requisite  for  well-to-do 
Englishmen,  and  it  served  as  a  marker  of  status  and  a  talisman  of  civility  in  New 
World  outposts.  Readers  regarded  the  classics  as  a  useful  “parallel  or  mirror,”  as  one 
scholar  has  put  it,  for  understanding  the  early  modern  world.42 

Despite  the  West  Indies’  reputation  as  an  intellectual  backwater,  70  percent  of 
wealthy  planters  owned  books,  according  to  a  sample  of  inventories  from  1680s  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  they  spent  per  capita  twice  as  much  on  books  as  did  mainland  colonists. 
The  West  Indies  received  a  third  of  England’s  book  exports  to  America  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Barbados,  one  bookseller  offered  editions  of  the 
classics,  reference  works  for  reading  them,  and  vernacular  histories  of  Rome  that 
were  based  on  the  greats.43  Some  of  the  most  widely  owned  titles  in  America — Livy’s 

41  Thornton,  Warfare  in  Atlantic  Africa,  56-65,  chap.  4;  Robin  Law,  The  Oyo  Empire,  c.  1600-c.  1836: 
A  West  African  Imperialism  in  the  Era  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade  (Oxford,  1977). 

42  Daniel  R.  Woolf,  The  Idea  of  History  in  Early  Stuart  England:  Erudition,  Ideology,  and  “The  Light 
of  Truth”  from  the  Accession  of  James  I  to  the  Civil  War  (Toronto,  1990),  170-173,  197-198  (“mirror”); 
Richard  M.  Gummere,  The  American  Colonial  Mind  and  the  Classical  Tradition  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1963),  8-9;  Reinhold,  Classica  Americana,  31-32,  37;  Rozbicki,  The  Complete  Colonial  Gentleman,  58- 
59;  Winterer,  “From  Royal  to  Republican,”  1265-1266;  David  Allan,  Commonplace  Books  and  Reading 
in  Georgian  England  (Cambridge,  2010),  149-153;  For  a  later  period,  see  also  Caroline  Winterer,  The 
Culture  of  Classicism:  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  American  Intellectual  Life,  1780-1910  (Baltimore, 
2004);  Carl  J.  Richard,  The  Founders  and  the  Classics:  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  American  Enlightenment 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1994). 

43  Nuala  Zahedieh,  “London  and  the  Colonial  Consumer  in  the  Late  Seventeenth  Century,”  Eco¬ 
nomic  History  Review,  n.s.,  47,  no.  2  (1994):  239-261,  here  250-252  (tables  9-11),  254  (table  12);  James 
Raven,  “Importation  of  Books  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  in  Hugh  Amory  and  David  D.  Hall,  eds.,  A 
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History  of  Rome,  Florus’s  Roman  History,  and  Plutarch’s  Lives — furnished  abundant 
examples  of  the  detection  of  slave  conspiracies,  the  results  of  insurrection,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  “many-headed  monster”  of  social  unrest.44 

This  classical  Roman  frame  of  reference  supplied  several  guiding  concepts  for 
making  sense  in  Barbados,  beginning  with  ancient  historians’  reports  of  discoveries 
of  apparent  slave  conspiracies.  Readers  of  Livy  learned  that  in  420  b.c.e.,  enslaved 
informants  confessed  that  a  group  of  slaves  “had  conspired  to  fire  the  cittie”  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  “farre  asunder.”  While  inhabitants  were  “busily  occupied,  here  and  there, 
to  save  their  houses,”  readers  learned,  the  rebels  intended  to  “surprise  the  Castle 
and  Capitoll.”  In  another  example,  readers  of  Livy  found  that  rebels  planned  to  use 
a  day  of  “solemne  games  and  plaies,”  when  the  city’s  inhabitants  would  be  “busie 
in  beholding  the  spectacle,”  to  “massacre”  them  in  a  sudden  “hurly-burly”  in  198 
b.c.e.  The  magistrate  reportedly  executed  500  alleged  slave  conspirators.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  informants  earned  a  monetary  reward  and  freedom.  English  political 
thinkers  also  knew  about  Catiline’s  attempt  to  seize  power  by  force  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Cicero  and  the  Roman  Republic  (63  b.c.e.).  Many  supporters  mobilized  as 
a  rebel  army,  and  slaves,  too,  reportedly  promised  to  assist  Catiline  in  setting  fire 
to  Rome  in  several  quarters.  They  would  use  the  “uprore  and  tusselyng  ...  to  more 
easely  murder  the  citizens”  who  “endeavored  ...  to  quenche  the  fire.”  As  the  play¬ 
wright  Ben  Jonson  imagined  in  the  tragedy  Catiline,  conspirators  agreed  that  arson 
was  ideal  to  “fright”  and  “terrifie”  the  victims,  with  “that  confusion”  bringing  “the 
chiefe  slaughter.”  These  guiding  concepts  helped  investigators  make  sense  of  in¬ 
formants’  descriptions  of  potential  insurrection  as  they  assembled  a  report  that 
charged  Barbados’s  conspirators  with  the  cunning  use  of  a  distraction  to  facilitate 
a  massacre.45 


History  of  the  Book  in  America,  vol.  1:  The  Colonial  Book  in  the  Atlantic  World  (Cambridge,  2000),  183— 
197,  here  186;  Hugh  Amory,  “A  Note  on  Statistics,”  in  Amory  and  Hall,  eds.,  A  History  of  the  Book  in 
America,  1:  504-518,  here  514  (graph  7a);  Barbadoes:  A  Catalogue  of  Books,  to  Be  Sold  by  Mr.  Zouch 
in  the  Town  of  St.  Michael,  Alias  the  Bridge-Town  (Barbados,  n.d.  [1716?]),  13,  16,  20-21;  David  McKit- 
terick,  “Books  for  Barbados  and  the  British  Atlantic  Colonies  in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century:  ‘A 
Catalogue  of  Books  to  Be  Sold  by  Mr.  Zouch,”’  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  118, 
pt.  2  (2009):  407-466;  see  also  Roderick  Cave,  “Thomas  Craddock’s  Books:  A  West  India  Merchant’s 
Stock,”  The  Book  Collector  25  (1976):  481-490;  April  G.  Shelford,  “Pascal  in  Jamaica;  or,  The  French 
Enlightenment  in  Translation,”  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Society  for  French  History  36  (2008):  53-74. 
West  Indian  book  ownership  among  free  persons  compared  favorably  with  inventories  in  1685  in  Eng¬ 
land  (18  percent)  and  London  (17  percent),  as  well  as  rural  Massachusetts  in  1675-1699  (39  percent). 

44  Peter  Burke,  “A  Survey  of  the  Popularity  of  Ancient  Historians,  1450-1700,”  History  and  Theory 
5,  no.  2  (1966).  135—152,  here  137,  table  2;  Daniel  R.  Woolf,  Reading  History  in  Early  Modern  England 
(Cambridge,  2000),  145-150,  table  3.7;  Gummere,  The  American  Colonial  Mind  and  the  Classical  Tra¬ 
dition,  9,  Reinhold,  Classica  Americana ,  39;  Victoria  Emma  Pagan,  Conspiracy  Narratives  in  Roman 
History  (Austin,  Tex.,  2004);  Pagan,  ‘Toward  a  Model  of  Conspiracy  Theory  for  Ancient  Rome,”  New 
German  Critique  103,  vol.  35,  no.  1  (2008):  27-49;  Christopher  Hill,  “The  Many-Headed  Monster  in  Late 
Tudor  and  Early  Stuart  Political  Thinking,  ’  in  Charles  H.  Carter,  ed.,  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Coun¬ 
ter-Reformation:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Garrett  Mattingly  (New  York,  1965),  296-324.  English  editions  in¬ 
cluded  [Livy,]  The  Romane  Historie  Written  by  T.  Livius  of  Padua:  Also,  the  Breviaries  of  L.  Florus  (1600; 
repr.,  London,  1659);  [Florus,]  The  Roman  History  of  Lucius  J.  Florus,  Made  English  (London,  1669); 
and  [Plutarch,]  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romanes  Compared  Together  by  That  Grave  Learned 
Philosopher  and  Historiographer,  Plutarke  of  Chaeronea,  trans.  Thomas  North  (London,  1579).  Other 
classical  historians,  including  Diodorus,  Sallust,  Appian,  and  Frontinus,  also  commented  on  slave  in¬ 
surrection  but  were  not  as  readily  at  hand  at  the  time. 

43  [Livy,]  The  Romane  Historie,  168,  844;  [Costanzo  Felice,]  The  Conspiracie  of  Catiline,  trans.  Thomas 
Paynell  (London,  1557),  47;  Ben  Jonson,  Catiline  His  Conspiracy  (London,  1611),  act  3,  scene  8;  Rob 
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Investigators  could  also  look  to  Rome’s  actualized  rebellions  and  ask  about  or 
decide  to  hear  Barbadian  information  in  terms  of  the  vengeful  motives,  desires  for 
complete  takeover,  widespread  participation,  and  planned  usurpation  of  symbols  of 
authority  that  they  attributed  to  Roman  insurgents.  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  Florus  enu¬ 
merated  the  “slave  wars”  and  Sicilian  revolts  of  the  second  century  b.c.e.  and  Sparta- 
cus’s  rebellion  of  the  first  century  in  ways  that  emphasized  the  enormity  of  the  con¬ 
flicts.  Eunus  grew  his  army  to  “above  forty  thousand”  in  the  revolt  of  135-134  b.c.e., 
and  Spartacus  rallied  “ten  thousand  men”  to  his  own  banner  later.  Those  numbers, 
readers  learned,  turned  Spartacus’s  mind  from  merely  escaping  to  seeking  vengeance 
against  his  exploiters.46  These  accounts  of  rebellions  also  claimed  that  slaves  sought 
nothing  less  than  control  of  the  state,  rather  than  freedom  or  escape,  and  that  the 
leaders  would  usurp  their  masters’  symbols  of  authority.  In  William  Fulbecke’s  digest 
of  the  great  historians,  readers  found  that  Spartacus  “assumed  to  himselfe  a  regall 
pompe  and  title”  and  wanted  to  “possesse  himself  of  the  Capitole  [at  Rome],  and 
to  erect  a  monarchic.”  Similarly,  Athenio,  the  leader  of  insurgents  in  the  Second 
Sicilian  War,  took  on  his  oppressors’  symbol  of  high  office,  the  “purple  garment,” 
and  presumed  to  walk  with  “a  staffe  of  silver”  and  to  wear  “a  crowne  of  gold.”  In 
Fulbecke’s  interpretation,  which  reflected  wider  anxieties  about  status  in  late-six- 
teenth-century  England,  these  insurgents  intended  not  just  personal  autonomy  and 
violent  vengeance,  but  also  a  reversal  of  the  social  order.  As  readers  who  found 
useful  historical  examples  in  classical  Rome,  Barbados’s  investigators  could  use  such 
guiding  concepts  in  conjunction  with  locally  rooted  information  to  produce  a  report 
finding  that  slaves  intended  total  insurrection  and  complete  control  of  the  island  and 
its  colonial  government.47 

Whereas  colonists  encountered  Roman  history  mainly  through  books,  they  found 
a  frame  of  reference  centered  on  confessional  violence  through  a  dense  cluster  of 
sociohistorical  developments  related  to  religious  politics.  The  colony’s  mainly  Prot¬ 
estant  officials  lived  alongside  neighbors  and  servants  whom  they  knew  or  suspected 
to  be  Catholic,  while  a  cresting  wave  of  publications,  correspondence,  and  firsthand 
experiences  of  migrants  brought  England’s  violent  confessional  politics  to  Barbados 
in  exactly  these  years.  The  kingdom’s  predominantly  Protestant  subjects  worried 
feverishly  about  attempts  by  English  Catholics  to  massacre  their  neighbors  and  wage 
a  revolution  during  the  monarchies  of  the  Francophile  Charles  II  (r.  1660-1685)  and 
his  brother  James  II,  a  professed  Catholic  (r.  1685-1688).  The  Protestant  ascension 
of  William  III  and  Mary  II  in  the  Glorious  Revolution  (1688-1689)  only  heightened 


Hardy,  ‘“A  Mirror  of  the  Times’:  The  Catilinarian  Conspiracy  in  Eighteenth-Century  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Thought,”  International  Journal  of  the  Classical  Tradition  14,  no.  3/4  (2007):  431-454. 

46  [Livy,]  The  Romane  Historie,  826,  844,  1041-1042;  [Florus,]  The  Roman  History  of  Lucius  J.  Florus, 
152-155,  155-158;  [Plutarch,]  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romanes,  604-607.  Descriptions  of 
the  same  substance  appear  in  The  Roman  Histories  of  Lucius  Iulius  Florus,  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome, 
till  Caesar  Augustus  (London,  [1619]),  347-353,  354—360.  Florus  was  also  available  bundled  with  Livy 
in  The  Romane  Historie  and  in  Titi  Liuii  Patauini  Romanae  historiae principis,  libri  omnes  (London,  1589). 

47  William  Fulbecke,  An  Historical l  Collection  of  the  Continuall  Factions,  Tumults,  and  Massacres  of 
the  Romans  and  Italians  during  the  Space  of  One  Hundred  and  Twentie  Yeares  Next  before  the  Peaceable 
Empire  of  Augustus  Caesar  (London,  1601),  79-82.  See  also  Florus’s  account  of  how  rebel  leaders  such 
as  Eunus,  Athenio,  and  Spartacus  took  up  “royall  ornaments”  in  “a  Kingly  manner”  and  adopted  the 
“Ensignes  and  Fasces”  of  vanquished  Roman  soldiers  for  their  own  burgeoning  armies,  in  The  Roman 
History  of  Lucius  J.  Florus,  152-155,  155-158. 
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the  perceived  dangers  of  Catholic  plotting  and  introduced  outright  hostilities  with 
the  French  and  Spanish.  Given  widespread  fears  of  Catholic  subversion  in  the  de¬ 
cades  surrounding  the  Glorious  Revolution,  colonial  officials  in  Barbados  took  a 
keen  interest  in  news  of  Catholic  intrigues  in  the  primarily  Protestant  realm.  They 
also  drew  on  stereotypes  of  Catholic  rebellion  plots  in  England  and  exaggerated 
histories  of  Ireland’s  rebellions  to  flesh  out  their  images  of  what  a  slave  uprising 
planned  with  the  same  dexterity  might  look  like.48 

Fears  regarding  the  capacity  of  Catholics  for  insurrectionary  violence  provided 
investigators  with  guiding  concepts  that  offered  visions  of  conspiratorial  planning, 
diversionary  fires,  indiscriminate  massacre,  and  social  reversal.  Beliefs  about  Cath¬ 
olic  insurrection  in  England  were  perhaps  best  encapsulated  in  revelations  about  the 
so-called  Popish  Plot  of  1678.  This  conspiracy  scare  in  London  began  when  Titus 
Oates,  a  peripatetic  troublemaker,  came  forward  with  an  elaborate  false  confession 
that  convinced  Charles  II.  He  claimed  special  knowledge  of  an  imminent  Catholic 
rebellion  based  on  his  conversations  with  Jesuits  and  other  plotters,  but  in  fact  it  was 
a  fabrication  designed  to  play  on  the  king’s  and  the  populace’s  familiar  fears.  No  one 
unraveled  the  deceit  for  several  years.  As  a  myth  that  was  widely  believed,  the  Popish 
Plot  is  an  excellent  window  onto  assumptions  about  Catholic  insurgency  because 
Oates  perfectly  distilled  and  fully  articulated  fears  that  had  long  been  circulating.49 

As  in  many  other  Catholic  conspiracies  that  also  constituted  this  politico-reli¬ 
gious  frame  of  reference,  the  abortive  uprising  described  by  Oates  was  to  commence 
when  the  plotters  set  fire  to  London  in  several  places  at  once  in  predetermined 
combinations  of  important  streets.  The  diversion  would  enable  Catholic  Englishmen 
to  surprise  their  Protestant  neighbors  and  slaughter  them.  Oates’s  confessions 
played  on  longstanding  fears  that  Catholics  were  behind  unexplained  fires:  Jesuits, 
whom  a  polemicist  termed  “those  grand  Incendiaries  in  all  senses,”  supposedly  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  the  production  of  smoldering  fire-starting  devices  called  fireballs. 
He  also  pointedly  confirmed  popular  suspicions  of  French  or  Catholic  designs  behind 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  (1666)  by  relating  a  Jesuit’s  boast  that  his  co-conspirators 
had  used  “700  Fire-Balls”  with  the  help  of  “fifty  or  sixty  Irish”  and  “several  French¬ 
men.”  (No  massacre  followed  the  Great  Fire,  supposedly  because  they  preferred  to 
use  it  as  a  distraction  “to  plunder  what  they  could,”  bagging  a  small  fortune  of 
£14,000.)  In  the  Popish  Plot,  Oates  reported  “a  List  of  20000  Catholicks  in  London” 
who  would  rise  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  “cut  the  Throats  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Protestants.”  As  another  polemicist  reminded  readers,  Catholics  were  natural  fol¬ 
lowers  and  in  thrall  to  the  pontiff,  “obliged  to  rebel  at  any  time  upon  the  Popes 
pleasure.”  Many  English  were  captivated  by  the  idea  of  Catholics  slipping  into  neigh¬ 
bors’  houses  and  slitting  “their  throats  ...  in  their  beds.”  This  domestic  enemy 

48  Tim  Harris,  Restoration:  Charles  II  and  His  Kingdoms,  1660-1685  (London,  2005);  Harris,  Rev¬ 
olution:  The  Great  Crisis  of  the  British  Monarchy,  1685-1720  (London,  2006);  Stanwood,  The  Empire 
Reformed,  17-19.  For  example,  a  planter  in  America  learned  from  a  London  correspondent  that  “the 
Distraction  of  this  Place  att  present  is  great,  occasioned  by  a  Horride  Plott  of  the  Roman  Catholicks 
against  His  Maj[esty]’s  Sacred  Person  and  Government.”  John  Jeffreys  to  [Philip  Ludwell?],  November 
29,  1678,  Lee  Family  Papers,  Mssl  L51  fl,  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond. 

49  John  P.  Kenyon ,  The  Popish  Plot  (London,  1972);  Alan  Marshall,  The  Strange  Death  of  Edmund 
Godfrey.  Plots  and  Politics  in  Restoration  London  (London,  1999).  For  those  craving  detail,  Oates  sold 
his  tale  as  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  and  Conspiracy  of  the  Popish  Party  against  the  Life  of  His 
Sacred  Majesty,  the  Government  and  the  Protestant  Religion  (London,  1679). 
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That  the  Deponent  faith  ,  the  Pope  hath  ilTiied  out.  a 
Bull  ,  a  Copy  of  which  Blundell  (hewed  rhe  Deponent  on 
the  fa  id  30th  of  Auguff  ■,  and  as  neer  as  the  Deponent  doth 
remember,  it  bears  date  either  the  month  of  November  or 
December  Lift  ;  in  which  the  Pope  hatli  been  pleafed  to  or¬ 
der  and  difpofe  of  Bifhopricks  of  England ,  and  other  Digni¬ 
ties  of  the  fame,  as  followeth. 


zATCHTLSHOTS. 

Canterbury.  Cardinal  Howard,  with  ail  Augmentation  of 
40000  crowns  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  liis 
Legandne  Authority. 

Eorkz  f  err  alt,  Superiour  of  the  Secular  Priefts  :  he  hath 
power  of  Probats  of  Wills,  Licenfes  for  Marriage,  and 
all  Epifeopal  JurifdicHon  )  Ordination  and  Confirms- 
tion  onely  excepted. 


$  I  SHOTS. 


London.  Corner,  President  of  the  Bencdi&ines. 
Winchcjler.  White ,  Provincial  of  the  Jefuirs. 

Durham.  Strange ,  laft  Provincial  of  the  Jefuits. 

Salisbury.  Dr.  Godclen. 

Norwich.  Napper ,  a  Francifcan  Fryar. 

Ely.  Vincent,  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans. 

Excel er.  Wolfe ,  one  of  the  Sorbon. 

Peterborough.  Gifford,  a  Dominican. 

Lincoln. 


[51] 

Lincoln.  Sir  John  Warner  Baronet,  a  Jefuit,  and  Confel- 
lor  to  Lord  Poms. 

Ch/chejhr.  Morgan,  a  Jefuit. 

Bath  and  Wells.  Dr.  Armffrong ,  a  Francifcan  Fryar. 

Carlijle.  Wilntot,  alias  Quarterman,  a  Secular  Pricft. 

Chejler.  Ehimbleby  ,  a  Secular  Pricft,  now  Canon  of 
Cambray . 

Hereford.  Sir  Thomas  Prejl on  Baronet,  a  jefuit. 

Briffol.  Mnndfon,  a  Dominican. 

Oxon.  Williams ,  Reftor  of  Watton  ,  and  Mafter  of  the 
Novices,  a  Jefuit :  He  is  alio  to  have  the  Deanery 
of  Chrijl-Cbnrcb,  and  is  to  prelide  over  the  Profeflors 
of  Divinity  in  that  Univcrfity,  and  perufe  their  Let¬ 
ters  before  they  read  them  publickly. 

St.  Davids.  Betfon ,  a  Secular  Pricft. 

St.  Afaph.  Jones,  a  Secular. 

Bangor.  Jofeph  David  Keimafb ,  a  Dominican  Fryar. 


tA  B  B  0  T  S. 


Wejlminjler.  Dr.  Sheldon,  a  Benediftinc  Moult : 
Sion-houfe.  Skinner,  a  Benediftine  Monk. 


£>  E  A  S. 

Canterbury .  Belton ,  a  Sorbonift. 

'St.  Pauls.  Lcybourn  a  Secular ,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Cardinal. 

Windfor.  Howard,  with  twelve  Benedictine  Canons. 
Chichefter.  Morgan,  a  Secular. 

Wivchefter.  Dr.  Watkpifon  ,  Prefidcnt  of  the  Englilh 
Colledge  at  Lisbon. 

Many 


Figure  6:  A  list  of  spoils  was  allegedly  circulated  by  the  pope  to  award  offices  and  titles  to  top  conspirators 
after  a  Catholic  insurrection  in  England,  as  Titus  Oates  falsely  confessed  in  an  elaborate  hoax  known  as  the 
Popish  Plot  of  1678.  From  Oates,  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  and  Conspiracy  of  the  Popish  Party  against 
the  Life  of  His  Sacred  Majesty,  the  Government  and  the  Protestant  Religion  (London,  1679),  50-51,  RB  68853, 
The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California. 


blended  in  with  loyal  subjects,  lurked  in  the  shadows,  and  breached  households. 
These  guiding  concepts  assisted  investigators  in  making  sense  of  informants’  ref¬ 
erences  to  fire  and  war  in  a  colony  besieged  by  an  internal  enemy.50 

Control  of  the  realm — at  the  highest  levels,  and  in  households — seemed  to  be  at 
stake  in  Catholic  insurrection.  Oates  claimed  that  conspirators  would  take  the  titles 
and  offices  of  leading  Protestants,  as  he  revealed  in  a  list  purportedly  drawn  up  by 
the  pope.  (See  Figure  6.)  A  similar  list  proved  appealing  as  a  way  for  investigators 
to  represent  many  of  the  Barbados  plotters’  goals.  Rape  was  commonly  predicted 
as  part  of  any  Catholic  insurrection.  The  prospect  focused  men’s  minds  on  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  households,  which  were  fundamental  to  social  order  and  assurances  of 
lineal  purity.  One  author  warned  men  to  expect  “troops  of  Papists  ravishing  your 

50  Oates,  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  and  Conspiracy  of  the  Popish  Party,  190,  194-197,  206, 
220-221;  Andrew  Marvell,  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England 
(Amsterdam,  1677),  10-11;  Bernard  Capp,  “Arson,  Threats  of  Arson,  and  Incivility  in  Early  Modern 
England,”  in  Peter  Burke,  Brian  Harrison,  and  Paul  Slack,  eds.,  Civil  Histories:  Essays  Presented  to  Sir 
Keith  Thomas  (Oxford,  2000),  197-213;  Miller,  Popery  and  Politics  in  England,  chap.  5;  Adrian  Tinnis- 
wood,  By  Permission  of  Heaven:  The  True  Story  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  (London,  2003),  chaps.  9, 
14;  Frances  E.  Dolan,  “Ashes  and  ‘the  Archive’:  The  London  Fire  of  1666,  Partisanship,  and  Proof,” 
Journal  of  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Studies  31,  no.  2  (2001):  379-408,  here  387. 
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Figure  7:  London  would  have  fallen  in  a  Catholic  rebellion  conspiracy  that  included  the  familiar  steps  of  decoy 
fires,  popular  insurrection,  invasion,  rape,  and  massacre,  according  to  seventeenth-century  Protestant  English 
stereotypes,  as  illustrated  in  this  broadside.  A  Scheme  of  Popish  Cruelties;  or,  A  Prospect  of  What  Wee  Must  Expect 
under  a  Popish  Successor  (London,  1681),  RB  183932,  The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California. 


wives  and  daughters”  in  his  illustrated  broadside  of  a  stereotypical  Catholic  insur¬ 
rection,  which  included  “a  City  ...  set  on  fire  in  divers  parts,”  massacre,  conversion, 
political  takeover,  and  French  invasion.  (See  the  upper-center  and  upper-right  pan¬ 
els  of  Figure  7.)  Such  widespread  predictions  of  insurrectionary  rape  in  London 
provided  models  for  men  in  Barbados  to  use  in  meditating  on  their  own  households’ 
vulnerability  to  this  blight  of  early  modern  warfare.  The  prevalent  Catholic  example 
helped  masters  think  through  how  their  rape  of  slaves  could  very  well  be  turned  back 
against  them.51 

Another,  ethnicized  framing  that  centered  on  Catholic  violence  was  available  in 
accounts  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641.  In  this  case,  real  violence  occurred.  The 
undeniable  reality  of  some  aspects  of  the  resulting  depiction  gave  undeserved  cre¬ 
dence  to  other,  more  dubious  allegations  about  the  motives  of  the  Irish  and  exag¬ 
gerations  of  their  violence,  all  of  which  appeared  to  confirm  some  deep-seated  ideas 
about  potential  Catholic  insurrection.  Sir  John  Temple  supplied  the  delivery  mech¬ 
anism  for  this  frame  of  reference  by  establishing  a  formidable  Protestant  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  conflict  in  his  book  The  Irish  Rebellion  (1646).  His  work  went  through 
at  least  ten  editions,  appeared  as  cheaper  abstractions  in  1660,  1679,  and  1689,  and 
influenced  popular  martyrologies:  it  saturated  English  understandings  of  Ireland.52 

51  Oates,  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  and  Conspiracy  of  the  Popish  Party,  211,  222-223;  A 
Scheme  of  Popish  Cruelties;  or,  A  Prospect  of  What  Wee  Must  Expect  under  a  Popish  Successor  (London, 
1681). 

52  Sir  John  Temple,  The  Irish  Rebellion;  or,  An  History  of  the  Beginnings  and  First  Progresse  of  the 
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Temple  estimated  with  great  hyperbole  that  rebels  had  massacred  300,000  Protes¬ 
tants  in  simultaneous  risings  throughout  Ireland.  In  the  book’s  gruesome  scenes, 
Irish  insurgents  took  delight  in  setting  fire  to  Protestant  victims  and  their  homes. 
They  did  so  under  the  tutelage  of  foreign  priests,  friars,  and  Jesuits  who  infiltrated 
the  realm  and  “charmed  the  Irish,”  who  supposedly  could  not  organize  themselves, 
and  served  as  expert  plotters  of  insurrections.  Temple  asserted  that  the  plot  was 
“sealed  up  no  doubt  with  many  execrable  Oaths,  the  great  engines  of  these  times.” 
He  also  hinted  at  a  perverse  social  inversion  that  motivated  conspirators:  the  leading 
Catholic  Irish  supposedly  divided  up  the  titles  of  the  English  Protestant  elite  and 
nominated  a  king,  Phelim  O’Neill,  who  would  “settle  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  the  Natives.”  After  the  burning  and  massacre,  Temple  concluded, 
the  conspirators  would  replace  the  kingdom’s  English  place  names  with  their  Gaelic 
originals.53 

This  frame  of  reference  arrived  in  Barbados  by  way  of  reading,  but  its  ideas  be¬ 
came  more  relevant  and  remained  present  in  the  following  decades  as  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Irish  servants  arrived.  Traffickers  procured  many  of  them  through  warfare, 
in  a  mechanism  resembling  the  enslavement  of  Africans,  especially  during  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Ireland’s  rebellions  of  the  1640s.  For  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
planters  reluctantly  purchased  them  and  tended  to  treat  them  worse  than  servants 
from  other  regions  of  the  British  Isles,  prompting  one  contemporary  to  call  them 
“white  slaves.”  In  conjunction  with  indirect  memories  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  and 
other  violence,  these  servants  embodied  the  threat  of  Catholic  rebellion  and  gave 
it  a  proto-class  dimension.  What’s  more,  Irish  servants’  demonstrated  companion¬ 
ship  with  Africans  and  their  shared  resistance  activities  established  a  pattern  of  social 
relations  that  encouraged  planters  to  connect  ideas  rooted  in  the  British  Isles  to  the 
local  situation  in  Barbados.  In  the  1650s,  “several  Irish  servants  and  negroes”  left 
their  estates  to  establish  a  rebellious  maroon  community  in  an  uncultivated  corner 
of  the  island.  Planters  surely  also  knew  that  Irish  servants  in  the  English  Leeward 
Islands  had  repeatedly  tried  to  leverage  their  Catholic  faith  into  political  alliance 
with  a  foreign  power  by  rebelling  during  attempted  invasions  by  Catholic  France.54 

Irish  leadership  of  a  colony-wide  rebellion  appeared  to  come  to  Barbados  in  1686, 
when  island  officials  entertained  African  accusations  that  Irish  servants  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  revolt.  The  ordeal  further  linked  the  two  subjugated  peoples  in  the  minds 
of  officials,  and  more  importantly  it  incorporated  familiar  framings  of  Irish  rebel- 


General  Rebellion  Raised  within  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  Three  and  Twentieth  Day  of  October,  in 
the  Year,  1641  (London,  1646);  Toby  Barnard,  “1641:  A  Bibliographical  Essay,”  in  Brian  Mac  Cuarta, 
ed.,  Ulster  1641:  Aspects  of  the  Rising  (Belfast,  1993),  173-186,  here  178-179;  Kathleen  M.  Noonan, 
‘“Martyrs  in  Flames’:  Sir  John  Temple  and  the  Conception  of  the  Irish  in  English  Martyrologies,’M/b/on 
36,  no.  2  (2004):  223-255. 

53  Temple,  The  Irish  Rebellion,  6,  31,  40,  66,  68,  84,  87,  91,  93,  94,  103;  Nicholas  Canny,  Kingdom  and 
Colony:  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic  World,  1560-1800  (Baltimore,  1988),  64-65.  In  fact,  the  rebellion  spread 
haphazardly  from  Ulster  in  the  north.  Characterization  as  a  “massacre”  has  been  questioned  by  Canny, 
who  interprets  the  events  to  have  been  “raids”  for  property  in  which  only  resisters  were  killed.  See  Canny, 
“What  Really  Happened  in  Ireland  in  1641?,”  in  Jane  H.  Ohlmeyer,  ed.,  Ireland  from  Independence  to 
Occupation,  1641-1660  (Cambridge,  1995),  24-42. 

54  John  Scott,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Island  Barbadoes”  (1667),  ed.  and  transcribed  by  Jerome 
S.  Handler  and  Lon  Shelby,  in  “A  Seventeenth  Century  Commentary  on  Labor  and  Military  Problems 
in  Barbados,”  Journal  of  the  Barbados  Museum  and  Historical  Society  34  (1973):  117-121;  Beckles,  “A 
‘Riotous  and  Unruly  Lot’”;  Newman,  A  New  World  of  Labor,  79-82. 
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liousness  directly  into  local  interpretations  of  Barbadian  social  unrest  just  six  years 
before  the  investigation  of  1692,  enabling  further  analogizing.  The  threat  of  an  Irish 
rising  in  Barbados  seemed  realistic  to  planters  in  early  1686,  with  Catholic  power 
ascendant  in  England  in  the  wake  of  James  II’s  defeat  of  a  Protestant  pretender,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  In  Barbados,  an  informer  revealed  that  several  conspirators, 
including  “some  White  servants,”  intended  to  meet  the  following  Sunday  to  plan  a 
massacre  that  would  “destroy  all  Masters  and  Mistrisses  of  Familyes.”  The  attorney 
general  took  depositions  and  arrested  twenty-two  Africans.  Unfortunately,  no  de¬ 
tailed  record  survives  to  provide  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  planned  violence.  All 
we  do  know  is  that  enslaved  informers  confirmed  fears  of  a  “combinacon  [of]  the 
Irish  servants  and  Negroes,”  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  eighteen  Irishmen  and  surely 
invited  speculation  about  the  tactics  these  two  groups  would  adopt.  In  time,  however, 
investigators  decided  that  the  evidence  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  exhausted 
complaints  or  drunken  boasting.  Judges  acquitted  the  Irish  suspects,  who  appeared 
not  “soe  far  guilty  as  was  first  suspected,”  but  sentenced  many  Africans  to  death  as 
examples.  In  looking  for  a  conspiracy  combining  Catholics  and  slaves,  Barbadian 
officials  nearly  found  one.55 

Soon  again,  colonial  officials  showed  a  willingness  to  conflate  fears  of  religious 
violence,  Irish  insurgency,  and  African  rebellion  when  Edwyn  Stede,  the  governor 
of  Barbados,  discovered  a  Catholic  insurrectionary  plot  on  the  island  in  February 
1689.  Just  three  years  prior  to  the  slave  conspiracy  scare,  Barbadians  lived  through 
a  local  version  of  England’s  great  social  and  religious  conflict,  sharpening  their 
awareness  of  available  guiding  concepts.  Stede’s  discovery  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy 
was  a  politically  astute  move  fifteen  days  after  his  receipt  of  a  report  that  William 
Ill’s  Protestant  coup  was  likely  to  succeed  in  ousting  James  II.  Stede  jailed  two 
prominent  Catholics — Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  a  merchant  and  attorney  general, 
and  Willoughby  Chamberlain,  a  wealthy  planter — and  collected  depositions  that 
mixed  the  accurate  identification  of  Catholics  with  garbled  hearsay  about  threatened 
violence.56  He  marshaled  the  most  damning  pieces  of  information  to  charge  that  they 
planned  an  insurrection  among  the  “poor  Irish  servants  and  freemen,”  whom  they 
organized  in  accordance  with  “a  list  taken  of  some  that  were  at  mass.”  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  “the  Magazine  was  ...  to  be  blowne  up”  and  a  French  invasion  would 
land,  having  been  coordinated  through  clandestine  communication  by  traveling 
priests  and  a  French  admiral.  The  goal  appeared  to  be  to  install  a  new  “popish  gov¬ 
ernor”  and  to  convert  the  colony’s  Protestant  inhabitants  by  wielding  “fire  and  fag¬ 
got,”  threatening  Protestant  colonists  that  they  “must  turn,  run  or  burn.”  What’s 
more,  Tobias  Frere,  already  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Barbados,  saw  suspicion  fall 
on  Edward  Bourke,  a  Catholic  Irishman  and  formerly  a  “bought  servant”  of  Frere’s 
late  uncle  and  benefactor,  for  helping  the  two  ringleaders  “in  fetching  and  enter¬ 
taining  the  Jesuit.”  Frere  and  the  Council  of  Barbados  also  arrested  “three  Portuges 

55  Barbados  Council  Minutes,  February  16,  1686,  March  16,  1686,  Lucas  Transcript,  reel  2,  157-158, 
160,  National  Library  Service,  Bridgetown;  Hilary  McD.  Beckles,  White  Servitude  and  Black  Slavery  in 
Barbados,  1627-1715  (Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1989),  112. 

56  Stanwood,  The  Empire  Reformed,  90-96;  Ian  K.  Steele,  The  English  Atlantic,  1675-1740:  An  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  Communication  and  Community  (Oxford,  1986),  95-97;  Shona  Johnston,  “Papists  in  a  Prot¬ 
estant  World:  The  Catholic  Anglo-Atlantic  in  the  Seventeenth  Century”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  2011);  Shaw,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Early  English  Caribbean,  140-146. 
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Negroes”  who  did  “openly  profess  themselves  Roman  Catholick”  and  were  “often 
seen  at  Mass.”  The  council  members  predicted  that  these  three  men  might  “seduc[e] 
and  dra[w]  of[f]  the  Negroes  and  other  slaves  of  this  Island  to  that  Religion”  and 
engineer  “wicked  attempts  and  designes”  of  insurrection.  The  Catholic  menace  and 
the  African  threat  not  only  were  analogous;  they  merged  into  one  for  Frere.57 

But  rather  than  adopt  European  frames  of  reference  wholesale  in  the  conspiracy 
findings  of  1692,  Barbados  investigators  chose  not  to  borrow  some  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  elements  of  Roman  histories  and  Catholic  fears.  They  rejected  ideas  that  failed 
to  reflect  their  experiences  of  Barbadian  sociohistorical  developments  or  to  tally  with 
their  frames  of  reference,  and  that  contradicted  masters’  interest  in  domination. 
Investigators  did  not  ascribe  motives  of  religious  conversion  to  slave  conspirators  in 
1675  and  1692  despite  predicting  that  they  would  borrow  tactics  from  Catholic  in¬ 
surrections.  They  recognized,  either  from  direct  observation  or  through  informants, 
that  the  island’s  enslaved  population  was  largely  non-Christian  and  non-Muslim  and 
held  religious  beliefs  that  did  not  spur  expansion  into  unconverted  populations.  Nor 
was  the  idiom  of  militant  conversion  consistent  with  Europeans’  own  histories  of 
Roman  conspiracies  and  the  Irish  Rebellion,  which  emphasized  massacre  and  social 
inversion.  In  addition  to  these  incongruities,  investigators  who  justified  domination 
by  identifying  enslaved  Africans  as  a  “heathenish  .  .  .  sort  of  people”  found  it  over¬ 
whelmingly  expedient  to  deny  slaves  strong  politico-religious  affiliation  in  insur¬ 
gency.58  Similar  political  convenience  explains  why  the  creators  of  Barbados’s  con¬ 
spiracy  report  did  not  take  up  the  language  of  “war”  so  prevalent  in  Roman  histories. 
Readers  of  Florus  and  Plutarch  encountered  the  “bondmens  warre”  in  Sicily  and  the 
“Spartacus  Warre,”  conducted  by  an  “Army  of  slaves.”  Slaveholders  did  not  use  this 
legitimating  language  when  describing  averted  rebellions,  even  when  depicting  the 
conspirators  of  1692  in  militia  regiments,  because  it  served  their  dominant  position 
to  deny  the  possibility  that  enslaved  people  could  be  independent.  Even  in  Jamaica’s 
military  struggles  with  maroons,  the  colonial  assembly  referred  to  these  self-ruling 
polities  as  “in  rebellion”  and  sent  expeditions  for  “reducing  the  rebellious  negroes.” 
Favoring  political  convenience,  magistrates  chose  not  to  discuss  the  possible  insur¬ 
gency  in  terms  of  a  civil  war.  The  limits  that  colonists  placed  on  how  they  depicted 
“slave  conspiracy”  demonstrate  that  although  existing  framings  provided  many  core 
concepts,  their  power  was  constrained  not  only  by  local  developments  but  also  by 
political  expediency.59 

The  memory  of  Barbados’s  1692  conspiracy  scare  lingered  for  generations, 

57  Edwyn  Stede  to  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  May  30,  1689,  CSPCS,  13:  48-56;  Copy  of  Andrew  Lynche 
to  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  February  10,  1689,  TNA,  PRO,  CO  28/37,  21;  Evidences  in  Behalf  of  the 
King  Examined  against  James  Hanley  Accused  of  Speaking  Dangerous  Words,  March  4,  1689,  ibid.,  37; 
Deposition  of  Caesar  Crawford,  n.d.,  ibid.,  38;  Deposition  of  Willin  Legal,  March  11,  1689,  ibid.,  64; 
Barbados  Council  Minutes,  March  11,  1689,  Lucas  Transcripts,  reel  2,  497,  National  Library  Service, 
Bridgetown.  On  Bourke,  see  Memorandum  as  to  the  Appointment  of  Captain  Edward  Bourke  to  the 
Council  of  Barbados,  June  29,  1698,  CSPCS,  16:  298-299;  Susan  Dwyer  Amussen,  Caribbean  Exchanges: 
Slavery  and  the  Transformation  of  English  Society,  1640-1700  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  2007),  166. 

58  An  Act  for  the  Better  Ordering  and  Governing  of  Negroes,  September  27,  1661,  Barbados  Acts, 
TNA,  PRO,  CO  30/2,  16-22. 

59  [Florus,]  The  Roman  Histories  of  Lucius  Iulius  Florus,  347;  [Plutarch,]  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Gre¬ 
cians  and  Romanes,  604;  [Florus,]  The  Roman  History  of  Lucius  J.  Florus,  Made  English,  155;  Jamaica 
Assembly  Minutes,  May  7,  1731,  March  11  and  17,  1736,  in  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  14  vols. 
(Spanish  Town,  1795-1829),  3:  7,  332,  335. 
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thereby  supplanting  the  histories  of  Roman  slave  revolts  and  English  Catholic  plots 
that  colonists  drew  on  to  inform  their  first  narratives.  Historian  John  Oldmixon  em¬ 
phasized  the  audacity  of  the  plot  in  The  British  Empire  in  America  (1708)  and  gave 
far  more  attention  to  it  than  to  other  plots.  He  wrote  about  the  island’s  series  of 
alleged  conspiracies  in  away  that  conflated  many  aspects,  linked  one  to  another  ( ‘the 
Blacks”  formed  “another”  plot),  and  essentialized  the  cumulative  experience  as  an 
ongoing  struggle  of  “the  Negroes”  against  “the  Europeans.”  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  slaveholders  familiar  with  Barbados’s  experience  found  the  1692  plot  to  be  a 
useful  touchstone  when  facing  their  own  fears  with  similar  violent  rituals  of  anxiety, 
release,  and  reassurance.  A  conspiracy  investigator  in  Antigua  explicitly  invoked  the 
ordeal  “many  Years  Since  in  Barbadoes”  when  comparing  his  predicament  in  1736 
to  examples  “that  can  be  found  in  Story”  or  taken  from  “Memory  or  Reading,”  giving 
new  life  to  these  ideas  about  enslaved  blacks’  obsession  with  vengeance  and  ferocious 
means  for  satisfying  their  desires.  America’s  encounters  with  slave  conspiracies  were 
coalescing  into  a  powerful  set  of  ideas  that  no  longer  needed  to  borrow  as  heavily 
from  such  distant  realms.60 

Echoes  of  Barbados  and  its  contributing  discourses  reverberated  through  Anglo- 
American  practices  of  slavery  until  their  demise,  and  even  after.  Consider  the  al¬ 
legation  in  conspiracy  investigations  that  plotters  planned  to  set  diversionary  fires 
and  then  ambush  masters  who  rushed  to  extinguish  them.  According  to  records  of 
confessions,  slaves  said  they  would  “set  the  Town  &  Magazine  afire  and  in  the  Con¬ 
fusion  kill  the  white  People”  in  South  Carolina  (1749);  set  fire  to  the  “Towns  in  many 
places  at  once,  [so  that]  all  the  whites  who  came  to  help  extinguish  them  were  to  be 
murdered  in  the  confusion”  in  Jamaica  (1760);  “fire  the  houses,  cry  fire,  and  kill  the 
people  as  they  came  out”  in  New  York  (1775);  “fire  the  lower  end  of  Richmond  in 
order  to  confuse  the  white  people”  in  Virginia  (1800);  and  “set  the  town  on  fire  in 
different  places  &  as  the  whites  come  out .  .  .  slay  them”  in  the  landmark  Denmark 
Vesey  plot  in  South  Carolina  (1822).  Other  elements  of  the  Barbados  findings  also 
recurred:  the  use  of  sworn  oaths  to  maintain  long-term  secrecy;  a  conspirator’s  rev¬ 
elation  just  before  the  planned  insurrection;  intentions  to  massacre  white  men  and 
rape  white  women;  and  desires  ultimately  to  replace  the  leading  gentlemen  in  society 
by  taking  their  names,  titles,  and  estates.  Even  on  the  eve  of  Reconstruction  in  the 
United  States  in  1865,  similar  rumors  about  the  tumultuous  intentions  of  freed- 
people  influenced  post-Civil  War  politics  by  playing  on  a  cluster  of  assumptions 
already  established  in  the  slave  conspiracy  scares  of  earlier  generations.  What  oc¬ 
curred  in  Barbados  was  part  of  a  larger  phenomenon  integral  to  the  history  of  slavery 
and  race  in  America.61 

60  John  Oldmixon,  The  British  Empire  in  America:  Containing  the  History  of  the  Discovery,  Settlement, 
Progress  and  State  of  All  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  and  Islands  of  America,  2  vols.  (London, 
1708),  2:  38,  47,  56,  58-59,  60-61,  72,  118-119,  126;  Valentine  Morris,  Memorandum  in  Response  to 
Petition  to  End  Executions,  January  24, 1737,  in  Antigua  Council  Minutes,  January  31, 1737,  TNA  PRO 
CO  9/10,  127,  128. 

61  Confession  of  Agrippa,  January  24,  1749,  Council  Journal  no.  17,  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History;  Thistlewood,  diary  entry  of  June  7,  1760,  in  Hall,  In  Miserable  Slavery,  104;  “Ad¬ 
vices  from  Ulster  County,  February  22,  1775,”  New  York  Journal,  March  2,  1775;  Testimony  of  Gilbert, 
Trial  of  Sam  Byrd,  September  27,  1800,  in  Philip  J.  Schwarz,  ed.,  Gabriel’s  Conspiracy:  A  Documentary 
History  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  2012),  114;  Evidence  Document  B,  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
November  28,  1822,  Governors  Messages,  1328,  South  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
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Conspiracy  detection  in  seventeenth-century  Barbados  exemplifies  the  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  people  have  comprehended  emergent  situations  by  comparing  their 
immediate  circumstances  to  the  totality  of  their  experiences.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  decision  to  exploit  greater  numbers  of  enslaved  Africans,  colonizers  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  a  large  population  whose  words  and  actions  they  found  in¬ 
scrutable.  Although  insurrections  were  few  in  number,  and  enslaved  people’s  politics 
focused  more  on  community  formation  than  on  racial  revolution,  masters  gave  in¬ 
ordinate  attention  to  the  possibility  of  insurrection.  Fear  and  a  lack  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  led  them  to  enlist  local  informants  through  the  use  of  coercion  and  rewards  to 
assist  in  clarifying  subjugated  people’s  intentions.  In  this  moment  of  urgency  to  pro¬ 
duce  understandings,  masters  and  slaves  collaborated  unequally  to  speculate  about 
violence  that  might  occur.  Informants  responded  to  prompts  by  confessing  infor¬ 
mation  that  investigators  then  evaluated  and  assembled  into  a  picture  of  the  “con¬ 
spiracy”  that  emphasized  the  aspects  that  were  most  consistent  with  guiding  concepts 
from  the  frames  of  reference  available  to  them,  namely  classical  histories  of  Rome 
and  fears  of  Catholic  violence,  while  still  resembling  what  masters  and  slaves  knew 
about  exploitation  and  other  Barbadian  sociohistorical  structures  and  developments. 
Congruencies  among  these  guiding  concepts  facilitated  agreement  among  individ¬ 
uals  of  differing  experiences,  even  across  cultural  and  linguistic  divides.  The  result 
was  a  picture  of  networked  plotting,  racial  massacre,  and  social  reversal  that  only 
loosely  approximated  the  features  of  those  slave  rebellions  that  were  actually  re¬ 
alized.  These  ideas,  often  taken  as  innate  to  slavery,  grew  in  part  from  historically 
specific  preoccupations  with  political  precariousness,  frontier  vulnerability,  and  re¬ 
ligious  violence  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Historicizing  “conspiracy”  in  this 
way  illuminates  Atlantic  techniques  of  knowledge  creation  and  necessitates  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  relationship  to  narratives  of  insurrection,  the  societies  they  cre¬ 
ated,  and  the  worlds  they  have  obscured. 

Barbados  was  similar  to  other  early  modern  Atlantic  spaces  where  new  migra¬ 
tions  rapidly  drew  together  heterogeneous  populations  from  previously  unconnected 
places  to  exploit  human  and  natural  resources  in  novel  ways.  Although  Atlantic  his¬ 
tory  has  profitably  used  a  spatial  orientation  and  shifting  scales  to  critique  nationalist 
historiographies  by  emphasizing  interconnectedness,  boundary-crossing,  and  hybrid¬ 
ization,  scholars  have  drawn  less  attention  to  the  disorientation  and  vulnerability 
experienced  by  most  migrants  as  they  took  up  positions  at  what  were  still  the  pe¬ 
ripheries  of  Native  American,  European,  and  African  systems.62  Caribbean  slavery 
is  only  the  most  obvious  of  the  period’s  innovative  practices  that  exacerbated  the 
exposure  of  everyone  around  them  to  instability  and  harm.  People  grappled  with 
Atlantic  problems  of  unfamiliarity  and  vulnerability  through  a  distinctively  Atlantic 


Columbia,  S.C.,  quoted  in  Johnson,  “Denmark  Vesey  and  His  Co-Conspirators,”  957;  Steven  Hahn, 
‘“Extravagant  Expectations’  of  Freedom:  Rumour,  Political  Struggle,  and  the  Christmas  Insurrection 
Scare  of  1865  in  the  American  South,”  Past  &  Present  157,  no.  1  (1997):  122-158. 

62  Jack  P.  Greene  and  Philip  D.  Morgan,  eds.,  Atlantic  History:  A  Critical  Appraisal  (New  York,  2008); 
James  H.  Sweet,  “The  Quiet  Violence  of  Ethnogenesis,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  68,  no. 
2  (2011):  209-214;  Neil  Safier,  “Thinking  Atlantically:  A  Conversation  with  Philip  D.  Morgan,”  Atlantic 
Studies:  Global  Currents  10,  no.  4  (2013):  431-442;  Jorge  Canizares-Esguerra  and  Benjamin  Breen, 
“Hybrid  Atlantics:  Future  Directions  for  the  History  of  the  Atlantic  World,”  History  Compass  11,  no. 
8  (2013):  597-609. 
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approach  to  sense-making  and  prediction.  As  we  have  come  to  expect  from  this 
arena,  they  drew  on  elaborately  heterogeneous  webs  of  ideas  that  compounded  the 
complexity  of  knowledge  creation.  But  the  Barbados  example  should  remind  us  also 
that  the  local  and  the  global  played  off  each  other  so  subtly  that  they  were  integral 
when  something  new  was  made.  This  creative  Atlantic  technique  rested  on  more  than 
its  location  at  the  meeting  point  of  radial  connections  from  other  regions.  When 
Atlantic  migrants  together  made  sense  of  something,  their  physical  proximity  and 
face-to-face  interaction  brought  far-off  worlds  into  contact  and  facilitated  an  in¬ 
terplay  of  the  utmost  precision  between  local  material  realities  and  several  frames 
of  reference  that  were  rooted  elsewhere.  The  technique  was  at  once  hyper-local  and 
extensively  global.63 

The  idea  of  slave  conspiracy  and  its  conflation  with  actual  rebellions  has  long 
distorted  understandings  of  the  political  activities  of  the  enslaved.  For  masters  in 
early  modern  America,  the  only  significant  difference  between  a  conspiracy  and  a 
rebellion  was  the  stage  to  which  the  insurgent  activity  was  allowed  to  develop.  Thus 
magistrates  sometimes  retroactively  explained  an  actualized  rebellion  as  originating 
as  a  conspiracy  that  they  had  failed  to  detect,  and  they  expressed  relief  that  the  plan 
had  somehow  misfired  and  did  not  spark  as  general  a  conflagration  as  it  seemed  was 
usually  intended.  Given  that  there  were  twice  as  many  conspiracy  investigations  as 
there  were  actual  revolts,  these  magistrates’  speculative  and  relatively  voluminous 
findings  may  have  influenced  how  masters  interpreted  specific  actualized  revolts,  the 
general  problem  of  slave  insurgency,  and  even  the  Haitian  Revolution.  These  specific 
conspiracy  findings  and  generalized  assessments  often  drew  attention  to  potential 
insurgents’  capacity  for  self-organization  rather  than  belittled  it,  rooted  as  these 
narratives  were  in  Atlantic  vulnerability  rather  than  imperial  mastery.  In  fact,  when 
exposed  masters  labeled  a  threat  a  “conspiracy,”  they  associated  it  with  a  practice 
of  politics  recognized  in  Europe,  even  though  this  was  inexpedient  for  their  attempts 
to  assert  authority.64 

Narratives  of  insurrectionary  conspiracy  may  remain  powerful  today  because  they 
appeal  to  our  moral  convictions  and  tantalize  us  with  a  world  that  might  have  been, 
while  fitting  with  a  dominant  historiographical  approach  that  matches  oppression 
with  resistance  in  racial  slavery.  But  for  historians,  a  consequence  of  taking  con¬ 
spiracy  narratives  at  nearly  face  value  has  been  to  encourage  a  flattened  rendering 
of  enslaved  people’s  political  lives,  mapped  onto  an  axis  of  domination  and  resistance 
between  master  and  slave.  Rebellion  was  one  of  many  possible  human  responses,  far 
from  automatic,  and  we  must  confront  the  relative  absence  of  insurrection  after  the 
middle  passage.65  While  no  person  wished  to  be  enslaved,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  enslaved  people  appear  to  have  calculated  the  personal  costs  and  improbable 

Consider,  for  example,  the  local  leveraging  of  distant  authority  in  Benton,  A  Search  for  Sovereignty , 
24—25,  99—100,  Joseph  C.  Miller,  ed.,  The  Princeton  Companion  to  Atlantic  History  (Princeton,  N.J., 

Monod,  Jacobitism  and  the  English  People,  chaps.  4,  10;  Ed  White,  “The  Value  of  Conspiracy 
Theory,”  American  Literary  History  14,  no.  1  (2002):  1-31;  Barry  Coward  and  Julian  Swann,  eds.,  Con¬ 
spiracies  and  Conspiracy  Theory  in  Early  Modern  Europe:  From  the  Waldensians  to  the  French  Revolution 
(Burlington,  Vt.,  2004).  On  whether  Europeans  could  have  conceived  of  the  Haitian  Revolution  before 
it  occurred,  cf.  Trouillot,  Silencing  the  Past,  chap.  3. 

65  David  Richardson,  “Shipboard  Revolts,  African  Authority,  and  the  Atlantic  Slave  Trade,”  William 
and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  58,  no.  1  (2001):  69-92. 
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success  of  insurrection.  Cognizant  of  their  own  vulnerability,  they  chose  instead  to 
challenge  the  terms  of  their  enslavement  day  by  day,  in  the  security  of  anonymity, 
as  many  historians  have  documented.  Yet  even  this  masks  a  politics  that  held  more 
meaning  for  displaced  individuals:  the  associational  practices  that  created  (and  con¬ 
tested)  new  groups  of  belonging,  such  as  family  and  neo-ethnicity,  and  that  estab¬ 
lished  religious  authorities  and  developed  valuable  communal  resources.66  Although 
some  of  these  activities  created  infrastructures  for  rebellion,  relatively  few  enslaved 
people  actually  took  up  arms.  Their  multidimensional  politics  was  not  restricted  to 
the  master-slave  axis.  Perhaps  the  origins  of  conspiracy  narratives  should  cause  us 
to  wonder  how  indebted  we  are,  in  our  attempts  to  write  histories  of  resistance  and 
insurgency,  to  a  paradigm  developed  largely  through  the  ideas  of  slaveholders. 

66  For  example,  John  W.  Blassingame,  The  Slave  Community:  Plantation  Life  in  the  Antebellum  South 
(1972;  repr.,  New  York,  1979);  White,  ‘“It  Was  a  Proud  Day’”;  Morgan,  Slave  Counterpoint,  chaps.  8-10; 
Dylan  C.  Penningroth,  The  Claims  of  Kinfolk:  African  American  Property  and  Community  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  South  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  2003).  I  follow  Vincent  Brown’s  “capacious”  definition  of  pol¬ 
itics  in  “Social  Death  and  Political  Life  in  the  Study  of  Slavery,”  American  Historical  Review  114,  no. 
5  (December  2009):  1231-1249,  here  1246. 
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Decolonization  is  surely  among  the  most  significant  events  or  processes  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  the  span  of  less  than  two  decades,  longstanding  European  em¬ 
pires  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  beyond  were  largely  dismantled  to  create  dozens  of  new 
nation-states,  and  with  them  a  new  geopolitical  landscape.  The  magnitude  of  change 
was  immense:  in  Africa  alone,  more  than  fifty  new  states  were  created,  beginning  in 
the  1950s.1  The  United  Nations  provides  another  example  of  the  scale  of  geopolitical 
transformation  that  decolonization  precipitated.  From  its  inception  in  1945  to  2002, 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  went  from  51  to  191;  “most  of  these  new  mem¬ 
bers,”  Raymond  Betts  notes  in  his  study  Decolonization,  “came  from  the  failed  co¬ 
lonial  empires.”2  Indeed,  one  can  suggest  without  hyperbole  that  decolonization  fun¬ 
damentally  shapes  the  world  we  live  in. 

While  this  may  be  true,  such  an  accounting  emphasizes  decolonization  as  a  po¬ 
litical  event,  one  “whereby  colonial  powers  transferred  institutional  and  legal  control 
over  their  territories  and  dependencies  to  indigenously  based,  formally  sovereign 
nation-states.”3  A  focus  on  this  “transfer  of  power”  was  once  the  mainstay  of  his¬ 
toriography  on  decolonization,  but  as  more  recent  scholarship  has  recognized,  such 
a  focus  narrows  our  understanding  of  decolonization,  limiting  it  to  an  event,  and 
tying  it  to  a  moment.  Decolonization  in  this  mode  of  narration  is  discrete,  delimited, 
finite;  from  a  nationalist  perspective,  decolonization  becomes  a  moment  of  arrival. 
The  formal  transfer  of  power  from  colonial  to  national  governments  is  of  course 
crucial  to  any  understanding  of  decolonization.  But  decolonization — for  all  the  el¬ 
egant  simplicity  of  the  term — is  more  complex  and  difficult  to  define;  the  transfer 
of  power  is  one  aspect  of  a  broader  historical  process,  the  exact  contours  of  which 
have  thus  far  defied  any  historiographical  consensus.4 

1  James  D.  Le  Sueur,  “An  Introduction:  Reading  Decolonization,”  in  Le  Sueur,  ed.,  The  Decolo¬ 
nization  Reader  (New  York,  2003),  1-6,  here  2. 

2  Raymond  F.  Betts,  Decolonization ,  2nd  ed.  (New  York,  2004),  2. 

3  Prasenjit  Duara,  “Introduction:  The  Decolonization  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  Twentieth  Century,” 
in  Duara,  ed.,  Decolonization:  Perspectives  from  Now  and  Then  (New  York,  2003),  1—18,  here  2. 

4  Here  my  reading  of  the  historiography  differs  from  that  of  Ashley  Jackson  (and,  I  imagine,  others), 
who  writes,  “decolonisation  is  one  of  the  few  fields  of  historical  research  where,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  polemicists  on  the  fringes,  consensus  among  experts  is  something  of  a  norm.”  Jackson,  review  of 
Decolonization  and  Its  Impact:  A  Comparative  Approach  to  the  End  of  the  Colonial  Empires  by  Martin 
Shipway,  English  Historical  Review  124,  no.  507  (2009):  503-505,  here  504. 
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Decolonization  may  be  more  than  the  transfer  of  power,  but  how  capacious  the 
term  (and  its  accompanying  analytics)  should  be  is  a  matter  of  debate.  One  scholar 
has  recently  argued,  for  example,  that  decolonization  should  encompass  post-World 
War  II  processes  in  dominions  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  enjoyed  self-rule.5  Another  has  suggested  in  the  context  of  Iran, 
which  was  not  formally  colonized,  that  decolonization  be  defined  as  “a  twentieth- 
century  policy  .  .  .  aimed  at  retaining,  transforming,  or  reasserting  influence  in  the 
Middle  East.”6  Repurposing  decolonization  in  this  way  may  be  effective  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  local  and/or  national  histories,  but  where  do  the  bounds  become  so  expansive 
that  the  term  ceases  to  be  meaningful  analytically? 

Part  of  the  complexity  posed  by  decolonization,  as  Prasenjit  Duara  writes  in  his 
influential  volume  on  the  subject,  Decolonization:  Perspectives  from  Now  and  Then, 
is  that  it  “is  neither  a  coherent  event  such  as  the  Russian  Revolution,  nor  a  well- 
defined  phenomenon  like  fascism.  The  timings  and  patterns  of  decolonization  were 
extremely  varied,  and  the  goals  of  the  movements  in  different  countries  were  not 
always  consistent  with  each  other.”7  Writing  about  the  process  as  a  whole — that  is, 
beyond  national  or  imperial  histories — presents  particular  challenges.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  there  is  no  prevailing  historiographical  consensus  about  the  def¬ 
inition  of  decolonization,  what  precipitated  it,  what  its  effects  were  (and  are),  or 
whether  societies — or  even,  for  that  matter,  states — have  achieved  it.  Even  for  those 
scholars  who  identify  decolonization  as  largely  a  twentieth-century  phenomenon,  the 
temporality  of  the  process  varies  quite  widely.  In  Duara’s  volume,  he  defines  the 
book’s  “core  period  and  region”  of  consideration  as  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  twentieth 
century.  But  rather  than  take  World  War  I  as  his  starting  point,  as  most  historians 
do,  he  identifies  the  Japanese  victory  over  tsarist  Russia  in  the  War  of  1905  as  the 
symbolic  starting  point  of  the  process,  and  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1955  as  “the 
event  symbolizing  the  culmination  of  this  movement.”8  Raymond  Betts’s  Decoloni¬ 
zation  also  focuses  on  the  twentieth  century,  but  he  chooses  World  War  I  as  his 
starting  point,  and  although  his  narrative  ends  with  Kenyan  independence  in  1963, 
he  asserts:  “One  matter  is  certain:  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word,  decolonization 
is  over  and  done  with.  The  exceptional  moment  announcing  the  fact  occurred  at 
midnight  on  June  30,  1997,  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  of  Hong  Kong’s  reversion 
to  China  after  a  century-and-a-half  of  British  control.”9  A  recent  study  analyzing  the 
histories  of  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese  empires  concludes 
in  1975,  with  the  end  of  Portuguese  colonialism  in  Africa.10  My  examples  could 
abound,  but  the  point  is  clear:  every  study  of  decolonization  presents  a  temporal 
frame  that  depends  on  the  authors’  conceptualization  of  decolonization  and  the  im¬ 
perial/geographical  context  chosen  as  the  locus  of  study. 

While  this  multiplicity — a  proliferation  of  understandings  of  what  constitutes  de- 

5  A.  G.  Hopkins,  “Rethinking  Decolonization,”  Past  and  Present,  no.  200  (2008):  211-247. 

6  Juan  Romero,  “Decolonization  in  Reverse:  The  Iranian  Oil  Crisis  of  1951—53,”  Middle  Eastern 
Studies  51,  no.  3  (2015):  462-488,  here  462. 

7  Duara,  “Introduction,”  1. 

8  Ibid.,  2-3,  emphasis  in  the  original. 

9  Betts,  Decolonization ,  1. 

10  Martin  Thomas,  Bob  Moore,  and  L.  J.  Butler,  The  Crises  of  Empire:  Decolonization  and  Europe’s 
Imperial  Nation  States,  1918-1975  (London,  2008). 
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colonization  and  approaches  to  studying  it — might  be  considered  by  some  a  failing 
of  scholarship  on  the  subject,  pushing  the  parameters  of  decolonization  so  broadly 
as  to  challenge  its  analytic  usefulness,  I  see  it  rather  as  a  sign  of  the  field  s  intellectual 
vigor.  The  push  outward,  as  it  were,  reflects  in  large  part  the  impact  of  various  in¬ 
tellectual  currents  on  historians  of  decolonization  over  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
impact  of  cultural  history,  postcolonial  studies,  subaltern  studies,  and  the  new  im¬ 
perial  history  is  clearly  visible  in  the  shift  away  from  histories  of  the  transfer  of 
power”  (which  invariably  reflected  metropolitan  dynamics  if  not  imperatives)  to  his¬ 
tories  that  attempt  to  reflect  both  metropolitan  and  indigenous  perspectives  and 
contingencies,  address  the  interpenetration  of  colonial  and  metropolitan  histories, 
engage  questions  of  power  (beyond  ceremonial  “transfers”),  and  are  attentive  to 
issues  of  race,  identity,  and  representation.11  Studies  of  decolonization  have  been 
invigorated  by  these  broader  intellectual  trends  and  are  in  turn  contributing  to  these 
fields  in  significant  ways.  Indeed,  decolonization  appears  to  have  gained  currency  as 
a  site  of  scholarly  inquiry  in  the  last  decade  in  particular,  if  the  publication  in  quick 
succession  of  a  number  of  “readers,”  “companions,”  and  histories  is  any  indication.12 


The  present  roundtable  reflects  the  new  spirit  in  scholarship  on  decolonization, 
which  questions  rather  than  assumes  what  it  means,  and  interrogates  its  histories  in 
diverse  settings  and  through  varied  lenses.  Jordanna  Bailkin,  for  example,  opens  her 
essay  by  posing  two  fundamental  questions  that  drive  the  study  of  decolonization 
today.  “What  is  decolonization?”  she  asks,  and  “Where  and  when  do  we  believe  that 
it  took  (or  is  still  taking)  place?”  She  also  identifies  one  of  the  principal  challenges 
of  studying  decolonization,  as  “even  for  a  single  empire,  there  were  always  multiple 
decolonizations,  taking  place  on  different  timelines  for  varied  populations.”  The 
essays  in  this  roundtable  all  share  the  perspective  suggested  by  these  questions  and 
an  attention  to  the  local.  Put  another  way,  they  share  a  theoretical  orientation  to  a 
broader  understanding  of  decolonization,  while  they  analyze  it  in  the  context  of  di¬ 
verse  imperial  formations,  colonial  and  metropolitan  settings,  and  communities.  At 
the  same  time,  they  also  strike  an  important  balance  between  the  multiple  scales  of 
analysis  through  which  decolonization  can  most  effectively  be  understood.  There  is 
the  broad  and  shared  history  of  decolonization  that  spans  empires  and  continents, 

11  For  a  particularly  cogent  analysis  of  the  potential  benefits  and  limits  of  postcolonial  studies  for 
imperial  history  (and  by  extension  decolonization),  see  Dane  Kennedy,  “Imperial  History  and  Post- 
Colonial  Theory,”  Journal  of  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  History  24,  no.  3  (1996):  345-363.  For  a  volume 
that  captures  the  promise  (as  well  as  the  pitfalls)  of  the  new  imperial  history,  see  Kathleen  Wilson,  ed., 
A  New  Imperial  History:  Culture,  Identity  and  Modernity  in  Britain  and  the  Empire,  1660-1840  (Cambridge, 
2004).  See  also  Stephen  Howe,  ed.,  The  New  Imperial  Histories  Reader  (New  York,  2009);  and  Durba 
Ghosh,  “Another  Set  of  Imperial  Turns  1,”  American  Historical  Review  117,  no.  3  (June  2012):  112-193. 

12  See  Betts,  Decolonization ;  M.  E.  Chamberlain,  Decolonization,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1999);  Duara, 
Decolonization-,  Le  Sueur,  The  Decolonization  Reader-,  Dietmar  Rothermund,  The  Routledge  Companion 
to  Decolonization  (New  York,  2006);  Todd  Shepard,  Voices  of  Decolonization:  A  Brief  History  with  Doc¬ 
uments  (New  York,  2015).  For  regionally  oriented  studies,  see  John  D.  Hargreaves,  Decolonization  in 
Africa,  2nd  ed.  (1996;  repr.,  New  York,  2014);  Christopher  E.  Goscha  and  Christian  Ostermann,  eds., 
Connected  Histories:  Decolonization  and  the  Cold  War  in  Southeast  Asia,  1945-1962  (Stanford,  Calif., 
2009);  Marc  Frey,  Ronald  W.  Pruessen,  and  Tan  Tai  Yong,  eds.,  The  Transformation  of  Southeast  Asia: 
International  Perspectives  on  Decolonization  (2003;  repr.,  New  York,  2015).  National  histories  of  de¬ 
colonization  are  too  numerous  to  be  usefully  referenced  here,  but  they  abound. 
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and  there  are  the  local  histories  that  simultaneously  constitute  it.  The  essays  thread 
these  two  levels  of  analysis  together  in  productive  ways,  so  that  we  gain  insights  into 
British,  Algerian,  French,  Kenyan,  Middle  Eastern,  Jewish,  and  American  history, 
as  well  as  into  decolonization  more  generally. 

While  informed  by  the  ferment  in  the  study  of  decolonization,  this  roundtable 
also  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  field  by  drawing  it  into  more  explicit 
dialogue  with  scholarship  on  archives  and  the  production  of  history.13  The  essays 
here,  then,  take  a  very  particular  approach,  with  each  focusing  explicitly  on  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  archives  of  decolonization  (broadly  conceived  in  some  cases, 
as  in  H.  Reuben  Neptune’s  contribution)  and  the  history  of  decolonization.  Bailkin 
articulates  the  value  of  the  approach  eloquently:  “Conceiving  of  decolonization  as 
an  archival  event,”  she  suggests,  “can  enrich  our  understanding  of  its  diverse  his¬ 
tories  and  give  it  a  new  multidimensionality.”  Indeed,  taken  together,  the  essays  in 
this  roundtable  admirably  accomplish  this  task. 

Bailkin’s  essay,  “Where  Did  the  Empire  Go?  Archives  and  Decolonization  in 
Britain,”  both  lays  out  a  manifesto  for  the  roundtable,  as  it  were — to  consider  de¬ 
colonization  as  an  archival  event — and  powerfully  illustrates  the  value  of  fore¬ 
grounding  analysis  of  the  archives  of  decolonization.  Her  launching  point  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  scholarly  depth  of  work  on  colonial  archives  and  their  production, 
drawing  attention  to  the  centrality  of  this  theme  in  scholarly  analyses  of  colonialism. 
That  Bailkin  cites  scholarship  that  is  among  the  most  influential  on  colonialism  writ 
large,  including  works  by  C.  A.  Bayly,  Antoinette  Burton,  Bernard  Cohn,  Nicholas 
Dirks,  and  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  further  underscores  her  point — namely,  that  while  the 
archive  has  been  central  to  analyses  of  colonialism,  this  scholarship  “often  cuts  off 
abruptly  with  the  transition  to  independence,  as  if  archives  became  more  straight- 

13  See,  in  particular,  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain:  Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial 
Common  Sense  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2009);  and  Francis  X.  Blouin  and  William  G.  Rosenberg,  eds.,  Archives, 
Documentation,  and  Institutions  of  Social  Memory:  Essays  from  the  Sawyer  Seminar  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
2007).  Both  Michel  Foucault  and  Jacques  Derrida  have  been  significant  to  critical  inquiry  into  the  ar¬ 
chive.  See  Foucault,  The  Archaeology  of  Knowledge  and  the  Discourse  of  Language,  trans.  A.  M.  Sheridan 
Smith  (New  York,  1972);  and  Derrida ,  Archive  Fever:  A  Freudian  Impression,  trans.  Eric  Prenowitz  (Chi¬ 
cago,  1998).  South  Asian  historiography  has  been  particularly  influential  in  complicating  our  under¬ 
standing  of  archives  and  how  to  read  them.  Subaltern  studies  laid  important  foundations  in  this  regard, 
particularly  for  how  to  read  colonial  archives  to  produce  narratives  neither  colonial  nor  nationalist.  For 
important  early  historiographical  statements,  see  Ranajit  Guha,  “On  Some  Aspects  of  the  Historiog¬ 
raphy  of  Colonial  India,”  in  Ranajit  Guha  and  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak,  eds.,  Selected  Subaltern 
Studies  (New  York,  1988),  37-44;  and  Guha,  “The  Prose  of  Counter-Insurgency,”  ibid.,  45-86.  One  of 
the  finest  monographs  employing  subaltern  studies  methodology  remains  Shahid  Amin,  Event,  Metaphor, 
Memory:  Chauri  Chaura,  1922-1992  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1995).  Subsequent  interventions  from  South  Asian 
studies  include  Arjun  Appadurai,  “Archive  and  Aspiration,”  in  Joke  Brouwer  and  Arjen  Mulder,  eds., 
Information  Is  Alive  (Rotterdam,  2003),  14-25;  Anjali  Arondekar,  For  the  Record:  On  Sexuality  and  the 
Colonial  Archive  in  India  (Durham,  N.C.,  2009);  Antoinette  Burton,  Dwelling  in  the  Archive:  Women 
Writing  House,  Home,  and  History  in  Late  Colonial  India  (New  York,  2003);  Nicholas  B.  Dirks,  “Annals 
of  the  Archive:  Ethnographic  Notes  on  the  Sources  of  History,”  in  Brian  Keith  Axel,  ed.,  From  the 
Margins:  Historical  Anthropology  and  Its  Futures  (Durham,  N.C.,  2002),  47-65;  Durba  Ghosh,  “Decoding 
the  Nameless:  Gender,  Subjectivity  and  Historical  Methodologies  in  Reading  the  Archives  of  Colonial 
India,”  in  Wilson,  A  New  Imperial  History,  297-316;  and  Betty  Joseph,  Reading  the  East  India  Company, 
1720-1840:  Colonial  Currencies  of  Gender  (Chicago,  2004).  Much  of  this  scholarship  is  focused  on  the 
colonial  archive.  Also  relevant  is  recent  historiography  that  shifts  emphasis  from  the  colonial  archive 
to  the  use  of  a  variety  of  vernacular  sources,  with  a  concomitant  shift  to  an  analysis  of  indigenous 
historical  imagination.  See,  for  example,  Prachi  Deshpande,  Creative  Pasts:  Historical  Memory  and  Iden¬ 
tity  in  Western  India,  1700-1960  (New  York,  2007);  and  Chitralekha  Zutshi,  Kashmir’s  Contested  Pasts: 
Narratives,  Sacred  Geographies,  and  the  Historical  Imagination  (New  Delhi,  2014). 
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forward  at  this  juncture.”  Of  course,  this  was  hardly  the  case.  If  anything,  her  essay 
highlights — as  do  others  in  the  roundtable — that  questions  of  what  to  archive,  and 
where,  became  ever  more  complicated  in  the  context  of  decolonization. 

“Where  Did  the  Empire  Go?”  interrogates  what  archives  are  used  to  write  the 
history  of  decolonization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  examines  the  impact  of  decoloni¬ 
zation  in  British  society,  on  the  other.  In  the  process,  Bailkin  queries  a  number  of 
traditional  emphases  and  perspectives  in  existing  approaches  to  decolonization. 
Pushing  against  the  depiction  of  the  metropole  as  the  center  of  political  power  from 
which  high  politics  and  statecraft  emanated,  Bailkin  focuses  on  the  individual  and 
on  the  social  experience  of  decolonization  in  the  (now  former)  imperial  center.  Her 
particular  innovation  lies  in  finding  a  history  of  decolonization  in  an  archive  not 
intended  for  that  purpose.  Working  in  the  British  National  Archives  in  the  records 
of  domestic  institutions — rather  than  with  Foreign  Office,  Foreign  and  Common¬ 
wealth  Office,  British  Colonial  Office,  or  India  Office  files,  for  example — reveals  an 
unexpected  story  of  “how  decolonization  transformed  personal  and  familial  life.” 
Bailkin  presents  a  history  of  the  interconnections  between  decolonization  and  the 
welfare  state  in  Britain  that  defy  the  kinds  of  neat  divisions  between  Britain  and  the 
empire  that  the  organization  of  the  archives  itself  perpetuates. 

Todd  Shepard’s  essay,  ‘“Of  Sovereignty’:  Disputed  Archives,  ‘Wholly  Modern’ 
Archives,  and  the  Post-Decolonization  French  and  Algerian  Republics,  1962-2012,” 
focuses  on  the  role  that  archives  play  in  constituting  national  identities.  Shepard 
frames  his  discussion  around  an  archival  controversy  (“the  Dispute”:  “le  conten- 
tieux”)  between  the  French  and  Algerian  states  about  the  rightful  place  of  the  state 
archive  of  French-ruled  Algeria  (1830-1962).  At  issue  is  avast  array  of  documents — 
anywhere  from  53,000  to  200,000  cartons,  depending  on  French  or  Algerian  sources, 
respectively — that  were  taken  from  Algeria  to  France  at  the  end  of  empire.  Algerian 
proponents  argue  that  these  documents  belong  to  Algeria  and  should  be  repatriated. 
Shepard  situates  the  Dispute  in  a  broader  context  of  the  significance  of  archives  as 
key  institutions  of  modern  states,  and  particularly  the  role  they  play  in  “defining  what 
national  sovereignty  means  post-decolonization.”  In  Algeria,  Shepard  shows  that  the 
Dispute  is  intertwined  with  complex  issues  of  sovereignty  that  relate  both  to  a  French 
colonial  past  and  to  postcolonial  politics  in  Algeria,  arguing  that  “the  archives  appear 
to  offer  the  possibility  of  returning  sovereignty  to  the  people.”  These  same  archives 
play  a  similar  role  in  France,  however,  where  this  material  has  become  linked  in 
particular  ways  to  ideas  of  French  sovereignty.  If  sovereignty  is  fundamental  to  any 
understanding  of  decolonization,  then  Shepard  shows  how  archives  and  their  con¬ 
stitution,  in  both  former  colony  and  imperial  center,  are  deeply  implicated  in  how 
sovereignty  is  imagined  and  constituted. 

Caroline  Elkins’s  essay,  “Booking  beyond  Mau  Mau:  Archiving  Violence  in  the 
Era  of  Decolonization,”  complements  Shepard’s  essay,  opening  in  a  similar  vein  with 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  archives  by  colonial  state  officials  on  their  impending 
retreat.  Her  reflections  push  in  a  slightly  different  direction,  however,  to  note  how 
as  a  result  of  colonial  action,  “gaping  holes  became  an  imperial  legacy  in  postcolonial 
archives,”  and  how  the  incomplete  archives  of  postcolonial  states  would,  in  time, 
“come  to  reflect  the  seeming  disorder  of  the  postcolony.”  The  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  archive  so  evident  in  postcolonial  states,  she  points  out,  is  masked  in  the 
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archives  of  imperial  centers.  Reflecting  on  Britain’s  National  Archives  at  Kew,  she 
notes,  “From  the  carefully  managed  files,  a  sense  emerges  of  a  coherent  decoloni¬ 
zation  process.”  That  coherence  went  unchallenged  by  earlier  generations  of  his¬ 
torians  of  the  end  of  empire,  she  argues,  who  reflected  in  their  histories  “that  which 
the  archives  beckoned  us  not  only  to  remember,  but  also  to  forget.” 

Like  Bailkin,  Elkins  pushes  against  the  story  the  archive  most  obviously  wants  to 
tell.  By  recovering  the  history  of  systematic  violence  and  forced  labor  in  late  colonial 
Kenya  through  her  comprehensive  2005  account  of  the  Mau  Mau  detention  camps, 
Elkins  penetrated  “the  field’s  code  of  silence”  on  these  issues.14  In  this  roundtable, 
she  considers  her  role  as  an  expert  witness  in  a  case  heard  before  London’s  High 
Court  in  2011,  in  which  five  Kenyans  alleged  abuse  at  the  hands  of  British  colonial 
authorities  during  the  Mau  Mau  Emergency  of  1952-1960.  Reflecting  on  her  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  case  provides  Elkins  an  opportunity  to  address  the  systematic  de¬ 
struction  of  archival  material  by  British  colonial  authorities  at  the  end  of  empire.  The 
fragmentary  evidence  of  wholesale  destruction  across  the  empire  that  she  compiles 
here  is  astounding,  and  suggests  the  formidable  challenges  that  face  the  historian  of 
the  decolonization  of  the  British  Empire.  But  Elkins  does  not  despair.  Rather,  she 
provides  important  methodological  insights  that  can  help  one  “make  better  sense  of 
the  ashes  and  fragments  that  have  recently  been  laid  bare,  as  well  as  the  logics,  actors, 
and  processes  of  British  colonial  violence  at  the  end  of  empire.” 

Omnia  El  Shakry’s  contribution  focuses  on  another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  missing, 
incomplete,  and  destroyed  archives.  “‘History  without  Documents’:  The  Vexed  Archives 
of  Decolonization  in  the  Middle  East”  addresses  two  crucial  issues  in  Middle  East  his¬ 
toriography:  the  (increasing)  inaccessibility  of  archives,  and  what  she  calls  “the  com¬ 
positional  logics  of  archival  imaginaries.”  In  the  wake  of  events  such  as  the  reassertion 
of  military  power  in  Egypt  despite  the  “Arab  Spring”  of  2010-2011,  the  near-destruction 
of  Syria  in  its  civil  war,  and  the  pillage  of  archives  during  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq,  El 
Shakry’s  reference  to  a  “history  without  documents”  may  increasingly  be  the  reality  of 
Middle  Eastern  historiography.  Such  contemporary  problems  are  not  without  their  an¬ 
tecedents,  however,  and  she  alerts  us  to  the  alternate  methodologies  that  Middle  East 
historians  have  employed  in  the  face  of  the  paucity  of  (access  to)  the  written  record.  El 
Shakry  argues  that  more  significant  than  the  question  of  access  is  how  the  very  possi¬ 
bilities  for  archives  have  been  circumscribed  in  the  Middle  East  by  structures  of  thinking. 
Her  analysis  focuses  on  two  tropes.  The  first  of  these  is  “the  nahda/naksa  (awakening/ 
catastrophe)  narrative,”  which  structures  Arab  history  around  “a  fin-de-siecle  cultural 
renaissance”  and  “a  tragic  post-1967  decline.”  The  second  is  “an  ‘incommensurable  di¬ 
vide’  between  Islamism  and  secular  nationalism  in  the  era  of  decolonization.”  In  arguing 
that  we  think  of  decolonization  as  “an  ongoing  process  and  series  of  struggles  rather  than 
a  finite  event,”  El  Shakry  suggests  that  these  tropes  impinge  on  what  constitutes  the 
archives  of  decolonization — particularly  which  thinkers  get  included  and  which  excised 
from  them — which  in  turn  impacts  the  possibilities  for  more  complex  histories  of  this 
process.  El  Shakry  focuses  on  two  intellectuals,  the  Islamist  Sayyid  Qutb  and  the  secular 
political  theorist  Ilyas  Murqus.  Neither  has  figured  prominently  in  discussions  of  de¬ 
colonization  in  the  Middle  East.  She  argues,  however,  that  “they  were  part  of  a  group 

14  Caroline  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning:  The  Untold  Story  of  the  End  of  Empire  in  Kenya  (New  York, 
2005). 
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of  thinkers  and  activists  who  conceptualized  decolonization  as  simultaneously  a  question 
of  political  revolution  . . .  and  social  revolution.”  El  Shakry  not  only  insists  that  they  be 
included  in  the  archives  of  decolonization,  but  also — and  critically — that  they  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  occupying  “the  same  discursive  terrain.”  “To  archive  them  separately,”  as 
the  normative  “archival  imaginary”  of  Middle  Eastern  history  demands,  she  suggests, 
would  be  “to  reify  the  distinction  between  Islamic  and  secular  thought,  and  therefore 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  address  the  question  of  decolonization  from  the  perspective 
of  ostensibly  vastly  differing  ideological  positions.”  One  hopes  that  historians  of  de¬ 
colonization  in  the  Middle  East  will  heed  her  call  “to  denaturalize  the  dominant  cat¬ 
egories  and  dystopic  narrative  of  Middle  Eastern  social  and  cultural  history.” 

In  pointing  to  a  “missing”  archive  (from  the  Algerian  perspective),  the  retreating 
colonial  state’s  willful  destruction  of  archival  material,  and  the  challenges  of  writing 
a  “history  without  documents,”  Shepard,  Elkins,  and  El  Shakry  signal  one  of  the 
more  significant  issues  of  the  archives  of  decolonization:  destruction  and/or  removal, 
and  the  broader  issue  of  erasure.  Sarah  Stein’s  “Black  Holes,  Dark  Matter,  and 
Buried  Troves:  Decolonization  and  the  Multi-Sited  Archives  of  Algerian  Jewish  His¬ 
tory”  provides  a  novel  twist  on  this  issue.  Rather  than  pointing  to  the  destruction 
of  an  archive  in  the  context  of  decolonization,  she  examines  the  curious  case  of  the 
creation  of  an  archive(s).  Stein’s  analysis  of  the  creation  of  documents  and  archives 
about  the  Mzabi  Jews  of  southern  Algeria  at  the  moment  of  French  retreat  from  the 
country  addresses  three  aspects  of  the  history  of  decolonization:  first,  that  it  is  rarefy 
a  negotiation  between  colonizer  and  colonized  alone,  but  involves  a  variety  of  in¬ 
ternational  parties,  involved  in  broader  geopolitical  negotiations  (in  this  case  Al¬ 
geria,  France,  and  Israel,  most  significantly);  second,  Jews’  experience  of  decolo¬ 
nization;  and  third,  the  relationship  between  archives  and  decolonization.  She 
relates  a  fascinating  tale  of  the  creation  of  a  register  of  the  Mzabi  Jews  of  southern 
Algeria  at  the  behest  of  the  French  state  in  order  to  facilitate  French  citizenship  for 
them,  the  creation  of  a  geniza  (repository)  in  southern  Algeria  in  which  community 
papers  and  manuscripts  were  buried  by  departing  Mzabi  Jews,  and  the  creation  of 
a  different  register  (which  is  now  unavailable)  of  this  community  by  Israeli  officials, 
who  were  keen  to  see  it  emigrate  to  Israel  and  not  France.  In  tracing  the  story  of 
these  archives  (including  their  disappearance),  Stein  illustrates  that  the  archives 
from  which  the  history  of  southern  Algerian  Jewry  can  be  written  are  multi-sited,  to 
be  found  (or  not  found)  in  France,  Algeria,  and  Israel.  This  archival  dispersal — a 
“struggle  over  documents  of  the  Jewish  past,”  as  she  puts  it — reflects  the  conflicting 
agendas  of  the  multiple  parties  who  each  had  a  stake  in  the  fate  of  the  Mzabi  Jews. 
When  these  archive  stories  are  traced,  a  more  complex  history  of  this  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  is  recovered,  as  is  its  place  in  broader  narratives  of  decolonization. 

H.  Reuben  Neptune’s  “The  Irony  of  Un-American  Historiography:  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin  and  the  Rediscovery  of  a  U.S.  Archive  of  Decolonization”  may  initially 
appear  to  be  at  some  remove  from  the  other  contributions  to  the  roundtable,  since 
it  is  not  concerned  with  twentieth-century  decolonization.  But  Neptune’s  concerns 
are  very  much  of  a  piece  with  those  of  the  other  contributors  in  pushing  for  a  careful 
consideration  of  what  constitutes  the  archives  of  decolonization  and  how  this  impacts 
the  writing  of  history.  Neptune’s  intervention  is  his  insistence  that  the  end  of  colonial 
rule  in  the  United  States  be  considered  alongside  twentieth-century  decolonization. 
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Indeed,  he  argues  that  when  the  term  “decolonization”  entered  academic  and  po¬ 
litical  currency  in  the  1930s,  “it  was  used  to  refer  explicitly  and  principally  to  the 
North  American  republic.”  The  United  States  dropped  out  of  discussions  of  de¬ 
colonization,  he  argues,  only  with  the  advent  of  the  Cold  War,  when  U.S.  historians 
felt  that  the  United  States’  First  World  standing  was  incompatible  with  the  Third 
World  experience  of  the  newly  decolonized  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Arguing  that  the  absence  of  the  United  States’  inclusion  in  discussions  of  decolo¬ 
nization  is  an  artifact  of  the  Cold  War,  Neptune  then  presents  a  rereading  of  mid-century 
“consensus”  scholarship,  suggesting  that  it  be  understood  as  an  archive  of  decoloniza¬ 
tion.  Rejecting  the  normative  historiographical  interpretation  that  the  work  of  Daniel 
J.  Boorstin  was  “the  most  egregious  source  of  the  pathetically  patriotic  consensus  trend 
that  supposedly  swept  the  field  of  history-writing  in  the  decade  and  a  half  after  World 
War  II,”  he  presents  it  as  “a  North  Americanist  variation  on  postcolonial  studies,  an 
approach  concerned  with  the  historically  Eurocentric  limits  of  nationalism’s  promise  to 
decolonize  in  former  European  dependencies.”  In  reframing  Boorstin’s  scholarship,  and 
that  of  the  “consensus”  historians  more  generally,  as  an  archive  of  decolonization,  Nep¬ 
tune  makes  an  important  historiographical  and  political  point  about  what  is  at  stake  in 
keeping  the  United  States’  historical  experience  of  decolonization  distinct  from  the 
twentieth-century  experience  of  “Third  World”  nations:  it  is  a  cultural  politics  of  power, 
representation,  and  exceptionalism. 

As  my  brief  introduction  to  these  essays  suggests,  each  one  presents  cogent  ar¬ 
guments  grounded  in  the  specific  historiographies  of  their  local/national/regional 
fields.  Read  serially,  they  provide  new  perspectives  on  British,  Algerian,  French, 
Kenyan,  Middle  Eastern,  Jewish,  and  U.S.  history  and  historiography.  Considered 
synthetically,  however,  the  roundtable  presents  a  compelling  set  of  considerations 
about  decolonization.  Most  fundamentally,  it  destabilizes  any  notion  that  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  decolonization  are  self-evident.  In  the  case  of  those  archives  traditionally 
taken  to  be  the  sites  from  which  the  history  of  decolonization  is  written  (both  im¬ 
perial  and  national),  the  roundtable  pushes  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  practices  and  histories  that  produced  those  archives  in  their  present  form  and 
the  ideological  structures  that  govern  both  their  organization  and  our  reading  of 
them.  In  almost  every  case,  the  authors  urge  us  to  look  for  new  archives  that  can  tell 
different  histories  of  decolonization,  and  to  read  old  archives  with  fresh  approaches. 
Overall,  the  perspective  presented  in  this  roundtable  is  of  decolonization  as  a  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which  the  transfer  of  power  was  but  one  moment.  It  also  suggests  that  as  a 
process,  decolonization  is  very  much  still  ongoing.  Indeed,  one  might  argue  that  the 
historian’s  task  in  excavating  the  histories  of  decolonization  does  not  stand  outside 
the  process,  but  rather  is  part  of  an  ongoing  struggle  to  decolonize. 


Farina  Mir  is  Associate  Professor  of  South  Asian  History  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  is  the  author  of  The  Social  Space  of  Language:  Vernacular  Culture 
in  British  Colonial  Punjab  (University  of  California  Press,  2010)  and  co-editor, 
with  Anshu  Malhotra,  of  Punjab  Reconsidered:  History,  Culture,  Practice  (Oxford 
University  Press,  2012).  She  is  currently  working  on  a  project  on  Muslim  ethics 
in  colonial  India. 
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When  asked  to  reflect  upon  the  era  of  British  decolonization  and  the  archives  that 
document  it,  I  am  drawn  to  images  of  ash  and  fragments,  and  the  ability  of  post¬ 
imperial  landscapes  and  those  who  till  them  to  conceal  as  much  as  they  reveal.  From 
India  to  Kenya,  a  dark  cloud  literally  hung  over  Britain’s  imperial  retreat.  The  smoke 
from  burning  documents  threatened  to  interrupt  Independence  Day  ceremonies  and 
betray  the  hastened  Anglo  efforts  to  sanitize  the  past  and  lay  claim  to  the  future. 
When  the  smoke  disappeared,  it  was  thought,  so  too  would  history,  at  least  that  which 
had  been  rendered  to  ash.  Gaping  holes  became  an  imperial  legacy  in  postcolonial 
archives.  Later,  some  historians  would  wrestle  with  their  absence:  Were  documents 
lost,  misfiled,  uncatalogued?  Or  had  they  never  been  transferred  to  the  independent 
regimes  at  the  end  of  empire,  but  rather  destroyed  or  spirited  back  to  London?  For 
decades  after  the  smoke  had  receded  and  the  ashes  of  documents  had  been  scattered, 
verifying  their  destruction — or  whether  some  had  ever  existed  at  all — became  partly 
an  exercise  in  historical  imagination.  In  time,  fragmentary  evidence  and  incomplete 
sets  of  files  would  come  to  reflect  the  seeming  disorder  of  the  postcolony  and  its 
archival  inefficiencies,  rather  than  any  kind  of  Orwellian  fantasy  of  state-directed 
purging  at  the  time  of  colonial  retreat. 

In  contrast,  orderliness  and  authenticity  pervade  Britain’s  National  Archives  at 
Kew.  The  doors  of  its  imposing,  sterile  structure  give  way  to  an  uncluttered  interior 
governed  by  a  hyper-monitoring  system,  identification  cards,  assigned  seats,  rou- 
tinized  systems  for  ordering  and  holding  documents,  proficient  archivists,  and  se¬ 
curity  checkpoints.  One  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  its  benign  efficiency,  or  the  rigor 
with  which  its  rules  are  enforced.  The  warehouse  for  Britain’s  end-of-empire  files 
reflects  and  reinforces  the  contents  of  the  documents  themselves.  From  the  carefully 
managed  files,  a  sense  emerges  of  a  coherent  decolonization  process,  and  one  that 
adhered  to  and  imparted  the  rule  of  law,  just  as  the  colonial  administrators  and 
archivists  in  London  adhered,  and  still  adhere,  to  the  rules  of  document  preservation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Jordanna  Bailkin,  Jean  Comaroff,  John  Comaroff,  Richard  Drayton,  Achille  Mbembe, 
Martha  Minow,  Ingrid  Monson,  Sarah  Stein,  Kirsten  Weld,  Lucie  White,  the  outside  reviewers  for  the 
AHR,  and  the  journal’s  editors  for  their  careful  reading  of  and  critical  feedback  on  this  essay.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  and  the  Hutchins  Center  for  African  and  African 
American  Research  at  Harvard  University. 
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In  recent  years,  however,  some  historians  have  begun  to  question  the  British  colonial 
telos  unfolding  from  these  pages. 

Archives  are  loaded  sites  that  produce  realities  as  much  as  they  document  them.1 
The  colonial  files,  and  the  space  that  they  inhabit  at  Kew,  are  no  exception.  The 
National  Archives,  like  other  repositories,  is  a  political  site  where  power  is  contested 
and  confirmed.  Kew’s  playing  field  is  weighted  toward  the  historical  winners  rather 
than  the  losers,  who  together  are  overdetermined  through  the  archival  process  of 
selection  and  exclusion  of  documents  that  was  a  hallmark  of  British  colonial  retreat 
and  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  Britain’s  records.  In  turn,  these  same  archives 
lend  themselves  to  the  re-creation  of  a  carefully  tended  past.2  Yet,  curiously,  the  vast 
historiography  on  the  end  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  largely  devoid  of  archival 
skepticism.  This  absence  is  all  the  more  notable  when  one  considers  the  vast  liter¬ 
ature  on  archival  science  and  the  power  of  the  archive  across  time,  space,  and  the 
disciplines.  From  studies  on  sixteenth-century  France  to  the  nineteenth-century  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  archives  are  no  longer  viewed  simply  as  a  place  from  which  historians 
extract — that  is,  a  means  to  an  end — but  are  rather  viewed  as  subjects  unto  them¬ 
selves.3 

The  interrogation  of  an  archive  as  a  subject,  however,  presupposes  a  skepticism 
that  cuts  to  the  heart  of  a  century-old  historiography  on  the  British  Empire.  At  its 
late-nineteenth-century  inception,  imperial  British  history  was  intimately  bound  to 
the  Whig  narrative  of  the  nation.  John  Seely,  Reginald  Coupland,  and  Hugh  Egerton, 
among  other  historians,  scripted  narratives  of  Anglo-Saxon  trusteeship  and  the  fair¬ 
ness,  if  not  humility,  with  which  the  White  Man’s  Burden  brought  humanity  and 
civilization  to  the  lesser  races.  Such  moral  claims  have  largely  disappeared  from  the 
literature,  at  least  in  academic  circles.4  As  Richard  Drayton  has  pointed  out,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  1950s  the  “anti-ideological  turn”  of  Ronald  Robinson  and  John  Gal¬ 
lagher  and  their  disciples  offered  new  interpretations  that  reoriented  the  field  toward 
multiple  levels  of  politics,  the  interplay  between  the  elites  at  home  and  in  the  empire, 
and  with  it  the  “official  mind”  of  imperial  expansion  and  retreat.  Yet  the  Robinson 
and  Gallagher  school  and  its  “anti-ideological  turn”  scarcely  questioned  the  contents 
of  the  archive,  in  part,  as  Drayton  points  out,  because  “this  post-1950  anti-ideological 
moment  was  itself  a  kind  of  ideological  position.  For  if  the  story  no  longer  made 

1  There  is  a  large  literature  on  archive  as  subject,  some  of  which  will  be  referenced  within  this  essay. 
For  an  important  genealogy  on  this  literature,  and  the  theoretical  concepts  informing  it,  see  Ann  Laura 
Stoler,  “Colonial  Archives  and  the  Arts  of  Governance,”  Archival  Science  2,  no.  1/2  (2002):  87-109. 

2  Joan  M.  Schwartz  and  Terry  Cook,  “Archives,  Records,  and  Power:  The  Making  of  Modern  Mem¬ 
ory,”  Archival  Science  2,  no.  1/2  (2002):  1-19,  here  4. 

3  I  am  indebted  to  Kirsten  Weld’s  reflections  here  in  conversation  and  in  Paper  Cadavers:  The  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Dictatorship  in  Guatemala  (Durham,  N.C.,  2014).  For  a  genealogy  of  archive  as  subject,  see 
Michel  Foucault,  The  Archaeology  of  Knowledge  and  the  Discourse  of  Language,  trans.  A.  M.  Sheridan 
Smith  (New  York,  1972);  and  Jacques  Derrida,  Archive  Fever:  A  Freudian  Impression,  trans.  Eric  Pre- 
nowitz  (Chicago,  1996).  Predating  Derrida  are  Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  Fiction  in  the  Archives:  Pardon 
Tales  and  Their  Tellers  in  Sixteenth-Century  France  (Stanford,  Calif.,  1987);  Thomas  Richards,  The  Im¬ 
perial  Archive:  Knowledge  and  the  Fantasy  of  Empire  (London,  1993);  and  Roberto  Gonzalez  Echevarria, 
Myth  and  the  Archive:  A  Theory  of  Latin  American  Narrative  (Cambridge,  1990). 

4  The  work  of  conservative  historians  such  as  Niall  Ferguson  and  Andrew  Roberts  continues  the 
Whiggish  tradition  of  imperial  triumph,  garnering  the  attention  and  adoration  of  large  public  audiences. 
See  Ferguson,  Empire:  The  Rise  and  Demise  of  the  British  World  Order  and  the  Lessons  for  Global  Power 
(New  York,  2003);  and  Roberts, A  History  of  the  English-Speaking  Peoples  since  1900  (New  York,  2007). 
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Britain  its  hero,  it  was  still  skeptical  and  often  mocking  of  the  claims  of  anti-colonial 
nationalism,  while  still  evasive  of  the  question  of  British  violence,  of  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation,  racism  and  their  consequences.  It  was  the  perfect  form  of  Imperial  history 
for  a  British  nation  no  longer  so  confident  of  its  imperial  role.”5 

Ultimately,  the  focus  of  responsibility  shifted,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  official 
archives  at  Kew  was  crucial  to  the  school’s  revised  story.  It  was  an  imperial  story, 
in  Drayton’s  words,  that  allowed  Britain  “to  escape  the  scene  of  the  crime.”6  An 
authenticity  underscored  the  documents  that  militated  against  skepticism  and  re¬ 
inforced  an  aperture  that  relegated  other  ways  of  viewing  the  imperial  past  to  a  gray 
margin.  British  colonial  violence,  both  to  personhood  and  to  objects  at  the  end  of 
empire,  occasionally  made  its  way  into  offhand  references,  footnotes,  and  short  co¬ 
das  to  essays.7  Historians  left  the  compilation  and  creation  of  the  archives  unin¬ 
terrogated — a  process  that  archivist  Brien  Brothman  calls  “a  peculiar  form  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  repression  or  blindness.”8  The  power  of  the  archive  shaped  the  ways  in 
which  the  future  understood  the  British  imperial  past  for  decades;  indeed,  the  “of¬ 
ficial  mind”  reflected  that  which  the  archives  beckoned  us  not  only  to  remember,  but 
also  to  forget. 


Recent  interrogations  into  the  ugly  business  of  the  end  of  empire  have  inter¬ 
rupted  the  muse  of  forgetting  and  forced  a  once-evasive  field  to  confront  colonial 
violence  in  ways  that  have  been  discomforting.  A  barometer  of  discomfort  can  be 
found  in  the  sometimes  hostile  reception  of  the  2005  publication  of  two  comple¬ 
mentary  books,  my  own  Imperial  Reckoning  and  David  Anderson’s  Histories  of  the 
Hanged.9  The  former  offered  the  first  comprehensive  account  of  the  Mau  Mau  de¬ 
tention  camps,  prisons,  and  emergency  villages  in  Kenya,  the  state-directed  use  of 
systematic  violence  and  forced  labor  in  these  sites,  and  the  cover-up  of  these  policies, 
as  well  as  the  resulting  tortures  and  deaths,  at  the  highest  levels  of  British  gover¬ 
nance;  the  latter  examined  for  the  first  time  the  extrajudicial  hangings  and  abro¬ 
gation  of  justice  in  the  colony’s  court  system.  Graphic  accounts  of  torture,  rape,  and 
murder,  together  with  the  role  of  the  colonial  state  in  the  execution  of  systematic 
violence,  broke  the  field’s  code  of  silence.  It  was  not  only  the  empirical  evidence  that 
discomforted,  but  also  the  questioned  authenticity  of  the  colonial  archive. 

The  discomfort  felt  by  some  in  the  academy  was  matched — and  perhaps  sur¬ 
passed — by  that  of  the  British  government  when  five  claimants  filed  suit  against  their 

5  Richard  Drayton,  “Where  Does  the  World  Historian  Write  From?  Objectivity,  Moral  Conscience 
and  the  Past  and  Present  of  Imperialism,”  Journal  of  Contemporary  History  46,  no.  3  (2011):  671-685, 
here  678. 

6  Ibid. 

7  For  example,  A.  J.  Stockwell,  “British  Decolonisation:  The  Record  and  the  Records,”  Contem¬ 
porary  European  History  15,  no.  4  (2006):  573-583,  here  583. 

8  Brien  Brothman,  as  quoted  in  Terry  Cook,  “Remembering  the  Future:  Appraisal  of  Records  and 
the  Role  of  Archives  in  Constructing  Social  Memory,”  in  Francis  X.  Blouin  and  William  G.  Rosenberg, 
eds Archives,  Documentation,  and  Institutions  of  Social  Memory:  Essays  from  the  Sawyer  Seminar  (Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  2006),  169-181,  here  171. 

9  Caroline  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning:  The  Untold  Story  of  Britain’s  Gulag  in  Kenya  (New  York, 
2005);  David  Anderson,  Histories  of  the  Hanged:  The  Dirty  War  in  Kenya  and  the  End  of  Empire  (New 
York,  2005). 
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Figure  1:  Mau  Mau  claimants  on  the  steps  of  London’s  High  Court,  April  2011. 


former  colonizer  alleging  systematic  torture  and  abuse  at  the  hands  of  British  co¬ 
lonial  agents  in  the  detention  and  screening  camps  and  emergency  villages  of  Kenya 
from  1954  to  1960.  Imperial  Reckoning  and  Histories  of  the  Hanged  served  as  the  basis 
for  this  unprecedented  civil  suit  when  it  was  filed  in  London’s  High  Court  in  2009. 
Not  unlike  other  reparations  cases,  the  “juridification  of  the  past”  put  history  on 
trial.10  As  with  other  cases  of  restorative  justice  over  the  last  several  decades,  rules 
of  disclosure  produced  considerable  new  historical  evidence.  In  this  instance,  legal 
discovery  brought  to  light  thousands  of  new  end-of-empire  documents  that  will  drive 
a  new  era  of  research  on  British  decolonization  and  compel  the  field  to  examine 
closely  the  ways  in  which  the  British  colonial  archive  is  derivative  and  reflective  of 
the  colonial  state  itself,  and  a  means  by  which  the  state — both  at  the  time  of  empire 
and  thereafter — exercised  its  power  and  affirmed  its  fictions.11 

In  filing  their  case,  the  five  elderly  claimants  from  Kenya’s  rural  highlands  man¬ 
aged  to  stir  the  strategic  amnesia  of  the  British  colonial  government  and  its  archives, 

10  John  Comaroff,  “Reflections  on  the  Rise  of  Legal  Theology:  Law  and  Religion  in  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury,”  Social  Analysis  53,  no.  1  (2009):  193-216.  See  also  Jean  Comaroff  and  John  L.  Comaroff,  Theoiy 
from  the  South;  or,  How  Euro-America  Is  Evolving  toward  Africa  (Boulder,  Colo.,  2012),  chap.  6;  and 
Deborah  Posel  and  Graeme  Simpson,  eds.,  Commissioning  the  Past:  Understanding  South  Africa’s  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commission  (Johannesburg,  2002). 

11  Caroline  Elkins,  “Alchemy  of  Evidence:  Mau  Mau,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,”  Journal  of  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  History  39,  no.  5  (2011):  731-748.  See  also  Patrick 
Harries,  “From  Public  History  to  Private  Enterprise:  The  Politics  of  Memory  in  the  New  South  Africa,” 
in  Mamadou  Diawara,  Bernard  Lategan,  and  Jorn  Riisen,  eds.,  Historical  Memoty  in  Africa:  Dealing  with 
the  Past,  Reaching  for  the  Future  in  an  Intercultural  Context  (New  York,  2010),  121-143;  and  Michael 
Lambek,  “The  Past  Imperfect:  Remembering  as  Moral  Practice,”  in  Paul  Antze  and  Michael  Lambek, 
eds.,  Tense  Past:  Cultural  Essays  in  Trauma  and  Memory  (London,  1996),  235-254. 
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rendering  the  courtroom  an  arbiter  of  the  past  and  an  uncomfortable  Nietzschean 
“gravedigger  of  the  present.”12  The  claimants  alleged  that  their  abuse  was  part  of 
a  larger  system  of  mistreatment  established  in  the  course  of  British  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations  during  the  Mau  Mau  Emergency  (1952-1960). 13  The  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office  (FCO),  as  the  named  defendant  for  the  British  government, 
twice  sought  to  strike  out  the  case.  In  both  instances,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
McCombe,  the  justice  presiding  in  the  High  Court,  ruled  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 
The  first  strikeout  attempt  centered  on  the  question  of  liability  and  state  succession. 
The  FCO  argued  that  all  legal  liability  was  transferred  to  the  independent  Kenyan 
government  in  December  1963,  and  therefore  the  current  British  government  was 
not  responsible  for  events  that  took  place  during  the  colonial  period.  Justice  Mc¬ 
Combe  dismissed  this  argument,  calling  it  “dishonourable.”  Again  in  July  2012,  the 
FCO  sought  to  strike  out  the  claimants’  case,  this  time  arguing  that  the  claims  long 
exceeded  the  statute  of  limitations.  Here  again,  Justice  McCombe  ruled  in  the  claim¬ 
ants’  favor,  and  also  stated  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  for  a  fair  trial.14  While 
the  FCO  vowed  to  appeal  the  limitations  ruling,  it  instead  opted  to  settle  the  case 
in  June  2013,  with  Foreign  Secretary  William  Hague  stating  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons:  “Kenyans  were  subject  to  torture  and  other  forms  of  ill  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  colonial  administration.  The  British  Government  sincerely  regret 
that  these  abuses  took  place  and  that  they  marred  Kenya’s  progress  towards  inde¬ 
pendence.”  He  went  on  to  announce  a  nearly  £20  million  payout  in  damages,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  British  government’s  financial  commitment  to  build  a  memorial  in 
Nairobi  to  commemorate  “the  victims  of  torture  and  ill  treatment  during  the  colonial 
era  in  Kenya.”15 

The  Fondon  law  firm  of  Feigh  Day,  with  the  support  of  the  Kenya  Human  Rights 
Commission,  represented  the  five  Kenyan  claimants.  Their  case  hinged  largely  on  the 
historical  evidence  in  Imperial  Reckoning  and  Histories  of  the  Hanged,  as  well  as  Huw 
Bennett’s  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  British  army  in  Kenya.16  As  the  case  evolved, 
each  revisionist  historian  joined  as  a  historical  expert:  I  did  so  in  2008,  a  year  before 
the  filing  of  the  claim,  followed  by  Anderson  and  Bennett  in  late  2010  and  early  2011, 
respectively.  Individually,  we  brought  particular  specializations  to  bear  on  the  case: 
Anderson’s  work  focused  on  the  capital  cases  and  the  forest  war;  Bennett’s  on  the 
role  of  the  British  military  in  the  counterinsurgency  operations  during  the  Mau  Mau 
Emergency;  and  mine  on  the  system  of  detention  and  villagization,  or  the  civilian 

12  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  History,  trans.  Adrian  Collins,  2nd  ed.  (New  York,  1957). 

13  The  five  original  claimants  were  Ndiku  Mutua,  Paulo  Mzili,  Wambugu  wa  Nyingi,  Jane  Muthoni 
Mara,  and  Susan  Ngondi.  For  the  original  particulars  of  the  claim,  see  Richard  Hermer  and  Phillippa 
Kaufmann,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others  and  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office:  Particulars  of  Claim, 
Case  No.  HQ09X02666  (London,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  2009);  and  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  McCombe, 
Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others  and  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office:  Approved  Judgment,  Case  No. 
HQ09X02666  (London,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  2011). 

14  McCombe,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others:  Approved  Judgment  (2011);  and  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Mc¬ 
Combe,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others  and  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office:  Approved  Judgment,  Case 
No.  HQ09X02666  (London,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  2012). 

15  Hansard,  House  of  Commons  Debates,  June  6,  2013,  vol.  563,  cols.  1692-1693. 

16  Huw  Bennett,  “British  Army  Counterinsurgency  and  the  Use  of  Force  in  Kenya,  1952-56”  (Ph.D. 
thesis,  University  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  2007). 
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side  of  the  war.  Together,  this  collective  knowledge  provided  the  full  range  of  his¬ 
torical  expertise  necessary  for  the  claimants’  case.17 

The  role  of  the  historian  as  expert  was  intensive  and  time-consuming.  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  April  2011  strikeout  hearing,  we  each  prepared  witness  statements 
based  upon  our  previous  revisionist  research.  Our  submissions  were  to  reference  all 
archival  documentation  relevant  to  the  claimants’  case,  though  they  were  to  be  de¬ 
void  of  explicit  interpretation.18  My  first  witness  statement  was  thus  an  exercise  in 
embedded  argument;  it  pointed  to  hundreds  of  archival  documents  from  Britain  and 
Kenya  that  were  relevant  for  the  Court,  as  well  as  possible  witnesses  for  the  claim¬ 
ants.  It  did  not  include  any  oral  transcripts,  though  I  referenced  for  the  Court  my 
work  with  oral  testimonies  and  the  role  they  played  in  my  revisionist  reading  of 
long-tilled  evidence.  Nearly  eighty  pages  in  length,  notwithstanding  exhibits,  the  wit¬ 
ness  statement  was  a  trimmed-down  version  of  Imperial  Reckoning .19  Ultimately, 
Justice  McCombe  ruled  on  this  revisionist  historical  evidence:  “The  materials  evi¬ 
dencing  the  continuing  abuses  in  detention  camps  in  subsequent  years  [1954-1955] 
are  substantial,  as  is  the  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  both  governments  that  they 
were  happening  and  of  the  failure  to  take  effective  action  to  stop  them.”20  In  effect, 
the  Court’s  positivist  lens  examined  the  remaining  archival  fragments,  arranged  in 
my  witness  statement  through  the  implicit  use  of  oral  evidence,  and  suggested  that 
revisionist  interpretations  of  long-existing  archival  evidence  were  substantial. 

The  production  of  historical  evidence  in  the  Mau  Mau  case  was  a  two-way  street. 
Just  months  prior  to  the  2011  strikeout  hearing,  the  FCO  made  an  important  an¬ 
nouncement.  As  a  result  of  the  claimants’  persistent  requests  for  disclosure,  the 
British  government  discovered  an  enormous  cache  of  files  in  Hanslope  Park,  the 
fortress-like  warehouse  for  top-secret  government  files,  including  those  from  MI5 
and  MI6.  Located  in  bucolic  Buckinghamshire,  Hanslope  Park  is  also  known  as 
“spook  central.”  The  FCO’s  discovery  in  spook  central’s  bowels  amounted  to  300 
boxes  of  documents  containing  some  1,500  files  removed  from  Kenya  on  the  eve  of 
Britain’s  decolonization.  The  FCO  also  disclosed  that  alongside  the  Kenya  boxes, 
there  were  some  8,800  files  from  36  other  former  British  colonies  that  had  been 
spirited  away  at  the  time  of  decolonization.  It  is  still  searching  for  170  top-secret 
boxes  of  files,  13  of  which  pertain  to  Kenya.  These  files  were  separated  from  the  other 

i 

17  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning-,  Anderson,  Histories  of  the  Hanged ;  Bennett,  “British  Army  Counter¬ 
insurgency  and  the  Use  of  Force  in  Kenya.”  See  also  Richard  Hermer,  Phillippa  Kaufmann,  et  al., 
Claimants’  Skeleton  Argument,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others,  Case  No.  HQ09X02666  (London,  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice,  2011),  paras.  18-20,  pp.  10-12. 

18  Earlier  in  the  case,  the  Court  defined  the  legal  limitations  of  our  work  for  the  claimants  when 
Justice  McCombe  referred  to  my  role  in  producing  evidence,  stating,  “She  [Elkins]  had  written  one  of 
the  seminal  texts  in  2005.  [The  Court]  accepted  that  her  evidence  was  relevant  in  identifying  documents 
or  other  material,  but  should  not  be  admitted  as  expert  evidence  (that  is  evidence  of  opinion)  as  to  what 
was  to  be  inferred  from  those  documents  taken  as  a  whole.  Because  of  her  familiarity  with  documents, 
she  is  thus  able  to  identify  documents  which  are  likely  to  be  of  greatest  interest  in  the  arguments  of  the 
respective  parties.”  These  same  restrictions  would  apply  to  Anderson  and  Bennett  when  they  joined  the 
case.  See  McCombe,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others:  Approved  Judgment  (2011),  para.  35. 

19  Witness  Statement  of  Caroline  Macy  Elkins,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others  and  the  Foreign  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Office,  Claim  No.  HQ09X02666  (London,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  February  20,  2011). 

20  McCombe,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others:  Approved  Judgment  (2011). 
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boxes  in  the  1990s  and  have  since  gone  missing.  There  is  little  expectation  that  they 
will  come  to  light.21 

A  first  glimpse  into  the  Hanslope  discovery’s  contents  and  significance  was 
gleaned  in  the  context  of  the  Mau  Mau  case.  In  preparation  for  the  July  2012  hearing, 
the  claimants’  historical  experts  spent  more  than  a  year  excavating  the  Hanslope 
Disclosure.  I,  along  with  Anderson  and  Bennett,  had  privileged  access  to  a  search¬ 
able  database  that  contained  all  of  the  Hanslope  Disclosure  documents  that  the  FCO 
had  released  to  the  Court,  some  30,000  pages  in  all.  Importantly,  the  FCO  first  culled 
the  files  and  released  to  the  Court  those  that  it  believed  to  be  relevant  to  the  case. 
Consequently,  an  ongoing  struggle  ensued,  with  the  historians  demanding  the  re¬ 
lease  of  relevant  files  not  contained  in  the  database,  and  the  FCO  being  slow  to 
respond — and  then,  when  it  finally  did,  releasing  them  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Ul¬ 
timately,  the  FCO  settled  the  case  before  all  of  our  document  requests  were  satisfied. 

The  witness  statements  that  each  historian  filed  based  upon  the  Hanslope  Dis¬ 
closure  run  a  combined  hundreds  of  pages  in  length  and  point  to  thousands  of  pages 
of  relevant  new  documents.  They  at  once  validate  our  previous  revisionist  findings 
and  offer  new  insights  into  the  nature  of  British  colonial  violence  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  colonial  state  and  the  British  military  were  involved  in  its  formulation, 
systematization,  and  execution.  They  also  interrogate  several  end-of-empire  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  relevant  to  the  Court,  and  which  have  also  long  vexed  historians.  For 
example,  the  Court  sought  to  evoke  further  evidence  to  understand  whether  or  not 
the  “official  mind”  of  the  state  oversaw  the  creation  and  implementation  of  struc¬ 
tures  of  systematized  violence  in  Kenya,  and  to  what  degree  the  state  was  complicit 
in  destroying  and  removing  evidence  at  the  time  of  decolonization.  Moreover,  in  its 
efforts  to  determine  liability,  the  Court  also  sought  to  parse  out  which  colonial 
state — that  in  London  and  “acting  in  right  of  Britain,”  or  that  in  Nairobi  and  “acting 
in  right  of  Kenya” — was  issuing  orders  and  overseeing  the  systematized  violence  and 
document  destruction  in  Kenya.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  key  interrelated  issues 
at  the  heart  of  the  Mau  Mau  case.  That  is,  to  what  degree  were  abuse  and  destruction, 
to  life  and  property,  part  of  a  calculated  and  systematic  British  counterinsurgency 
policy  in  Kenya,  and  to  what  degree  were  colonial  officials  in  London,  “acting  in  right 
of  Britain,”  implicated  in  these  acts?  It  is  here  that  the  documents  contained  in  the 
Hanslope  Disclosure  shed  important  light  onto  not  only  the  nature  of  systematic 
violence  at  the  end  of  empire,  but  also  the  degree  to  which  the  colonial  state  in 
London — including,  though  not  limited  to,  the  Colonial  Office — has  been  complicit 
in  the  selective  process  of  how  the  past  has  been  documented  and  remembered. 


Several  findings  emerged  in  London’s  High  Court  that  were  significant  not  only 
to  the  Mau  Mau  case,  but  also  to  the  future  of  historical  writing  on  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  This  includes  new  evidence  pertaining  to  the  “dilution  technique,”  the  logic  and 

21  Hansard,  House  of  Lords,  vol.  726,  pt.  no.  138,  col.  WS145,  Public  Records:  Colonial  Documents, 
April  5,  2011;  Hansard,  House  of  Lords,  vol.  729,  pt.  no.  188,  col.  WA432,  Public  Records:  Colonial 
Documents,  August  11,  2011;  Anthony  Cary,  “The  Migrated  Archives:  What  Went  Wrong  and  What 
Lessons  Should  We  Draw?,”  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office,  February  24,  2011;  Anthony  Badger, 
“Historians,  a  Legacy  of  Suspicion  and  the  ‘Migrated  Archives,’”  Small  Wars  &  Insurgencies  23,  no  4-5 
(2012):  799-807,  here  805. 
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process  of  document  destruction,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two.  Importantly, 
it  is  not  only  the  evidence  contained  in  the  new  documents  that  is  of  significance, 
but  also  the  processes  through  which  this  evidence  was  first  removed  from  Kenya, 
subsequently  hidden,  and  then  later  disclosed  through  legal  discovery  that  is  of  great 
relevance  to  how  we  as  historians  think  about  British  decolonization  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  state  and  the  construction  of  its  archives.22 

In  the  context  of  the  Mau  Mau  case,  the  dilution  technique  was  central  to  the 
question  of  state-directed,  systematized  violence  in  the  detention  camps  of  colonial 
Kenya.  In  early  1957,  Terence  Gavaghan  and  John  Cowan — two  British  colonial 
officials  in  Kenya — devised  a  plan  to  force  detainee  cooperation  using  tactics  that 
would  result  in  the  torture  and  murder  of  detainees.  The  plan  was  then  sent  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  by  way  of  Kenya’s  Governor  Baring,  for  approval.  Termed  the  di¬ 
lution  technique,  their  method  called  for  the  isolation  of  small  numbers  of  recal¬ 
citrant  detainees  who  were  then  manhandled,  forced  to  labor,  and  otherwise  “ha¬ 
rangued  without  respite,”  according  to  Cowan,  in  order  to  compel  their  denunciation 
of  Mau  Mau  and  cooperation  with  detention  camp  personnel.23  At  the  time,  colonial 
officials  in  Nairobi  and  London  knew  of  the  “violent  shock”  associated  with  the 
dilution  technique,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  detainees  were  dying  as  a  result.  The 
Colonial  Office  nevertheless  approved  its  use,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  face  of 
knowledge  that  detainees  continued  to  die  as  a  consequence,  while  scores  of  others 
suffered  abuse.  Ultimately,  the  Colonial  Office  commended  Gavaghan,  and  he  was 
awarded  an  Order  of  the  British  Empire  for  his  efforts. 

Terence  Gavaghan  and  the  dilution  technique  are  well  documented  in  Imperial 
Reckoning ,24  Fragments  of  evidence  pertaining  to  Gavaghan,  the  dilution  technique, 
and  systematic  violence  have  been  available  to  historians  for  some  time.  Yet  neither 
the  dilution  technique  nor  its  chief  protagonist  was  analyzed  in  the  end-of-empire 
literature  prior  to  Imperial  Reckoning ,  despite  two  somewhat  incriminating  autobi¬ 
ographies  that  Gavaghan  penned.25  Another  key  piece  of  evidence  linking  Gavaghan 
to  the  dilution  technique  is  a  June  1957  secret  memorandum  that  existed  in  the 
Colonial  Office  files  in  Kew  long  before  the  Hanslope  discovery.26  My  interpretation 
of  this  document  was  contingent  upon  the  extensive  interviews  I  conducted  with 
Gavaghan,  Cowan,  and  several  former  detainees  who  underwent  dilution  in  the 
1950s.  Without  the  oral  evidence,  my  understanding  of  this  crucial  document  would 
have  been  limited.  So,  too,  would  have  been  my  analysis  of  the  other  fragments  of 
evidence  in  Kew  that,  when  read  together  with  interview  testimonies,  told  a  cumu¬ 
lative  story  of  systematized  violence,  as  well  as  officials’  efforts  in  London  and  Nai- 

22  Witness  Statement  of  Caroline  Macy  Elkins,  Ndiku  Mutua  and  4  Others  and  Foreign  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Office,  Claim  No.  HQ09X02666  (London,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  May  25,  2012). 

23  John  Cowan,  “The  Mwea  Camps  and  Hola,”  n.d.  (seen  courtesy  of  Cowan);  Kenya  National  Ar¬ 
chives,  Nairobi,  AH  9/21/215,  J.  Cowan  to  J.  H.  Lewis,  “Transfer  of  Detainees  Ex  Manyani,”  December 
7,  1956. 

24  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning,  318-330. 

25  Terence  Gavaghan,  Of  Lions  and  Dung  Beetles:  A  “Man  in  the  Middle”  of  Colonial  Administration 
in  Kenya  (Ilfracombe,  1999);  Rhodes  House  Library  [hereafter  RH],  Oxford,  Mss.  Afr.  S.  2095,  Terence 
Gavaghan,  Corridors  of  Wire:  A  Saga  of  Colonial  Power  and  Preventive  Detention  in  Kenya  (1994). 

26  The  National  Archives,  Kew  [hereafter  TNA],  Colonial  Office  [hereafter  CO]  822/1251/1,  secret 
letter  from  Baring  to  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  June  25,  1957;  TNA,  CO  822/1251/E/l,  mem¬ 
orandum  from  Eric  Griffith-Jones,  “‘Dilution’  Detention  Camps— Use  of  Force  in  Enforcing  Disci¬ 
pline,”  June  1957. 
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robi  to  cover  up  mounting  allegations  of  wrongdoing.27  These  public  allegations  cul¬ 
minated  in  February  1959,  when  some  two  hundred  MPs,  or  nearly  the  entire  Labour 
Party,  signed  a  motion  urging  an  independent  investigation  into  the  Mau  Mau  pris¬ 
ons  and  detention  camps.28 

The  Hanslope  Disclosure  provides  more  documentation  on  the  dilution  tech¬ 
nique  and  the  high  level  of  communications  between  the  governor  and  the  colonial 
secretary  about  the  abuses  and  deaths  resulting  from  its  deployment.  With  this  new 
evidence,  we  can  also  correlate  in  greater  detail  when  communications  were  taking 
place  relative  to  Colonial  Secretary  Alan  Lennox-Boyd’s  repeated  denials  of  abuse 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere.  This  detailed  information  was  not  dis¬ 
closed  to  Parliament  at  the  time.29  Ultimately,  the  1959  motion  for  an  independent 
investigation  was  a  bitter  partisan  fight,  and  split  along  party  lines,  with  232  in  favor 
and  288  opposed.  The  motion  received  heavy  press  coverage,  though  it  was  the  Econ¬ 
omist  that  offered  the  most  prescient  reflection  of  all:  “All  the  same,  the  one  over¬ 
riding  consideration  in  treating  any  present-day  colonial  question  must  be  what  last 
memories  of  the  British  way  of  doing  things  are  to  be  left  behind  before  connections 
with  Westminster  are  severed.”30 

The  issues  of  independent  investigations  and  colonial  legacy  are  as  germane  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  during  the  waning  hours  of  empire  in  Kenya.  Just  as  the  documents 
in  the  Hanslope  Disclosure  have  elaborated  on  the  dilution  technique,  so,  too,  do 
they  help  us  understand  the  processes  by  which  the  British  colonial  government 
destroyed  and  removed  documents.  The  Hanslope  files  reveal  in  extensive  detail  the 
degree  to  which  the  British  colonial  government  directed  and  orchestrated — at  home 
and  in  Kenya — the  purging  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  formulation  and  use  of 
systematized  violence,  the  ex  post  facto  attempts  at  providing  legal  coverage  for 
abuses  committed  by  British  colonial  agents,  and  the  manipulations  of  investigations 
into  these  abuses  and  derogations  of  law  at  the  time.  The  information  on  document 
destruction  and  removal  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  new  evidence  found 
in  the  Hanslope  Disclosure. 

The  document-purging  process  was  by  no  means  a  haphazard  one.  Instead,  it 
reflected  the  bureaucratization  of  social  control  that  was  increasingly  characteristic 
of  Britain’s  counterinsurgency  efforts,  as  directed  by  officials  in  London  and  Nairobi. 
In  the  case  of  Kenya,  five  years  prior  to  decolonization,  the  process  of  downgrading 
and  destroying  documents  was  already  underway,  and  included  the  creation  of  a 
secret  mail  office  to  receive  materials,  lockboxes,  and  safe  rooms,  as  well  as  a  matrix 
outlining  all  the  files  to  be  destroyed.  In  total,  it  was  estimated  that  some  3.5  tons 
of  documents  were  slated  for  the  incinerator.31 

27  See  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning,  particularly  chap.  9. 

28  Hansard,  House  of  Commons  Debates,  Prisons  and  Detention  Camps  in  Kenya,  vol.  600,  cols. 
1019-1078,  February  24,  1959. 

29  For  example,  the  Hanslope  documents  reveal  that  at  the  same  time  that  Lennox-Boyd  was  fighting 
against  the  February  1959  motion  for  an  independent  investigation,  he  was  well  aware  of  an  ongoing 
case  against  a  rehabilitation  officer  in  Kenya,  Samuel  Githu,  and  the  brutalities  that  he  and  others 
inflicted  upon  detainees  while  deploying  forms  of  the  dilution  technique.  See  Witness  Statement  of 
Elkins  (May  25,  2012),  paras.  31-44,  and  Exhibit  CE1,  paras.  21-24. 

30  “Fair  Play  for  Mau  Mau,”  The  Economist,  February  28,  1959,  768. 

31  Hanslope  Disclosure  [hereafter  HD],  CS  10/2/4,  Bates  013173-013175,  Kenya  Intelligence  Com¬ 
mittee,  “Down  Grading  and  Destruction  of  Classified  Materials,”  October  6, 1958;  HD,  CS  10/2/4,  Bates 
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Two  key  Hanslope  Disclosure  documents  underscore  the  systematized,  state-di¬ 
rected  nature  of  the  destruction  and  removal  process.  The  first,  a  colonial  secretary 
dispatch  from  1961,  directs  that  no  documents  were  to  be  passed  on  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  government  that: 

(a)  might  embarrass  Her  Majesty’s  Government  or  other  governments; 

(b)  might  embarrass  members  of  the  Police,  military  forces,  public  servants  or  others 
(such  as  Police  agents  or  informers); 

(c)  might  compromise  sources  of  intelligence; 

(d)  might  be  used  unethically  by  Ministers  in  the  successor  government.32 

The  second  document,  circulated  ten  days  later  by  Kenya’s  secretary  for  defense, 
outlined  the  implementation  process  for  the  colonial  secretary’s  directive.  Under 
what  was  known  as  the  “Watch”  system,  all  documents  in  every  Kenyan  ministry  and 
department  were  to  be  divided  into  two  categories:  “Watch”  and  “Legacy.”  Those 
documents  to  be  designated  as  “Watch”  were  papers  that  would  either  be  destroyed 
or  be  sent  to  Britain;  those  constituting  “Legacy”  material  were  documents  that 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  independent  government  in  Kenya.  Colonial  officials 
were  to  hand-stamp  every  page  of  a  “Watch”  document  with  a  “W,”  a  “purging” 
process  that  was  noteworthy  for  its  tedious  and  time-consuming  nature,  and  that, 
according  to  one  official,  “may  well  cause  you  to  tear  your  hair  out.”33 

The  orchestration  of  the  “Watch”  system  was  also  very  much  under  the  purview 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  Hanslope  Disclosure  documents  reveal  the  minutiae  in  which 
the  colonial  secretary  and  his  office  were  involved,  including  checklists  of  which 
papers  were  being  burned,  who  precisely  was  hand-carrying  documents  back  to  the 
UK  and  on  which  flight,  and  which  Royal  Air  Force  planes  contained  which  ma¬ 
terials.34  Moreover,  overseeing  the  whole  operation  on  the  ground  was  a  hand-se¬ 
lected  group  of  the  government’s  most  trusted  officers.  This  included  Terence  Ga- 


013178,  “Destruction  of  Classified  Waste,”  September  24,  1959;  HD,  CS  10/2/4,  Bates  013179,  “Method 
of  Destroyed  Classified  Documents,”  September  24,  1959;  HD,  CS  10/2/4,  Bates  0131782-0131783, 
“Routine  Destruction.”  Within  the  Hanslope  Disclosure,  the  entire  Rec.  #488,  1943/17/B,  “Security  of 
Instructions  for  Handling  Classified  Documents,  Released  with  Hanslope  Disclosure,”  and  Rec.  #487, 
CS  10/2  Vol.  II,  “Security  of  Documents  Including  Those  in  Transit  to  and  from  Government  House,” 
provide  further  details  of  the  summary  of  removal  and  destruction  of  documents  in  Kenya  that  follows 
here.  In  addition,  see;  the  newly  released  “Migrated  Archives”  at  Kew.  For  example,  TNA,  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office  [hereafter  FCO]  141/6957,  “Kenya:  Security  of  Official  Correspondence,”  March 
1960-January  1962;  TNA,  FCO  141/6958,  “Kenya:  Security  of  Official  Correspondence,”  March  1962- 
April  1963. 

32  This  document,  contained  in  the  Hanslope  Disclosure,  was  also  released  in  April  2012  to  the  TNA. 
See  TNA,  FCO  141/6957,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  “Disposal  of  Classified  Record  and  Ac¬ 
countable  Documents,”  May  3,  1961. 

33  HD,  I&S.137/02(S),  Bates  013042,  Letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  Various  Departmental 
Heads,  Provincial  Commissioners  and  Permanent  Secretaries,  May  13,  1961;  HD,  GO/DS3,  Bates 
012888-012889,  Internal  Memorandum,  April  8,  1963;  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024222,  Ross  to  Weeks, 
Secret  Registry,  December  6,  1961;  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024215,  “Transfer  of  Watch  Files  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Office,”  March  23,  1962;  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024216,  “Transfer  of  ‘Watch’  Files  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Office,”  March  16,  1962. 

34  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024198-0241200,  Colonial  Office,  “Protection  and  Disposal  of  Classified  and 
Accountable  Documents  and  Records  Generally,”  September  1962;  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024193,  Tele¬ 
gram  from  Governor  to  Secretary  of  State,  “Intel  and  Guidance  Papers  from  Foreign  Office,”  November 
23,  1963;  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  0241935,  Telegram  from  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor,  “Disposal  of 
Records,”  May  10,  1963. 
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vaghan,  the  chief  architect  of  the  dilution  technique.35  Known  for  implementing  the 
systematic  destruction  of  bodies  and  minds  in  Kenya’s  detention  camps,  Gavaghan 
was  now  rendering  documents  to  ash  in  colonial  incinerators,  while  ensuring  that 
others  would  be  permanently  held  under  lock  and  key.  The  British  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment’s  chief  torturer  in  Kenya  became  one  of  its  chief  archivists  in  the  final  days 
of  rule. 

Kenya  was  scarcely  the  only  colony  in  which  the  process  of  document  destruction 
and  removal  was  unfolding.  The  Hanslope  Disclosure  reveals  that  the  colonial  sec¬ 
retary  issued  the  same  directives  to  multiple  other  colonies.36  While  the  Hanslope 
files  are  revelatory  in  many  ways,  they  confirm  the  existence  of  at  least  one  document 
that  has  long  been  held  in  Kew.  Pertaining  to  the  disposal  of  files  at  the  time  of 
decolonization  in  India  and  Malaya,  the  document  is  buried  in  the  Nigeria  file  series. 
It  reflects  a  similar  secretive  choreographing  of  massive  document  destruction  in 
Malaya,  as  well  as  an  effort  to  avoid  in  Kuala  Lumpur  another  “pall  of  smoke”  similar 
to  that  which  had  hung  over  Independence  Day  in  New  Delhi  as  a  result  of  “the 
wholesale  destruction  of  British  archives.”37  Furthermore,  in  Malaya,  as  in  Kenya 
and  elsewhere,  colonial  officials  were  to  fill  out  destruction  certificates  for  each  doc¬ 
ument  destroyed;  in  Kenya,  officials  complied  with  Rule  3  (iv)  of  Colonial  Office 
Secret  Circular  Dispatch  No.  1282/59.  According  to  this  procedure,  copies  of  all 
destruction  certificates  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where  they  were  to 
be  part  of  a  permanent  record.38  To  my  knowledge,  not  a  single  destruction  cer¬ 
tificate  existed  in  the  archives  at  Kew  until  the  release  of  the  Hanslope  Disclosure.39 

The  destruction  certificates  and  the  lack  of  full  transparency  on  the  part  of  the 
FCO  in  the  context  of  the  High  Court  case  should  give  us  pause.  This  concern  is 
heightened  when  we  consider  the  thousands  of  other  files  that  were  “irregularly 
held,”  in  the  words  of  Lord  Howell  of  Guildford,  alongside  the  Kenya  files  in 
Hanslope  Park.  The  “discovery”  of  these  documents  in  their  collective  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  parliamentary  concern  beginning  in  April  2011;  subsequently,  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  William  Hague  assured  the  public  that  the  British  government  would  release 
all  of  the  “irregularly  held”  files,  subject  to  sensitivity  review,  as  quickly  as  possible.40 

35  For  example,  FID,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024217-024220,  T.  J.  F.  Gavaghan,  “Transfer  of  Functions  to 
the  Governor’s  Office,”  March  2,  1962.  See  also  TNA,  FCO  141/6958,  Terence  Gavaghan,  Acting  Per¬ 
manent  Secretary,  to  the  Governor’s  Office,  “Protective  Security  in  Headquarters  Offices  in  Nairobi,” 
March  6,  1962. 

36  For  example,  TNA,  FCO  141/6957,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  “Disposal  of  Classified 
Record  and  Accountable  Documents,”  May  3,  1961;  TNA,  FCO  141/6957,  Governor  of  Uganda  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  “Constitutional  Development  and  the  Archives,”  March  22,  1961.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  multiple  other  Colonial  Office  telegrams  in  the  Hanslope  Disclosure  addressed 
to  governments  in  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar — all  of  which  outline  consistent  policies  for  doc¬ 
ument  destruction.  These  telegrams— sent  between  1961  and  1962— reference  earlier  collective  tele¬ 
grams  dating  as  far  back  as  December  1948  for  the  destruction  and  removal  of  materials.  Finally,  in 
March  1963,  a  memorandum  outlining  the  “Watch”  system— nearly  identical  to  that  which  had  been 
implemented  in  Kenya — was  also  circulated  in  Zanzibar. 

37  TNA,  Dominions  Office  [hereafter  DO]  186/17,  A.  J.  Brown,  High  Commission  in  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  to  R.  W.  Newsham,  Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  October  17,  1957. 

38  HD,  1943/17/B,  Bates  024198-0241200,  Colonial  Office,  “Protection  and  Disposal  of  Classified  and 
Accountable  Documents  and  Records  Generally,”  September  1962. 

39  TNA,  FCO  141/6957,  “Destruction  Certificate,”  December  22,  1960. 

40  See  Hansard ,  House  of  Lords,  vol.  726,  pt.  no.  138,  col.  WS145,  Public  Records:  Colonial  Doc¬ 
uments,  April  5,  2011;  Ben  Macintyre,  “Hague  Lifts  the  Lid  on  Britain’s  Secret  Past,”  The  Times,  April 
9,  2011,  1.  See  also  Mandy  Banton,  “Destroy?  ‘Migrate’?  Conceal?  British  Strategies  for  the  Disposal 
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In  the  meantime,  the  government  sought  to  reassure  the  public  about  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  transparency  and  appointed  Anthony  Cary,  a  one-time  diplomat,  to  con¬ 
duct  an  internal  investigation  into  the  “misplaced”  files.  His  report  was  completed 
in  February  2011,  and  its  charge  and  findings  were,  in  various  ways,  reminiscent  of 
the  internal  investigations  that  took  place  into  accusations  of  abuses  and  deaths  in 
the  Mau  Mau  detention  camps  in  the  1950s.41  Indeed,  the  similarities  are  striking. 
The  colonial  government’s  internal  inquiries,  for  example,  did  not  always  deny 
abuses  in  the  camps;  rather,  they  stopped  short  of  apportioning  accountability  due 
to  the  mitigating  circumstances  of  the  emergency  itself  and  the  lack  of  evidence  tying 
any  one  individual  to  the  actual  perpetration  of  abuse.  Similarly,  the  Cary  Report 
cites  the  archival  management  system’s  underfunding  and  understaffing  as  the  root 
cause  of  the  Hanslope  debacle,  together  with  an  inability  to  apportion  responsibility 
to  any  one  individual  due  to  the  notable  collective  amnesia  of  those  involved  with 
the  handling  of  the  “misplaced”  files.  Despite  the  unaddressed  red  flags  in  his  report, 
Cary  concludes  that  the  documents  at  Hanslope  Park  were  indeed  “misplaced,” 
though  due  to  a  set  of  unfortunate  circumstances  rather  than  to  malice  on  anyone’s 
part.42 

If  Cary’s  investigation  was  evidence  of  the  British  government’s  transparency,  so, 
too,  was  the  FCO’s  appointment  of  Professor  Anthony  Badger  to  oversee  the  se¬ 
lection  and  release  process  for  the  Hanslope  documents  to  be  transferred  to  the 
British  National  Archives.  Now  referred  to  in  their  collectivity  as  the  “Migrated 
Archives,”  the  files  from  all  thirty-seven  colonies  found  at  Hanslope  Park  were  re¬ 
leased,  after  sensitivity  culling,  to  the  National  Archives  in  six  tranches,  with  the  last 
release  taking  place  in  November  2013.43  Badger  worked  assiduously  in  his  oversight 
capacity,  and  has  noted  the  overall  lack  of  “smoking  guns”  in  the  Migrated  Archives. 
Instead,  he  views  the  extensive  documentation  on  the  day-to-day  administrative 
functioning  in  the  colonies — the  “banality  of  bureaucracy” — as  the  significance  of 
the  new  documents.44 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  assessing  the  contents  of  the  Migrated  Archives. 
The  watershed  moment  that  we  are  encountering  is  not  necessarily  one  of  unprec¬ 
edented  state  transparency  with  regard  to  acts  of  violence  and  brutality  long  con¬ 
cealed.  Rather,  the  documents  in  the  Migrated  Archives  that  shed  light  on  the  long 
and  carefully  orchestrated  process  of  file  destruction  and  removal — directed  as  it  was 
from  the  highest1  levels  of  British  governance — reflected,  and  continue  to  reflect,  a 
culture  of  control  and  concealment  that  was  deeply  embedded  in  the  state  itself.  This 
empowering  culture  has  been  reproduced  and  strengthened  over  the  last  several 
decades  with  each  denial  of  the  Hanslope  Disclosure’s  existence.45  More  recently, 


of  Sensitive  Records  at  Independence,”  Journal  of  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  History  40,  no.  2  (2012): 
321-335;  and  David  M.  Anderson,  “Mau  Mau  in  the  High  Court  and  the  ‘Lost’  British  Empire  Archives: 
Colonial  Conspiracy  or  Bureaucratic  Bungle?,”  Journal  of  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  History  39,  no. 
5  (2011):  699-716. 

41  Cary,  “The  Migrated  Archives”;  and,  for  example,  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning,  339-340. 

42  Cary,  “The  Migrated  Archives.” 

43  Hansard,  House  of  Commons,  Public  Records:  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  530,  col.  67WS,  June  30, 
2011. 

44  Badger,  “Historians,  a  Legacy  of  Suspicion  and  the  ‘Migrated  Archives,’”  803-804. 

45  For  instance,  the  Kenyan  government  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  its  hies  and  asked  for  their 
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it  would  have  been  a  destabilizing  rupture  for  the  British  government  to  hand  over, 
uncensored,  nearly  9,000  previously  undisclosed  files  on  the  end  of  empire.  More¬ 
over,  numerous  potential  claims  against  the  present  British  government  from  other 
formerly  colonized  populations — particularly  Malaya  and  Cyprus — loom  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  much  as  in  the  Mau  Mau  case,  potential  evidence  rests  in  the  files  found 
at  Hanslope  Park. 


In  reflecting  upon  the  Hanslope  Disclosure  and  the  future  of  writing  on  British 
decolonization,  I  recognize  that  continuities  exist  between  past  and  present  state 
practices  and  the  contents  and  exclusions  in  the  official  archives.  I  can  see  four  sep¬ 
arate,  though  interrelated,  possible  ways  forward  for  future  research  and  writing  on 
Britain’s  end  of  empire.  The  first  is  rather  self-evident.  The  Migrated  Archives  offers 
a  large  volume  of  new  evidence,  though  it  is  highly  culled  at  various  points.  Turning 
to  another  example  of  state  archival  control  can  shed  further  light  on  skepticism 
surrounding  the  Migrated  Archives’  contents.  The  work  of  historians  on  British  in¬ 
telligence  suggests  that  “airbrushing”  and  “positive  information  control”  were  both 
hallmarks  of  the  British  government’s  attempts  to  control  the  production  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  topic  of  wartime  intelligence.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  sensitivity 
around  official  documents  waned,  although  as  Richard  Aldrich  intones,  “the  era  of 
‘Glasnost’  announced  in  London,  Washington  and  Moscow  in  the  1990s  had  an  am¬ 
biguous  quality.”46  He  goes  on  to  caution  historians  against  imputing  a  newfound 
transparency  to  state  motives,  and  argues  that  the  declassification  of  thousands  of 
new  documents  could  just  as  easily  have  “cloaked  a  more  sophisticated  programme 
of  information  management.”47  Just  as  Aldrich  cautions  historians  sidetracked  by  the 
“new  releases”  to  be  wary  of  underlying  state  agendas,  so  too  must  historians  of 
empire  be  cautious  not  to  allow  the  flood  of  new  Migrated  Archives  data  to  obscure 
our  interrogation  of  that  which  is  missing. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  way  I  believe  that  historical  research  and  writing  can 
move  forward.  Historians  of  British  intelligence,  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  archives,  have  sought  alternative  sources.  Memoirs,  private  papers,  and  oral 
interviews  have  all  been  part  of  their  evidentiary  arsenal.48  While  some  recent  end- 
of-empire  publications  have  expanded  evidentiary  frames,  they  are  still  limited  and 
rely  exclusively  upon  sources  from  Britain.49  The  lessons  learned  from  the  revisionist 
works  on  Kenya  suggest  that  our  evidentiary  nets  must  be  cast  more  widely.  This 
means  significant  investment  in  time  and  resources,  not  to  mention  training  in  lan- 


return  in  1967,  1974,  and  again  in  the  early  1980s;  in  each  instance,  the  British  government  refused  the 
request.  See  Elkins,  “Alchemy  of  Evidence,”  742. 

46  Richard  J.  Aldrich,  “Policing  the  Past:  Official  History,  Secrecy  and  British  Intelligence  since 
1945,”  English  Historical  Review  119,  no.  483  (2004):  922-953,  here  951. 

47  Ibid.,  951-952. 

48  Wesley  K.  Wark,  “In  Never-Never  Land?  The  British  Archives  on  Intelligence,”  Historical  Journal 
35,  no.  1  (1992):  195-203. 

49  David  French,  The  British  Way  in  Counter-Insurgency,  1945-1967  (Oxford,  2011);  Calder  Walton, 
Empire  of  Secrets:  British  Intelligence,  the  Cold  War,  and  the  Twilight  of  Empire  (London,  2014);  Benjamin 
Grob-Fitzgibbon,  Imperial  Endgame:  Britain’s  Dirty  Wars  and  the  End  of  Empire  (New  York,  2011).  For 
a  discussion  of  the  latter,  see  “Round-Tables,”  Britain  and  the  World  4,  no.  2  (2011):  303-344. 
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guage  skills  and  navigating  local  terrains,  to  excavate  official  and  unofficial  archives 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  Kenya,  for  example,  it  was  not  possible 
to  understand  the  meanings  of  the  fragments  in  Kew  or  the  Hanslope  Disclosure 
without  reading  them  together  with  hundreds  of  oral  interviews,  as  well  as  detainee 
letters  that  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the  camps  in  the  1950s  and  remarkably  escaped 
the  archival  purges  on  the  eve  of  decolonization.  Today  these  letters  are  some  of  the 
most  significant  fragments  of  archival  evidence  remaining  in  Kenya.50  To  engage  the 
power  of  the  official  archives,  we  must  interrogate  various  forms  of  evidence  from 
the  former  empire  itself;  without  it,  the  dialectic  of  decolonization  is  overlooked,  and 
our  histories  run  the  risk  of  reinforcing  a  centrist,  overdetermined  narrative. 

Of  course,  postcolonial  archives  also  have  their  own  politics.  Decolonization  wars 
divided  local  populations,  leaving  legacies  of  civil  violence  and  complex  factionalism. 
Postcolonial  archives  often  reflect  the  interests  of  ruling  elites  who  are  invested  in 
a  particular  version  of  the  past — a  version  typically  devoid  of  the  messiness  of  end- 
of-empire  violence.  Postcolonial  archives  have  also  been  deliberately  censored  and 
destroyed.  I  was  reminded  of  this  during  my  own  work  in  Malaysia,  where  countless 
files  relevant  to  colonial  detention  camps  were  indexed  but  remained  indefinitely 
closed  in  the  National  Archives  of  Malaysia  in  Kuala  Lumpur;  in  Penang,  I  was  asked 
to  leave  the  official  archive  after  requesting  detention  camp  and  other  emergency- 
era  files.  Nonetheless,  crucial  documentation  on  the  Malayan  Emergency  is  open  to 
researchers  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  as  well  as  in  Singapore — evidence  that  is  not  available 
elsewhere. 

The  need  for  a  global  and  expansive  evidentiary  toolkit  brings  me  to  my  third 
point.  We  now  know  with  some  certainty  the  scale  of  archival  erasure  on  the  eve  of 
decolonization  in  Kenya,  and  we  can  reasonably  assume  a  similar  scale  of  erasure 
throughout  the  empire  at  the  time  of  British  colonial  retreat.  In  addition,  the 
Hanslope  Disclosure  suggests  that  the  archives  at  Kew  have  also  been  expunged.  For 
example,  not  a  single  file  on  document  destruction  exists  in  the  East  African  Series 
at  the  British  National  Archives,  despite  the  countless  communications  found  in  the 
Hanslope  documents  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Kenyan  government  or¬ 
chestrating  the  “Watch”  system;  nor  did  a  single  destruction  certificate  emerge  until 
the  Hanslope  Disclosure.  For  certain,  document  destruction  is  part  of  the  archival 
compilation  process.  Yet  the  complete  absence  of  certain  documents — all  of  which 
undermine  a  carefully  tended  British  imperial  fiction — raises  significant  questions. 
It  also  problematizes  the  Robinson  and  Gallagher  school’s  positionality,  including 
that  which  is  reproduced  in  the  volumes  the  Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies  at 
the  University  of  London’s  School  of  Advanced  Study  compiled  as  part  of  the  British 
Documents  at  the  End  of  Empire  Project  (BDEEP).  BDEEP  brought  to  publication 
hundreds  of  Colonial  Office  files  chronicling  the  end  of  empire  and  will  have  sig¬ 
nificance  and  value  to  generations  of  historians  to  come.  Yet  this  series,  in  its  efforts 
to  create  through  original  documents  “the  phrenology  of  the  official  mind  of  de¬ 
colonization,”  did  not  problematize  the  colonial  archive.  Instead,  BDEEP  repro¬ 
duced  its  fictions  and  silences  without  interrogating  the  fact  that  “the  archives  of 

50  Two  separate  files  containing  hundreds  of  detainee  letters  or  letters  smuggled  out  of  the  camps 
and  posted  to  the  governor,  the  Queen  of  England,  Barbara  Castle,  and  others  are  located  in  the  Kenya 
National  Archives.  See  file  series  KNA,  JZ  7/4  and  AH  9/17. 
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modern  government  .  .  .  may  conceal  almost  as  much  as  they  reveal,”  a  point  made 
by  one  of  the  project’s  own  editors.51 

How,  then,  do  we  address  large-scale  archival  erasure?  I  would  suggest  that  we 
look  to  the  Hanslope  Disclosure  as  an  object  of  study  unto  itself,  and  read  the  Dis¬ 
closure  documents  as  they  relate  to  the  broader  context  of  the  court  case  in  which 
they  were  produced,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  landscape  of  what  exists  in  the  British 
National  Archives,  and  ultimately  in  the  longue  duree  of  carefully  cultivated  end- 
of-empire  histories  that  stretch  back  to  the  1950s.  We  must  consider  interrogating 
the  ways  in  which  the  production  of  the  British  colonial  archive  reflected  the  nature 
of  the  colonial  state  itself. 

Archivist  Terry  Cook  reminds  us  that  the  most  important  historical  interpretation 
occurs  “when  archivists  fill  the  boxes,  by  implication  destroying  the  98  percent  of 
records  that  do  not  make  it  into  those  or  any  other  archival  boxes.  This  is  the  great 
silence  between  archivists  and  historians.”52  We  can  take  Cook’s  point  one  step  fur¬ 
ther.  The  first  archivists  of  the  late  empire  were  not  those  selecting  and  destroying 
at  Kew,  but  rather  colonial  officials  themselves.  Does  that,  then,  suggest  that  the 
“great  silence”  has  also  been  between  us  as  historians  and  colonial  administrators 
who  sought  to  create  a  particular  kind  of  fiction  that  shaped  and  validated  the  co¬ 
lonial  project  in  the  past,  present,  and  future?  In  what  ways  is  the  orchestration  of 
systematic  violence  to  personhood  and  documents  connected  to  the  morphing  of 
individuals  such  as  Terence  Gavaghan  from  chief  torturer  to  decorated  archivist? 
Are  there  connections  between  the  Colonial  Office’s  manipulation  of  internal  in¬ 
vestigations  into  detention  camp  abuses  and  the  nature  of  the  recent  Cary  Report, 
and  the  concerted  efforts  to  delegitimize  colonial-era  critics  such  as  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  Labour  Party  politician  Barbara  Castle  and  the  FCO’s  initial  efforts  to 
invalidate  the  experiences  of  the  Mau  Mau  claimants?  And  what  of  the  government’s 
repeated  attempts  to  disguise  the  wolf  of  colonial  violence  in  the  sheep’s  clothing 
of  state  transparency  and  archival  authenticity?  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  pro¬ 
found  connections  between  these  processes,  and  only  by  turning  to  the  colonial  ar¬ 
chive  as  a  subject  unto  itself  can  we  begin  to  untangle  them.53 

Finally,  end-of-empire  historians  cannot  walk  the  journey  alone  when  writing 
histories  of  British  imperial  retreat.  Instead,  we  must  turn  to  disciplines  outside  of 
history,  a  point  that  constitutes  the  fourth  way  by  which  historical  research  and  writ¬ 
ing  can  move  forward.  Empiricism,  the  lifeblood  of  our  profession,  cannot  resurrect 
that  which  colonial  incinerators  have  left  to  the  historical  imagination.  Critical  the¬ 
orists  and  anthropologists  have  long  informed  the  recovery  of  histories  in  the  face 
of  colonial  archives  that  shape  their  own  versions  of  the  past.  Recovering  conscious¬ 
ness  and  memory,  probing  the  classification  and  collection  of  colonial  knowledge, 
and  destabilizing  colonial  boundaries  and  control  using  the  lens  of  mimicry  ques- 

51  Stockwell,  “British  Decolonisation,”  583. 

52  Cook,  “Remembering  the  Future,”  170-171. 

53  Several  excellent  historical  and  ethnographic  works  will  help  us  in  this  endeavor.  For  example, 
Antoinette  Burton,  ed Archive  Stories:  Facts,  Fictions  and  the  Writing  of  History  (Durham,  N.C.,  2005); 
Ann  Laura  Staler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain:  Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense  (Princeton, 
N.J.,  2009);  Carolyn  Hamilton,  Verne  Harris,  Michele  Pickover,  Graeme  Reid,  Razia  Saleh,  and  Jane 
Taylor,  eds.,  Refiguring  the  Archive  (Dordrecht,  2002);  Nicholas  B.  Dirks,  “Annals  of  the  Archive:  Eth¬ 
nographic  Notes  on  the  Sources  of  History,”  in  Brian  Keith  Axel,  ed..  From  the  Margins:  Historical 
Anthropology  and  Its  Futures  (Durham,  N.C.,  2002),  47-65. 
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tioned  colonial  power  and  its  structures  while  simultaneously  critiquing  them.54 
There  are  also  more  recent  trends  in  this  literature,  such  as  the  work  of  Achille 
Mbembe,  that  speak  to  the  displaced  power  of  the  archive,  and  the  potential  self- 
awareness  that  historians  must  have  when  we  venture  into  the  territory  of  document 
destruction.55  Similarly,  Jean  and  John  Comaroff  challenge  scholars  of  all  varieties 
to  interrogate  closely  the  contemporary  connections  between  “memory,  evidence, 
and  the  forensic  production  of  the  past.”56  Like  Mbembe,  they  raise  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  end-of-empire  historians  must  consider  when  excavating  the  new  evidence 
contained  in  the  Hanslope  Disclosure.  “But  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  cou¬ 
pling  of  law  and  history?”  the  Comaroffs  ask.  “What  becomes  of  historiography  when 
it  is  hitched  directly  to  restorative  justice,  to  forensic  means  of  producing  the  truth, 
to  establishing  guilt  and  amnesty,  to  repairing  injury  and  restoring  democracy?”57 
Applying  these  inquiries  to  the  recent  end-of-empire  evidence,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
in  what  ways  the  context  in  which  the  Hanslope  Disclosure  came  to  light  affects  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  itself.  For  certain  transparency  issues  are  at  stake  in  the  light 
of  past,  and  potential  future,  litigation.  Of  equal  importance  is  questioning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  claims — brought  by  five  elderly  Kenyans  who  sought  restorative  justice — 
and  their  explicit  subversion  of  long-held  power  structures  that  can  lend  themselves 
to  Orwellian  fantasies  that  forget  the  nuances  of  the  past,  and  are  conducive  to 
present-day  projections. 

I  would  also  suggest  that,  together,  political  theorists  and  institutional  historians 
have  a  role  to  play  in  our  reading  of  the  archives  and  its  ashes.  To  begin,  a  deeper 
interrogation  of  the  colonial  state  is  crucial  to  our  enterprise.  In  the  Mau  Mau  case, 
the  paradox  of  the  colonial  state  did  not  lend  itself  to  a  Court  seeking  a  clear  de¬ 
lineation  of  authorities  of  rule.  The  colonial  state  in  Kenya  was  simultaneously  a  state 
and  not  a  state.  Its  semi-autonomous  relationship  to  metropolitan  rule  generated 
official  actors  in  Nairobi  and  London  whose  authority  waxed  and  waned  depending 
on  the  circumstances.  Put  another  way,  there  was  a  relationship  of  both  separation 
and  unity  between  London  and  Nairobi,  and  each  was  strategically  played  up  or  down 
by  both  sides  depending  upon  the  context.  Unquestionably,  High  Court  debates  re¬ 
flect,  in  part,  the  difficulties  that  historians  have  encountered  in  defining  the  colonial 
state,  its  kaleidoscopic  processes,  and  the  lines  of  responsibility  during  crises. 

Reexamining  the  British  colonial  state  within  the  history  of  twentieth-century 
conflicts,  and  political  theorists’  understanding  of  them,  will  help  us  parse  further 
the  paradoxes  of  governance  in  the  empire.58  We  will  need  more  nuanced  analyses 
of  what,  precisely,  we  mean  by  the  state  and  its  constituent  parts  in  Britain’s  far-flung 

54  For  a  useful  analysis  of  the  dialogue  between  historians,  anthropologists,  and  literary  studies,  see 
Frederick  Cooper,  “Conflict  and  Connection:  Rethinking  Colonial  African  History,”  American  Historical 
Review  99,  no.  5  (December  1994):  1516-1545. 

55  Achille  Membe,  “The  Power  of  the  Archive  and  Its  Limits,”  in  Hamilton  et  al.,  Refiguring  the 
Archive ,  19-27,  here  23-24. 

56  Comaroff  and  Comaroff,  Theory  from  the  South,  135. 

s’  Ibid.,  138. 

58  See,  for  example,  Charles  S.  Maier,  “Consigning  the  Twentieth  Century  to  History:  Alternative 
Narratives  for  the  Modern  Era American  Historical  Review  105,  no.  3  (June  2000):  807-831.  For  po¬ 
litical  theorists,  see,  for  example,  Jennifer  Pitts,  “Political  Theory  of  Empire  and  Imperialism,”  Annual 
Review  of  Political  Science  13  (2010):  211-235;  and  Hannah  Arendt,  The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism  (New 
York,  1951). 
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empire,  at  what  points  the  semi-autonomy  of  colonial  governments  in  Nairobi  and 
elsewhere  diminished  and  expanded,  and  what  liberal  ideologies  were  informing  the 
colonial  state’s  deployment  of  systematic  violence.  Moreover,  as  Mark  Mazower  has 
pointed  out,  “we  need  to  ask  who  organized  the  violence  and  how  they  fitted  into 
what  passed  for  a  state  apparatus.”59  On  the  one  hand,  the  colonial  officials  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  varying  degrees  organized  and  legally  enabled  processes  of  destruction  in  the 
empire  that  bore  similarities  to  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mazower  notes, 
“who  organized  the  violence” — including  colonial  officials  such  as  Terence  Ga- 
vaghan — matters  greatly;  and  we  must  caution  against  “an  overtly  state-dominated 
understanding  of  mass  violence”  and  further  understand  how  weak  states  and  their 
actors  responded  to  violent  insurgencies.60  With  a  reassessment  of  the  colonial  state 
and  its  variants  of  liberalism,  along  with  an  expanded  arsenal  of  methodological  and 
theoretical  devices,  we  can  begin  to  make  better  sense  of  the  ashes  and  fragments 
that  have  recently  been  laid  bare,  as  well  as  the  logics,  actors,  and  processes  of  British 
colonial  violence  at  the  end  of  empire. 

59  Mark  Mazower,  “Violence  and  the  State  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  American  Historical  Review 
107,  no.  4  (October  2002):  1158-1178,  here  1164. 

60  Ibid.,  1177. 
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One  set  of  stories  about  archives  that  historians  tell  each  other  and  their  readers 
concerns  their  destruction.  Missing  archives,  that  is,  are  not,  in  Marc  Bloch’s  terms, 
always  either  “secreted  away”  or  “misplaced”  over  the  centuries.  They  “sink  into  the 
river”  along  with  the  boat  transporting  them  away  from  oncoming  German  armies, 
as  one  historian  of  French  policing  bemoans;  they  end  up  in  the  trash.  Even  more 
darkly,  some  accounts  tell  of  malicious  efforts  to  destroy  archives,  to  burn  whole  sets 
of  documents.  After  the  1898  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  as  a  UNESCO 
archivist  recounts,  “the  american  [sic]  soldier,  mostly  because  of  ignorance,  but  at 
times  with  malice  and  premeditation,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  ar¬ 
chival  holdings.  The  documents  were  used  ...  as  toilet  papers  .  .  .  and  to  kindle  fires.” 
Another  set  of  histories  concerns  the  theft  of  collections  that  are  still  intact:  the 
archives  from  across  occupied  Europe  that  Nazi  authorities  shipped  off  to  Berlin  and 
that,  after  their  victories,  Soviet  officials  hid  in  Moscow;  British  efforts  to  impede 
access  to  documentary  evidence  about  their  violent  campaigns  in  pre-independence 
Kenya;  or  the  U.S.  government’s  2004  seizure  of  governmental  and  ruling  party  ar¬ 
chives  from  occupied  Iraq,  perhaps  today’s  most  pressing  such  episode.1 

The  French-Algerian  “Dispute”  (“le  contentieux”)  over  the  archives  of  French- 
ruled  Algeria  (1830-1962)  is  usually  narrated  in  terms  of  such  stories,  of  archives 
drowned,  burned,  thrown  away,  and  stolen.  According  to  its  actors,  the  Dispute  is 
about  what  happened  at  the  time  of  decolonization  to  official  collections  then  ar¬ 
chived  in  Algeria  and  what  this  means  for  the  writing  of  history.  Conflicting  French 
and  Algerian  accounts,  whether  of  theft,  destruction,  or  loss,  share  the  fantasy  that 

The  author  thanks  Camille  Robcis,  Judith  Surkis,  Sarah  A.  Stein,  Jordanna  Bailkin,  Tara  Tran,  Yuval 
Tal,  Constance  de  Fontreaulx,  Scott  Kasten,  the  editorial  team  of  the  AHR,  and  the  anonymous  readers 
for  their  very  helpful  comments  and  suggestions. 

1  Marc  Bloch,  The  Historian’s  Craft,  trans.  Peter  Putnam  (1953;  repr.,  Manchester,  1992),  61-64;  for 
more  on  the  effects  of  secrecy  and  carelessness  on  historical  practice,  see  Sebastien  Laurent,  ed.,  Archives 
“secretes,  ”  secrets  d 'archives?  L’historien  et  Tarchiviste  face  aux  archives  sensibles  (Paris,  2003);  Julio  G. 
Perez,  “Final  Report  Relating  to  the  National  Archives  of  the  Philippines,”  September  15,  1962, 
UNESCO  Archives,  150734,  1,  http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0015/001570/157034eb.pdf;  Patricia 
Kennedy  Grimsted,  F.  J.  Hoogewoud,  and  Eric  Ketelaar,  eds.,  Returned  from  Russia:  Nazi  Archival  Plun¬ 
der  in  Western  Europe  and  Recent  Restitution  Issues  (Builth  Wells,  2007);  Michelle  Caswell,  ‘“Thank  You 
Very  Much,  Now  Give  Them  Back’:  Cultural  Property  and  the  Fight  over  the  Iraqi  Baath  Party  Records,” 
American  Archivist  74,  no.  1  (2011):  211-240. 
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historical  truth  could  emerge  if  only  archival  records  were  made  whole  and  acces¬ 
sible.  Concurrently,  their  disagreement  foregrounds  the  centrality  of  the  nation-state 
in  modern  definitions  of  what  pasts  need  to  be  recounted.2  Yet  the  history  of  the 
Dispute  itself,  which  still  continues  today,  can  offer  insight  into  another  question  that 
even  broader  discussions  of  archives  usually  avoid:  “the  institution  of  the  Archives,” 
as  Jennifer  Milligan  argues  in  her  history  of  how  the  Archives  nationales  developed 
into  an  institutional  foundation  of  the  modern  French  state,  is  “just  as  potent  a 
political  tool  as  its  contents — and  therefore  politically  dangerous.”  Archives  as  key 
institutions  of  modern  states  are  more  than  buildings,  staff,  and  documentary  con¬ 
tents,  although  those  elements  help  make  them  so  “potent.”  Through  their  existence 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  function,  they  help  constitute  a  state  insofar  as  their 
workings  offer  proof  that  it  is  an  emanation  of  its  people,  a  nation-state,  and  thus 
modern.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  ways  that  two  post-decolonization  repub¬ 
lics — France  and  Algeria — built  new  and  “modern”  archives,  with  each  claiming  that 
it  should  house  the  archives  under  dispute.  A  focus  on  archives-as-institutions  helps 
explain  why  the  dispute  about  their  contents  has  had  political  effects  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  has  shaped  historical  production  in  ways  far  larger  than 
missing  documents — even  in  large  numbers — can  justify.3 

This  history  of  archives  and  decolonization  asks  how  historical  production  and 
archives  participate  in  defining  what  national  sovereignty  means  post-decoloniza¬ 
tion.  Existing  histories  of  the  increasingly  complex  post-1945  relationship  between 
nation-states  and  sovereignty  examine  accusations  that  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  institutions  have  arrogated  the  sovereign  rights  of  states  such  as  the 
U.S.,  explore  the  growing  displacement  of  elements  of  sovereignty  from  member 
states  to  the  European  Union,  or  analyze  how  neocolonialism  radically  circumscribes 
the  sovereignty  of  post-decolonization  nation-states,  and  neoliberalism  that  of  all 
states.4  Yet  the  work  the  production  of  history  does  in  establishing  sovereignty  in 
this  period  is  underexamined.  Scholars  such  as  Milligan  and  Bonnie  G.  Smith  have 
shown  that  the  play  of  archives,  archivists,  historians,  and  history  always  involves 
more  than  the  struggle  to  tell  accurate  and  well-documented  histories:  this  dynamic 
participates  in  the  constitutive  relationships  linking  people  to  institutions  and  con¬ 
necting  states  to  a  unique  history,  reinforcing  both  claims  to  sovereignty  by  and  the 
implication  of  citizens  in  the  nation.5  The  mid-twentieth-century  “era  of  decoloni¬ 
zation”  altered  this  equation,  as  it  shaped,  in  conjunction  with  the  emergence  of  new 
states,  novel  forms  of  sovereignty  and  new  archives  as  well. 

Decolonization  participated  in  the  concomitant  (and  quite  dramatic)  redefini- 

2  See  Jordanna  Bailkin’s  essay  in  this  roundtable. 

3  Jennifer  S.  Milligan,  “The  Problem  of  Publicite  in  the  Archives  of  Second  Empire  France,”  in 
Francis  X.  Blouin  Jr.  and  William  G.  Rosenberg,  eds Archives,  Documentation,  and  Institutions  of  Social 
Memory:  Essays  from  the  Sawyer  Seminar  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  2007),  20-35,  here  21-22.  See  also  Milligan, 
“Making  a  Modern  Archive:  The  Archives  nationales  of  France,  1850-1887”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  2002). 

4  E.g.,  Todd  Shepard,  “A  l’heure  des  ‘grands  ensembles’  et  de  la  guerre  d’Algerie:  U‘Etat-nation’ 
en  question,”  Monde(s):  Revue  d’histoire  transnationale  1,  no.  1  (May  2012):  113-134;  Robert  O.  Keo- 
hane,  “Ironies  of  Sovereignty:  The  European  Union  and  the  United  States,”  JCMS:  Journal  of  Common 
Market  Studies  40,  no.  4  (November  2002):  743-765;  Robbie  Robertson,  The  Three  Waves  of  Global¬ 
ization:  A  History  of  a  Developing  Global  Consciousness  (London,  2003). 

5  On  the  political  and  archival  history,  see  Bonnie  G.  Smith,  The  Gender  of  History:  Men,  Women, 
and  Historical  Practice  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1998). 
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tion,  led  by  professional  archivists,  of  what  materials  state  archives  should  collect, 
which  crystallized  in  the  late  1950s.  This  can  be  shorthanded  as  a  shift  from  archiving 
the  state  to  archiving  the  nation.  Existing  accounts  of  this  history  celebrate  rupture. 
They  tell  how  official  archivists  finally  broke  the  chains  of  a  state-centric  definition 
of  what  documentation  mattered,  in  order  to  open  archival  doors  and  storage  rooms 
to  the  broader  and  truer  sources  of  national  histories:  documentation  of  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  economic,  and  associative  activity,  among  others.  Krzysztof  Pomian,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “The  Archives”  in  Pierre  Nora’s  massive  Les  liewc  de  memoire,  argues  that 
“beginning  in  the  1950s,  the  Archives  of  France  ruptured  the  identification  of  the 
memory  and  the  history  of  the  nation  with  the  history  of  the  state,”  which  had  guided 
their  collection  policies  until  then.  It  is  also  noteworthy,  although  unmentioned  by 
Pomian,  that  the  rupture  he  describes  was  synchronic  with  two  other  histories  that 
are  usually  told  in  terms  of  rupture:  the  embrace  of  “nation-building”  projects  by  so 
many  post-decolonization  states,  and  the  growing  importance  of  efforts  to  look  “be¬ 
yond  the  state”  by  so  many  historians  (perhaps  most  famously  by  the  Annales  School, 
a  historical  movement  that  developed  in  France  and  came  to  international  prom¬ 
inence).  Pomian  notes  that  the  archivistic  shift  “also  affected  the  very  content  of  this 
memory  and  this  history,  which  are  no  longer,  as  they  previously  were,  restricted  to 
political,  diplomatic,  military,  and  administrative  facts.”6 

The  history  of  the  Dispute  suggests  that  this  inspiring  contemporary  history — of 
widening  collection  practices  among  archivists  and  of  topics  and  questions  among 
historians — has  obfuscated  a  more  troubling  history  rife  with  the  politics  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  This  past  shapes  how  we  do  history  as  well  as  how  post-decolonization  states 
govern  and  define  people,  formerly  colonized  (such  as  Algeria)  as  well  as  colonizing 
(such  as  France).  Undeniably,  a  shift  to  “archiving  the  nation”  had  innumerable 
benefits,  for  historians  as  for  others.  The  differences  between  this  approach  and  a 
narrower  focus  on  “archiving  the  state,”  however,  resulted  at  least  as  much  from 
efforts  to  institutionalize  new  forms  of  sovereignty  as  from  more  enlightened  think¬ 
ing.  Celebrations  of  “archiving  the  nation,”  in  short,  have  avoided  grappling  with  how 
it  participates  in  the  tough  and  conflictual  work  of  defining  a  nation,  especially  in 
an  era  that  sees  “the  nation-state”  as  the  only  type  of  state  possible.7 


The  drama  of  what  happened  to  the  archival  collections  under  dispute  helps  make 
the  constitutive  tensions  between  the  archives  and  the  post-decolonization  French 
and  Algerian  republics  difficult  to  see.  Take  the  most  arresting  vignette:  In  late  June 
1962,  during  the  final  weeks  of  more  than  thirteen  decades  of  French  rule,  Pierre 
Boyer,  the  head  of  the  Regional  Archives  of  Algiers,  set  off  with  a  group  of  soldiers 

6  Krzysztof  Pomian,  “Les  archives:  Du  tresor  des  chartes  au  Caran,”  in  Pierre  Nora,  ed.,  Les  lieux 
de  memoire,  vol.  3:  Les  France,  3:  De  I’archive  a  Vembleme  (Paris,  1992),  163-233,  here  217.  Les  liewc, 
as  a  number  of  scholars  note,  almost  wholly  erases  empire  from  its  exploration  of  the  French  past  and 
its  memorializations,  and  Pomian’s  essay  is  no  exception.  On  the  silences  of  Les  liewc,  see  Gerard  Noiriel, 
Le  creuset  frangais:  Histoire  de  Immigration,  XIXe-XXe  siecles  (Paris,  1988);  on  the  post-1945  history 
of  efforts  by  historians  to  think  “beyond  the  state,”  see  Todd  Shepard,  “‘History  Is  Past  Politics’?  Ar¬ 
chives,  ‘Tainted  Evidence,’  and  the  Return  of  the  State,”  American  Historical  Review  115,  no.  2  (April 
2010):  474-483. 

7  See  the  essays  in  this  roundtable  by  Bailkin  and  Omnia  El  Shakry  on  efforts  to  expand  archives 
and  historical  research  “beyond  the  state.” 
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on  a  boat  filled  with  some  thirty  cartons  of  police  archives,  which  they  planned  to 
sink  in  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  crates  would  not  stay 
underwater,  they  doused  them  with  gasoline  and  burned  them.  One  week  before,  on 
June  15,  1962,  an  anti-independence  French  terrorist  group,  the  Secret  Army  Or¬ 
ganization  (OAS),  had  bombed  the  government  building  that  contained  the  Regional 
Archives.  This  was  part  of  their  “scorched  earth”  campaign,  which  sought  to  destroy 
all  that,  according  to  their  interpretation,  France  had  built  in  132  years  of  occupation 
before  the  victorious  Algerian  nationalists,  organized  in  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (FLN),  could  take  control.  The  documentary  holdings  suffered  little  damage — 
forty  people  died  in  the  bombing;  the  OAS  had  done  far  more  damage  to  written 
sources  the  previous  week,  when  it  targeted  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Algiers — 
but  its  holdings,  like  those  of  the  most  important  official  archives  in  Algeria,  did  not 
remain  intact.8 

Beginning  in  early  1961  and  over  the  months  leading  up  to  and  after  the  Algerian 
Republic’s  declaration  of  independence  on  July  5,  1962,  French  authorities  de¬ 
stroyed  “certain  documents  that,”  in  French  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Le  Puloch’s 
interpretation,  “if  one-sidedly  exploited,  could  be  deleterious  to  the  interests  of 
France.”  It  was  a  hasty  winnowing  that,  at  least  for  the  armed  forces,  aimed  to  elim¬ 
inate  suspect  collections  rather  than  extract  particular  (and  particularly  worrying) 
files.  At  the  same  time,  they  packed  and  shipped  to  France  thousands  of  cartons  of 
archives  containing  tons  of  documents.  (Algerian  archivists  today  have  reclaimed 
200,000  “pillaged”  cartons  containing  600  tons  of  documents;  French  officials  speak 
of  the  “repatriation”  of  some  53,000  cartons  containing  150  tons  of  documents.)  The 
largest  quantity,  some  8.5  linear  kilometers  of  cartons,  arrived  at  an  emergency  stor¬ 
age  site  in  Aix-en-Provence,  while  military  archives  traveled  to  Vincennes  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  home  of  the  French  military  archives,  now  known  as  the  Service 
historique  de  la  defense  (SHD),  and  archives  of  French  activities  in  late  1961  and 
1962  ended  up  in  Paris,  some  sent  directly  to  the  French  National  Archives  (Archives 
nationales  de  France),  but  most  integrated  into  the  documentary  holdings  of  various 
ministries.9 

8  For  a  recent  evocation  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers  and  bombing  episodes,  see  Noureddine  Khelassi, 
“Entre  P  Algerie  et  la  France,  il  y  a  l’Histoire,  la  memoire,  des  archives  et  des  biens  patrimoniaux:  II 
etait  une  fois  les  canons  et  les  cranes,”  La  Tribune  (Algiers),  June  13,  2012,  http://www.djazairess.com 
/fr/latribune/68950.  Details  about  the  role  of  Boyer  come  from  my  July  27,  2012,  interview  with  Gen¬ 
evieve  Boyer  about  Pierre  Boyer’s  manuscript  diary  of  the  events  of  1962  (in  her  possession)  and  a  July 
1,  2012,  interview  with  documentary  filmmaker  Frederic  Biamonti,  who  consulted  the  memoir  during 
the  making  of  Les  pieds  noirs:  L’amere  patrie  (2012);  and  Pierre  Boyer,  “Les  archives  rapatriees,”  Iti- 
neraires  264  (June  1982):  49-67,  here  61.  While  I  have  yet  to  receive  authorization  to  cite  the  memoir, 
I  am  concerned  here  only  with  the  dramatic  role  this  anecdote  plays  in  various  depictions  of  the  doc¬ 
umentary  stakes  of  the  Dispute,  rather  than  its  veracity.  On  the  effects  of  the  bombing,  see  Yves  Perotin, 
Algerie:  Archives publiques,  April-June  1964,  UNESCO  Archives,  ALG/CUA/2,  9,  http://unesdoc.unesco 
.org/images/0000/000076/007621FB.pdf. 

9  “Lettre  du  general  Le  Puloch  au  general  commandant  superieur  des  forces  en  Algerie,”  August 
3,  1962,  cited  in  Thierry  Samrant,  “Les  archives  de  la  guerre  d’Algerie:  Le  secret  entre  violence  et 
memoire,”  in  Laurent,  Archives  “secretes,”  secrets  d' 'archives?,  103-110.  On  the  purging  of  military  ar¬ 
chives,  see  ibid.,  105;  on  the  diverging  estimates  of  tonnage,  see  Boyer,  “Les  archives  rapatriees”;  Di¬ 
rection  des  archives  nationales,  Le  contentieux  archivistique  algero-franqais  (Algiers,  1996).  On  the  quan¬ 
tities  that  arrived  at  Aix,  see  Ousmane  Mbaye,  “Le  CAOM:  Un  centre  d’archives  partagees?,”  Afrique 
&  histoire  7,  no.  1  (2009):  291-299,  here  295.  In  addition  to  archived  document  collections  (military  and 
others)  that  had  yet  to  be  transferred  from  the  originating  services  to  official  archives,  the  archives  of 
the  Governor  General  of  Algeria  (GGA)  and  the  Regional  (until  1958  Departmental)  Archives  of  Al- 
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These  vast  collections  of  documents  that  escaped  destruction,  and  that  left  Al¬ 
geria,  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Dispute.  This  case  is  not  the  only  instance  of  mass 
transfer  of  archives  out  of  a  territory  at  the  moment  of  decolonization;  the  Belgians 
acted  similarly  when  they  left  the  Congo  (Kinshasa).  The  United  Kingdom  and  its 
former  colonies,  notably  Pakistan,  India,  and  Kenya,  all  have  longtime  disagree¬ 
ments  about  archival  questions.  French  authorities  proclaimed  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  governed  their  decisions  vis-a-vis  archives  as  they  left  all  their  former  overseas 
possessions  and  “repatriated”  substantial  collections  of  archives  from  Madagascar 
and  other  sites.10 

Yet  in  most  tellings,  as  the  former  director  of  Algeria’s  National  Archives  (Centre 
des  archives  nationales  d’Algerie  [CANA])  avers,  “the  Algero-French  dispute  is  the 
world’s  most  intractable.”  One  French  historian  bitterly  complains  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  post-decolonization  struggle  has  had  international  implications  that  affect  all 
archives:  he  claims  that  the  Dispute  is  the  tacit  reference  that  led  the  1983  Vienna 
Convention  on  the  Succession  of  States  in  Respect  of  Matters  Other  than  Treaties — 
the  text  that  the  United  Nations  relies  on  in  its  determinations  about  archival  dis¬ 
putes  between  member  states — to  proclaim  that  “archives  belong  to  the  territory  in 
which  they  were  produced.”  This  principle  is  often  invoked  as  a  clear  legal  foun¬ 
dation  for  Algerian  claims  that  archives  produced  in  colonized  Algeria  need  to  be 
archived  in  Algeria.  The  formulation,  he  affirms,  results  from  the  Algerian  govern¬ 
ment’s  lobbying  of  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  in  order  to  gain  a  legal  imprimatur 
for  their  claims  against  France.  The  Convention,  he  argues,  altered  previous  inter¬ 
national  understandings  concerning  the  “territoriality”  of  archives.  (Such  under¬ 
standings,  his  argument  presumes,  were  less  politicized  because  only  Western  pow¬ 
ers,  among  them  many  that  then  had  overseas  colonies,  participated  in  their 
formulation).* 11  Among  scholars  “on  [the  French]  side  of  the  Mediterranean,”  a  2003 
article  affirmed,  “it  is  taken  to  be  true  that  Algeria  has  only  copies  of  some  archives 
necessary  to  study  its  colonial  history,  with  all  the  originals  in  France.”  Many  schol- 


giers  (which  shared  space  with  the  GCA),  Oran,  and  Constantine  were  affected  by  the  transfer.  The 
archives  that  had  just  recently  been  established  in  the  new  departments  (1956-1960)  were  also  affected; 
communal  archives  were  largely  untouched.  See  Isabelle  Dion,  “Les  services  d’archives  en  Algerie, 
1830-1962,”  Histoire  et  Archives  15  (2004):  89-107. 

10  Charles  Kecskemeti,  “Les  contentieux  archivistiques:  Etude  preliminaire  sur  les  principes  et  les 
criteres  a  retenir  lors  des  negotiations,”  June  30,  1977,  UNESCO  Archives,  PGI.77/WS/1,  5,  http:// 
unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0002/000298/029879fb. pdf.  On  Kenya,  see  the  essay  in  this  roundtable  by 
Caroline  Elkins.  For  an  overview  of  French  treatment  of  archives  in  French  Africa  between  1959  and 
1960,  see  Jean-Pierre  Bat,  “Les  archives  de  l’AEF,”  Afrique  &  histoire  7,  no.  1  (2009):  301-311.  In  terms 
of  archives,  Senegal  was  the  exception;  in  fact,  French  authorities  sought  to  keep  secret  their  agreement 
to  leave  the  originals  in  Dakar  and  use  microfilm  to  make  copies  for  France,  so  as  not  to  anger  or  inspire 
people  in  other  former  colonies. 

11  Abdelkrim  Badjadja,  “Panorama  des  archives  de  l’Algerie  moderne  et  contemporaine,”  in  Mo¬ 
hammed  Harbi  and  Benjamin  Stora,  eds.,  La  guerre  d’Algerie,  1954-2004:  La  fin  de  I’amnesie  (Paris, 
2004),  631-682,  here  645;  Charles  Kecskemeti,  “L’histoire  des  contentieux  archivistiques,”  in  Marie 
Cornu  and  Jerome  Fromageau,  eds.,  Archives  et  patrimoine,  2  vols.  (Paris,  2004),  1:  41-50,  here  46-47. 
On  French  archivists’  understanding  of  “territoriality,”  see  M.  C.  Laroche,  “Les  archives  de  l’expansion 
franqaise  Outre-Mer,”  Gazette  des  Archives  55,  no.  4  (1966):  235-253;  and  R.-H.  Bautier,  “Definitions 
generates  et  problemes  juridiques  des  archives,”  in  Association  des  archivistes  franqais,  Manuel 
d’archivistique:  Theorie  et  pratique  des  Archives  publiques  en  France  (Paris,  1970),  21-44,  here  40-43.  My 
aim  here  is  to  emphasize  the  historical  contingency  of  claims  made  in  reference  to  legal  principles 
(notably  sovereignty),  not  to  legitimize  this  unsourced  claim  of  back-channel  diplomacy. 
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ars,  not  just  across  the  Mediterranean  but  elsewhere  as  well,  accept  such  presump¬ 
tions.  In  Algeria  today,  it  is  the  subject  of  much  public  outrage,  with  dozens  of  articles 
on  the  subject  appearing  in  Algerian  newspapers  in  2012,  around  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Algerian  Republic’s  declaration  of  independence.  Claims  such  as 
“France  .  .  .  will  not  let  heal  this  gaping  wound  that  she  inflicted  on  Algerians’  col¬ 
lective  memory”  give  some  measure  of  the  perceived  stakes.12 


The  clearest  implication  of  the  sad  tales  of  the  sunken  archives  and  the  hopeful 
aspect  of  stolen  collections — that  they  will  be  recovered,  or  at  least  made  available 
for  research — is  that  a  truer  story  could  have  been  told  if  more  appropriate  archived 
material  had  been,  or  at  least  could  have  been,  consulted.  Similarly,  most  discussions 
of  decolonization  and  colonial  archives  focus  on  how  documents  are  lost  to  study, 
if  not  necessarily  willfully,  then  (and  more  importantly)  structurally,  through  the 
reorganization  of  archival  collections  that  decolonization  entailed.  This  is  true  even 
of  scholars  who  embrace  theoretical  and  methodological  approaches  that  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  skeptical  of  empirical  positivism.  Yet  archives  exist  to  do  things  other  than 
simply  contain  information-rich  documents.  A  critical  assessment  of  archives  can  do 
more  than  unpack  how  those  documents  have  been  classified.13 

Archives  as  institutions  undergird  other  structures,  notably  states.  What  Milligan 
shows  through  an  archival  history  of  the  French  National  Archives  is  that  the  modern 
centrality  of  what  she  terms  “publicite”  gives  archives  as  institutions  a  key  role  in 
anchoring  a  state’s  claims  to  represent  the  nation.  “ Publicite ,”  she  analyzes,  “meant 
much  more  than  ‘renown,’  or  publicity’s  current  connotation  of  advertising.”  Dis¬ 
cursively,  “ publicite  implied  a  public-ness  that  both  invited  the  public  into  the  phys¬ 
ical  space  of  the  Archives  and  bound  the  public  interest  to  the  contents  and  workings 
of  the  institution— and  thus  to  the  government  that  guaranteed  the  institution.”  The 
drama  of  the  Dispute,  from  this  perspective,  deflects  attention  from  how  post-1962 
archives  and  the  historians  who  rely  on  them  participate  in  building  republics — and 
distinct  nations — on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.14 

In  Algeria,  the  Dispute  matters  far  more  today  than  it  did  in  the  first  quarter- 
century  of  independence.  This  is,  in  part,  because  it  is  one  of  a  constellation  of 
archival  questions  that  seem  to  impede  public  knowledge  about  Algeria’s  history. 
This  concern  has  become  of  great  importance  since  the  events  of  October  1988,  when 
public  demonstrations  led  to  the  end  of  one-party  (FLN)  rule,  which  opened  up 
debates  about  the  national  past  and  institutions.  The  Dispute,  of  course,  is  a  fight 
with  the  former  colonial  power,  and — somewhat  like  ongoing  disputes  about  “cul¬ 
tural  patrimony,”  notably  artwork  and  archaeological  treasures  transferred  to  West- 

12  Didier  Guignard,  Akihito  Kudo,  and  Raed  Bader,  “Un  terrain  Algerien  pour  la  recherche,”  Ving- 
tieme  Siecle:  Revue  d’histoire  77  (2003):  110-112,  here  111.  The  authors  make  clear  what  more  recent 
writing  (and  the  ongoing  research  of  scholars  from  many  countries)  makes  clear:  there  are  growing 
possibilities  to  do  archival  research  in  Algeria.  Hassan  Gherab,  “Les  archives  algeriennes,  une  memoire 
amputee  par  la  France:  Le  contentieux  sur  la  restitution  de  fonds  archivistiques  est  toujours  pendant,” 
La  Tribune  (Algiers),  June  1,  2012,  latribune-dz.com/telecharger. php?pdf=307. 

13  E.g.,  Ann  Laura  Staler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain:  Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  2009). 

14  Milligan,  “The  Problem  of  Publicite  in  the  Archives  of  Second  Empire  France,”  21.  It  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  essay  to  discuss  how  archives  work  to  structure  or  support  other  groups  or  communities. 
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ern  collections  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  from  places  that  Westerners 
dominated — it  summons  people  to  focus  on  the  still-important  role  that  French  im¬ 
perialism  (as  well  as  post-decolonization  attitudes)  plays  in  Algerian  affairs.  This 
helps  explain  why  Algerian  elites,  political  and  intellectual,  so  regularly  bring  it  up.15 
Yet  popular  interest  in  other  debates  makes  clear  that  the  Dispute  remains  pressing 
in  Algeria  because  of  how  much  history  matters  to  (and  divides)  many  Algerians.  In 
the  spring  of  2011,  the  Algerian  Francophone  press  had  front-page  articles  about  two 
“affairs”:  in  one,  Yaacef  Saadi,  author  of  the  screenplay  for  The  Battle  of  Algiers 
(1965)  and  a  former  leader  of  FLN  guerrillas  in  Algiers,  accused  Louisette  Ighilahriz 
of  lying  about  her  wartime  membership  in  the  underground  FLN;  a  few  weeks  later, 
former  Algerian  president  Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  in  an  interview  with  the  journal  Jeune 
Afrique,  insisted  that  of  all  the  “first  generation”  of  FLN  leaders,  he  alone  had  been 
both  a  patriot  (others  were  Berberists,  he  stated,  who  preferred  their  ethnic  group 
to  the  nation)  and  capable  (the  others  were,  to  a  man,  incompetent  in  his  telling). 
The  opposition  newspaper  El  Watan  explained  to  readers  what  many  other  Algerians 
had  already  claimed:  both  Saadi  and  Ben  Bella  were  setting  the  stage  for  2012,  when 
the  legal  requirement  for  French  archives  to  open  certain  previously  classified  col¬ 
lections  for  consultation  might  well  reveal  that  both  men  had  given  far  more  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  to  the  French  enemy  than  had  ever  been  recognized.  It  was 
time  for  the  archives  to  free  Algerians  from  the  heavy  weight  of  official  “revolu¬ 
tionary”  history,  and  the  claims  of  those,  such  as  Saadi  and  Ben  Bella,  whose  public 
authority  depended  on  their  proclaimed  role  in  the  revolution.  The  archives  appear 
to  offer  the  possibility  of  returning  sovereignty  to  the  people  because,  many  Alge¬ 
rians  believe,  their  contents  will  undo  the  mythmaking  that  the  revolutionary  gen¬ 
eration  relies  on  to  rule.16 

In  France,  too,  the  Dispute  has  been  a  matter  of  intense  public  debate,  most 
particularly  in  late  1981,  when,  “to  everyone’s  surprise,”  as  a  contemporary  report 
put  it,  “the  so-called  affair  of  the  ‘Algerian’  archives  has  become  the  most  emo¬ 
tionally  fraught  archival  question  France  has  ever  dealt  with.”  After  the  election  of 
Franqois  Mitterrand  to  the  presidency  in  May,  the  French  government  sought  to 
rebuild  strained  ties  with  the  country’s  most  important  former  colony,  Algeria.  A  visit 
to  Algiers  by  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Claude  Cheysson  included  a  discussion  of 
“the  transfer  of  the  archives  of  the  colonial  period  to  Algeria.”  This  was  a  topic  that 
in  early  1980  the  previous  government  had  agreed  to  discuss  through  a  joint  Franco- 
Algerian  committee.  Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing,  who  was  president  of  the  French 
Republic  at  the  time,  had  quickly  intervened,  however,  to  proclaim  that  “these  ar- 

15  See  especially  Malika  Rahal,  “Fused  Together  and  Torn  Apart:  Stories  and  Violence  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Algeria,”  History  and  Memory  24,  no.  1  (2012):  118-151;  and  Benjamin  Stora,  “Maroc-Algerie: 
Retour  du  passe  et  ecriture  de  l’histoire,”  Vingtieme  Siecle:  Revue  d’histoire  68  (2000):  109-118.  The 
literature  on  patrimonial  disputes  is  large;  for  the  French-Algerian  case,  see  Jean-Gabriel  Leturcq,  “La 
question  des  restitutions  d’oeuvres  d’art:  Differentiels  maghrebins,”  L’Annee  du  Maghreb  4  (2008):  79- 
97,  http://anneemaghreb.revues.org/431. 

16  “L’historien  Mohamed  Flarbi  decortique  des  episodes-cles  du  mouvement  national  et  livre  ses 
verities,  ‘Les  archives  de  la  guerre  de  Liberation  sont  explosives,’”  El  Watan,  May  26,  2011;  Renaud  de 
Rochebrune,  “Algerie:  une  soiree  avec  Ben  Bella,”  Jeune  Afrique  2626  (May  14,  2011):  62-65;Ait  Benali 
Boubekeur,  “Les  Algeriens  veulent  connaitre  la  vraie  histoire,  monsieur  Ben  Bella,”  Le  Quotidien 
dAlgerie,  May  19,  2011.  In  2000,  Ighilahriz  sparked  an  international  discussion  about  the  violence  of 
decolonization  when  she  described  how  she  had  been  tortured  and  raped  by  French  officers  during  the 
1957  Battle  of  Algiers. 
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chives  are  among  the  constitutive  elements  of  our  national  patrimony,  as  well  as  of 
our  national  sovereignty”;  they  would  remain  French.17 

With  this  emphatic  statement,  Giscard  d’Estaing  insisted  that  control  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  archives  helped  constitute  French  sovereignty.  Yet  in  October  1981,  another 
prominent  French  minister  who  was  visiting  Algiers  offhandedly  pronounced  it  “nor¬ 
mal  that  Algeria  would  be  concerned  about  the  archives  that  were  transferred  in 
1962.  I  think  that  we  can  reach  an  agreement.”  A  2012  interview  about  the  role  of 
the  Dispute  in  present-day  Algeria  seemingly  describes  what  happened  next  in  early 
1980s  France.  According  to  jurist  Mohamed  Bedjaoui,  disputes  between  modern 
states  about  archives  have  been  quite  common  in  recent  history,  although  they  usu¬ 
ally  interest  only  small  numbers  of  people.  Sometimes,  however,  “thanks  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  situation,  a  whole  people  suddenly  grow  passionate  about  its  archives,  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  collective  memory.”  In  mid-October  1981,  public 
criticism  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  secret  deal  to  send  “French”  archives  to  Algeria 
exploded.  The  first  volleys  came  in  right-wing  newspapers  and  from  organizations 
of  “repatriates”  (people  who  had  lived  in  Algeria  under  French  rule  and  had  moved 
to  France  because  of  the  country’s  independence)  linked  to  the  far  right.  Within  days, 
however,  the  largest  repatriate  group,  Le  RECOURS,  which  had  supported  Mit¬ 
terrand  in  the  recent  presidential  election,  also  leveled  harsh  criticisms.  Numerous 
historians,  archivists,  and  academic  organizations  weighed  in  as  well,  in  near-unan¬ 
imous  opposition.18 

The  most  pressing  claim,  reiterated  by  scholars,  politicians,  and  the  “modest  fam¬ 
ily  of  workers”  who  wrote  to  one  newspaper  to  protest  any  transfer  of  control  over 
the  “Algerian  Archives,”  concerned  “sovereignty.”  As  the  Academie  des  sciences 
d’Outre-mer  stated,  “The  archives,  property  of  the  French  nation,  are  archives  ‘of 
sovereignty,’  an  extension  of  metropolitan  archives.  They  cannot  be  handed  over  to 
a  foreign  government.”  This  claim  has  a  history.  Even  as  France  was  still  at  war  in 
Algeria,  a  territory  it  defined  as  an  integral  part  of  the  republic,  French  archivists 
proposed  a  definition  of  “of  sovereignty”  in  order  to  explain  why  certain  archives 
produced  in  (French)  Algeria  should  be  sent  to  the  metropole.  It  was  indeed  ar¬ 
chivists  who  made  the  decision  to  “repatriate”  the  so-called  archives  of  formerly 
colonized  territories;  Boyer  would  reaffirm  this  for  Algeria  in  an  article  he  published 
on  “The  Repatriated  Archives”  in  1982,  where  he  wrote  that  “the  General  [de 
Gaulle]  was  apprised  of  the  planned  operation  by  M.  Andre  Chamson,  Director  of 
the  Archives  of  France.  The  response  was  that  it  was  up  to  [Chamson]  to  assume  his 
responsibility.”  Along  with  the  decision  to  transfer,  archivists  defined  the  grounds, 
with  a  1961  report  to  the  profession  noting  that  “the  Director  General  [of  the  Ar¬ 
chives  nationales]  had  the  government  adopt  a  principle  of  distinguishing  between 
archives  ‘of  sovereignty’  .  .  .  ‘historical’  archives  .  .  .  and,  finally,  ‘administrative’  ar¬ 
chives.”  The  archivist  explained  that  the  first  category  of  archives  comprised  “those 

17  All  citations  from  Pierre  Lucain,  La  question  des  archives  algeriennes,”  La  Revue  administrative 
204  (1981):  641-647,  641,  642,  and  642. 

18  “Le  Dr.  Mohamed  Bedjaoui,  membre  de  la  Cour  internationale  de  justice:  ‘Le  droit  international 
regi  le  sort  des  fonds  d’archives,’”  La  Tribune  (Algiers),  June  1,  2012,  latribune-dz.com/telecharger- 
•php?pdf=307;  Lucain,  “La  question  des  archives  algeriennes.”  On  Le  RECOURS,  see  Philippe  Ber¬ 
nard,  “Le  metissage  des  memories:  Un  defi  pour  la  societe  franqaise,”  Hommes  et  migrations  1247  (2004): 
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that  concern  the  work  our  country  did  as  a  sovereign  power,  and  which  must  remain 
the  property  of  France.”  Those  in  the  second  “are  connected  to  the  now-ended  epoch 
of  colonization  and  must  remain  French,  even  if  it  necessitates  giving  microfilms  to 
the  newly  independent  countries.”  The  third  group  were  collections  “necessary  to 
daily  life  in  the  concerned  countries,  and  that  must  as  a  result  remain  there.”  Ref¬ 
erences  to  the  second  of  three  categories  disappeared  from  subsequent  explanations, 
notably  around  1981.  Boyer,  like  others,  distinguished  between  archives  “of  sover¬ 
eignty”  and  archives  he  termed  “of  management”  ( gestion  rather  than  the  earlier 
administration).19 

The  decisions  of  these  French  archivists  set  the  stage,  or  at  least  the  terms,  of 
the  Dispute  and  of  public  controversies  in  Algeria  as  well  as  France;  but  histories 
driven  by  Algerian  actors  help  explain  why  they  happened.  Boyer’s  account  of  the 
process  of  archive  “repatriation”  in  1962  asserts  that  “up  until  then,  the  question  of 
archives  had  been  of  little  concern”  to  the  FLN.  Archival  research  shows  that  he  was 
wrong,  at  the  very  least  when  he  spoke  of  “Algerian  authorities”  and  “the  FLN.”  At 
the  CANA,  it  is  now  possible  to  consult  the  inventory  of  the  “Fonds  Gpra-MAE” 
(the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Algerian  Republic),  which  allow  researchers  to  request  documents  that  the  FLN 
leadership  collected  in  exile,  in  Cairo  and  Tunis,  over  the  course  of  the  revolution.20 
These  resources  make  clear  that  building  an  archive  of  the  Algerian  nation  was  a 
priority  for  “l’Algerie  combattante”  (Fighting  Algeria,  a  nickname  for  the  FLN, 
which  conveyed  its  claim  that  its  struggle  was  that  of  all  Algerians),  for  intertwined 
reasons  of  “sovereignty,”  “administration,”  and  “history.”  FLN  leaders  sent  out 
teams  to  collect  treaties  signed  with  Ottoman  or  other  precursor  states  and  author¬ 
ities  in  the  territory  that,  by  1954,  was  Algeria.  They  sought  historical  documentation 
that  referenced  a  space  distinct  from  other  territories  and  peoples.  The  files  they 
assembled  anchored  one  of  their  key  strategic  gambits:  to  assert  the  existence  of  a 
sovereign  Algerian  state  that  preceded  the  French  conquest.  “The  restoration  of  the 
Algerian  state,  sovereign,  democratic,  and  social,”  was  the  heart  of  the  FLN’s  first 
proclamation,  issued  on  November  1,  1954,  a  stark  rejection  of  French  arguments 
that  “Algeria”  existed,  legally  and  territorially,  because  of  French  decisions  since  the 
conquest.  It  also  was  a  forthright  challenge  to  international  jurists,  who  argued  that 
no  claim  to  sovereignty  had  ever  been  anchored  wholly  in  Algerian  territory,  which 
had  always  been  part  of  a  larger  (imperial)  state,  whether  Roman,  Almoravid,  Al- 

19  “Le  transfert  des  documents  d’archives  aux  autorites  algeriennes:  La  reaction  de  l’Academie  des 
Sciences  d’outre-mer,”  Le  Monde ,  November  26,  1981,  6.  (This  organization  had  been  founded  in  1922 
as  the  Academie  des  sciences  coloniales.)  For  the  letter,  see  Jean  des  Cars,  “Affaire  des  archives:  In¬ 
dignation  national e,”  Figaro-magazine,  November  14, 1981, 116-119.  (The  term  “repatriate”  in  reference 
to  transfers  between  France  and  Algeria  has  a  very  specific  history;  see  Todd  Shepard,  The  Invention 
of  Decolonization:  The  End  of  French  Algeria  and  the  Remaking  of  France,  2nd  ed.  [Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2008], 
140-147.)  Boyer,  “Les  archives  rapatriees,”  55;  “Neuvieme  congres  annuel  des  archivistes  frangais,  Paris- 
Beauvais,  14-17  juin  1961,”  La  Gazette  des  archives  34-35  (1961):  139-143,  here  141. 

20  Boyer,  “Les  archives  rapatriees,”  64.  Here  and  elsewhere,  I  employ  multiple  terms  such  as  Algerian 
“war”  and  “revolution”  that  were  used  by  actors  at  the  time,  in  order  to  highlight  the  many  implications 
and  the  multiple  (and  often  contradictory)  interpretations  of  what  happened.  I  reject  ongoing  efforts 
to  invent  names,  such  as  the  “Algerian  war  for  independence”  or  the  “French-Algeria  war,”  which  work 
to  restrict  the  meaning  of  what  happened  in  the  name  of  “science”  or  objectivity.  Such  approaches,  as 
Nedjib  Sidi-Moussa  shows,  parallel  official  efforts  to  fit  this  multivalent  history  into  nation-state  nar¬ 
ratives;  see  Sidi-Moussa,  “Devenirs  messalistes  (1925-2013):  Sociologie  historique  d’une  aristocratie 
revolutionnaire”  (Ph.D.  thesis,  Universite  Paris  1 — La  Sorbonne,  2013). 
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mohad,  Ottoman,  or  French.  Historians  know  that  FLN  leaders  nimbly  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  changing  international  conditions  to  win  recognition  for  their  unprece¬ 
dented  claim  to  represent  both  a  sovereign  nation,  which  had  never  existed  in 
international  law,  and  a  territory,  which  they  did  not  control.  FLN  leaders  saw  the 
establishment  of  an  archive  as  a  crucial  tool  to  ground  what  they  knew  were  inno¬ 
vative  claims  to  Algerian  sovereignty.21 

The  Evian  Accords,  which  France  and  representatives  of  the  GPRA  initialed  on 
March  18,  1962,  implicitly  recognized  the  victory  of  the  Algerian  nationalists.  Still, 
the  French  government  insisted  that  Algerian  sovereignty  would  be  created  by  the 
two  referenda  the  Accords  made  possible  (one  in  France  and  the  other  in  Algeria), 
and  not  “restored.”  Even  as  they  rejected  such  colonialist  arguments,  FLN  leaders 
continued  to  worry  about  their  need  for  archives.  In  the  final  pre-independence  con¬ 
gress  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Algerian  Revolution  (CNRA),  which  took  place 
in  Tripoli  in  late  May  and  early  June  1962,  longtime  nationalist  politician  Ahmed 
Boumendjel  argued  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  immediately  “to  save  archives  of  the 
Turkish  epoch  and  that  concern  the  question  of  habous  [Muslim  charitable  foun¬ 
dations].”  In  the  midst  of  discussions  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  “Tripoli  Program” 
that  denounced  the  just-adopted  Evian  Accords  as  “neocolonialist,”  one  speaker 
identified  the  failure  of  FLN  negotiators  to  bring  the  “archives  question”  into  dis¬ 
cussions  with  France  as  “one  of  the  greatest  failures.”  This  places  Boyer’s  1982  ar¬ 
gument  that  “the  [Evian]  accords  do  not  even  mention”  archives  in  a  different  light. 
Soon  after  independence,  the  Algerian  government  asked  UNESCO  to  send  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  advise  them  on  how  to  redefine  and  reorganize  the  archives  “at  every  level: 
juridical,  scientific,  administrative,  etc.”22 


In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  UNESCO  was  engaged  in  an  international  proj¬ 
ect  to  modernize  archives,  one  aspect  of  a  transnational  effort  to  transform  state¬ 
centric  archives  into  depositories  of  a  far  broader  range  of  sources.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  French  theorists  of  “archivistics,”  Yves  Perotin,  authored  the  UNESCO 
report,  which  announced  that  all  of  its  recommendations  turned  around  two  prin¬ 
ciples:  to  maintain  the  organic  continuity  of  the  collections  and  “to  take  advantage 
of  the  fundamental  changes  taking  place  in  Algeria  to  define  a  wholly  modern  ar- 
chivistic  regime.”  If  the  first  principle  was  axiomatic  for  modern  archivists,  the  sec¬ 
ond  promised  both  to  offer  Algerians  and  historians  access  to  (the  Democratic  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of)  Algeria’s  past  and  to  place  “revolutionary”  Algeria,  here  as  in  so 
many  domains,  in  a  vanguard  position.  This  definition  of  the  “modern”  archive  re¬ 
curred  in  early  1960s  discussions  among  French  archivists.  The  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  president  of  the  French  Association  of  Archivists,  was  the  model,  a 
country  where  “they  passionately  pursue,  without  regard  to  borders,  any  written 

21  Matthew  Connelly,  A  Diplomatic  Revolution:  Algeria’s  Fight  for  Independence  and  the  Origins  of  the 
Post-Cold  War  Era  (New  York,  2002);  Shepard,  “A  l’heure  des  ‘grands  ensembles’  et  de  la  guerre 
d’Algerie.” 

22  “5e  seance  presidee  par  Benyahia  Mohamed  Seddik”  of  the  CNRA  Congress  of  Tripoli,  May-June 
1962  (June  1, 1962),  99-101,  Centre  des  Archives  nationals  d’Algerie  (CANA),  Fonds  CNRA  13.1.  (On 
the  Boumendjels,  see  Malika  Rahal,  Ali  Boumendjel,  1919-1957:  Une  affaire  franqaise,  une  histoire  al- 
gerienne  [Paris,  2010]).  Boyer,  “Les  archives  rapatriees,”  65.  Perotin,  Archives  publiques,  4. 
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Figure  1:  Centre  des  Archives  nationales  d’Algerie,  Bir  Khadem,  Algeria.  Photo  by  Dr.  Fouad  South 


testimonials  that  might  relate  to  their  country.”  What  in  1965  became  the  French 
Overseas  Archives,  in  Aix-en-Provence  (AOM),  was  wholly  modern  in  this  sense: 
under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Boyer,  now  repatriated  from  Algeria,  it  joined  together 
collections  taken  from  existing  and  now-disappeared  ministries  with  those  “repa¬ 
triated”  from  overseas.  It  was  to  be  an  archive  that  gave  access  to  history:  a  colonial 
past  now  concluded.  Unlike  any  existing  French  state  archive,  it  was  not  designed 
also  to  hold  materials  necessary  for  “administration”  or  “management.”  Algeria’s 
National  Archives,  too,  have  focused  on  collecting  any  and  all  documents  that  speak 
to  Algeria’s  “linear”  history,  from  the  Roman  Empire  through  the  revolution,  as 
their  former  director  describes.23 

The  “modern”  archives  of  the  1960s  took  shape  in  the  era  of  decolonization,  and 
the  history  they  focused  on  documenting  was  newly  and  starkly  national:  nation¬ 
states,  which  no  longer  had  either  an  empire  or  overseers  overseas.  The  history  of 
the  Dispute  foregrounds  an  odd  and  very  telling  coincidence:  while  some  archivists 
were  redesigning  archives,  others  were  defining  what  “sovereignty”  meant.  For  the 
definition  of  “of  sovereignty”  that  governed  the  division  of  the  Algerian  archives  was 
not  rooted  in  decisions  made  at  Westphalia  in  1648,  or  San  Francisco  in  1945;  nor 

23  Perotin,  Archives  publiques,  4.  (Perotin’s  most  influential  work  was  “L’administration  et  les  ‘trois 
ages’  des  archives,”  Seine  et  Paris  20  [1961]:  1-4  [translated  as  “Administration  and  the  ‘Three  Ages’ 
of  Archives,”  American  Archivist  29,  no.  3  (1966):  363-369]).  Francois  Dousset,  “Le  ‘Mot’  du  President,” 
La  Gazette  des  archives  48  (1965):  3-4;  on  the  AOM  (formerly  the  CAOM),  see  Mbaye,  “Le  CAOM”; 
Robert  Avezou,  “Le  ‘Mot’  du  President,”  La  Gazette  des  archives  40  (1963):  3-4;  Laroche,  “Les  archives 
de  l’expansion  frangaise  outre-mer  conservees  en  metropole”;  Badjadja,  “Panorama  des  archives  de 
l’Algerie  moderne  et  contemporaine.” 
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did  it  reference  Jean  Bodin,  Thomas  Hobbes,  or  even  Carl  Schmitt.  Rather,  in  1960- 
1961  in  Paris,  Chamson  relied  on  precedents  that  a  previous  director  general  had 
fixed  in  1954  (to  decide  which  archives  the  French  would  take  with  them  as  they  left 
Vietnam)  to  define  what  Algerian  archives  were  “of  sovereignty.”24  In  a  context 
where  states  across  the  world  were  affirming  and  also  negotiating  away  sover¬ 
eignty,  archivists  in  France  and  Algeria  defined  what  sovereignty  was,  and  there¬ 
fore  what  kinds  of  documents  were  part  of  national  history.  As  a  French  archivist 
explained  in  2004,  in  reference  to  the  Dispute,  the  definition  of  “of  sovereignty” 
was  “the  rights  France  has  to  an  archival  patrimony  that  corresponds  to  a  chapter 
of  her  history.”25 

The  definition  of  “of  sovereignty”  that  the  AOM  depends  on  explicitly  affirms 
that  France  acted  in  the  colonies,  that  the  French  state  made  things  and  choices 
which  shaped  shared  histories.  This  certainty,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  did  not  actually 
govern  which  archives  remained  in  Algeria  in  1962  and  which  ones  French  author¬ 
ities  took.  A  group  of  doctoral  students  reporting  on  their  work  in  Algerian  archives 
in  2002-2004  noted  that  large  quantities  of  archives  that  clearly  fell  under  the  def¬ 
inition  of  “of  sovereignty”  as  proclaimed  by  Chambon  and  Boyer  remain  in  Algeria. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  most  recent — and,  presumably,  the  most  sensitive — 
collections.  Despite  the  principles  that  supposedly  governed  the  dispatch  of  archives 
to  France,  “already  assembled  and  classified  [pre-1945]  archives  were  easier  for  the 
movers  to  put  into  boxes.  When  it  came  to  more  recent  documentation,”  their  survey 
suggests,  “improvisation  reigned  more  often  than  not.”  They  make  the  important 
point  that  “the  historian  who  presumes  that  the  distinction  between  archives  ‘of 
sovereignty’  and  ‘of  management’  strictly  reflects”  which  archives  remain  in  Algeria 
and  which  the  French  took  “would  be  mistaken.”26 

What  the  archivists  did  do  with  their  vague  and  inapplicable  definition  of  “of 
sovereignty”  was  erase  exactly  what,  as  French  authorities  had  for  so  long 
claimed,  distinguished  Algeria  from  other  overseas  possessions,  whether  of 
France  or  of  any  modern  state:  as  part  of  France,  French  sovereignty  was  not  just 
exercised  in  Algeria,  it  in  part  was  anchored  there,  too.  This  idea  that  Algeria 
helped  make  modern  France  (especially  in  its  republican  form),  juridically  and 
institutionally,  was  repeatedly  invoked  with  assertions  that  twentieth-century 
France  was  “a  great  Muslim  nation,”  as  one  French  senator  put  it  in  1960.  Con¬ 
cretely,  the  legal  definition  of  French  nationality  was  made  (1889)  to  govern 
Algeria.  Symbolically,  it  was  in  Algiers  that  Charles  de  Gaulle  proclaimed  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  which  rejected  the  Vichy  state’s 
claims  to  incarnate  France.  It  was  in  Algiers  that  the  Fourth  Republic  fell  and 
that  the  Fifth  Republic  (that  is,  today’s)  took  shape.27 

24  Gerard  Ermisse,  “L’actualite  des  contentieux  archivistiques,”  in  Cornu  and  Fromageau,  Archives 
et  patrimoine,  1:  54-55. 

25  Juliette  Doury-Bonnet,  “Algerie,  Faeces  aux  sources,”  Bulletin  des  bibliotheques  de  France  2  (2004): 
125-126,  http://bbf.enssib.fr/consulter/bbf-2004-02-0125-015. 

26  Ibid.;  Akihito  Kudo,  Raed  Bader,  and  Didier  Guignard,  “Des  lieux  pour  la  recherche  en  Algerie,” 
Bulletin  de  I’institut  d'Histoire  du  temps  present  83  (June  2004):  158-168,  here  166.  See  also  Annick 
Lacroix,  Claire  Marynower,  and  Hugo  Vermeren,  “Retour  sur  les  archives  algeriennes ,”  Vinetieme  Siecle: 
Revue  d’histoire  6  (2011):  147-149. 

27  Todd  Shepard,  “Decolonization  and  the  Republic,”  in  Edward  Berenson,  Vincent  Duclert,  and 
Christophe  Prochasson,  eds.,  The  French  Republic  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2011),  252-261. 
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Algerian  independence  made  this  past  disappear  from  view.  It  did  this,  para¬ 
doxically,  even  as  decolonization  also  brought  into  being  new  archives,  in  France  and 
Algeria,  and  more  broadly  helped  give  form  to  new  ways  of  archiving.  As  Perotin 
described,  only  a  wholly  new  country  such  as  Algeria  could  “define  a  wholly  modern 
archivistic  regime.”  At  the  very  moment  that  states  such  as  France  and  Algeria  be¬ 
came  newly  national,  archivists  sought  to  shift  from  archiving  the  state  to  archiving 
the  nation.  As  late  as  1956,  T.  R.  Schellenberg’s  still-influential  Modern  Archives: 
Principles  and  Techniques — which  focused  on  the  very  U.S.  and  British  archivists  that 
French  commentators  identified  as  at  the  forefront  of  “modern”  practices — con¬ 
tinued  to  insist  that  state  archivists  should  concern  themselves  “with  the  materials 
produced  by  the  governments  they  serve.”  The  “active  policy”  of  collecting  non-state 
materials  that  archivists  around  the  world  were  just  beginning  to  adopt  took  shape 
in  just-decolonized  countries.  Perotin’s  report  for  UNESCO  detailed  the  archival 
law  he  proposed  for  Algeria,  the  first  article  of  which  would  “define  the  ‘National 
Archives  Collection  [fonds].’  Unknown  in  Western  archivistic  theory,  this  concept 
is  fruitfully  simple.”  He  explained  what  made  it  generative:  “I  chose  the  term  ‘na¬ 
tional,’  rather  than  ‘of  the  State,’  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  even  broader  and 
less  likely  to  focus  only  on  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  executive.  The  na¬ 
tional  archives  must  aggressively  include  the  papers  of  all  national  organizations, 
whether  they  are  political,  trade  unions,  economic  actors,  etc.”  Just  two  years  before, 
the  UNESCO  mission  to  newly  independent  Tanganyika  had  reminded  readers  that 
“sound  history  is  based  on  a  wide  selection  of  sources.”  Marcia  Wright,  an  “American 
post-graduate  historian  with  experience  in  archival  work,”  called  for  the  Dar  es  Sa¬ 
laam  archive  to  seek  out  the  records  of  “independent  anthropologists  who  have 
worked  in  the  country .  .  .  Diaries  and  papers  of  long-time  residents  and  missionaries, 
participants  and  observers  in  Tanganyika’s  development,  .  .  .  African  leaders.” 
Wright,  it  must  be  noted,  also  proposed  that  “everything  in  Tanganyika  argues  for 
a  liberal  policy  regarding  restrictions  on  the  use  of  archives  and  declassification  of 
colonial  records.”  This  was  because  “a  new  country  can  only  benefit  by  a  reputation 
for  cooperation  with  scholars  whose  works,  in  turn,  will  increase  knowledge  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika  in  the  world.”  The  phrase  that  Perotin  used  to  explain  why  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  countries  (such  as  Algeria)  were  so  important  to  archivists’  efforts  to  establish 
a  “wholly  modern  archivistic  regime,”  however,  tells  us  more  about  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  since:  “countries  whose  sovereignty  is  ancient  cannot  always  allow  them¬ 
selves”  to  do  so.28 

Perotin  reminds  us  how  tightly  archives  and  sovereignty  are  bound  together  in 
the  modern  era  even  as  he  argues  that  the  (archival)  history  that  countries  required 
was  broadly  “national”  rather  than  merely  state-centric.  While  he  asserts  that  this 
broadening  was  a  form  of  progress,  it  was  a  claim  that  made  sense  because  of  a  new 

28  T.  R.  Schellenberg,  Modem  Archives:  Principles  and  Techniques  (Chicago,  1956),  15.  Perotin,  Ar¬ 
chives  publiques,  4;  on  “active”  archival  practice,  see  Association  des  archivistes  frangais,  Manuel 
d’archivistique ;  Marcia  Wright,  “Report  on  the  Government  Records  and  Public  Archives  of  Tanganyika 
with  Recommendations  for  a  National  Archives,”  November  2,  1962,  UNESCO  Archives,  158073,  24, 
17,  18,  http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0015/001580/158073eb.pdf;  description  of  Wright  from  J.  R. 
Ede,  “Tanganyika:  Development  of  National  Archives  (July  1963 — June  1964),”  October  1964, 
UNESCO  Archives  EPTA/TANGANAC/1,  1,  http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0000/000076/007641EB 
.pdf;  Perotin,  Archives  publiques,  4. 
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context.  Decolonization,  we  might  say,  required  more  attention  to  the  first  term  of 
the  nation-state,  now  that  imperial  state  forms  were  discredited  (and  even  more  so 
as  postwar  expectations  that  the  future  of  all  states  would  be  supranational  had 
largely  disappeared  by  the  early  1960s).  New  ways  of  doing  history,  and  the  new 
practices  of  archival  collecting  that  help  make  them  possible,  did  emerge  during  the 
era  of  decolonization.  They  promised  to  allow  historians  to  definitively  break  with 
the  nineteenth-century  axiom  that  “History  is  [only]  past  politics.”  Archives  in  post¬ 
decolonization  Algeria  and  Tanzania  (the  country  Tanganyika  formed  with  Zanzibar 
in  1964)  have  worked  to  collect  new  kinds  of  sources  that  will  make  possible  histories 
of  the  nation  rather  than  just  histories  of  the  state.  Yet  the  history  of  access  to 
archives  in  both  countries  has  been  rather  difficult.  With  a  similar  mandate,  the 
French  AOM,  too,  has  not  given  evidence  of  the  promise  an  American  scholar  con¬ 
veyed  in  1966  in  saying  that  it  was  “meant  to  be  somewhat  more  accessible  than  the 
archives  in  Paris,  where  the  50  year  rule  is  still  strictly  applied.”29 


The  turn  to  archiving  the  nation,  rather  than  just  archiving  the  state,  appeared 
more  true  to  the  past  in  the  same  years  in  which  decolonized  states  claimed  to  be 
more  true  to  their  nations.  Both  promised  more  access  to  truth  and  freedom,  and 
thus  a  less  complicated  relationship  to  sovereignty.  The  history  of  the  Dispute,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  that  what  emerged  were  different  paradoxes,  rather  than  the  end  of 
limiting  contradictions. 

That  so  many  of  today’s  archive  controversies  concern  the  mid-twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  “end  of  empire” — as  the  essays  in  this  roundtable  remind  us — is  the  result 
of  more  than  just  efforts  to  hide  embarrassing  pasts.  They  speak  to  how  much 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  shaped  by  post-decolonization  concerns.  In  former 
colonizers,  some  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  result  from  the  steps  taken  to 
redefine  states  and  nations  as  wholly  “European”  despite  their  extra-European 
histories,  as  well  as  from  how  decolonization  shaped  the  concomitant  establish¬ 
ment  of  modern  “social  citizenship”  welfare  states.  Among  the  formerly  colo¬ 
nized,  the  work  done  to  cement  national  identities,  often  accompanied  by  the 
elaboration  of  highly  centralized  administrations,  continues  to  trouble  efforts  to 
link  states  to  people.  So,  too,  have  efforts  to  negotiate  relationships  with  their 
former  colonizers,  which  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  rendered  even  more  compli¬ 
cated.  One  response  is  to  pretend  that  still  more  modern  archives  might  open  up 
sources  that  could  fully  illuminate  all  such  questions.  Yet  historians  might  gain 
much  from  the  recognition  that  archival  disputes — about  what  limits  national 
archives  place  on  access  to  documents;  on  how  they  organize  and  manage  their 
collections — themselves  offer  telling  clues  about  the  ongoing  difficulties  of  think¬ 
ing  “nation”  and  “state”  together.  For  such  control  offers  modern  states  the  rare 
possibility  to  exercise  sovereignty  in  ways  that  link  past  and  present  to  state- 

29  On  expectations  that  the  (near)  future  would  be  supranational  and  their  collapse,  see  Shepard, 
“A  l’heure  des  ‘grands  ensembles’  et  de  la  guerre  d’Algerie.”  See  Rahal,  “Fused  Together  and  Torn 
Apart”;  Charles  Magaya  and  James  Lowry,  “The  National  Archives  of  Tanzania  Fifty  Years  after  Marcia 
Wright’s  Report  on  the  Government  Records  and  Public  Archives  of  Tanganyika,”  Comma  2,  no.  1 
(2012):  47-58;  Joanne  Coyle  Dauphin,  “French  Provincial  Centers  of  Documentation  and  Research  on 
Africa,”  African  Studies  Bulletin  9,  no.  3  (1966):  48-65,  here  54. 
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owned  facilities  and  public  employees,  despite  international  conventions  and  the 
summons  of  transnational  publics.  It  thus  offers  rich  material  for  historical  analy¬ 
ses  that  seek  to  work  with  as  well  as  against  the  grain  of  the  archives. 


Todd  Shepard  is  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Co-Director  of  the  Program 
for  the  Study  of  Women,  Gender,  and  Sexuality  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Invention  of  Decolonization:  The  Algerian  War  and  the 
Remaking  of  France  (Cornell  University  Press,  2006)  and  Voices  of  Decoloni¬ 
zation:  A  Brief  History  with  Documents  (Bedford/St.  Martin’s,  2014),  as  well  as 
numerous  articles.  His  France,  Sex,  and  “ Arab  Men,  ”  1962-1979,  is  forthcoming 
(Editions  Payot,  2016),  and  he  is  completing  a  manuscript  titled  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  and  the  End  of  Empires:  “Integration”  in  France  (1956-1962)  and  the  Race 
Question  in  the  Cold  War  World. 
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Where  (and  what)  is  the  archive  of  decolonization?  Given  the  tenor  of  scholarship 
on  the  history  of  archives,  it  may  seem  counterintuitive  even  to  pose  this  question. 
Historians  and  anthropologists  have  painstakingly  detailed  the  vagaries  of  colonial 
archival  production.1  But  sources  pertaining  to  the  dismantling  and  reconfiguration 
of  imperial  power — as  opposed  to  its  creation — have  received  very  little  attention.2 

Earlier  versions  of  this  essay  were  delivered  as  talks  at  Columbia  University,  the  Institute  for  Historical 
Research,  Harvard  University,  and  the  Graduate  Center  at  CUNY;  I  thank  the  audiences  for  their 
insightful  questions  and  comments.  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  other  participants  in  this  roundtable, 
as  well  as  from  the  astute  readers’  and  editors’  reports  from  the  American  Historical  Review.  For  their 
enormously  helpful  readings  of  this  essay,  I  thank  Stephanie  Camp,  Lynn  Thomas,  James  Vernon,  and 
most  of  all,  my  intrepid  co-organizer  of  this  roundtable,  Sarah  Stein. 

1  See,  e.g.,  Clare  Anderson,  “Introduction  to  Marginal  Centers:  Writing  Life  Histories  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  World,”  Journal  of  Social  History  45,  no.  2  (Winter  2011):  335-344;  Anjali  R.  Arondekar,  For  the 
Record:  On  Sexuality  and  the  Colonial  Archive  in  India  (Durham,  N.C.,  2009);  Ann  Blair  and  Jennifer 
Milligan,  “Introduction,”  Toward  a  Cultural  History  of  Archives,  Special  Issue,  Archival  Science  7,  no.  4 
(2007):  289-296;  Edmund  Burke  III,  “The  Creation  of  the  Moroccan  Colonial  Archive,  1880-1930,” 
History  and  Anthropology  18,  no.  1  (2007):  1-9;  Antoinette  Burton,  Dwelling  in  the  Archive:  Women 
Writing  House,  Home,  and  History  in  Late  Colonial  India  (Oxford,  2003);  Burton,  ed.,  Archive  Stories: 
Facts,  Fiction,  and  the  Writing  of  History  (Durham,  N.C.,  2005);  Indrani  Chatterjee,  “Testing  the  Local 
against  the  Colonial  Archive,”  History  Workshop  Journal  44  (1997):  215-224;  Nicholas  B.  Dirks,  “Co¬ 
lonial  Histories  and  Native  Informants:  Biography  of  an  Archive,”  in  Carol  A.  Breckenridge  and  Peter 
van  der  Veer,  eds.,  Orientalism  and  the  Postcolonial  Predicament:  Perspectives  on  South  Asia  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  1993),  279-313;  Dirks,  “The  Crimes  of  Colonialism:  Anthropology  and  the  Textualization  of  In¬ 
dia,”  in  Peter  Pels  and  Oscar  Salemink,  eds.,  Colonial  Subjects:  Essays  in  the  Practical  History  of  An¬ 
thropology  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1999),  153-179;  Durba  Ghosh,  “Decoding  the  Nameless:  Gender, 
Subjectivity,  and  Historical  Methodologies  in  Reading  the  Archives  of  Colonial  India,”  in  Kathleen 
Wilson,  ed.,  A  New  Imperial  History:  Culture,  Identity,  and  Modernity,  1660-1840  (Cambridge,  2004), 
297-316;  Ghosh,  “Another  Set  of  Imperial  Turns?,”  American  Historical  Review  117,  no.  3  (June  2012): 
772-793;  Carolyn  Hamilton  et  al.,  eds.,  Refiguring  the  Archive  (Dordrecht,  2002);  Ranajit  Guha,  “Chan¬ 
dra’s  Death,”  Subaltern  Studies  5  (1986):  135-165;  Betty  Joseph,  Reading  the  East  India  Company,  1 720- 
1840:  Colonial  Currencies  of  Gender  (Chicago,  2004);  Saloni  Mathur,  “History  and  Anthropology  in 
South  Asia:  Rethinking  the  Archive,”  Annual  Review  of  Anthropology  29  (2000):  89-106;  Mary  Poovey, 
“The  Limits  of  the  Universal  Knowledge  Project:  British  India  and  the  East  Indiamen,”  Critical  Inquiry 
31,  no.  1  (2004):  183-202;  Emma  Rothschild,  The  Inner  Life  of  Empires:  An  Eighteenth-Century  History 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  2011);  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak,  “The  Rani  of  Sirmur:  An  Essay  in  Reading  the 
Archives,”  History  and  Theory  24,  no.  3  (1985):  247-272. 

2  Intriguing  exceptions  are  Jean  Allman,  “Phantoms  of  the  Archive:  Kwame  Nkrumah,  a  Nazi  Pilot 
Named  Hanna,  and  the  Contingencies  of  Postcolonial  History-Writing ,”  American  Historical  Review  118, 
no.  1  (February  2013):  104-129;  Stephen  Ellis,  “Writing  Histories  of  Contemporary  Africa,”  Journal  of 
African  History  43,  no.  1  (2002):  1—26;  Todd  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization:  The  Algerian  War 
and  the  Remaking  of  France  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2006);  and  Shepard,  “‘History  Is  Past  Politics’?  Archives, 
‘Tainted  Evidence,’  and  the  Return  of  the  State,”  American  Historical  Review  115,  no.  2  (2010):  474-483; 
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My  own  work  on  and  with  such  sources  has  led  me  to  meditate  on  the  following 
questions:  What  is  decolonization?  Where  and  when  do  we  believe  that  it  took  (or 
is  still  taking)  place?  Where  do  we  look  to  find  out  about  it,  and  how  might  our 
options  be  changing? 

Historians  of  European  empires  have  often  tended  to  assume  that  we  all  know — 
and  agree  upon — what  “decolonization”  means,  and  how  to  measure  its  outcomes. 
But  the  extraordinarily  diverse  challenges  to  European  empires  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  singular  process.* * 3  Even  for  a  single  empire,  there  were  always  multiple  decolo¬ 
nizations,  taking  place  on  different  timelines  for  varied  populations.  Our  inatten¬ 
tiveness  to  the  archival  dimension  of  decolonization  has  created  a  false  certainty 
regarding  the  meaning  of  decolonization  itself.  Conceiving  of  decolonization  as  an 
archival  event  can  enrich  our  understanding  of  its  diverse  histories  and  give  it  a  new 
multidimensionality. 

I  wish  to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  question  of  why  certain  sources  pertaining 
to  decolonization  are  or  are  not  available,  and  how  their  availability  is  organized.4 
Through  working  on  some  of  my  own  “archive  stories,”  which  speak  to  the  complex 
dynamics  of  secrecy  and  openness  in  Britain  during  the  reconfiguration  of  imperial 
power,  I  have  learned  why  some  elements  of  decolonization  have  been  so  difficult 
to  see.5  The  politics  of  archival  access  have  shaped  how  decolonization  has  been 
defined  (as  a  diplomatic  process  rather  than  a  social  one),  as  well  as  where  we  think 
it  took  place  (overseas  rather  than  in  Britain)  and  to  whom  we  think  it  mattered 
(policymakers  rather  than  ordinary  citizens). 

The  longstanding  distinction  between  the  high  politics  of  decolonization  overseas 
and  its  domestic  aspects  needs  to  be  called  into  question.  This  distinction  has  not 
been  merely  conceptual  in  the  minds  of  historians,  but  rather  has  been  embedded 
into  the  structures  of  archives  upon  which  histories  of  decolonization  have  been 
based.  From  a  metropolitan  vantage  point,  the  National  Archives’  files  on  domestic 
social  welfare  reveal  a  more  diverse  history  of  decolonization  and  its  actors:  one  that 
is  social  and  familial  rather  than  exclusively  political. 

Mapping  more  precisely  where  and  when  the  theme  of  decolonization  shows  up 
in  the  National  Archives  can  aid  us  in  understanding  not  only  the  unevenness  of 
decolonization’s  own  historiography,  but  also  some  of  the  broader  dynamics  of  se¬ 
crecy  and  openness  in  Britain’s  culture  of  information  and  the  category  of  the  in¬ 
timate  in  postwar  British  history.  Moreover,  these  sources  can  help  us  reevaluate  the 
impact  of  decolonization  on  individual  and  social  experience. 

In  thinking  through  the  relative  absence  of  a  historiography  of  archives  and  de- 


see  also  Sandhya  Shetty  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Bellamy,  “Postcolonialism’s  Archive  Fever,”  Diacritics  30, 

no.  1  (2000):  25-48. 

3  Shepard,  ‘“History  Is  Past  Politics’?”  See  also  Frederick  Cooper,  “Decolonizing  Situations:  The 
Rise,  Fall  and  Rise  of  Colonial  Studies,  1951-2001,”  French  Politics,  Culture  and  Society  20,  no.  2  (2002): 
47-76;  Cooper,  “Possibility  and  Constraint:  African  Independence  in  Historical  Perspective,”  Journal 
of  African  History  49,  no.  2  (2008):  167-196. 

4  Todd  Shepard  invites  scholars  to  consider  this  question  in  “History  Is  Past  Politics?”;  see  also 
Jordanna  Bailkin,  The  Afterlife  of  Empire  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2012). 

5  I  am  influenced  here  by  Antoinette  Burton’s  “Archive  Stories:  Gender  in  the  Making  of  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Histories,”  in  Philippa  Levine,  ed.,  Gender  and  Empire  (Oxford,  2004),  281-293;  and  Bur¬ 
ton,  Archive  Stories. 
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colonization,  the  exceptionally  rich  body  of  work  on  colonial  archives  provides  both 
guidance  and  caveats.  How  can  we  explain  the  industry  of  attentiveness  to  the  co¬ 
lonial  archive,  the  ongoing  proliferation  of  scholarship  about  archives  in  colonial 
eras  and  locales?  Why  have  its  counterparts  in  later  eras  been  largely  ignored?  And 
how  has  this  oversight  entrenched  certain  historiographical  divisions? 


Many  scholars  have  argued  that  colonialism  was  archive-dependent  from  its  ear¬ 
liest  manifestations.  The  first  European  colonial  explorers  perceived  detailed  re¬ 
cordkeeping  as  a  vital  matter  of  life  and  death:  a  mechanism  to  recalibrate  the  de¬ 
mographic  balance  of  power  between  rulers  and  ruled.  We  might  say  the  same,  of 
course,  about  most  systems  of  governance.6  Yet  some  have  proposed  that  colonial 
states  are  more  closely  allied  with  archives  than  are  other  state  forms,  because  co¬ 
lonialism  relies  on  the  upholding  of  classificatory  systems  (for  example,  of  racial 
difference)  that  require  elaborate  archival  apparatuses.7 

Colonialism — with  its  complex  cycles  of  acquisition  and  loss — is  a  key  element 
in  the  story  of  how  documents  came  to  be  where  they  are.8  Antoinette  Burton  has 
charted  how  the  physical  space  of  the  British  Library’s  India  Office,  with  its  “portraits 
of  ‘Oriental  despots’”  and  “residual  clubland  feel,”  is  “marked  by  the  trappings  of 
colonial  rule.”  Colonial  archives,  she  warns,  are  not  merely  repositories  of  docu¬ 
ments,  but  also  “whispering  galleries,  land  mines,  and  crime  scenes.”9  The  anthro¬ 
pologist  and  historian  Nicholas  Dirks  sees  colonial  archives  as  uniquely  opaque.  He 
vividly  describes  his  sense  of  anxiety  upon  entering  a  space  that  mirrors  and  amplifies 
colonialism’s  own  distortions.  For  him,  the  colonial  archive  emblematizes  everything 
wrong  with  state  archives — their  imbalances  and  silences,  intertwined  with  their 
claims  of  objectivity.10 

This  assertion  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  colonial  archive  has  been  widely  echoed, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  histories  of  sexuality  and  family  life.11  Ann  Laura  Stoler 

6  For  an  exploration  of  these  themes  with  regard  to  early  modern  France,  see  Jacob  Soli,  The  In¬ 
formation  Master:  Jean-Baptise  Colbert’s  Secret  State  Intelligence  System  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  2009). 

7  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain:  Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  2009);  see  also  C.  A.  Bayly,  An  Empire  of  Information:  Political  Intelligence  and  Social 
Communication  in  North  India,  c.  1780-1880  (New  York,  1997);  Bernard  S.  Cohn,  Colonialism  and  Its 
Forms  of  Knowledge:  The  British  in  India  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2006);  Miles  Ogborn,  Indian  Ink:  Script  and 
Print  in  the  Making  of  the  East  India  Company  (Chicago,  2007).  For  a  contrasting  view  of  the  capacities 
and  limitations  of  the  colonial  state’s  archives,  see  Megan  Vaughan,  Curing  Their  Ills:  Colonial  Power 
and  African  Illness  (Cambridge,  1991);  and  see  also  Frederick  Cooper,  “Conflict  and  Connection:  Re¬ 
thinking  Colonial  African  History,”  American  Historical  Review  99,  no.  5  (December  1994):  1516-1545. 

8  Jeannette  Allis  Bastian,  “A  Question  of  Custody:  The  Colonial  Archives  of  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,”  American  Archivist  64,  no.  1  (2001):  96-114. 

9  Burton,  “Archive  Stories,”  94,  95;  see  also  Barbara  Harlow,  “Sappers  in  the  Stacks:  Colonial  Ar¬ 
chives,  Land  Mines  and  Truth  Commissions,”  boundary  2  25,  no.  2  (1998):  179-204. 

10  Nicholas  B.  Dirks,  “Annals  of  the  Archive:  Ethnographic  Notes  on  the  Sources  of  History,”  in 
Brian  Keith  Axel,  ed.,  From  the  Margins:  Historical  Anthropology  and  Its  Futures  (Durham,  N.C.,  2002), 
47-65,  here  47,  62-63. 

11  See,  e.g.,  Tony  Ballantyne  and  Antoinette  Burton,  eds.,  Moving  Subjects:  Gender,  Mobility,  and 
Intimacy  in  an  Age  of  Global  Empire  (Urbana,  Ill.,  2008);  Durba  Ghosh,  Sex  and  the  Family  in  Colonial 
India:  The  Making  of  Empire  (Cambridge,  2006);  Ghosh,  “National  Narratives  and  the  Politics  of  Mis¬ 
cegenation:  Britain  and  India,”  in  Burton,  Archive  Stories,  27-44;  Charu  Gupta,  “Writing  Sex  and  Sex¬ 
uality:  Archives  of  Colonial  North  India,”  Journal  of  Women’s  History  23,  no.  4  (2011):  12-35;  Chris¬ 
topher  J.  Lee,  “Gender  without  Groups:  Confession,  Resistance  and  Selfhood  in  the  Colonial  Archive,” 
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proposes  that  we  attend  not  only  to  colonialism’s  archival  content,  but  also  to  what 
she  describes  as  its  peculiar  form.  For  many  scholars,  colonial  archives  dramatize  a 
larger  story  of  archival  injustice.  Theirs  is  the  prototypical  archive  story,  and  their 
shortcomings  and  failures  are  those  of  all  archives  writ  both  small  and  large.  Thus 
the  colonial  archive  becomes  both  representative  and  distinctive.  I  would  ask 
whether  colonial  archives  truly  are  so  peculiar,  and  what  relationship  they  bear  to 
other  moments  of  archival  practice. 

Scholarship  on  colonial  archives  often  cuts  off  abruptly  with  the  transition  to 
independence,  as  if  archives  became  more  straightforward  at  this  juncture.12  But 
decolonization  prompted  a  variety  of  new  archival  crises  and  opportunities,  gener¬ 
ating  its  own  forms  of  knowledge  and  agnotology.13  The  process  of  closing  down 
imperial  administrations,  a  key  moment  of  decision-making  about  provenance, 
brought  tremendous  archival  demands.14  As  independence  struggles  raged,  files 
flooded  into  London;  officials  in  Cyprus  inquired  whether  they  should  send  their 
fifteen  tons  of  paper  or  have  an  archivist  from  London  sort  through  it  abroad.  In 
Cape  Town,  after  South  Africa  left  the  Commonwealth,  the  Colonial  Office  planned 
to  destroy  75  percent  of  its  records.  Any  papers  that  might  embarrass  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  were  to  be  sent  directly  to  London.  In  Botswana,  local  archivists  were 
forbidden  to  view  “sensitive”  files;  this  labor-intensive  rule  required  that  each  doc¬ 
ument  be  scrutinized  to  determine  its  destination.  The  archivist  Daphne  Gifford 
reported  that  her  office  was  “chaotic,  a  mad  tea  party  with  everyone  screaming  ‘No 
room;  no  room’  from  morn  till  night.”15  Embassy  officials’  wives  were  paid  £40  per 
month  to  weed  through  the  South  African  records;  these  women  were  accused  of 


Gender  and  History  24,  no.  3  (2012):  701-717;  Philippa  Levine,  Prostitution,  Race  and  Politics:  Policing 
Venereal  Disease  in  the  British  Empire  (New  York,  2003);  Matt  K.  Matsuda,  Empire  of  Love:  Histories 
of  France  and  the  Pacific  (Oxford,  2005);  Vicente  L.  Rafael,  White  Love  and  Other  Events  in  Filipino 
History  (Durham,  N.C.,  2000);  Rothschild,  The  Inner  Life  of  Empires',  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  Carnal  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  Imperial  Power:  Race  and  the  Intimate  in  Colonial  Rule  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2002);  Stoler,  ed., 
Haunted  by  Empire:  Geographies  of  Intimacy  in  North  American  History  (Durham,  N.C.,  2006). 

12  One  notable  exception  is  the  literature  on  South  African  archives,  in  which  scholars  have  traced 
the  complex  relationship  between  colonial  and  postcolonial  recordkeeping.  See,  e.g.,  Carolyn  Hamilton 
et  al.,  “Introduction,”  in  Hamilton  et  al.,  Refiguring  the  Archive,  7-17;  Verne  Harris,  Exploring  Archives: 
An  Introduction  to  Archival  Ideas  and  Practice  in  South  Africa  (Pretoria,  2000);  Premesh  Lalu,  “The 
Border  and  the  Body:  Post-Phenomenological  Reflections  on  the  Borders  of  Apartheid,”  South  African 
Historical  Journal  55,  no.  1  (2006):  106-124;  Helena  Pohlandt-McCormick,  “In  Good  Hands:  Research¬ 
ing  the  1976  Soweto  Uprising  in  the  State  Archives  of  South  Africa,”  in  Burton,  Archive  Stories,  299-324. 

13  Dipesh  Chakrabarty,  “The  Public  Life  of  History:  An  Argument  out  of  India,”  Postcolonial  Studies 
11,  no.  2  (2008):  169-190;  Deborah  Cohen,  Family  Secrets:  Shame  and  Privacy  in  Modern  Britain  (Oxford, 
2013);  Robert  N.  Proctor  and  Londa  Schiebinger,  eds.,  Agnotology:  The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Ig¬ 
norance  (Stanford,  Calif.,  2008);  Priya  Satia,  Spies  in  Arabia:  The  Great  War  and  the  Cultural  Foundations 
of  Britain’s  Covert  Empire  in  the  Middle  East  (Oxford,  2008);  Londa  Schiebinger,  Plants  and  Empire: 
Colonial  Bioprospecting  in  the  Atlantic  World  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  2004). 

14  On  expatriate  archives,  see  Mandy  Banton,  “‘Expatriate’  or  ‘Migrated’  Archives:  The  Role  of  the 
UK  Archivist,”  Archives  34,  no.  121  (October  2009),  14-24;  Timothy  Lovering,  “Expatriate  Archives,” 
ibid.,  1-5;  and  Ivan  Munhamu  Murambiwa,  “Dismembering  or  Remembering  the  ‘Zimbabwe  Archive’?,” 
ibid.,  25-33.  See  also  Mandy  Banton,  “Destroy?  ‘Migrate’?  Conceal?  British  Strategies  for  the  Disposal 
of  Sensitive  Records  of  Colonial  Administrations  at  Independence,”  Journal  of  Imperial  and  Common¬ 
wealth  History  40,  no.  2  (2012):  321-335. 

15  Cheeseman  to  Daphne  Gifford,  British  Embassy,  Cape  Town,  February  16,  1967,  and  December 
1967,  The  National  Archives,  Kew  [hereafter  TNA],  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office  Files,  FCO 
12/17. 
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“wanton  destruction.”16  In  Uganda,  eight  months  before  independence,  the  depart¬ 
ing  British  regime  loaded  three  Land  Rovers  full  of  confidential  records  and  dumped 
them  into  Lake  Victoria.17 

Like  so  much  else  about  decolonization,  its  archival  torsions  could  not  be  fully 
anticipated  or  controlled.18  One  striking  element  of  this  history  is  its  unevenness. 
Individuals  who  worked  for  colonial  governments  could  not  legally  remove  admin¬ 
istrative  papers,  but  “personal”  papers,  such  as  diaries  or  records  of  their  academic 
research,  were  less  readily  tracked.  For  missionaries,  medical  workers,  or  employees 
of  international  companies,  their  papers  might  be  deposited  centrally  in  the  archives 
of  their  employing  organizations,  or  simply  retained  privately.  Destruction  of  some 
records  was  countered  by  other  instances  of  hyperdocumentation;  papers  pertaining 
to  imperial  violence  and  decline  could  be  salvaged  and  preserved  as  well  as  buried 
and  burned.19 

Nor  were  these  torsions  limited  to  the  postcolony.  The  metropole,  too,  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  live  site  of  knowledge  production  about  imperial  decline.  Decolonization 
registered  its  presence  in  Britain— and  in  British  archives — in  unexpected  ways. 
What,  then,  did  the  collapse  of  formal  imperialism  look  like  from  the  perspective 
of  metropolitan  lives  and  archives? 


These  reflections  are  based  on  questions  that  arose  for  me  while  I  was  conducting 
research  for  my  2012  book  The  Afterlife  of  Empire.  The  book  explores  how  decolo¬ 
nization  transformed  British  society  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Other  scholars  had 
charted  decolonization’s  military  and  diplomatic  details,  but  I  wanted  to  show  that 
it  could  also  be  deeply  personal,  lived  through  daily  routines,  social  interactions,  and 
individual  experience.  Specifically,  the  book  considers  how  decolonization  aided  in 
the  transformation  of  that  other  behemoth  of  post-1945  history,  the  welfare  state. 
The  end  of  empire  and  the  rise  of  the  welfare  state  have  long  been  treated  as  separate 
chapters  of  modern  British  history.  I  sought  to  bring  these  fields — often  juxtaposed, 
but  rarely  integrated — into  closer  conversation  by  showing  how  the  distinctive  forms 
of  welfare  that  took  shape  in  1950s  and  1960s  Britain  in  the  domains  of  mental  health, 
education,  child  welfare,  and  criminal  law  were  shaped  by  decolonization  and  its 
perceived  demands. 

Trained  as  a  Victorianist,  I  found  the  process  of  shifting  to  the  1950s  and  1960s 
to  be  charged  with  unforeseen  problems  and  possibilities.20  The  opportunity  to  con- 

16  Gifford  to  Cheeseman,  March  2,  1967,  ibid. 

17  Michael  W.  Tuck  and  John  A.  Rowe,  “Phoenix  from  the  Ashes:  Rediscovery  of  the  Lost  Lukiiko 
Archives,”  History  in  Africa  32  (2005):  403-414. 

18  In  1972,  Dr.  Shitla  Prasad,  director  of  the  Indian  National  Archives,  proposed  that  Colonial  Office 
records  should  be  returned  to  “developing”  countries.  The  prospect  of  repatriation  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  records  were  organized  along  subject  lines  (such  as  defense  or  social  services), 
and  cannot  be  split  up  purely  along  geographic  lines.  Proponents  of  retention  have  argued  that  all  these 
documents  are  part  of  the  history  of  Britain,  and  their  relocation  would  destroy  the  chain  of  custody. 
Banton,  “‘Expatriate’  or  ‘Migrated’  Archives”;  Colonial  Office  to  Veale,  February  1955,  TNA,  Colonial 
Office  Files,  CO  554/1363. 

19  See  the  contributions  to  this  roundtable  by  Caroline  Elkins  and  Sarah  Stein. 

20  On  the  isolation  of  the  postwar  era  in  British  history,  see  Philippa  Levine,  “Decline  and  Vitality: 
The  Contradictions  and  Complexities  of  Twentieth-Century  Britain,”  Twentieth-Century  British  History 
21,  no.  3  (2010):  396-404;  in  the  same  roundtable  on  “Twentieth-Century  British  History  in  North 
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duct  oral  histories  was  juxtaposed  with  new  concerns  about  the  mechanics  of  de- 
classification.  This  project  was  fueled  by  the  unprecedented  (though  not  uniform) 
availability  of  post-1945  files  from  the  National  Archives,  in  particular  the  files  from 
social  welfare  departments,  such  as  the  Children’s  Department,  National  Insurance, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police.  These  departments  have  not  typically  been  included 
in  narratives  about  the  collapse  of  imperial  power,  partly  because  of  their  particular 
dynamics  of  confidentiality.21  Many  welfare  files  have  been  retained  beyond  the  con¬ 
ventional  thirty-year  rule  because  of  the  presumed  sensitivity  of  personal  informa¬ 
tion.  Typically,  access  to  these  files  is  granted  when  the  individuals  involved  have  no 
traceable  descendants:  a  fairly  random  process  of  declassification.  For  this  reason, 
many  files  from  the  1950s  and  1960s  are  just  now  becoming  publicly  available.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  excited  to  be  the  first  scholar  to  gain  access  to  some  of  these  files,  I 
had  trepidation  about  the  haphazardness  with  which  they  were  released. 

Scholarship  on  the  impact  of  decolonization  in  Britain  has  divided  into  two 
camps,  with  competing  definitions  of  where,  when,  and  how  decolonization  occurs.22 
Political  historians  have  insisted  that  the  end  of  empire  was  largely  ignored  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  This  thesis  was  forged  in  the  1980s,  in  the  days  of  the  Falkland  War  and  the 
twilight  of  the  Cold  War,  when  the  idea  that  imperial  decay  could  take  place  without 


America,”  see  also  Laura  E.  Nym  Mayhall,  “All  History  Is  Local:  Teaching  Twentieth-Century  British 
History  to  American  Undergraduates,”  376-381;  Susan  Pedersen,  “Money,  Space  and  Time:  Reflections 
on  Graduate  Education,”  382-396;  and  James  Vernon,  “The  Local,  the  Imperial  and  the  Global:  Re¬ 
positioning  Twentieth-Century  Britain  and  the  Brief  Life  of  Its  Social  Democracy,”  404-418. 

21  There  is,  conversely,  a  rich  literature  on  the  intertwining  of  metropolitan  and  colonial  welfare  prior 
to  and  during  the  Second  World  War.  See,  e.g.,  Anna  Davin,  “Imperialism  and  Motherhood,”  History 
Workshop  Journal  5,  no.  1  (1978):  9-66;  David  Feldman,  “Migrants,  Immigrants  and  Welfare  from  the 
Old  Poor  Law  to  the  Welfare  State,”  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  13  (2003):  79-104; 
Daniel  Gorman,  “Empire,  Internationalism,  and  the  Campaign  against  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  1920s,”  Twentieth-Century  British  History  19,  no.  2  (2008):  186-216;  Marjorie  Levine-Clark, 
“From  ‘Relief’  to  ‘Justice  and  Protection’:  The  Maintenance  of  Deserted  Wives,  British  Masculinity  and 
Imperial  Citizenship,  1870-1920,”  Gender  and  History  22,  no.  2  (2010):  302-321;  Jeremy  Seekings,  “Vi¬ 
sions,  Hopes  and  Views  about  the  Future:  The  Radical  Moment  of  South  African  Welfare  Reform,” 
in  Saul  Dubow  and  Alan  Jeeves,  eds.,  South  Africa’s  1940s:  Worlds  of  Possibilities  (Cape  Town,  2005), 
44-63;  Seekings,  “The  Carnegie  Commission  and  the  Backlash  against  Welfare  State-Building  in  South 
Africa,  1931-1937,”  Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies  34,  no.  3  (2008):  515-537.  On  the  recrafting  of 
welfare  agendas  in  subsequent  decades,  see  Seekings,  “Deserving  Individuals  and  Groups:  The  Post- 
Apartheid  State’s  Justification  of  the  Shape  of  South  Africa’s  System  of  Social  Assistance,”  Transfor¬ 
mation  68  (2008):  28-52;  Jeremy  Seekings  and  Nicoli  Nattrass,  Class,  Race,  and  Inequality  in  South  Africa 
(New  Haven,  Conn.,  2005);  Seekings,  “Welfare  Regimes  and  Redistribution  in  the  South,”  in  Ian  Sha¬ 
piro,  Peter  A.  Swenson,  and  Daniela  Donno,  eds.,  Divide  and  Deal:  The  Politics  of  Distribution  in  De¬ 
mocracies  (New  York,  2008),  19-42. 

22  In  its  methodological  and  political  divisions,  this  discussion  resonates  with  the  ongoing  debate 
about  whether  Britons  cared  about  the  empire.  The  case  for  the  empire’s  impact  on  the  metropole  is 
articulated  most  powerfully  in  Antoinette  Burton,  Burdens  of  History:  British  Feminists,  Indian  Women, 
and  Imperial  Culture,  1865-1915  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1994);  Burton,  “Who  Needs  the  Nation?  Interro¬ 
gating  ‘British’  History,”  Journal  of  Historical  Sociology  10,  no.  3  (1997):  227-248;  Burton,  At  the  Heart 
of  the  Empire:  Indians  and  the  Colonial  Encounter  in  Late-Victorian  Britain  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1998); 
Catherine  Hall,  Civilising  Subjects:  Colony  and  Metropole  in  the  English  Imagination,  1830-1867  (Chicago, 
2002);  Catherine  Hall  and  Sonya  O.  Rose,  At  Home  with  the  Empire:  Metropolitan  Culture  and  the  Imperial 
World  (Cambridge,  2006).  For  an  opposing  view,  see  Bernard  Porter,  The  Absent-Minded  Imperialists: 
Empire,  Society  and  Culture  in  Britain  (Oxford,  2004).  See  also  the  roundtable  on  David  Cannadine’s 
Ornamentalism  in  From  Orientalism  to  Ornamentalism:  Empire  and  Difference  in  History,  Special  Issue, 
Journal  of  Colonialism  and  Colonial  History  3,  no.  1  (2002). 
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ill  effects  in  the  metropole  seemed  especially  appealing.23  John  Darwin  argues  that 
Britons  were  distracted  from  the  pangs  of  imperial  loss  by  Britain’s  special  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  States  and  the  popularization  of  the  Commonwealth:  “It 
was  like  a  man  in  the  dentist’s  chair,  soothed  by  smiling  nurses  and  laced  with  pain¬ 
killers,  while  a  dentist  with  a  manic  grin  probed  his  jaw.  Only  later  does  he  find  that 
all  his  teeth  have  gone.”24  On  this  view,  decolonization  is  driven  by  states,  but  state 
action  is  limited  to  the  diplomatic  push  and  pull  between  nationalist  independence 
movements  and  the  former  colonial  powers — who  are  constrained  to  a  limited  set 
of  players:  Cabinet,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Foreign  Office.25  The  timeline  is  focused 
on  identifying  exactly  when  the  British  state  woke  up  and  acknowledged  the  sea 
change  taking  place  around  it. 

Cultural  historians  have  been  more  prepared  to  take  the  end  of  empire  seriously, 
at  least  in  terms  of  registering  its  impact  in  the  metropole.26  Bill  Schwarz  argues  that 
memories  of  empire  did  not  magically  disappear  with  independence;  rather,  they 
seeped  into  the  wider  cultural  dramatizations  of  ethnicity  stirred  by  black  migration. 
Critics  of  the  welfare  state  evoked  parallels  between  whites  in  Rhodesia,  who  had 
been  “abandoned”  by  Westminster,  and  English  whites,  whose  interests  were  “sac¬ 
rificed”  for  those  of  migrants.27  At  the  same  time,  migrants  of  color  became  agents 
for  imagining  Britain’s  postcolonial  future.  If  one  considers  decolonization  in  terms 
of  its  cultural  manifestations,  Schwarz  suggests,  then  it  long  outlasted  the  period  of 
independence  struggles  and  is  still  ongoing.28 

Schwarz’s  argument  draws  on  mass  media  and  popular  culture,  looking  mostly 
outside  of  state  archives.  But  state  archives,  too,  have  an  important  tale  to  tell  about 
how  decolonization  mattered.  The  welfare  files  of  the  National  Archives  suggest  that 

23  John  Darwin,  “British  Decolonisation  since  1945:  A  Pattern  or  a  Puzzl  el Journal  of  Imperial  and 
Commonwealth  History  12,  no.  2  (1984):  186-208. 

24  J.  G.  Darwin,  “The  Fear  of  Falling:  British  Politics  and  Imperial  Decline  since  1900,”  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  36  (1986):  27-43,  quote  from  43.  Similarly,  see  D.  George  Boyce,  De¬ 
colonisation  and  the  British  Empire,  1 775-1997  (Houndmills,  1999);  Brian  Harrison,  Finding  a  Role?  The 
United  Kingdom,  1970-1990  (Oxford,  2010);  Stephen  Howe,  “When  (If  Ever)  Did  Empire  End?  ‘Internal 
Decolonisation’  in  British  Culture  in  the  1950s,”  in  Martin  Lynn,  ed.,  The  British  Empire  in  the  1950s: 
Retreat  or  Revival?  (Houndmills,  2006),  214-237;  Stephen  Howe,  “Internal  Decolonization?  British  Pol¬ 
itics  since  Thatcher  as  Postcolonial  Trauma,”  Twentieth-Century  British  History  14,  no.  3  (2003):  286-304; 
Ronald  Hyam,  Britain’s  Declining  Empire:  The  Road  to  Decolonisation,  1918-1968  (Cambridge,  2006). 

25  The  British  Documents  on  the  End  of  Empire  Project,  for  example,  was  established  in  1987  to 
publish  an  annotated  selection  of  documents  from  the  National  Archives  pertaining  to  the  policies  of 
successive  British  governments  toward  the  ending  of  colonial  rule.  Philip  Murphy,  “Censorship,  De- 
classification  and  the  History  of  End  of  Empire  in  Central  Africa,”  African  Research  and  Documentation 
92  (2003):  3-26. 

26  Nicholas  Owen,  “Decolonization  and  the  Postwar  Consensus,”  in  Harriet  Jones  and  Michael  Kan- 
diah,  eds.,  The  Myth  of  Consensus:  New  Views  on  British  History,  1945-64  (Houndmills,  1996),  157-171, 
here  176. 

27  Alice  Marie  Ritscherle,  “Opting  Out  of  Utopia:  Race  and  Working-Class  Political  Culture  in  Brit¬ 
ain  during  the  Era  of  Decolonization,  1948-1968”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Michigan,  2005);  see  also 
Bill  Schwarz,  ‘“The  Only  White  Man  in  There’:  The  Re-Racialisation  of  England,  1956-1968,”  Race  and 
Class  38,  no.  1  (1996):  65-78;  Schwarz,  “Reveries  of  Race:  The  Closing  of  the  Imperial  Moment,”  in 
Becky  Conekin,  Frank  Mort,  and  Chris  Waters,  eds.,  Moments  of  Modernity:  Reconstructing  Britain,  1945- 
1964  (London,  1998),  189-207;  Schwarz,  The  White  Man’s  World  (Oxford,  2010);  Stuart  Ward,  ed.,  British 
Culture  and  the  End  of  Empire  (Manchester,  2005);  Chris  Waters,  “‘Dark  Strangers’  in  Our  Midst:  Dis¬ 
courses  of  Race  and  Nation  in  Britain,  1947-1963,”  Journal  of  British  Studies  36,  no.  2  (1997):  207-238; 
Wendy  Webster,  Englishness  and  Empire,  1939-1965  (Oxford,  2005). 

28  Bill  Schwarz,  “Claudia  Jones  and  the  West  Indian  Gazette :  Reflections  on  the  Emergence  of  Post- 
Colonial  Britain,”  Twentieth-Century  British  History  14,  no.  3  (2003):  264-285. 
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the  micropolitics  of  decolonization  constantly  marked  personal  and  social  life  in 
Britain,  influencing  metropolitan  debates  about  youth,  education,  marriage,  health, 
childrearing,  and  crime.  In  this  sense,  decolonization  was  a  deeply  social  process,  one 
that  affected  former  colonizers  along  with  former  colonial  subjects.  Yet  social  def¬ 
initions  of  decolonization  are  not  necessarily  richer  than  political  or  cultural  ones. 
It  may  be  less  helpful  to  crystallize  a  single  definition  of  decolonization  than  to  re¬ 
capture  the  cacophony  that  has  taken  place  around  this  process  of  definition,  and 
to  think  though  the  implications  of  this  discordance. 

My  argument  that  decolonization  shaped  the  making  of  the  welfare  state  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  mundane  process  of  noticing  where  particular  files  were  located.29 
Searching  at  Kew  for  “Nigeria”  in  1960  or  “Jamaica”  in  1962,  one  finds  not  only 
policy  discussions  about  transfers  of  diplomatic  power,  but  also  debates  about  Ni¬ 
gerian  children  fostered  by  white  English  families  and  the  repatriation  of  African 
Caribbean  mental  patients.  To  use  the  British  historian’s  alphabet  soup,  decoloni¬ 
zation  looks  different  in  the  CO  and  FO  files  than  in  BW  or  MEPO:  those  who 
worked  in  child  welfare  or  policing  understood  decolonization  very  differently— and 
often  saw  it  as  much  more  significant — than  policymakers  at  the  Colonial  Office  and 
Foreign  Office.30 

These  quotidian  issues — the  minutiae  of  archival  work — have  had  dramatic  con¬ 
sequences,  structuring  entire  fields  of  inquiry  and  interpretation.  Calling  attention 
to  these  archival  logistics  illuminates  both  the  structure  of  archives  as  their  creators 
imagined  them  and  the  contingent  shape  of  the  historiography  that  followed.  Look¬ 
ing  anew  at  the  National  Archives  can  reveal  how  decolonization  transformed  per¬ 
sonal  and  familial  life.  These  sources  have  the  capacity  to  prompt  new  scholarship — 
for  example,  about  gender  and  emotion  in  decolonization — that  has  long  been 
absent.31  We  need  not  simply  cast  the  history  of  decolonization  in  the  stamp  of  its 
colonial  predecessors,  which  were  so  attentive  to  the  study  of  intimacy,  identity,  and 
emotion.32  But  decolonization  had  its  intimacies,  too,  which  we  overlook  to  our  det¬ 
riment.33 

29  As  Ann  Laura  Stoler  suggests,  the  question  of  where  certain  themes  reside  could  be  as  vital  as  what 
they  contain.  Commentaries  on  European  nurseries  might  be  expected  to  turn  up  in  reports  on  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  fact  that  they  consistently  showed  up  elsewhere  (for  example,  in  reports  on  white  pau¬ 
perism)  suggests  that  what  was  “out  of  place”  was  often  sensitive.  Stoler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain. 

30  CO,  FO,  BW,  and  MEPO  are  the  departmental  abbreviations  used  by  the  National  Archives  for 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  British  Council,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police,  respectively. 

31  Philippa  Levine,  “Still  Invisible?  Women,  Gender,  and  Decolonization,”  lecture  delivered  at  the 
National  History  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  15,  2009,  http://www.loc.gov/today/cyberlc/feature 
_wdesc.php?rec=4684. 

32  For  nuanced  accounts  of  the  affective  and  social  lives  of  colonizers  and  colonized,  see  Elizabeth 
Buettner,  Empire  Families:  Britons  and  Late  Imperial  India  (Oxford,  2004);  Julia  Clancy-Smith  and  Fran¬ 
ces  Gouda,  eds.,  Domesticating  the  Empire:  Race,  Gender,  and  Family  Life  in  French  and  Dutch  Colo¬ 
nialism  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  1998);  Margot  C.  Finn,  “Colonial  Gifts:  Family  Politics  and  the  Exchange 
of  Goods  in  British  India,  c.  1780-1820,”  Modern  Asian  Studies  40,  no.  1  (2006):  203-231;  Frances  Gouda, 
Dutch  Culture  Overseas:  Colonial  Practice  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  1900-1942  (1995;  repr.,  Jakarta, 
2008);  Hall,  Civilising  Subjects ;  Erika  Rappaport,  “The  Bombay  Debt’:  Letter  Writing,  Domestic  Econ¬ 
omies  and  Family  Conflict  in  Colonial  India,”  Gender  and  History  16,  no.  2  (2004):  233-260;  Rothschild, 
The  Inner  Life  of  Empires',  Stoler,  Carnal  Knowledge  and  Imperial  Power. 

33  Several  scholars  have  charted  how  political  independence  galvanized  the  refashioning  of  selves  in 
the  former  colonies,  often  through  the  idioms  of  nationalism  and  socialism.  My  point  here  is  that  former 
colonizers,  too,  were  remade  by  these  same  transformations.  Kelly  M.  Askew,  Performing  the  Nation: 
Swahili  Music  and  Cultural  Politics  in  Tanzania  (Chicago,  2002);  Andrew  Ivaska,  Cultured  States:  Youth, 
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Thus  we  can  begin  to  see  that  “inner  life”  of  decolonization,  the  traces  of  which 
have  been  so  difficult  to  locate,  and  to  globalize  the  intriguing  vein  of  scholarship 
about  the  history  of  emotional  life  in  postwar  Britain.34  This  era  figures  prominently 
in  the  memoirs  of  Britain’s  most  influential  social  historians,  marking  the  dawning 
of  a  new  awareness  of  relations  between  states  and  selves  that  generated  new  modes 
of  historical  inquiry.  Carolyn  Steedman’s  Landscape  fora  Good  Woman  (1986)  charts 
the  powerful  psychic  effects  of  an  era  in  which  the  state’s  intervention  in  children’s 
lives  was  “highly  visible,  and  experienced,  by  me  at  least,  as  entirely  beneficent  .  .  . 
I  think  I  would  be  a  very  different  person  now  if  orange  juice  and  milk  and  dinners 
at  school  hadn’t  told  me,  in  a  covert  way,  that  I  had  a  right  to  exist,  was  worth  some¬ 
thing.”35  Frank  Mort  suggests  that  accounts  of  the  making  of  the  self  are  especially 
important  for  the  historiography  of  postwar  Britain,  to  counter  the  “purely  public”  his¬ 
tories  that  have  characterized  the  period.  Compellingly,  he  proposes  that  the  psyche  be 
retrieved  from  the  “dead  space”  of  other  narratives  of  postwar  Britain.36 

The  full  enlivening  of  this  psychic  space  requires  a  renewed  sensitivity  to  the  role 
of  global  transformations,  including  those  of  decolonization.  The  welfare  files  of  the 
National  Archives  reveal  that  both  decolonization  and  welfare  were  powerfully  emo¬ 
tive  phenomena,  even  if  this  element  of  their  histories  has  not  yet  become  a  scholarly 
preoccupation.  These  files  depict  the  diversely  unpredictable  relationships  that  were 
galvanized  and  intensified — rather  than  concluded — by  independence.  There  is  vi¬ 
olence,  certainly,  but  also  friendships,  mentorships,  and  family  ties  that  spurred  and 
were  spurred  by  the  new  world  order. 


Oral  history  is  often  characterized  as  a  means  of  rectifying  gaps  in  the  docu¬ 
mentary  record  and  mitigating  the  archival  losses  of  migration  and  colonial  re¬ 
gimes.37  But  oral  histories  may  sustain  archival  conventions  rather  than  disrupting 
them,  revealing  their  underlying  categories  of  thought.  For  The  Afterlife  of  Empire, 
I  interviewed  key  experts  of  the  1950s  and  1960s:  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  an- 


Gender,  and  Modern  Style  in  1960s  Dares  Salaam  (Durham,  N.C.,  2011);  Jay  Straker,  Youth,  Nationalism, 
and  the  Guinean  Revolution  (Bloomington,  Ind.,  2009). 

34  I  take  this  phrase  from  Rothschild,  The  Inner  Life  of  Empires. 

35  Carolyn  Kay  Steedman,  Landscape  for  a  Good  Woman:  A  Story  of  Two  Lives  (New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
1986),  7,  122. 

36  Frank  Mort,  “Social  and  Symbolic  Fathers  and  Sons  in  Postwar  Britain,”  Journal  of  British  Studies 
38,  no.  3  (1999):  353-384,  here  382,  383.  See  also  Stephen  Brooke,  Sexual  Politics:  Sexuality,  Family 
Planning,  and  the  British  Left  from  the  1880s  to  the  Present  Day  (Oxford,  2011);  Marcus  Collins,  Modem 
Love:  An  Intimate  History  of  Men  and  Women  in  Twentieth- Century  Britain  (London,  2003);  and  see  the 
intriguing  comments  about  postcoloniality  and  inner  life  at  the  end  of  Collins,  “Pride  and  Prejudice: 
West  Indian  Men  in  Mid-Twentieth-Century  Britain,”  Journal  of  British  Studies  40,  no.  3  (2001):  391-418; 
Martin  Francis,  “Tears,  Tantrums,  and  Bared  Teeth:  The  Emotional  Economy  of  Three  Conservative 
Prime  Ministers,  1951-1963,”  Journal  of  British  Studies  41,  no.  3  (2002):  354-387;  Patrick  Joyce,  “More 
Secondary  Modern  Than  Postmodern,”  Rethinking  History  5,  no.  3  (2001):  367-382;  Claire  Langhamer, 
“Love,  Selfhood  and  Authenticity  in  Post-War  Britain,”  Cultural  and  Social  History  9,  no.  2  (2012): 
277-297. 

37  On  oral  history  as  a  palliative  for  archival  omissions,  see  Richard  J.  Aldrich,  ‘“Grow  Your  Own’: 
Cold  War  Intelligence  and  History  Supermarkets,”  Intelligence  and  National  Security  17,  no.  1  (2002): 
135-152;  Lovering,  “Expatriate  Archives.”  For  a  more  complex  treatment  of  this  theme,  see  Catherine 
Trundle,  “Searching  for  Culpability  in  the  Archives:  Commonwealth  Nuclear  Test  Veterans’  Claims  for 
Compensation,”  History  and  Anthropology  22,  no.  4  (2011):  497-512. 
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thropologists,  and  sociologists  who  worked  in  the  then-incipient  field  of  migration 
studies  and  race  relations.  One  of  my  interviewees  was  Michael  Banton,  who  wrote 
numerous  texts  on  migrants  of  color  in  Britain.  A  prominent  sociologist  of  race  and 
migration,  he  had  also  conducted  anthropological  fieldwork  in  Sierra  Leone  prior 
to  independence.38  I  met  Banton  in  2008,  and  he  graciously  shared  troves  of  un¬ 
published  material  with  me.  But  we  hit  a  snag  when  I  asked  how  his  training  as  an 
anthropologist  informed  his  later  research.  Specifically,  I  asked  him  about  the  con¬ 
nection  between  his  work  with  migrants  in  Sierra  Leone,  who  had  moved  from  rural 
areas  to  towns,  and  his  work  with  migrants  of  color  to  Britain,  many  of  whom  were 
actually  from  Sierra  Leone.  There  was  no  connection,  he  said.  An  awkward  silence 
ensued.  What  were  the  differences?  There  were  no  differences,  he  countered.  There 
was  simply  no  way  to  think  about  these  moments  or  these  groups  as  having  anything 
to  do  with  each  other. 

This  interview  was  frustrating,  but  also  illuminating.  It  revealed  how  experts  from 
the  1950s  and  1960s  tried  to  articulate  distinct  terrains  for  their  interventions,  re¬ 
sisting  any  integration  of  the  fields  that  they  strove  to  keep  separate.  There  was  a 
fundamental  clash  between  the  question  I  was  asking  and  the  remarkably  durable 
narratives — which  insistently  divided  migrants  from  indigenes — that  Banton  and 
others  established.39  It  is  worth  working  creatively  with  (and  between)  archives  to 
interrogate  these  segregations.  If  postwar  experts  discounted  certain  populations  as 
migrants,  then  we  need  to  examine  how  their  choices  were  archivally  enshrined 
rather  than  replicating  them. 

The  welfare  files  reveal  that  thinking  about  migrants  in  Britain  was  powerfully 
shaped  by  British  understandings — though  these  were  hardly  unified — about  how 
independence  was  progressing  in  the  migrants’  countries  of  origin.  Thus  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  migration  and  decolonization  was  far  more  complex  than  can  be 
expressed  by  treating  migrants  as  the  lone  survivors  of  colonial  history,  a  thesis  pro¬ 
duced  by  postwar  expertise.40  By  the  1950s,  welfare  workers  understood  West  Af¬ 
ricans  in  Britain  primarily  in  terms  of  the  trajectories  of  independence  in  Ghana, 
Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone — and  Britain’s  investment,  economic  and  otherwise,  in 

38  Banton  studied  social  anthropology  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  later  teaching  anthro¬ 
pology  and  sociology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  Bristol. 

39  Indeed,  Banton  is  still  routinely  cited  in  histories  of  migration  to  Britain.  I  am  indebted  to  James 
Vernon  for  pointing  out  that  historians  of  postwar  Britain  continue  to  treat  experts  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s  as  a  vital  source  base,  even  as  these  same  experts  serve  as  the  objects  of  our  critiques. 

40  Stuart  Hall  describes  the  timing  of  large-scale  migration  as  “a  cruel  dilemma  for  the  British,”  who 
“had  just  got  rid  of  these  people,  thinking  that  they  could  now  cut  the  umbilical  cord,  give  them  in¬ 
dependence,  and  not  have  to  deal  with  them  in  Wolverhampton,  Bradford  and  Oxford.”  If  decolonization 
represented  a  strategy  of  containment — isolating  the  troublesome  parts  of  the  world  so  that  they  would 
not  roil  domestic  politics — then  the  simultaneity  of  independence  and  migration  to  Britain  from  these 
same  territories  undermined  this  effort  in  spatialized  thinking.  According  to  this  view,  migration  was 
both  a  final  stage  and  an  unhappy  byproduct  of  decolonization.  Richard  English  and  Michael  Kenny, 
“Interview  with  Stuart  Hall,”  in  English  and  Kenny,  eds.,  Rethinking  British  Decline  (Houndmills,  2000), 
104-116,  quote  from  110.  See  also  F.  Henriques,  “Sociology  of  Immigration,”  in  G.  E.  W.  Wolstenholme 
and  Maeve  O’Connor,  eds.,  Immigration:  Medical  and  Social  Aspects  (Boston,  1966),  18-26;  A.  G.  Hop¬ 
kins,  “Rethinking  Decolonization,”  Past  and  Present  200  (2008):  211-247;  Amelia  H.  Lyons,  “Social 
Welfare,  French  Muslims  and  Decolonization  in  France:  The  Case  of  the  Fonds  d’action  sociale,”  Pat¬ 
terns  of  Prejudice  43,  no.  1  (2009):  65-89;  Frank  Reeves,  British  Racial  Discourse:  A  Study  of  British 
Political  Discourse  about  Race  and  Race-Related  Matters  (Cambridge,  1983);  Todd  Shepard,  “Algerian 
Nationalism,  Zionism,  and  French  Lai'cite:  A  History  of  Ethnoreligious  Nationalisms  and  Decoloni¬ 
zation,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  45,  no.  3  (2013):  445-467. 
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managing  those  trajectories.  These  individuals  were  not  conceptualized  as  true  mi¬ 
grants,  but  as  temporary  sojourners  destined  to  lead  their  new  nations.  This  assump¬ 
tion  prompted  a  hypervaluing  of  West  Africans  in  Britain  as  a  conduit  to  controlling 
Africa’s  future.  West  Indians,  who  during  these  same  years  were  caught  up  in  the 
complex  process  of  federation,  were  never  afforded  this  same  value — partly  because 
of  British  officials’  relative  absence  of  engagement  in  postwar  Caribbean  develop¬ 
ment. 

These  hierarchical  systems  of  thought  had  high  stakes,  shaping  health,  education, 
and  childcare  provisions.  As  British  social  workers  debated  childcare  practices  for 
West  Indian  and  West  African  children  in  Britain,  they  drew  on  colonial  knowledge 
about  childrearing  in  both  sites,  metropolitan  definitions  of  parenthood,  and  their 
idiosyncratic  visions  of  how  independence  should  look  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 
Individuals  from  decolonizing  countries  also  challenged  these  expert  definitions, 
promoting  their  own  view  of  how  welfare  in  Britain  supported  (or  thwarted)  inde¬ 
pendence  abroad.  The  relevant  history  was  not  only  the  deep  colonial  past,  but  also 
Britain’s  ongoing  economic,  political,  and  cultural  engagements  with  multiple  paths 
of  decolonization  and  the  recalibration  of  colonial  taxonomies  in  the  context  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  welfare. 

These  imbalances  help  to  explain  the  uneven  ground  on  which  multicultural  Brit¬ 
ain  emerged,  along  with  its  fragmentation  of  black  communities.41  One  rich  source 
that  interweaves  the  histories  of  welfare  and  decolonization  is  the  CO  981  series:  139 
welfare  files  on  individuals  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  West  Indies  who  traveled  to 
Britain  for  higher  education.  These  files  include  high-profile  figures  such  as  Kwame 
Nkrumah  and  Julius  Nyerere  (the  future  leaders  of  Ghana  and  Tanzania,  respec¬ 
tively),  offering  fascinating  snapshots,  literal  and  figurative,  of  diverse  metropolitan 
experiences:  successes  and  failures,  illnesses,  debts,  crimes,  and  political  activity.  We 
might  ask  not  only  where  and  when  decolonization  took  place,  but  also  who  its  agents 
were:  young  Ghanaians  and  Nigerians  who  studied  in  Britain,  certainly,  but  also  the 
white  working-class  women  who  fostered  their  children  in  Kent  and  Sussex.42  Such 
files  incorporate  new  actors  into  the  narrative  of  decolonization.  Just  as  an  earlier 
generation  of  historians  reoriented  our  understanding  of  colonialism’s  protagonists, 
we  can  diversify  our  sense  of  the  key  players  in  the  histories  of  decolonization — not 
only  diplomats  and  nationalist  politicians,  but  also  social  workers,  social  scientists, 
and  the  ordinary  individuals  with  whom  they  worked.  Moreover,  some  (though  by 
no  means  all)  of  the  people  who  worked  in  the  realm  of  overseas  student  welfare 
had  enjoyed  careers  as  colonial  officials,  raising  questions  about  why  some  forms  of 
expertise  survived  the  transition  to  postcolonial  politics  while  others  came  to  seem 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  Bringing  the  theme  of  decolonization  to  bear  on  1950s  and 
1960s  Britain  can  transform  its  cast  of  characters,  as  well  as  globalize  its  familiar 
themes. 

41  For  American  parallels  to  this  story,  see  Rodrigo  Lazo,  “Migrant  Archives:  New  Routes  in  and 
out  of  American  Studies,”  in  Russ  Castronovo  and  Susan  Gillman,  eds.,  States  of  Emergency:  The  Object 
of  American  Studies  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  2009),  36-54. 

42  Jordanna  Bailkin,  “The  Postcolonial  Family?  West  African  Children,  Private  Fostering,  and  the 
British  Stat e,”  Journal  of  Modern  History  81,  no.  1  (2009):  87-121. 
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Thinking  about  what  escapes  the  researcher’s  eye,  and  about  archival  secrecy,  can 
encompass  divisions  of  geographic  subfields  and  disciplinary  orientation  as  well  as 
the  powerful  mechanisms  of  state  coercion.  Colonial  archives,  Stoler  suggests,  were 
built  upon  a  changing  collection  of  conventions  about  what  should  be  classified  as 
secrets.43  In  the  era  of  decolonization,  the  notion  of  what  constituted  a  “secret”  was 
transformed.  The  violence  of  imperial  collapse  was  one  prized  secret,  which  gen¬ 
erated  its  own  mechanisms  of  archival  suppression.44  But  other  obfuscations  were 
less  expected,  taking  place  not  only  in  Kenya,  Cyprus,  and  Malaya,  but  also  in  Britain. 
Their  contours  involved  not  only  military  and  paramilitary  violence,  but  also  the 
destruction  of  families,  the  warping  of  diagnoses,  and  the  falsifying  of  crimes.  And 
their  actors  included  not  only  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office,  but  also 
the  wider  panoply  of  departments  associated  with  the  rapidly  expanding  provisions 
of  social  welfare. 

It  was  during  the  era  of  decolonization  that  the  British  state  became  most  explicit 
about  its  role  as  an  object  and  a  creator  of  archives.45  The  record-generating  ac¬ 
tivities  of  two  world  wars  and  the  expanding  welfare  state  exposed  weaknesses  in  the 
earlier  system  of  selection  and  destruction.46  The  Public  Records  Act  1958  created 
a  standard  preservation  policy  for  state  documents,  mandating  their  transfer  to  the 
public  domain  within  fifty  years;  this  rule  was  amended  to  thirty  years  in  1968.47  The 
narrative  of  the  state’s  increasing  transparency  regarding  its  own  secrets  was  thus 
itself  an  artifact  of  the  postwar  years,  gaining  strength  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  (FOI)  campaigns  of  the  1960s.  Decolonization  catalyzed  these  campaigns,  as 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  increased  public  demand  for  the  dismantling  of  secrecy  around 
imperial  wrongs.48  Decolonization  prompted  new  demands  for  transparency  while 
generating  new  modes  of  confidentiality,  creating  a  distinctive  tension  between  se¬ 
crecy  and  openness  that  has  structured  its  own  historiography. 

Newly  independent  countries  debated  whether  they  should  adopt  Britain’s 

43  Colonial  officials  held  no  consensus  about  what  knowledge  was  considered  “confidential.”  Often, 
what  was  described  in  these  terms  was  not  really  secret  at  all.  The  presence  of  poor  whites  in  colonial 
locales,  for  example,  was  surely  no  “secret”  to  those  who  inhabited  these  sites.  But  documents  regarding 
their  presence  were  “confidential”  precisely  because  there  was  official  dissension  about  how  to  interpret 
and  respond  to  them.  Stoler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain. 

44  In  addition  to  Caroline  Elkins’s  essay  in  this  roundtable,  see  the  discussion  of  the  Hanslope  Dis¬ 
closures  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  Mau  Mau  “Emergency”  in  David  M.  Anderson,  “Mau  Mau 
in  the  High  Court  and  the  ‘Lost’  British  Empire  Archives:  Colonial  Conspiracy  or  Bureaucratic  Bun¬ 
gle?,”  Journal  of  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  History  39,  no.  5  (2011):  699-716;  Caroline  Elkins,  “Al¬ 
chemy  of  Evidence:  Mau  Mau,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice,”  ibid.,  731-748; 
Stephen  Howe,  “Flakking  the  Mau  Mau  Catchers,”  ibid.,  695-697. 

45  The  National  Register  of  Archives  was  established  in  1945,  and  universities  began  to  offer  qual¬ 
ifications  in  archival  work  shortly  thereafter.  Ritchie  Ovendale,  “The  End  of  Empire,”  in  English  and 
Kenny,  Rethinking  British  Decline,  257-278;  Elizabeth  Shepherd,  “Culture  and  Evidence:  Or  What  Good 
Are  the  Archives?  Archives  and  Archivists  in  Twentieth-Century  England,”  Archival  Science  9  (2009): 
173-185. 

46  Rodney  Lowe,  “Plumbing  New  Depths:  Contemporary  Historians  and  the  Public  Record  Office,” 
Twentieth-Century  British  History  8,  no.  2  (1997):  239-265. 

47  There  were  numerous  exceptions  to  both  the  fifty-  and  the  thirty-year  rule,  mostly  pertaining  to 
national  security.  Colin  Holmes,  “Government  Files  and  Privileged  Access,”  Social  History  6,  no.  3 
(1981):  333-350;  see  also  Christopher  Moran,  Classified:  Secrecy  and  the  State  in  Modern  Britain  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  2013). 

48  David  Vincent,  The  Culture  of  Secrecy:  Britain,  1832-1998  (Oxford,  1998);  Vincent,  “Government 
and  the  Modern  Management  of  Information,  1844-2009,”  in  Simon  Gunn  and  James  Vernon,  eds.,  The 
Peculiarities  of  Liberal  Modernity  in  Imperial  Britain  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2011),  165-181. 
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emerging  (and  constantly  shifting)  practices  of  confidentiality  or  craft  their  own.  One 
Kenyan  archivist  considered  whether  retaining  documents  for  fifty  years  made  sense 
for  a  “new”  African  country:  “it  is  not  easy  to  follow  European  practice  partly  owing 
to  the  comparatively  short  period  of  recorded  history  in  Kenya  and  partly  to  pressure 
on  the  appointment  of  scholars  to  study  it  almost  down  to  the  present  day.  It  has 
seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  depart  somewhat  from  UK  practice,  where  the  50 
year  rule  is  generally  in  force,  but  where  numerous  ‘ad  hoc’  exceptions  are  made, 
often,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  a  somewhat  arbitrary  basis.”49  He  successfully  pro¬ 
posed  a  thirty-year  rule  that  was  then  still  five  years  away  in  Britain.50 

In  Britain,  FOI  campaigns  did  not  end  with  any  particular  independence  move¬ 
ment.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  2000  granted  the  right  to  members  of  the 
public  to  appeal  governmental  decisions  to  withhold  information,  and  exposed  the 
security  services  (many  of  which  were  deployed  to  manage — or  instigate — the  vio¬ 
lence  of  decolonization).51  Publicity  has  focused  on  intelligence  files,  assuming  that 
it  is  the  Special  Branch’s  closely  guarded  secrets  that  will  prove  most  enlightening.52 
But  after  five  decades  of  activism,  the  privacy  of  information  about  individuals  has 
gone  relatively  unnoticed,  and  received  much  less  critical  attention  than  information 
produced  explicitly  by  and  about  the  state.  Enshrined  in  both  FOI  and  the  Data 
Protection  Act  1998,  the  confidentiality  of  “personal”  files  (i.e.,  files  that  contain 
details  about  individual  marriages,  child  welfare,  or  sensitive  criminal  cases)  in  the 
National  Archives  has  long  outlasted  that  of  most  diplomatic  files. 

What  ensues  is  a  troubling  asymmetry  about  where  we  look  to  understand  the 
thought  and  practice  of  decolonization.  In  hundreds  of  National  Archives  files,  the 
violent  wrongdoings  of  the  decolonizing  state  are  readily  apparent — from  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  Irish  migrants  for  terrorism  charges  to  the  forcible  repatriation  of  West  In¬ 
dians  who  were  labeled  mentally  ill.53  Only  twice  in  the  process  of  researching  my 
book  was  I  denied  access  to  files  because  of  section  27  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act — that  is,  on  the  grounds  that  the  information  in  the  file  could  damage  relations 
between  Britain  and  another  state.  But  denials  under  section  38  (the  file  could  dam¬ 
age  an  individual’s  mental  or  physical  health  or  safety)  and  section  40  (which  protects 
sensitive  personal  information  when  an  individual  had  no  reason  to  think  this  in- 

49  Chairman’s  Report  on  Kenya  Archives,  October  1963,  TNA,  Department  of  Technical  Co-op¬ 
eration  Files,  OD  20/174.  At  the  Colonial  Office,  one  official  objected  to  the  terms  “numerous”  and 
“arbitrary.”  See  also  Matthew  Carotenuto  and  Katherine  Luongo,  “Navigating  the  Kenya  National  Ar¬ 
chives:  Research  and  Its  Role  in  Kenyan  Society,”  History  in  Africa  32  (2005):  445-455. 

50  A.  J.  Peckham  to  Philip  Curtin,  September  30,  1959,  TNA,  CO  927/705;  Curtin  to  Peckham,  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  1959,  ibid. 

51  The  act  came  into  force  in  2005.  David  Cannadine  et  al.,  Review  of  the  30  Year  Rule  (London,  2009). 
The  report  is  published  at  http://webarchive.nationalarchives.gov.Uk/20090516124148/http:/www2 
.nationalarchives.gov.uk/30yrr/30-year-rule-report.pdf.  Some  scholars  have  protested  that  none  of  these 
acts  ensure  transparency  of  the  state’s  actions  to  the  public;  national  security  exemptions  can  still  prompt 
the  retention  of  documents  for  up  to  100  years.  Andrew  Flinn  and  Harriet  Jones,  eds.,  Freedom  of 
Information:  Open  Access,  Empty  Archives?  (London,  2009);  Holmes,  “Government  Files  and  Privileged 
Access”;  Lowe,  “Plumbing  New  Depths.”  On  secrecy  and  the  security  services  in  the  specific  context  of 
decolonization,  see  Richard  Rathbone,  “Police  Intelligence  in  Ghana  in  the  Late  1940s  and  1950s,” 
Journal  of  Imperial  and  Commonwealth  History  21,  no.  3  (1993):  107-128. 

52  Aldrich,  “‘Grow  Your  Own’”;  Holmes,  “Government  Files  and  Privileged  Access”;  Richard  Colin 
Thurlow,  “The  Historiography  and  Source  Materials  in  the  Study  of  Internal  Security  in  Modern  Britain, 
1885-1956,”  History  Compass  6,  no.  1  (2008):  147-171. 

53  Bailkin,  The  Afterlife  of  Empire. 
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formation  would  become  public)  were  far  more  common.  In  this  sense,  the  National 
Archives  have  become  more  forthcoming,  more  quickly,  about  state  secrets  than 
about  personal  ones.54 

The  key  point  here  is  not  that  exemptions  for  personal  information  should  be 
withdrawn.  Rather,  I  wish  to  illuminate  the  process  by  which  we  make  determina¬ 
tions  about  which  documents  pertain  to  individuals  and  which  pertain  to  states,  and 
how  “personal”  documents  may  hide  ways  of  seeing  the  state  as  well.55  The  state, 
it  seems,  is  still  making  its  own  call  about  where  we  can  locate  its  presence.56  These 
evolving  rules  of  access  have  structured  the  analytic  frames  in  which  decolonization 
has  been  understood. 

Our  ability  to  know  about  decolonization  remains  circumscribed  by  the  archival 
structures  put  into  place  in  the  postwar  years,  which  spoke  (no  less  than  those  of  their 
colonial  counterparts)  to  the  fantasies  of  their  creators.  What,  then,  were  these  fan¬ 
tasies?  One,  at  least,  was  that  the  effects  of  decolonization  could  be  confined  to  the 
realm  of  high  politics.  This  illusion  has  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  constrain  our 
interpretive  lenses,  to  shape  the  historiography  of  decolonization,  and  to  interact  in 
complicated  ways  with  the  paths  of  declassification. 

It  is  in  the  welfare  files  that  the  complexities  of  decolonization  reside.  Here  we 
can  see  the  scope  and  diversity  of  the  state’s  efforts  to  manage  the  process  of  de¬ 
colonization  far  beyond  the  diplomatic  realm:  from  Children’s  Department  files 
crafting  divergent  policies  for  the  care  of  West  Indian  and  African  children  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  National  Insurance  files  on  polygamous  wives’  lawsuits  to  obtain  widows’ 
benefits  from  insurance  tribunals.  Perhaps  this  is  simply  a  more  elaborate  way  of 
saying  that  we  find  decolonization  where  we  think  to  look  for  it,  or  are  allowed  to 
look  for  it.  Delving  into  the  social  welfare  archives  reveals  that  the  British  hardly  lost 
their  empire  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  Decolonization  mattered  in  the  metropole, 
deeply:  to  social  workers,  childcare  professionals,  mental  health  experts,  and  the 
people  who  embraced  and  challenged  them.  These  files  illuminate  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  decolonization’s  impact,  while  also  revealing  (through  their  structures  of 
confidentiality)  why  this  impact  has  gone  unrecognized. 

At  first  glance,  welfare  and  decolonization  might  seem  to  bear  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  relationships  to  secrecy  and  openness  of  information.  Thus,  we  might  expect 
them  to  be  archivally — as  well  as  historiographically — divergent.  One  might  assume, 
for  example,  that  the  welfare  state  overproduced  information  about  individuals  and 
families,  and  thus  increased  demands  for  the  free  transmission  of  this  information, 
whereas  the  often  violent  contractions  of  the  imperial  state  required  secrecy.  But  the 
relationship  between  secrecy  and  openness  for  these  two  twentieth-century  phenom¬ 
ena  was  considerably  more  complicated.  As  David  Vincent  has  noted,  the  dawn  of 
social  democracy  in  Britain  was  greeted  with  a  full-scale  restatement  of  the  approach 
to  secrecy.  Information  leaks  were  regarded  as  amateur  errors;  the  professional  wel¬ 
fare  worker  resolved  the  tension  between  secrecy  and  transparency  through  personal 

54  On  these  categories,  see  Vincent,  The  Culture  of  Secrecy. 

55  David  Anderson  has  shown  how  individual  privacy  exemptions  have  been  used  to  cloak  the  wrong¬ 
doings  of  the  colonial  state  in  Kenya.  David  Anderson,  Huw  Bennett,  and  Daniel  Branch,  “A  Very  British 
Massacre,”  History  Today  56,  no.  8  (2006):  20-22. 

56  I  am  speaking  primarily  of  the  National  Archives;  local  archives  may  have  very  different  rela¬ 
tionships  to  secrecy.  Cohen,  Family  Secrets. 
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discretion.  Social  Security  pumped  out  more  information  than  any  other  sector  of 
government,  but  also  attracted  the  most  acrimonious  criticism  about  its  failure  to 
divulge  information  to  the  same  public  that  required  this  information  in  order  to  be 
successful  claimants.  At  stake  was  the  issue  of  whether  welfare  benefits  were  seen 
as  democratic  rights  or  updated  poor-law  handouts,  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery.57 

Local  authorities  often  treated  the  increasing  volume  of  information  about 
homes  and  family  life  produced  by  expanding  social  services  with  “culpable  care¬ 
lessness,”  and  it  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  the  social  services  began  to  respond  to 
some  of  what  we  might  call  the  archival  contradictions  of  welfare:  welfare  profes¬ 
sionals  needed  to  exchange  confidential  information  freely,  yet  also  keep  it  confi¬ 
dential.  The  growth  of  bureaucratized  welfare,  reinforced  by  information  technol¬ 
ogies  that  created  new  options  for  linking  records,  revamped  confidentiality. 
Confidentiality  was  a  vital  condition  of  communication  between  welfare  workers  and 
clients,  yet  caseworkers  were  increasingly  required  to  share  client  information  in  a 
newly  formalized  culture  of  the  structured  exchange  of  private  details.58 

Thus  multiple  departments  of  the  British  state  were  engaged  in  ongoing  debates 
about  how  to  grant  access  to  their  own  documents.  The  twinned  cultures  of  secrecy 
and  openness  in  Britain  must  be  understood  as  being  generated  by  the  thought  and 
practice  of  welfare  and  decolonization  simultaneously.  Both  produced  tremendous 
numbers  of  documents,  as  well  as  new  mechanisms  for  thinking  about  their  cate¬ 
gorization,  dissemination,  and  suppression.  Moreover,  these  two  phenomena  were 
not  operating  separately,  but  were  part  of  each  other’s  systems  of  thought  and  ar¬ 
chival  production. 

Such  sources  begin  to  explain  what  was  previously  obscured:  the  interaction  of 
local  and  global  demands  in  the  making  of  the  welfare  state.  The  impact  of  the  end 
of  empire  has  been  embedded  in  these  long-classified  files  from  the  departments 
conventionally  associated  with  welfare,  masking  the  globality  of  the  conditions  that 
forged  postwar  society.  We  can  use  this  new  vein  of  sources  (the  release  of  which 
is  fitful,  but  ongoing)  to  give  the  welfare  state  a  new  geography  and  genealogy,  chart¬ 
ing  its  proximity  to,  but  also  its  unseen  dependence  on,  the  end  of  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  break  up  and  diversify  the  locations  of  the  welfare  state’s  con¬ 
struction  and  map  them  onto  the  former  empire  and  the  new  world  order  that 
emerged  in  its  place.  The  longstanding  divide  between  decolonization  and  welfare 
is  all  the  more  striking,  and  all  the  more  necessary  to  overcome,  when  we  recognize 
their  archival  intimacy. 

Where,  then,  did  the  empire  go?  Thinking  archivally,  it  did  not  reemerge  only 
in  the  postcolony,  but  also  remained  vital  in  the  metropole,  bound  up  in  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  paper  that  accompanied  welfare,  and  hidden  in  welfare’s  own  contentiously 
evolving  systems  of  classification.  Where  is  the  archive  of  decolonization?  Ulti- 

57  Melanie  Phillips,  “Welfare  Benefits,”  in  Rosemary  Delbridge  and  Martin  Smith,  eds.,  Consuming 
Secrets:  How  Official  Secrecy  Affects  Everyday  Life  in  Britain  (London,  1982),  185-206. 

58  Vincent,  The  Culture  of  Secrecy ,  232. 
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mately,  it  is  to  be  found  in  locations  even  more  diverse  than  the  sum  total  of  the 
empire  itself. 
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In  December  1961,  amidst  the  bloody  denouement  of  the  Algerian  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (1954-1962),  Algeria’s  governor-general  directed  the  assistant  district 
commissioner  of  Ghardaia,  Jean  Moriaz,  to  create,  retroactively,  a  civil  register  for 
the  Jews  of  the  Mzab,  a  valley  of  five  fortified  oasis  cities  in  the  north  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara,  six  hundred  kilometers  south  of  Algiers.1  The  register  would  document  the 
births  and  deaths  of  all  living  Jews  born  in  the  Mzab  and  note  whether  they  remained 
there,  had  moved  elsewhere  in  Algeria,  or  had  emigrated.  This  paperwork  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  for  the  French  Assembly  to  enact  Law  61-805  of  June  1961,  which 
naturalized  the  Jews  of  Algeria’s  Southern  Territories  as  French  citizens  with  “com- 

I  would  like  to  thank,  for  their  insightful  comments  on  drafts  of  this  essay,  the  anonymous  reviewers 
for  th qAHR,  as  well  as  Jordanna  Bailkin,  Orit  Bashkin,  Joel  Beinin,  James  Gelvin,  Lisa  Leff,  Susan 
Slyomovics,  and  Richard  Stein.  For  their  engagement  and  assistance  with  the  larger  project  associated 
with  this  study,  thanks  also  to  Aomar  Bourn,  Benjamin  Brower,  Joshua  Schreier,  Daniel  Schroeter,  Todd 
Shepard,  and  Susan  Slyomovics.  Indispensable  financial  support  for  my  research  came  from  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Fellowship  and  from  the  Maurice  Amado  Chair  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  I  am  also  grateful  to  Robert  Parks  and  Karim  Ouaras,  Director  and  Associate 
Director  of  Centre  d’etudes  maghrebines  en  Algerie  (CEMA),  for  helping  to  orchestrate  two  research 
visits  to  Algeria,  in  2009  and  2012. 

1  Initially  it  was  Charles  Kleinknecht,  the  district  commissioner  in  Ghardaia  from  1955  to  1962,  who 
thought  to  charge  Moriaz  with  this  task.  Archives  nationales  d’Algerie,  Wilaya  de  Ghardaia  [hereafter 
ANdA,  WdG],  80,  “1960,  1961,  1962,”  Charles  Kleinknecht  to  Administrateur  charge  des  fonctions  de 
sous  prefet  de  l’arrondissement  Ghardaia,  August  10,  1961;  and  361,  “Juifs  israelites,”  [Charles 
Kleinknecht]  to  M.  le  Prefet  du  Departement  des  Oasis,  October  18,  1961.  On  the  history  of  Saharan 
Jewry  generally,  see  Michel  Abitbol,  “Juifs  maghrebins  et  commerce  transsaharien  du  VIIIe  au  XV e 
siecles,”  in  Le  sol,  la  parole  et  I’ecrit:  Melanges  en  hommage  a  Raymond  Mauny,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1981),  2: 
561-578;  Abitbol,  ed.,  Communautes  juives  des  marges  sahariennes  du  Maghreb  (Jerusalem,  1982),  es¬ 
pecially  Gabriel  Camps,  “Reflexions  sur  l’origine  des  Juifs  des  regions  Nord-Sahariennes,”  57-67, 
Regine  Goutalier,  “La  ‘nation  Juive’  de  Ghardaia,”  115-135,  and  Nehemia  Levtzion,  “The  Jews  of 
Sijilmasa  and  the  Saharan  Trade,”  253-264;  Aomar  Bourn,  “Saharan  Jewry:  History,  Memory  and  Imag¬ 
ined  Identity,”  Journal  of  North  African  Studies  16,  no.  3  (2011):  325-341;  Bourn,  “Southern  Moroccan 
Jewry  between  the  Colonial  Manufacture  of  Knowledge  and  the  Postcolonial  Historiographical  Silence,” 
in  Emily  Benichou  Gottreich  and  Daniel  J.  Schroeter,  eds.,  Jewish  Culture  and  Society  in  North  Africa 
(Bloomington,  Ind.,  2011),  73-92;  Bourn,  Memories  of  Absence:  How  Muslims  Remember  Jews  in  Morocco 
(Stanford,  Calif.,  2013);  Regine  Goutalier,  “La  ‘nation  juive’  de  Ghardaia,”  in  Abitbol,  Communautes 
juives  des  marges  sahariennes  de  Maghreb,  115-136;  Jacob  Oliel,  De  Jerusalem  a  Tombouctou:  L’odyssee 
saharienne  du  rabbin  Mardochee,  1826-1886  (Paris,  1998);  Oliel,  Les  Juifs  de  Colomb-Bechar  et  des  villages 
de  la  Saoura,  1903-1962  (Orleans,  2003);  Oliel,  Les  juifs  au  Sahara:  Une  presence  millenaire  (Succursale 
Cote-St-Luc  [Quebec],  2007).  For  the  larger  history  of  which  this  article  is  a  part,  see  Sarah  Abrevaya 
Stein,  Saharan  Jews  and  the  Fate  of  French  Algeria  (Chicago,  2014). 
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mon”  civil  status;  it  also  enabled,  in  June  1962,  the  extant  community  of  southern 
Algerian  Jews  to  join  roughly  140,000  northern  Algerian  Jews,  1,000,000  pieds-noirs 
(Algerians  of  European  descent),  and  100,000  harkis  (Muslim  Algerians  who  had 
fought  with  France  during  the  Algerian  War  of  Independence)  in  fleeing  a  soon- 
to-be  sovereign  Algeria  for  France. 

The  Cremieux  decree  of  1870  had  granted  Jews  in  the  northern  departments  of 
Algeria  French  citizenship  forty  years  after  the  colonization  of  Algeria  began.2  But 
in  the  military-ruled  Southern  Territories — an  administrative  entity  that  existed 
from  1902  to  1957 — Jews,  like  Muslims  throughout  Algeria,  were  categorized  as 
indigenes  (indigenous  subjects)  and  were  subject  to  “personal  status”  laws,  also  called 
“local  status”  or  “local  civil  status”  laws,  with  their  political  rights  radically  cur¬ 
tailed.3  These  laws  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  Qur’anic,  Berber,  Mozabite,  or  Mo- 

2  For  an  exploration  of  the  French  “civilizing  mission”  as  it  unfolded  relative  to  the  demographic 
majority  of  Algerian  Jewry  in  the  decades  between  the  conquest  of  Algeria’s  north  and  the  passage  of 
the  Cremieux  decree,  see  Joshua  Schreier,  Arabs  of  the  Jewish  Faith:  The  Civilizing  Mission  in  Colonial 
Algeria  (Piscataway,  N.J.,  2010). 

3  On  laws  pertaining  to  Muslim  personal  status  in  colonial  Algeria,  see  Louis-Augustin  Barriere,  Le 
statut  personnel  des  musulmans  d’Algerie  de  1834  a  1962  (Dijon,  1993);  Todd  Shepard,  The  Invention  of 
Decolonization:  The  Algerian  War  and  the  Remaking  of  France  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2006).  On  the  fraught  history 
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saic  (israelite)  laws  and  institutions  in  matters  pertaining  to  marriage,  divorce,  pa¬ 
ternity,  and  inheritance,  and  assigned  a  qadi  or,  in  Algeria’s  Southern  Territories, 
a  rabbi  the  authority  to  oversee  related  legal  matters,  including  the  maintenance  of 
communal  ledgers. 

With  the  application  of  Mosaic  personal  status  laws  in  Algeria’s  Southern  Ter¬ 
ritories,  its  several  thousand  “indigenous”  Jews  became,  over  eighty  years  of  French 
colonial  rule,  the  only  Jews  in  Algeria,  France,  or  North  Africa  to  live  in  sustained 
fashion  under  military  rule  (rather  than  civilian  rule  or  protectorate  status)  while 
they  were  simultaneously  beholden  to  rabbinical  law.* * * 4  Additionally,  this  was  the  only 
colonial  Jewish  community  whose  members  were  systematically  constrained  in  their 
access  to  a  culture  of  legal  pluralism — including  extraterritorial  relationships — avail¬ 
able  to  Jews  elsewhere.5  Though  colonial  law  segmented  southern  Algerian  Jewry 
off  from  northern  Algerian  Jewry,  the  Jews  of  the  Mzab  were  not  alone  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  colonial  jurisprudence  ascribed  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  case  of 


and  shifting  authority  of  the  Muslim  court  over  roughly  the  same  period,  see  Allan  Christelow,  Muslim 
Law  Courts  and  the  French  Colonial  State  in  Algeria  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1985).  On  the  French  conquest  of 
the  Sahara,  see  Benjamin  Claude  Brower,  A  Desert  Named  Peace:  The  Violence  of  France’s  Empire  in 
the  Algerian  Sahara,  1844-1902  (New  York,  2009).  On  the  typological  casting  of  Algeria’s  residents  by 
French  law  and  social  science,  see,  in  addition  to  Brower’s  work,  Kamel  Kateb,  Europeens,  “indigenes” 
et  juifs  en  Algerie  (1830-1962):  Representations  et  realites  des  populations  (Paris,  2001);  Patricia  M.  E. 

Lorcin,  Imperial  Identities:  Stereotyping,  Prejudice  and  Race  in  Colonial  Algeria  (London,  1995);  James 

McDougall,  “Myth  and  Counter-Myth:  ‘The  Berber’  as  National  Signifier  in  Algerian  Historiographies,” 
Radical  History  Review  86,  no.  1  (2003):  66-88. 

4  Primary  sources  pertaining  to  the  delineation  of  the  status  of  the  Jewish  indigene  in  Algeria’s 
Southern  Territories  include  Service  historique  de  la  l’Armee  de  Terre,  Vincennes  [hereafter  SHAT], 
1H1026,  “Sahara,  occupation  et  organisation  du  Mzab  et  creation  du  Cercle  de  Ghardaia,  1882-1883,” 
GGA  Tirman,  Service  des  Affaires  indigenes,  “Instructions  du  gouvernement  general  de  l’Algerie  pour 
l’organisation  du  Cercle  de  Ghardaia,”  November  1,  1882.  On  the  legal  status  of  the  Mzab  as  decreed 
by  the  1853  negotiations,  see  the  various  legal  analyses  in  Archives  nationales  d’Outre-Mer,  Aix-en- 
Provence  [hereafter  ANOM],  81F/1295. 

5  Jews  in  the  Mzab,  unlike  Jews  elsewhere  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  had  no  opportunity 
to  earn  the  protection  of  foreign  powers,  to  acquire  standing  as  foreign  nationals  or  extraterritorial 
subjects,  or  to  serve  the  colonial  administration,  as  did  Jews  elsewhere  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  even  if  they  did  have  access  to  both  Muslim  and  colonial  courts  for  civil  matters.  On  the  notion 
of  legal  pluralism  in  the  colonial  context,  see  Lauren  Benton,  Law  and  Colonial  Cultures:  Legal  Regimes 
in  World  History,  1400-1900  (Cambridge,  2002);  John  L.  Comaroff,  “Colonialism,  Culture,  and  the  Law: 
A  Foreword,”  Law  and  Social  Inquiry  26,  no.  2  (2001):  305-314,  here  306;  Julia  A.  Clancy-Smith,  Medi¬ 
terraneans:  North  Africa  and  Europe  in  an  Age  of  Migration,  c.  1800-1900  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2011);  Clancy- 
Smith,  “Women,  Gender  and  Migration  along  a  Mediterranean  Frontier:  Pre-colonial  Tunisia,  c.  1815— 
1870,”  Gender  and  History  17,  no.  1  (2005):  62-92;  Frederick  Cooper  and  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  eds., 
Tensions  of  Empire:  Colonial  Cultures  in  a  Bourgeois  World  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1997),  especially  Ann  Laura 
Stoler,  “Sexual  Affronts  and  Racial  Frontiers:  European  Identities  and  the  Cultural  Politics  of  Exclusion 
in  Colonial  Southeast  Asia,”  198-237,  and  Lora  Wildenthal,  “Race,  Gender,  and  Citizenship  in  the 
German  Colonial  Empire,”  263-286;  Frederick  Cooper,  Colonialism  in  Question:  Theory,  Knowledge, 
History  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2005);  Will  Hanley,  “Foreignness  and  Localness  in  Alexandria,  1880-1914” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Princeton  University,  2007),  226-288;  Elizabeth  Kolsky,  “Codification  and  the  Rule  of 
Colonial  Difference:  Criminal  Procedure  in  British  India,”  Law  and  History  Review  23,  no.  3  (2005): 
631-683;  Mary  Dewhurst  Lewis,  “Geographies  of  Power:  The  Tunisian  Civic  Order,  Jurisdictional  Pol¬ 
itics,  and  Imperial  Rivalry  in  the  Mediterranean,  1881-1935 Journal  of  Modern  History  80,  no.  4  (2008): 
791-830;  Sally  Engle  Merry,  “Law  and  Colonialism,”  Law  and  Society  Review  25,  no.  4  (1991):  889-922; 
Merry,  “Legal  Pluralism,”  Law  and  Society  Review  22,  no.  5  (1988):  869-896;  Laura  Tabili,  “Outsiders 
in  the  Land  of  Their  Birth:  Exogamy,  Citizenship,  and  Identity  in  War  and  Peace,”  Journal  of  British 
History  44,  no.  4  (2005):  796-815.  I  have  previously  written  about  these  issues  as  they  pertained  to 
another  diasporic  community  of  Middle  Eastern  Jews:  Sarah  Abrevaya  Stein,  “Protected  Persons?  The 
Baghdadi  Jewish  Diaspora,  the  British  State,  and  the  Persistence  of  Empire,”  American  Historical  Review 
116,  no.  1  (February  2011):  80-108. 
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southern  Algerian  Jewry  provides  evidence  of  yet  another  variation  of  colonial  rule 
that  was  produced  as  the  French  authorities  sought — sometimes  methodically,  some¬ 
times  with  frantic  desperation — to  achieve  mastery  over  and  control  of  their  diverse 
subject  populations  in  North  Africa.6 

The  story  of  the  dismantling  of  this  legal  standard,  including  the  passage  of  Law 
61-805,  has  been  well  told,  but  its  archival  effects  also  merit  attention.7  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  legislative  reversal  of  southern  Algerian  Jews’  indigeneity  were 
far-reaching,  involving  a  concomitant  fabrication  of  documentation,  and  with  it  an 
attempted  erasure  of  history.  For  if  Moriaz’s  civil  register  was  intended  to  make 
Mzabi  Jews  recognizable  and  privileged  by  the  state,  it  also  implicitly  denied  that  a 
group  of  Algerian  Jews  ever  had  been  indigenes,  an  idea  that  fell  afoul  of  the  cat¬ 
egories  and  consciousness  attending  decolonization  in  the  French  imagination. 
Through  this  imagining,  Jewish  and  Muslim  immigrants  from  Algeria  and  North 
Africa  generally  became  differentiated — the  former  as  repatriates  and  pieds-noirs, 
the  latter  as  refugees,  foreigners,  or  immigrants.8  This  differentiation  was  not  merely 
semantic:  one  of  its  material  markers  was  the  variable  treatment  of  Algerian  Jewish 
and  Muslim  veterans  of  the  French  armed  forces.  In  the  wake  of  Algerian  inde¬ 
pendence,  Jews  of  Algerian  background  who  had  represented  France  in  the  war, 

6  An  evocative  comparison  could  be  made  with  the  Berber  dahir,  a  law  promulgated  in  1930  by  the 
French  administration  in  Morocco  that  mandated  that  Berber  tribes  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The 
subtly  nuanced  treatment  of  subjects  of  French  protection  in  Tunisia  provides  another  useful  point  of 
reference  for  our  case,  as  does  the  favoritism  toward  Algerian  “Kabyles”  and  Tuareg  shown  by  colonial 
administrators  and  European  ethnographers  alike.  I  am  building  here  on  the  work  of  Benjamin  Brower, 
Mary  Dewhurst  Lewis,  Patricia  Lorcin,  and  Emmanuelle  Saada:  Brower,  A  Desert  Named  Peace ;  Lewis, 
Divided  Rule:  Sovereignty  and  Empire  in  French  Tunisia,  1881-1938  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2013);  Lorcin, 
Imperial  Identities',  Saada,  Empire’s  Children:  Race,  Filiation,  and  Citizenship  in  the  French  Colonies,  trans. 
Arthur  Goldhammer  (Chicago,  2012).  The  Berber  dahir  has  received  a  great  deal  of  scholarly  attention, 
including  C.  R.  Ageron,  “La  politique  berbere  du  protectorat  marocain  de  1913  a  1934,”  Revue  d’histoire 
moderne  et  contemporaine  18,  no.  1  (1971):  50-90,  here  51-53;  Kenneth  Brown,  “The  Impact  of  the  Dahir 
Berbere  in  Sale,”  in  Ernest  Gellner  and  Charles  Micaud,  eds.,  Arabs  and  Berbers:  From  Tribe  to  Nation 
in  North  Africa  (London,  1973),  201-215;  A.  Mackie  Guerin,  ‘“Beneath  the  Muslim  Peel’:  Racial  Science, 
French  Native  Policy,  and  the  Question  of  Nationalism  in  Colonial  Morocco,  1900-1939”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
University  of  California,  Irvine,  2009),  149-241;  David  M.  Hart,  “The  Berber  Dahir  of  1930  in  Colonial 
Morocco:  Then  and  Now,  1930-1966,”  Journal  of  North  African  Studies  2,  no.  2  (1997):  11-33;  Jonathan 
Wyrtzen,  “Colonial  State-Building  and  the  Negotiation  of  Arab  and  Berber  Identity  in  Protectorate 
Morocco,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  43,  no.  2  (2011):  227-249.  For  a  recent  elegant 
synopsis,  see  Susan  Gilson  Miller,  A  History  of  Modern  Morocco  (Cambridge,  2013),  125-129. 

7  Todd  Shepard,  for  example,  convincingly  argues  that  in  altering  the  legal  status  of  Mzabi  Jewry, 
Law  61-805  “clarified  who  was  whom  in  Algeria:  it  consolidated  the  emerging  divide  between  Algerians 
who  were  ‘Europeans’  (a  category  that  now  encompassed  Jewish  Algerians  [from  the  south])  and  those 
who  were  not  (and  who  were  thus  wholly  Algerian).”  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization,  245. 

8  Vincent  Crapanzano,  The  Harkis:  The  Wound  That  Never  Heals  (Chicago,  2011);  Sung-eun  Choi, 
“From  Colonial  Citizen  to  Postcolonial  Repatriate:  The  Politics  of  National  Belonging  and  the  Inte¬ 
gration  of  the  French  from  Algeria  after  Decolonization”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  2007),  especially  chap.  3;  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization,  especially  chap.  9;  Sarah 
Beth  Sussman,  “Changing  Lands,  Changing  Identities:  The  Migration  of  Algerian  Jewry  to  France, 
1954-1967”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Stanford  University,  2002),  especially  chaps.  5  and  6.  For  a  broader  meditation 
on  the  labeling  of  Algerian  repatriates  and  Algerian  history  more  generally,  see  Jean-Robert  Henry, 
“Rapatries,  refugies,  replies  .  .  .  le  poids  des  mots,”  in  Jean-Jacques  Jordi  and  Emile  Temime,  eds., 
Marseille  et  le  choc  des  decolonisations:  Les  rapatriements,  1954-1964  (Aix-en-Provence,  1996),  150-158. 
On  the  earlier  generations  of  Muslim  Algerians  who  had  migrated  to  France,  see  Neil  MacMaster, 
Colonial  Migrants  and  Racism:  Algerians  in  France,  1900-62  (New  York,  1996).  Also  influential  to  my 
thinking  are  McDougall,  “Myth  and  Counter-Myth”;  James  McDougall,  History  and  the  Culture  of  Na¬ 
tionalism  in  Algeria  (Cambridge,  2006);  Patrick  Weil,  How  to  Be  French:  Nationality  in  the  Making  since 
1789,  trans.  Catherine  Porter  (Durham,  N.C.,  2008). 
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including  those  of  Mzabi  origin,  were  granted  the  same  benefits  as  other  French 
citizens;  Muslims  who  had  done  the  same  were  allocated  much  smaller  pensions  than 
their  fellow  veterans  received.9 

Moriaz  and  his  colleagues  in  the  French  administration  were  not  the  only  parties 
who  sought,  as  the  decolonization  of  Algeria  unfolded,  to  micromanage  documen¬ 
tation  pertaining  to  the  Jews  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Algerian  and  Israeli  officials 
and  Jews  from  southern  Algeria  themselves,  all  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  fate  of 
this  archival  (or  would-be  archival)  material — in  the  pressing  questions  of  whether, 
how,  and  where  the  papers  of  the  southern  Algerian  Jewish  past  ought  to  be  stored, 
and  who  had  the  right  to  steward  them.  One  can  think  of  few  instances  in  which  the 
papers  of  such  a  small  community  mattered  so  much  to  so  many. 

Documents  retroactively  fabricated,  left  behind,  hoarded  and  sought,  guarded, 
concealed,  buried  in  the  sand.  Historians  are  famously  obsessed  with  the  documents 
they  find;  in  researching  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  southern  Algeria  through  a  century 
of  colonialism  and  decolonization,  I  have  been  equally  motivated  by  documents  that 
are  missing.10  When  it  comes  to  studying  Jews’  experience  of  decolonization,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  the  historian  inevitably  bumps  up 
against  an  active  and  highly  politicized  multi-party  contest  over  the  sources  of  the 
Jewish  past — one  laced  through  with  the  complex  history  of  Jews’  relationship  to  the 
colonial  and  postcolonial  order,  and,  indeed,  power  itself. 

Ann  Laura  Stoler  describes  the  Dutch  colonial  state  archives  as  “sites  of  per¬ 
turbations,”  identifying  her  own  engagement  with  these  collections  as  motivated  by 
the  question  of  “how  deeply  epistemic  anxieties  stir  affective  tremors”  within  them.11 
But  there  are  also  “affective  tremors”  that  ripple  between  collections  (or  collections 
in-the-making)  in  the  archives  of  decolonization,  which  can  be  uniquely  multi-sited 
and  multi-partied  entities,  with  vectors  of  power  coursing  in  various  directions.  The 
challenge  of  reading  or  recognizing  the  archives  of  decolonization  is  thus  not  so  very 
different  from  the  challenge  of  reading  or  recognizing  decolonization  itself,  which 
can  be  understood  as  a  process  rather  than  an  episode,  a  promise  ongoing  rather  than 
one  fulfilled.12 

The  fate  of  the  documents  of  Ghardaia  evokes  three  central  questions.  Why,  in 

9  Muslim  veterans’  pensions  ranged  between  3  and  30  percent  of  the  amount  granted  to  other  vet¬ 
erans.  Susan  Slyomovics,  “French  Restitution,  German  Compensation:  Algerian  Jews  and  Vichy’s  Fi¬ 
nancial  Legacy,”  Journal  of  North  African  Studies  17,  no.  5  (2012):  881-901. 

10  Stein,  Saharan  Jews  and  the  Fate  of  French  Algeria. 

11  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain:  Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  2009),  19.  I  also  engage  here  with  the  rich  conversation  about  colonial  archives  and 
how  historians  have  read  (or  might  read)  them,  especially  Antoinette  Burton,  Dwelling  in  the  Archive: 
Women  Writing  Ftouse,  Home,  and  History  in  Late  Colonial  India  (Oxford,  2003);  Burton,  ed.  Archive 
Stories:  Facts,  Fiction,  and  the  Writing  of  History  (Durham,  N.C.,  2005);  Ranajit  Guha,  “Chandra’s 
Death,”  Subaltern  Studies  5  (1986):  135-165;  Todd  Shepard,  “‘History  Is  Past  Politics?’  Archives, 
‘Tainted  Evidence,’  and  the  Return  of  the  State,”  American  Historical  Review  115,  no.  2  (April  2010): 
474-483;  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak,  “The  Rani  of  Sirmur:  An  Essay  in  Reading  the  Archives,”  History 
and  Theory  24,  no.  3  (1985):  247-272;  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  Carnal  Knowledge  and  Imperial  Power:  Race 
and  the  Intimate  in  Colonial  Rule  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2002);  Stoler,  Along  the  Archival  Grain. 

12  Frederick  Cooper,  Decolonization  and  African  Society:  The  Labor  Question  in  French  and  British 
Africa  (Cambridge,  1996);  Cooper,  “Decolonizing  Situations:  The  Rise,  Fall,  and  Rise  of  Colonial  Stud¬ 
ies,  1951-2001,”  French  Politics,  Culture  and  Society  20,  no.  2  (2002):  47-76;  Cooper,  “Possibility  and 
Constraint:  African  Independence  in  Historical  Perspective,”  Journal  of  African  History  49,  no.  2  (2008): 
167-196;  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization-,  Shepard,  “‘History  Is  Past  Politics?”’ 
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the  climax  of  the  Algerian  War  and  its  wake,  did  papers  of  and  about  a  small  Jewish 
community,  long  fetishized  by  social  scientists  as  marginal  and  as  “about  as  neat  and 
tidy  a  human  isolate  as  one  could  hope  to  find  in  the  entire  world,”  prove  relevant 
and  desirable  to  a  variety  of  international  parties,  and  why  do  the  papers  of  this 
community  continue  to  reflect  competing  political  investments  in  contemporary 
North  Africa,  Israel,  Iraq,  France,  and  the  United  States?13  What  does  this  story 
illuminate  about  Jews’  experience  of  decolonization — a  story  that  for  the  most  part 
has  remained  untold,  despite  the  fact  that  Jews  lived  in  all  regions  of  the  colonial 
world?  Finally,  what  can  the  case  of  southern  Algerian  Jewry  illustrate  about  the 
intricate  relationship  between  archives  and  decolonization — and,  perhaps,  about 
that  which  is  unique  and  generalizable  about  archives  of  the  postcolonial  era?  To 
address  these  questions,  we  return  to  the  Mzab:  late  winter,  1961. 


Assigned  to  create  a  retroactive  civil  register  for  southern  Algerian  Jews,  Jean 
Moriaz  sought  assistance  from  Haim  Partouche,  a  well-regarded  member  of  the  local 
Jewish  community.  With  Partouche’s  help,  Moriaz  conferred  with  male  heads  of 
Ghardaia’s  extant  Jewish  households  and  consulted  rabbinical  registries  dating  to 
1898.  From  these  sources,  the  pair  produced  a  list  of  Jews  born  in  the  Mzab,  including 
roughly  1,000  Jews  who  remained  in  the  valley,  an  additional  1,000  who  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  Israel,  and  1,000  more  who  lived  elsewhere  in  Algeria  or  in  France.  Their 
list,  completed  a  week  after  the  signing  of  the  Evian  Accords  signaled  the  formal  end 
of  the  Algerian  War  of  Independence,  recorded  2,437  names.14  Based  on  Moriaz’s 
and  Partouche’s  findings,  the  French  authorities  in  Laghouat  began  filling  out  ret¬ 
roactive  birth  certificates  for  Jews  born  in  the  Southern  Territories.15 

As  Moriaz  himself  conceded,  the  list  he  and  Partouche  constructed  was  faulty.16 
Though  the  rabbinical  registers  were  rich  with  Hebrew  names,  many  individual  Jews 
wished  to  Gallicize  their  names  on  the  new  civil  register,  abandoning  names  that 
“sounded  Arab”  (i.e.,  Arabo-Berber)  such  as  Youssef,  Aicha,  Brahim,  and  Guemra. 
This  option  held  particular  appeal  for  young  women.  Partouche’s  own  daughter, 
Attia  Ghezala,  sought  registration  as  Attia  Rosalie,  daughter  of  Hubert,  ne  Haim, 
and  Noemie,  nee  Aicha.17  Another  young  woman  wanted  to  use  the  name  Sellam, 
which  was  the  patronymic  of  a  respected  rabbinical  family  of  the  region,  and  Moriaz 

13  Lloyd  Cabot  Briggs  and  Norina  Lami  Guede,  No  More  for  Ever:  A  Saharan  Jewish  Town  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1964),  3,  11. 

14  After  the  passage  of  anti-Jewish  statutes  by  the  Vichy  regime  in  1942,  the  Jewish  community  of 
the  Mzab  temporarily  ceased  to  maintain  a  formal  ledger.  Archives  nationales,  Centre  d’archives  con- 
temporaines,  Fontainebleau  [hereafter  CAC],  950236/9  [C/3614],  713  6a3c,  “Statut  des  Israelites  ra¬ 
patries  des  Departements  des  Oasis  et  de  la  Saoura  (mariage-succession),”  Serge  Roux  (Consul  General 
de  France  a  Ouargla)  to  Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres,  October  11,  1965.  On  the  finalization  of 
Moriaz’s  list,  see  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  “Statut  Israelite,”  3,  “Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  de¬ 
partements  des  Oasis  et  de  la  Saoura  (mariage-succession),”  and  “Situation  des  Israelites  du  Mzab,” 
Jean  Moriaz  to  Delegue  regional  de  Lyon,  March  29,  1963. 

15  ANdA,  WdG,  361,  “Etat  Civil,  juif”;  see  the  collection  “Extrait,  ‘Parte  in  qua’  du  Registre  des  Actes 
de  naissances  de  la  Commune  de  Laghouat.” 

16  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  “Statut  Israelite,”  3,  “Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  departements  des 
Oasis  et  de  la  Saoura  (mariage-succession),”  and  “Situation  des  Israelites  du  Mzab.” 

17  Ibid.  This  process  of  fixing  the  names  of  Mzabi  Jews  is  also  described  in  Shepard,  The  Invention 
of  Decolonization,  246. 
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found  that  he  had  no  authority  to  deny  her.18  Invested  with  the  authority  to  re-create 
the  Jewish  civil  register  of  the  Mzab,  Moriaz  and  Partouche  ended  up  creating  a 
fantastical  historical  document:  meant  to  preserve  the  past,  it  became  a  template  for 
the  future. 

While  Moriaz  and  Partouche  were  fashioning  one  archive,  other  parties  were 
influencing  where  historical  documents  pertaining  to  the  southern  Algerian  Jewish 
past  should  be  housed,  and  who  would  (or  would  not)  be  granted  access  to  them. 
In  May  1962,  even  as  the  government’s  official  legislative  compendium,  the  Journal 
officiel  de  la  Republique  frangaise,  was  preparing  to  print  the  names  (newly  fixed, 
thanks  to  Partouche’s  and  Moriaz’s  labors),  birthdates,  and  birthplaces  of  southern 
Algerian  Jews  who  had  relinquished  local  civil  status  in  return  for  French  citizenship 
with  “common”  civil  status,  a  contingent  of  local  Jewish  men  and  boys  assembled  to 
create  a  geniza  in  Ghardai'a.19  On  a  hill  above  Ghardai'a’s  Jewish  cemetery,  they  dug 
a  pit  in  the  sandstone  roughly  four  feet  in  depth,  wide  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  par¬ 
ticipants.  A  photograph  of  the  event  taken  by  American  anthropologist  Lloyd  Cabot 
Briggs  shows  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  in  and  around  the  hollow.20  (See  Figure  2.) 
They  are  holding  books  to  be  buried,  reading  them — or  perhaps  performing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  man  behind  the  lens.  A  second  photograph  of  the  same  moment,  its 
photographer  unknown,  reveals  that  Moriaz  was  on  hand  to  help  with  the  manu¬ 
scripts’  burial.  He  even  aided  the  assembled  in  their  digging,  with  the  burial  of  man¬ 
uscripts,  and  by  throwing  money  in  the  pit  in  accordance  with  local  Jewish  tradition.21 
In  this  sacralization  of  decolonization  (and,  perhaps,  politicization  of  Jewish  ritual), 
a  community  prepared  for  departure — and  displayed  their  investment  in  the  idea 
that  certain  sacred  textual  fragments  ought  to  remain  behind. 

While  one  archive  of  the  southern  Algerian  Jewish  past  was  being  buried  in  the 
Saharan  sand  and  another  was  being  fashioned  for  export  to  France,  a  third  body 
of  papers  was  assembled  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  officials  in  Israel.  In  June  1962, 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  dispatched  an  emissary,  Ben-Tsiyon  Cohen,  to  Ghardai'a 

18  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  713  6a3c,  Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  departements  des  Oasis  et 
de  la  Saoura  (mariage-succession),  Reunion  interministerielle  du  28  mai  1965  relative  a  la  situation  des 
Israelites  du  Mzab  en  matiere  de  l’etat-civil.“ 

19  Utilized  since  the  medieval  period,  and  not  infrequently  created  by  North  African  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  before  their  mass  emigration,  genizot — the  plural  of  geniza,  which  means  “storage”  in  Hebrew — 
were  intended  to  house  papers  containing  Hebrew  letters,  and  thus  the  language  of  God.  In  actual 
practice,  these  repositories  were  used  to  store  myriad  documents,  commercial  as  well  as  religious,  in 
various  languages,  including  Judeo-Arabic  written  in  Hebrew  letters.  Mark  R.  Cohen  and  Yedida  K. 
Stillman,  “The  Cairo  Geniza  and  the  Custom  of  Geniza  among  Oriental  Jewry:  An  Historical  and  Eth¬ 
nographic  Study”  (in  Hebrew),  Pe’amim  24  (1985):  3-35.  On  the  fixing  of  names,  see  “Avis  relative  a 
la  constitution  dans  les  communes  de  Ghardai'a,  Laghouat,  Ouargla  et  Touggourt  de  l’etat  civil  des 
frangais  qui  ont  conserve  leur  statut  personnel  israelite,”  Journal  officiel  de  la  Republique  algerienne 
democratique  etpopulaire,  June  6  and  20,  1962.  On  the  longstanding  French  practice  of  fixing  patronyms 
in  Algeria,  see  Susan  Slyomovics,  “Visual  Ethnography,  Stereotypes,  and  Photographing  Algeria,”  in  Ian 
Richard  Netton,  ed.,  Orientalism  Revisited:  Art,  Land,  and  Voyage  (London,  2012),  128-150. 

20  With  his  assistant  Norina  Lami  Guede,  Briggs  was  conducting  ethnographic  research  on 
Ghardai'a’s  Jews,  the  results  of  which  would  be  published  as  Briggs  and  Guede,  No  More  for  Ever.  In 
Saharan  Jews  and  the  Fate  of  French  Algeria,  I  devote  the  first  chapter  to  rereading  Briggs’s  influential 
monograph,  arguing  that  No  More  for  Ever  was  informed  by  contentious  anthropological  methods,  was 
laced  through  with  Briggs’s  own  complicated  political  past,  and,  finally,  can  be  reread  less  as  a  mirror 
on  the  Jewish  community  of  Ghardai'a  than  as  a  pro-colonial  scrim. 

21  Eliahou  Sebban,  Va-yikah  Amram:  Traditions  des  israelites  du  Mzab,  Eliahoufils  de  Rebbi  Amrane 
Sebban  de  Ghardaia,  oasis  dans  le  desert  dAlgerie  (Netanya,  2001),  32. 
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Figure  2:  Burial  of  a  geniza,  Ghardai'a,  May  22,  1962.  From  Lloyd  Cabot  Briggs  and  Norina  Lami  Guede,  No 
More  for  Ever:  A  Saharan  Jewish  Town  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1964),  Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University,  vol.  55,  no.  1.  Reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University. 


in  an  attempt  to  organize  an  “evacuation”  of  the  Mzabi  Jewish  community  as  he  had 
for  the  Jews  of  Yemen  in  1949-1950. 22  For  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  Zionist  notion 
of  the  “return  of  the  exiles”  was  one  motive;  realpolitik  was  another.  Though  Israel 
had  been  extending  visas  and  financial  subsidies  to  would-be  Jewish  emigres  from 
Algeria  for  some  time,  only  a  small  percentage  (10  percent  by  1969)  would  choose 
Israel  over  France.23  Among  this  minority  were  Mzabi  Jews,  who  had  been  emi- 

22  In  fact,  Cohen  himself  played  a  notorious  role  in  this  earlier  evacuation  effort.  Tudor  Parfitt,  The 
Road  to  Redemption:  Jews  of  the  Yemen,  1900-1950  (Leiden,  1996),  221-222;  Reuben  Ahroni,  Jewish 
Emigration  from  the  Yemen,  1951-98:  Carpet  without  Magic  (Richmond,  Surrey,  2001).  See  also  Esther 
Meir-Glitzenstein,  “Operation  Magic  Carpet:  Constructing  the  Myth  of  the  Magical  Immigration  of 
Yemenite  Jews  to  Israel,”  Israel  Studies  16,  no.  3  (2011):  149-173;  Yehouda  Shenhav,  “The  Jews  of  Iraq, 
Zionist  Ideology,  and  the  Property  of  the  Palestinian  Refugees  of  1948:  An  Anomaly  of  National  Ac¬ 
counting,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  31,  no.  4  (1999):  605-630. 

23  According  to  Israel’s  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  3,810  individuals  came  to  Israel  from  Algeria 
(or  lived  in  Algeria  before  moving  to  Israel)  between  1948  and  1952;  3,433  between  1952  and  1960;  and 
12,857  between  1961  and  1971.  These  numbers  may  well  be  inflated,  as  many  North  African  Jews  de¬ 
parted  the  region  for  Israel  from  Algeria,  especially  during  the  war.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  “Im¬ 
migrants,  by  Period  of  Immigration,  Country  of  Birth  and  Last  Country  of  Residence,”  in  Statistical 
Abstract  of  Israel  (2011),  no.  62,  http://www.cbs.gov.il/reader/shnaton/templ_shnaton_e.html7num_tab 
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grating  to  Palestine  since  the  mid-1940s,  and  since  1948  to  Israel — a  destination 
chosen,  it  seems,  mainly  because  their  legal  status  afforded  few  options.24  That  Israel 
was  proving  unable  to  lure  greater  numbers  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Algeria  pro¬ 
voked  consternation  among  Zionist  representatives  in  Algeria  and  officials  within 
Israel,  and  prompted  tensions  between  Israeli  and  French  officials,  with  the  former 
blaming  the  latter  for  sabotaging  their  efforts.25  In  the  interest  of  reversing  this  trend, 
Cohen  traveled  to  Ghardaia,  a  community  that,  from  the  Jewish  Agency’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  seemed  well  poised  to  embrace  the  Zionist  dream.  There  he  met  with  Jacob 
Blocca  (likely  Balouka),  whom  he  called  “Ghardaia’s  [Jewish]  community  presi¬ 
dent,”  and  Blocca  in  turn  called  upon  Jewish  community  leaders,  who  according  to 
Cohen  had  granted  the  Jewish  Agency  permission  to  facilitate  the  community’s  em¬ 
igration.  Cohen  began  to  register  families  at  the  Talmud  Torah.  By  his  reckoning, 
2,700  individuals  agreed  to  leave.26 

Before  the  Jewish  Agency’s  evacuation  efforts  could  be  realized,  Cohen  was 


=st04_04&CYear=2011.  See  also  Sung  Choi,  “Complex  Compatriots:  Jews  in  Post-Vichy  French  Al¬ 
geria,”  Journal  of  North  African  Studies  17,  no.  5  (2012):  863-880;  Sussman,  “Changing  Lands,  Changing 
Identities.” 

24  The  numbers  of  Jews  who  left  the  Mzab  for  Israel,  beginning  in  roughly  1943,  are  contested.  Regine 
Goutalier  reports  that  between  1943  and  1955  alone,  344  Jews  from  Ghardai'a  were  said  to  have  left  for 
Israel;  Goutalier,  “La  ‘nation  juive’  de  Ghardaia,”  135.  Charles  Kleinknecht  reports  lower  numbers  in 
one  account,  and  higher  numbers  in  another:  for  the  former,  see  Biblioteque  de  l’Alliance  israelite 
universelle,  Paris  [hereafter  AIU  BIB],  Kleinknecht,  “Les  Juifs  du  Mzab,”  Appendixes  24-26;  for  the 
latter,  see  Peabody  Museum  Archive,  Harvard  University  [hereafter  PMA],  Lloyd  Cabot  Briggs  Papers, 
1930-1975,  4.4,  “Ghardaia  Jews,  Kleinknecht,”  Kleinknecht,  “Les  Juifs  du  Mzab,”  37.  Mzabi  Jews’  em¬ 
igration  to  Palestine  was  being  carefully  tracked  by  the  French  government;  see,  for  example,  ANOM, 
23H-94,  109,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Cercle  de  Ghardaia,  1949,  8,  which  reports  that  approximately  70 
Jews  left  the  Mzab  for  Israel  in  the  year  after  the  founding  of  the  state;  ANOM,  OA,  76;  and  SHAT, 
1H1451,  D2  bis,  GGA,  territoires  du  sud,  “Bulletins  de  renseignements,  Ghardaia,”  whose  monthly 
dispatches  narrate  Jewish  rates  of  emigration  to  Israel  from  the  city,  and  French  concerns  over  this 
process.  On  the  activities  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  in  the  Mzab,  see  Central  Zionist  Archive  [here¬ 
after  CZA],  Jerusalem,  C3/1408. 

25  In  December  1960,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  noted  that  “The  Jewish  Agency  has  always 
had  its  shlichim  [emissaries]  in  Algeria.  In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  French  government,  while  not 
asking  them  directly  to  leave,  have  placed  obstacles  in  their  way  and  have  otherwise  implied  that  if  they 
left  it  would  not  be  looked  on  unfavorably.”  This  source  went  on  to  state  that  “the  Israelis  hope  to 
persuade  the  French  to  permit  them  to  move  in  some  cultural  or  other  mission  which  would,  in  effect, 
be  a  cover  for  a  larger  migration  organization,  but  one  which  would  work  with  the  utmost  discretion, 
and  with  absolutely  no  publicity  or  propaganda  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  present  estimate  of  the  Israelis  that 
as  part  of  a  larger  exit  movement  perhaps  12,000-15,000  Jews  will  want  to  go  to  Israel.  They  realize  that 
most  Algerian  Jews  who  can  move  will  probably  want  to  go  to  France;  and  they  are  cognizant  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  the  attachment  of  Algerian  Jews  to  France.  At  the  same 
time  they  believe — and  there  are  grounds  for  such  belief — that  the  French,  eventually  faced  with  the 
transplantation  of  tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  from  Algeria  to  France,  with  all  the  welfare  and 
other  programs  this  will  involve,  will  not  look  on  askance  if  part  of  this  mass  flows  elsewhere.”  American 
Jewish  Committee,  New  York,  “Eight-Page  Report  on  the  Current  Situation  in  Algeria,  1960,”  American 
Jewish  Committee,  Paris,  to  Foreign  Affairs  Department,  December  20,  1920.  French  attitudes  toward 
Zionist  and  Israeli-sponsored  activity  in  Algeria  during  this  period  can  also  be  traced  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  collection:  Le  Centre  des  Archives  diplomatiques  de  Nantes  [hereafter  CADN],  21PO/A/77, 
Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres,  Alger  Ambassade,  “Affaires  Israelites.  Correspondance  et  Aches  sur 
les  communautes  israelites  en  Algerie.”  I  am  tremendously  thankful  to  Sung  Choi  for  leading  me  to  the 
sources. 

26  Cohen  speaks  of  registering  2,700  Jews  in  Ghardai'a,  and  of  3,000  others  who  had  already  left  the 
region,  but  those  numbers  are  certainly  inflated.  All  other  sources  suggest  that  by  1962,  the  Jewish 
community  of  Ghardai'a  numbered  no  more  than  1,000,  and  that  its  numbers  did  not  exceed  3,000  even 
at  its  demographic  peak.  The  choice  of  the  Talmud  Torah  as  a  site  for  Cohen’s  labors  was  not  accidental: 
this  institution  had  been  funded  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  with  the  support  of  the  World 
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warned  that  he  and  the  would-be  emigres  were  vulnerable  to  attack,  and  he  returned 
to  Israel.27  Did  he,  like  Moriaz,  abandon  his  paperwork?  Or  did  he  carry  this  last 
informal  census  of  Mzabi  Jews  with  him?  Answers  to  these  questions  are  unavailable, 
as  information  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  Agency’s  thwarted  operation  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  neither  archive  likely  to  hold  it — the  Central  Zionist  Agency  or  the  Israel 
State  Archives.  It  is  always  difficult  to  explain  an  archival  “black  hole”;  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  one  can  speculate  that  such  papers  might  be  perceived  as  sensitive,  both 
because  of  the  involvement  of  the  Mossad  in  Algeria  at  that  time,  and  because  of 
the  particular  legacies  attributed  to  Algeria  and  Algerian  Jewish  history  within  Is¬ 
rael.28  Within  certain  Israeli  circles,  after  all,  the  emigration  of  most  Algerian  Jews 
to  France  was  seen  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Zionist  project:  in  1963,  a  mock  trial  in  Tel 
Aviv  found  Algerian  Jewry  guilty  of  this  “crime.”29  The  fact  that  Israel  lacks  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Algeria  (despite  brokering  relations  with  most  other  North 
African  nations  in  the  1990s)  undoubtedly  muddies  these  waters  further. 

Within  a  month  of  Cohen’s  Ghardaia  sojourn,  the  vast  majority  of  the  remaining 
Jews  in  the  Mzab  would  leave  for  France  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Repatriation,  as  would  Moriaz  and  other  members  of  the  French  military  and  civil 
service  stationed  in  Algeria’s  south.  Algeria  had  become  a  sovereign  nation,  the 
Southern  Territories  no  longer  existed  as  an  administrative  entity,  and  the  Algerian 
Sahara  had  all  but  ceased  to  be  home  to  Jews.30  One  might  expect  that  Moriaz’s  civil 


Jewish  Congress.  Joint  Distribution  Committee  [hereafter  JDC],  Jerusalem,  Paris  VII — Gharda'ia,  1958— 
1960;  and  CZA,  Jerusalem,  C3/1408. 

27  Whether  the  threat  of  attack  emanated  from  the  Organisation  armee  secrete,  the  Armee  de  libera¬ 
tion  nationale,  or  another  party  is  unclear.  For  Cohen’s  account,  see  Baruch  Meiri,  “A  Ticket  to  Free¬ 
dom,”  Ma’ariv  (Weekend  Supplement),  July  1984.  This  episode  has  been  described  thrice  by  historian 
Michael  M.  Laskier:  Laskier,  “M’zab,”  in  Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  ed.  Michael  Berenbaum  and  Fred 
Skolnik,  2nd  ed.,  22  vols.  (Detroit,  Mich.,  2007),  14:  711-712;  Laskier,  Yisra’el  yeha-Aliyah  mi-Tsefon 
Afrikah,  1948-1970  (Sedeh  Boker,  2006),  326-327;  Laskier,  North  African  Jewry  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
(New  York,  1997). 

28  The  Mossad  (Mossad  le-modi’in  ve-takfidim  meyuhadim,  or  Institute  for  Intelligence  and  Special 
Operations:  the  Israeli  intelligence  agency),  working  together  with  the  Jewish  Agency,  began  actively 
recruiting  in  Algeria  in  1947,  carrying  on  the  work  of  its  institutional  predecessor,  the  Mossad  le-aliyah 
bet  (Institute  for  Immigration).  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  two  files  on  this  subject  that  are  os¬ 
tensibly  held  by  the  Archives  of  the  JDC,  Jerusalem,  also  proved  unobtainable:  “Paris  VII — Ghardaia, 
1958-1960”  and  “Paris  VII — Ghardaia,  1963.”  On  the  role  of  the  Mossad  in  Algeria  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  see  Choi,  “Complex  Compatriots.” 

29  On  the  mock  trial  of  1963,  see  Georges  Friedmann,  The  End  of  the  Jewish  People?,  trans.  Eric 
Mosbacher  (London,  1967),  150. 

30  Small  numbers  of  southern  Algerian  Jews  remained  in  the  region  after  national  sovereignty  was 
achieved,  including  one  or  two  in  the  Mzab.  Their  numbers  are  elusive,  but  no  doubt  they  constituted 
but  a  tiny  portion  of  the  estimated  6,000  Jews  who  were  said  to  live  in  Algeria  in  1964.  On  those  Jews 
who  remained  in  the  Mzab  in  the  wake  of  Algerian  independence,  including  the  tragic  assassination  of 
two,  see  SHAD,  1H3251,  D5,  “Assassinats,  Exactions  commises  par  ALN  ou  FLN  contre  civils  mu- 
sulmans  ou  musulmans  ayant  servi  dans  les  FAFA,”  “Exaction  israelite,”  “Fiche  de  Renseignements: 
Ob.  Assassinet  de  deux  israelites  et  retour  possible  d’lsraelites  a  Ghardaia,”  April  19,  1963.  See  also 
“Interview,  Une  page  d’histoire  en  trois  actes:  1886,  1948,  1962,”  http://judaisme.sdv.fr/histoire/villes/ 
strasbrg/rambam/sef/3actes.htm.  U.S.  State  Department  sources  approximated  the  number  of  Jews  who 
remained  in  Algeria  in  the  wake  of  that  country’s  declaration  of  sovereignty.  The  figure  of  6,000  was 
estimated  for  the  State  Department  by  Charles  Hababou,  a  lawyer  in  Algeria’s  Court  of  Appeals,  who 
served  in  1964  as  president  of  the  extant  (but  diminished)  Federation  of  Jewish  Communities  in  Algeria. 
Hababou  estimated  that  2,500  of  these  Jews  were  in  Algiers,  1,500  in  Oran,  100  in  Constantine,  70  in 
Colomb-Bechar  (a  number  that  may  have  included  Jews  who  held  Moroccan  citizenship),  50  in  Tlemcen, 
“and  about  a  dozen  members  each  in  urban  areas  throughout  the  country  including  the  south.”  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration,  College  Park,  Md.,  General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State, 
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register  would  have  lost  its  potency.  But  the  information  this  document  contained 
was  never  more  crucial  for  the  French  state.  Although  Mzabi  Jews  had  been  declared 
French,  the  production  of  paperwork  attending  their  naturalization  as  citizens  prone 
to  “common”  law  had  been  hurried  and  partial.  Without  complete  information,  the 
state  could  not  reward  these  newly  minted  citizens  with  the  legal  status,  rights,  and 
official  papers  to  which  they  had  become  entitled — and  this,  in  turn,  prompted  years 
of  vexation  for  individual  Jews,  as  for  the  French  Ministries  of  Algerian  Affairs, 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Repatriation. 

These  offices  were  flooded  with  letters  from  southern  (and  some  northern)  Al¬ 
gerian  Jews  seeking  resolution  to  legal  concerns  stemming  from  the  absence  of  pa¬ 
perwork  concerning  their  erstwhile  local  civil  status.  Could  Mzabi  Jewish  families  in 
Israel  claim  French  citizenship  despite  their  previous  acquisition  of  Israeli  citizen¬ 
ship?31  Would  the  state  grant  family  passbooks  (the  livret  defamille)  inclusive  of  all 
branches  of  polygamous  Jewish  families  who  had  wed  in  southern  Algeria  according 
to  Mosaic  personal  status  laws?32  Colonial  law,  and  the  concomitant  paucity  of  cer¬ 
tain  documents  of  the  state,  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  postcolonial  flattening 
of  Muslims  as  a  largely  undifferentiated  group,  as  well  as  for  the  temporary  con- 


Central  Files,  February  1963-1973,  Record  Group  59,  Subject-Numeric  File,  1964-1966,  Political  and 
Defense,  POL  13  AFR,  Algeria,  Box  1879,  Airgram  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Algiers  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  November  17,  1964.  My  thanks  to  Darcie  Fontaine  for  sharing  this  reference  with 
me.  Many  of  the  Jews  who  remained  in  Algeria  would  leave  in  or  after  1967. 

31  By  1967,  a  general  circular  was  distributed  urging  French  officials  to  grant  such  requests,  but  a 
general  law  could  not  accommodate  the  complexity  of  all  familial  lineages.  Consider  the  case  of  the 
Benhayoun  family,  whose  members  had  moved  to  Israel  from  the  Moroccan-Algerian  border  town  of 
Colomb-Bechar.  The  family  included  a  father,  David  Benhayoun,  who  was  a  Moroccan  national;  a 
mother  from  Algeria’s  Southern  Territories  who  lacked  any  form  of  civil  documentation  (her  birth  and 
marriage  having  followed  the  strictures  of  local  civil  status  laws)  but  who  was  nonetheless  deemed  French 
by  Law  61-805;  six  children  born  in  Colomb-Bechar  who  were  registered  as  illegitimate  by  French  au¬ 
thorities  (perhaps  because  their  parents  performed  only  a  religious  and  not  a  civil  marriage,  or  perhaps 
because  their  father  was  a  foreign  national);  and  a  seventh  child  born  in  Israel.  With  her  husband  recently 
deceased,  Mrs.  Benhayoun  now  wished  to  be  informed  how  succession  might  be  determined.  Could  she 
or  her  children  inherit  her  husband’s  estate  under  the  terms  of  French  law?  Who  had  the  authority  to 
define  the  children’s  national  identities,  and  what  paperwork  would  be  required  to  facilitate  such  pro¬ 
cesses?  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  713,  Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  Departements  des  Oasis  et  de 
la  Saoura  (mariage-succession),  6a4,  Ministre  des  Affaires  etrangeres  to  Ministre  des  Affaires  des 
Sceaux,  April  21,  1966.  For  an  adept  handling  of  the  question  of  how  France  treated  Mzabi  Jews  who 
migrated  from  Israel,  see  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization,  246-247.  On  the  Mzabi  Jews’  as- 
similatory  experiences  in  France,  see  Freddy  Raphael,  “Les  Juifs  du  M’zab  dans  l’Est  de  la  France: 
Problematique  et  premiere  etapes  d’une  recherche,”  in  Les  Relations  entre  juifs  et  musulmans  enAfrique 
du  Nord,  XIXe-XXe  siecles  (Paris,  1980),  197-224;  Raphael,  “Un  exil  sans  royaume:  Les  jeunes  juifs  du 
M’zab  en  Alsace,  1962-1982,”  in  J.  L.  Miege,  ed.,  Les  relations  intercommunautaires  juives  en  mediterranee 
occidentale,  XIIIe-XXe  siecles  (Paris,  1982),  258-269;  Raphael,  “La  memoire  blessee  des  Juifs  du  M’zab,” 
in  Abitbol,  ed.,  Communautes  juives  des  marges  sahariennes  de  Maghreb ,  137-159. 

32  Though  outlawed  by  the  Ashkenazi  rabbinate  in  the  tenth  century,  polygamy  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Sephardic  legal  tradition  into  the  modern  period.  Unheard  of  among  the  Judeo-Spanish  communities 
of  southeastern  Europe  and  Ottoman  Anatolia,  polygamy  was  practiced  by  Jews  in  the  Maghreb  and 
Mashriq  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  Due  to  the  local  civil  status  laws,  in  the  Mzab  it  persisted  far 
longer,  and  in  a  more  concentrated  setting,  than  in  other  regions.  On  the  role  of  polygamy  in  the  “civ¬ 
ilizing”  of  Algerian  Jews  in  the  north  in  the  decades  after  the  French  conquest,  see  Joshua  Schreier, 
“Napoleon’s  Long  Shadow:  Morality,  Civilization,  and  Jews  in  France  and  Algeria,  1808-1870,”  French 
Historical  Studies  30,  no.  1  (2007):  77-103;  Schreier,  Arabs  of  the  Jewish  Faith ;  Judith  Surkis,  “Pre¬ 
sumptions  of  Polygamy:  Civil  Law  and  Public  Order  in  French  Algeria,  1830-1870,”  in  Surkis,  Scandalous 
Subjects:  Intimacy  and  Indecency  in  France  and  French  Algeria,  1830-1930  (forthcoming).  My  own  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  legal  tangles  encountered  by  Muslim  and  Jewish  Algerians  who  migrated  to  France  in 
1961  and  1962  has  relied  especially  on  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  especially  5a,  5b,  and  5f. 
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flation  (sustained  from  the  colonial  era)  of  southern  Algerian  Jews  and  Muslims.33 
None  of  this  squared  with  the  underlying  premise  of  Law  61-805,  which  was  to  level 
the  distinction  between  southern  and  northern  Algerian  Jews,  nor  with  the  hardening 
of  the  legal  boundary  between  Europeans  and  Algerians,  which  Jews  of  southern 
Algerian  origin  continued  to  confound. 

Moriaz  had  deposited  his  retroactive  registry  with  the  municipality  of  Ghardaia 
when  he  left  Algeria.  As  French  ministries  and  governmental  offices  sought  to  re¬ 
solve  legal  quandaries  emanating  from  Law  61-805,  this  “missing”  document  loomed 
as  a  bureaucratic  panacea.34  Without  a  civil  register,  Mzabi  Jews  in  France  would 
face  the  same  legal  obscurities  facing  Muslim  immigrants;  with  one,  this  population’s 
erstwhile  adherence  to  Mosaic  personal  status  laws  could  be  imagined  away.35  De¬ 
spite  repeated  French  demands,  the  municipality  refused  to  relinquish  either  the 
document  or  microfilmed  copies,  though  comparable  records  had  been  ceded  from 
nearby  Ouargla  and  Touggourt.36  In  the  context  of  a  newly  independent  Algeria,  the 
retention  of  archival  material  by  Ghardaia’s  municipality  could  be  read  as  a  gesture 
of  independence  or  an  expression  of  outrage  that  southern  Algerian  Jews  were 
awarded  the  legal  status  so  long  denied  Algerian  Muslims.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
final  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Mzab  had  been  perceived  by  the  Ibadite  leadership 
of  the  valley  as  theft  or  even  betrayal,  particularly  since  this  community’s  historic 
support  for  the  French — dating  to  a  protectorate  agreement  of  1853  and  persisting 
through  the  Algerian  War — was,  in  the  context  of  Muslim  Algeria  generally,  so  very 
uncommon.37  According  to  this  reading,  hoarding  paperwork  could  be  read  both  as 

33  The  administrative  uncertainties  accompanying  the  arrival  of  Jews  of  southern  Algerian  origin  in 
France  must  therefore  be  understood  as  a  cross-section  of  the  conceptual,  legal,  and  economic  challenges 
endemic  to  postcolonial  France  as  the  republic  confronted  vast  numbers  of  Muslim  immigrants  from 
former  colonies  and  protectorates.  Crapanzano,  The  Harkis;  Thomas  Deltombe,  L’lslam  imaginaire:  La 
construction  mediatique  de  Tislamophobie  en  France,  1975-2005  (Paris,  2005);  MacMaster,  Colonial  Mi¬ 
grants  and  Racism;  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization.  For  a  comparative  approach,  see  Adrien 
Favell,  Philosophies  of  Integration:  Immigration  and  the  Idea  of  Citizenship  in  France  and  Britain,  2nd  ed. 
(New  York,  2001);  Jordanna  Bailkin,  The  Afterlife  of  Empire  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2012).  For  an  evocative 
exploration  of  contemporary  French  attempts  to  reconcile  these  issues,  see  Joan  Wallach  Scott,  The 
Politics  of  the  Veil  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2007).  Confounding  the  authorities  further  was  the  fact  that  when 
it  came  to  French  citizens  from  Algeria,  there  appeared  to  be  no  practical  way  for  the  state  to  modulate 
policy  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  individuals  in  question  were  originally  subjected  to  Malekite,  Berber, 
Ibadite,  or  Mosaic  civil  status  laws.  On  this  vexation,  see  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  5f,  Ministry  of  Justice 
to  Vice-President  du  Conseil  d’Etat,  August  17,  1964. 

34  CAC  950236/9,  [C/3614],  713,  Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  Departements  des  Oasis  et  de  la 
Saoura  (mariage-succession),  6a3c,  “Reunion  interministerielle.” 

35  Ibid. 

36  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  713,  Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  Departements  des  Oasis  et  de  la 
Saoura  (mariage-succession),  6a3c,  Secretaire  d’Etat  aupres  du  Premier  Ministre  (affaires  algeriennes) 
to  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Ministre  de  la  Justice,  August  8,  1963;  Prefet  du  Departement  des  Oasis  to  [Serge 
Roux]  Consul  General  de  France  at  Ouargla,  April  3,  1963;  Ministre  de  la  Justice  to  Ministre  des  Ra¬ 
patries,  June  24,  1963;  Serge  Roux  (Consul  General  de  France  a  Ouargla)  to  Ministre  des  Affaires 
etrangeres,  October  11,  1965. 

37  A  secret  1960  report  of  the  Joint  Sahara  Command  [Commandant  interarmees  au  Sahara]  reads 
as  follows:  “The  Mozabites  are  certainly,  of  all  the  communities  of  Algeria  and  of  the  Sahara,  the  only 
one  to  not  furnish  a  single  combatant  to  the  ALNA  [Armee  de  liberation  nationale,  the  armed  wing  of 
the  FLN].”  SHAT,  1H3251,  Dl,  “Etude  du  probleme  politico-militaire  annee  1960,  Mzab,  Hoggar,  Souf, 
tres  secret,”  8.  On  the  1853  protectorate  agreement,  see  ANOM,  81F/1295,  and  Edgard  Rouard  de  Card, 
“L’annexion  du  M’zab,”  Revue  de  droit  public  et  de  la  science  politique  en  France  et  a  Vetranger  8  (1897): 
437_440.  Certainly  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  relationship  between  the  Ibadite  leadership  in  the 
Mzab  and  the  French,  as,  for  example,  around  the  question  of  conscription  and  the  1957  departmen¬ 
talization  of  the  Southern  Territories.  I  describe  the  ebbs  and  flows  in  this  relationship  in  more  detail 
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jealous  historic  preservation  and  as  a  means  of  vengeance.  Regardless,  the  munic¬ 
ipality  of  Ghardaia  did  not  release  its  papers.  In  its  archive  today,  one  can  find  the 
elaborate  genealogical  trees  that  Moriaz  and  Partouche  constructed  in  1961-1962. 38 
(See  Figure  3.)  The  French  Ministry  of  Justice  implored  Moriaz  to  rewrite  his  reg¬ 
ister  a  third  time,  but  his  existing  notes,  carried  to  France,  were  found  to  “lack  au¬ 
thenticity.”39  Faced  with  lacunae  of  documentation,  French  officials  and  Jews  of 
southern  Algerian  origin  would  for  years  struggle  at  the  legal  interstices  of  colonial 
and  postcolonial  law. 

For  officials  in  France,  the  desire  to  possess  a  southern  Algerian  Jewish  civil 
register  was  constitutive  of  a  larger  struggle  that  can  be  understood  as  a  last  essential 
strand  of  the  Algerian  War  of  Independence  and  a  component  of  the  ongoing  process 
of  decolonization.  Who  would  control  the  documents  of  Algeria’s  past?  As  Todd 
Shepard’s  essay  in  this  roundtable  explores,  even  before  Algerian  sovereignty  was 
assured,  the  French  were  preparing  to  seize  and  “repatriate”  Algerian  archives,  as¬ 
serting  control — or  trying  to — over  how  Algerian  history  and  the  history  of  French 
colonialism  could,  in  the  future,  be  written,  and  by  whom.40  French  designs  on  doc¬ 
umentation  of  the  southern  Algerian  Jewish  past  could  also  be  read  as  an  attempt 
to  undo  aspects  of  the  colonial  past  that  were  coming  to  seem  disquieting  in  the 
postcolonial  era.  The  idea  that  a  population  of  Algerian  Jews  were  once  indigene, 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  adhere  to  Mosaic  personal  law,  and  that  their  future 
affiliation  with  France  was  less  than  inevitable  existed  uncomfortably,  after  all, 
alongside  a  hurried  naturalization  and  “repatriation”  and  the  evolving  postcolonial 
dyad  of  European  repatriate/Muslim  refugee. 


in  Saharan  Jews  and  the  Fate  of  French  Algeria .  See  also  Donald  Holsinger,  “Migration,  Commerce,  and 
Community:  The  Mizabis  in  Nineteenth-Century  Algeria”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Northwestern  University,  1979), 
especially  chaps.  5  and  6;  Amal  N.  Ghazal,  Islamic  Reform  and  Arab  Nationalism:  Expanding  the  Crescent 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  1 880s-l 930s  (London,  2010);  Augustin  Jomier,  “Islah  ibadite 
et  integration  nationale:  Vers  une  communaute  mozabite?  (1925-1964),”  Revue  des  Mondes  Musulmans 
et  de  la  Meditenanee  132  (2012):  175-195. 

38  The  results  are  shockingly  meticulous,  elegant,  even — hundreds  of  horizontally  branching  family 
trees,  penned  in  neat  calligraphy,  bound  together  in  a  thick,  undated  book.  When  fully  unfolded,  some 
of  these  genealogical  trees  are  four  feet  in  length,  encompassing  five  generations.  ANdA,  WdG,  343, 
“Genealogie  des  Juifs  du  Mzab  avant  1962.”  By  contrast,  the  records  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Ghardaia, 
theoretically  deposited  in  this  same  collection,  remain  elusive.  To  me,  they  came  to  feel  like  this  archive’s 
dark  matter:  they  could  not  be  seen,  but  evidence  of  their  existence  was  everywhere. 

39  CAC  950236/9  [C/3614],  713,  Statut  des  Israelites  rapatries  des  Departements  des  Oasis  et  de  la 
Saoura  (mariage-succession),  6a3c,  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  to  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Ministre  de 
la  Justice,  November  5,  1964. 

40  This  story  must  be  understood,  too,  within  the  context  of  feverish  postwar  efforts  to  assemble 
archives  of  the  Jewish  past  that  unfolded  in  France  (as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
Israel)  in  the  postwar  period.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Pierre  Nora,  who  was  working  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  founded  Commission  frangaise  des  archives  juives,  undertook  a  frantic  tour  of  Algerian  Jewish 
communities  and  institutions  in  July  1962.  (Nora  was  already  in  Algeria  to  write  an  article  for  France 
Observateur .)  The  commission’s  hope  was  that  Nora  would  gather  documentation  on  Algeria’s  Jewish 
communities  that  could  be  brought  back  to  France — an  ambition  that  was  thwarted  since  so  many  of 
the  communities  and  institutions  he  visited  had  already  been  vacated  and/or  disbanded.  The  results  of 
his  (largely  unsuccessful)  attempts  were  described  anonymously  in  one  of  the  earliest  issues  of  Archives 
juives,  at  that  time  a  roneotyped  newsletter.  “Les  archives  des  communautes  juives  en  Algerie  au  moment 
de  Y  independence,”  Archives  juives:  Cahiers  de  la  Commission  frangaise  des  archives  juives  2,  no.  4  (1966): 
8-10.  My  thanks  to  Lisa  Leff  for  sharing  this  extraordinary  source — and  the  story  of  Nora’s  trip  to 
Algeria — with  me.  For  Leff’s  own  history  of  the  compulsive  drive  to  build  archives  of  the  Jewish  past 
at  this  time,  see  Lisa  Moses  Leff,  The  Archive  Thief:  The  Man  Who  Salvaged  French  Jewish  History  in  the 
Wake  of  the  Holocaust  (Oxford,  2015). 
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Figure  3:  Isaac  M.  ben  Brahim’s  family  tree,  ca.  1961.  In  North  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  Jews  were  known  by  their  first  name  and  the  name  of  their  father  until  state  law 
required  otherwise.  In  1961,  France  directed  southern  Algerian  Jews  who  wished  to  acquire  French  nationality  to  assume  a  patronymic  and  fix  the  spelling  of  their  name. 
By  constructing  hand-drawn  family  trees  such  as  this,  the  authorities  attempted  to  document  who  had  been  born  a  Jew  in  the  Mzab.  This  tree  reads,  at  bottom,  “Isaac 
is  entitled  to  the  N.P.  [nom  patronymique,  or  surname]  Sellam  Bendina  in  place  of  his  deceased  Uncle  Peres.  Isaac  is  away  in  Geryville  list  No.  3.”  Carton  343,  “Geneologie 
des  juifs  du  Mzab  avant  1962,”  Archives  Nationales  d’Algerie,  Wilaya  de  Gharda'ia,  Ghardala. 
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When  it  came  to  the  “undoing”  of  southern  Algerian  Jewish  history,  the  stakes 
were  nowhere  near  as  high  as  in  other  instances  of  the  fashioning  of  colonial  archives. 
The  French  were  not  looking  to  whitewash  a  history  of  excessive  of  violence,  as,  for 
example,  the  British  have  done  with  reference  to  the  history  of  colonial  Kenya  (on 
which  see  Caroline  Elkins’s  contribution  to  this  roundtable).41  The  search  for  an 
authoritative  southern  Algerian  Jewish  civil  register  was  nonetheless  driven  by  the 
ambition  of  rewriting  select  chapters  of  a  larger  history  of  inequality,  and  also  by  the 
attempt  to  eradicate  typological  and  legal  distinctions  that  now  seemed  impossible, 
if  not  shameful. 

In  Israel  and  in  southern  Algeria,  the  issues  were  quite  different.  But  for  au¬ 
thorities  in  each  context,  controlling  papers  pertaining  to  Saharan  Algerian  Jewish 
history  abetted  a  spectrum  of  local  and  national  projects.  It  is  tempting  to  suggest 
that  through  the  manipulation  of  such  archival  materials,  these  countries  (or  regions) 
were  shaping  their  place  in  the  era  of  decolonization.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  situate 
these  processes  along  a  neat  chronological  timeline.  Neo-imperial  influence  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  at  least  until  1971,  when  Algeria  at  last  seized 
majority  ownership  of  its  oil  industry,  including  a  main  site  of  supply  in  Hassi  Mes- 
saouad  175  miles  southeast  of  Ghardai'a,  while  Israel’s  1967  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  was,  at  the  time  of  Cohen’s  return  from  Ghardai'a,  yet  to  un¬ 
fold.42 


But  what,  then,  does  this  story  teach  us  about  Jews’  experience  of  decolonization, 
and  what  can  we  learn  from  it  about  the  intricate  relationship  between  archives  and 
decolonization,  or  about  that  which  is  unique  and  that  which  is  generalizable  about 
archives  of  the  postcolonial  era? 

Like  the  majority  of  Algerian  Muslims,  southern  Algerian  Jews  were  legally  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  northern  Algerian  Jews  over  the  course  of  colonial  rule:  labeled 
indigenes,  beholden  to  local  civil  status  laws,  denied  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
that  attended  French  citizenship.  With  the  impending  declaration  of  Algeria’s  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty,  the  French  National  Assembly  attempted  to  reverse  this  history 
with  the  passage  of  Law  61-805.  Yet  colonial  history  proved  difficult  to  unwrite,  just 
as,  for  Moriaz,  a  historical  civil  register  proved  difficult  to  fabricate.  Instead,  colonial 
holdovers  continued  to  affect  French  legal  posture  toward  Jews  of  southern  Algerian 
origin  for  years  after  the  Southern  Territories  ceased  to  exist;  after  southern  Al¬ 
gerian  Jews  were  naturalized  as  French  citizens  with  “common”  civil  status;  after  the 

41  I  refer  here  to  British  attempts  to  suppress  documents  pertaining  to  systematic  state-sponsored 
violence  against  veterans  of  Kenya’s  Mau  Mau  revolt.  The  quote  is  drawn  from  a  popular  article  by 
Caroline  Elkins,  “The  Colonial  Papers:  FCO  Transparency  Is  a  Carefully  Cultivated  Myth,”  The  Guard¬ 
ian,  April  17,  2012.  For  the  broader  context,  see  Elkins,  Imperial  Reckoning:  The  Untold  Story  of  Britain’s 
Gulag  in  Kenya  (New  York,  2005). 

42  Negotiations  between  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Algerian  Republic  and  France  were 
settled  on  March  18,  1962,  only  after  the  parties  at  Evian  granted  French  oil  companies  concessions 
relative  to  their  previous  investments  and  six  years’  preferential  treatment  in  matters  of  oil  prospecting 
and  production.  Algeria  would  not  take  majority  ownership  of  the  oil  industry  until  1971.  Gerard  Des- 
tanne  de  Bernis,  “Les  problemes  petroliers  algeriens,”  Etudes  internationales  2,  no.  4  (1971):  575-609; 
Charles-Robert  Ageron,  Modern  Algeria:  A  History  from  1830  to  the  Present,  trans.  and  ed.  Michael  Brett 
(Trenton,  N.J.,  1990),  138. 
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Algerian  Sahara  ceased  to  be  home  to  Jews;  and  after  Algeria  became  a  sovereign 
nation.  Insofar  as  this  community’s  history  ensured  that  its  members  would  not  fit 
neatly  into  the  legal  and  identitarian  categories  imposed  in  the  postcolonial  era,  the 
Jews  of  southern  Algeria  were  akin  to  myriad  Jewish  and  other  newly  liminal  com¬ 
munities  of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.43 

Jewish  historians  have  tended  to  circumvent  Jews’  experience  of  and/or  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  era  of  decolonization,  much  as  the  field  has  avoided  writing  Jews  into 
the  history  of  imperialism  except  in  broadly  typological  fashion.44  The  reasons  for 
this  are  complex,  but  certainly  they  reflect  the  long  shadow  of  Zionist  scholarship, 
which  has  tended  to  frame  the  transformation  from  colonial  rule  to  national  sov¬ 
ereignty,  especially  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  as  a  predictable  precon¬ 
dition  for  Jewish  marginality  and/or  exit.  There  is  growing  momentum,  within  Israeli 
political  circles  and  by  activist  organizations  outside  the  country,  to  recognize  the 
resulting  migratory  flow  as  a  refugee  crisis,  conjuring  parity  with  the  Palestinian 
refugee  crisis  that  commenced  in  1948.  Indeed,  in  the  Israeli  Parliament,  various 
initiatives  are  underway  to  equate  the  two  groups  of  refugees,  which  would  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  the  Israeli  government  from  considering  a  compromise  on  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  right  of  return.45  These  claims  homogenize  Middle  Eastern  and  Jewish  his¬ 
tories,  favoring  dramatic  monocausal  narratives  over  thick  histories,  and  torqueing 

43  In  “Protected  Persons?”  I  explored  the  cognate  case  of  Jews  of  Baghdadi  origin  who,  while  residing 
in  South  and  East  Asia,  sought  to  become  “Protected  Persons”  of  the  British  crown.  Cognate  issues  arise 
in  Aron  Rodrigue,  “From  Millet  to  Minority:  Turkish  Jewry,”  in  Pierre  Birnbaum  and  Ira  Katznelson, 
eds.,  Paths  of  Emancipation:  Jews,  States,  and  Citizenship  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1995),  238-261;  Aron  Rod¬ 
rigue  and  Nancy  Reynolds,  “Difference  and  Tolerance  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  Stanford  Humanities 
Review  5  (1995):  81-92;  Joelle  Bahloul,  The  Architecture  of  Memory:  A  Jewish-Muslim  Household  in  Co¬ 
lonial  Algeria,  1937-1962  (New  York,  1996);  Joel  Beinin,  The  Dispersion  of  Egyptian  Jewry:  Culture,  Pol¬ 
itics,  and  the  Formation  of  a  Modern  Diaspora  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1998);  Daniel  J.  Schroeter,  The  Sultan's 
Jew:  Morocco  and  the  Sephardi  World  (Stanford,  Calif.,  2002);  Emily  Benichou  Gottreich,  “Historicizing 
the  Concept  of  Arab  Jews  in  the  Maghrib,”  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  98,  no.  4  (2008):  433-451;  Lital  Levy, 
“Elistoricizing  the  Concept  of  Arab  Jews  in  the  Mashriq,”  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  98,  no.  4  (2008): 
452-469. 

44  Notable  exceptions  include  Orit  Bashkin,  New  Babylonians:  A  History  of  Jews  in  Modern  Iraq  (Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.,  2012);  Beinin,  The  Dispersion  of  Egyptian  Jewry,  Choi,  “From  Colonial  Citizen  to  Postcolonial 
Repatriate”;  Choi,  “Complex  Compatriots”;  Yehouda  Shenhav,  The  Arab  Jews:  A  Postcolonial  Reading 
of  Nationalism,  Religion,  and  Ethnicity  (Stanford,  Calif.,  2006);  Shepard,  The  Invention  of  Decolonization-, 
Todd  Shepard,  “Algerian  Nationalism,  Zionism,  and  French  La'icite:  A  History  of  Ethnoreligious  Na¬ 
tionalisms  and  Decolonization,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  45,  no.  3  (2013):  445-467. 
It  is  striking  that  none  of  these  authors  would  likely  situate  themselves  fully  (or  at  least  unambiguously) 
within  the  field  of  Jewish  studies.  My  own  explorations  of  these  themes  include  “Jews  and  Modern 
European  Imperialism,”  in  Tony  Michels  and  Mitchell  B.  Hart,  eds.,  Cambridge  History  of  Judaism:  The 
Modern  World  (Cambridge,  forthcoming);  Plumes:  Ostrich  Feathers,  Jews,  and  a  Lost  World  of  Global 
Commerce  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  2008);  and  ‘“Falling  into  Feathers’:  Jews  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  Ostrich 
Feather  Trade,”  Journal  of  Modem  History  79,  no.  4  (2007):  772-812. 

45  There  has  been  extensive  coverage  of  the  initiatives  in  the  Israeli  Parliament,  including  Barak 
Ravid,  “Israel’s  National  Security  Council  Urges  to  Include  Jewish  Refugees  in  Deal  with  Palestinians,” 
Haaretz,  September  14,  2012;  Shayna  Zamkanei,  “A  Dubious  Campaign  on  Behalf  of  Arab  Jewish  Ref¬ 
ugees,”  Haaretz,  September  7,  2012.  Among  the  most  persistent  activist  voices  on  this  matter  are  the 
blog  Point  of  No  Return:  Jewish  Refugees  from  Arab  Countries,  jewishrefugees.blogspot.com,  and  the 
organization  JIMENA:  Jews  Indigenous  to  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  www.jimena.org.  Le¬ 
gitimacy  was  lent  these  efforts  when  a  bipartisan  group  of  six  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  sponsored 
a  2012  bill  to  recognize  the  plight  of  Middle  Eastern  Jewish  refugees  displaced  since  1948.  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency,  “Jewish  Refugees  Bill  Being  Considered  by  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,”  Haaretz, 
August  2,  2012.  Jewish  property  compensation  claims  have  been  marshaled  to  similar  political  ends.  For 
a  broader  history,  see  Michael  R.  Fischbach,  Jewish  Property  Claims  against  Arab  Countries  (New  York, 
2008),  especially  chap.  3;  Shenhav,  The  Arab  Jews,  122-153. 
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the  past  to  serve  a  polemical  present.  In  fact,  decolonization  unfolded  variously  in 
the  once-colonial  contexts  in  which  Jews  resided.  During  the  extended  process  of 
decolonization  and  postcolonial  nation-building,  the  Jews  who  left  their  erstwhile 
homes  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  did  so  under  innumerable  circumstanc¬ 
es — because  they  were  holders  of  foreign  papers;  as  compulsorily  denaturalized  cit¬ 
izens;  as  pieds-noirs,  one  million  of  whom  fled  the  soon-to-be  sovereign  Algeria  for 
France;  as  “repatriates”  to  France;  as  “exiles”  aggressively  “ingathered”  to  Israel; 
as  stateless  women,  men,  and  children;  as  communists,  Zionists,  and  entrepreneurs; 
as  perceived  allies  of  colonialism;  and  because  they  were  uneasy  in  the  climate  of 
heightened  nationalism  and  antisemitism.46  In  the  decades  that  followed,  Jews  from 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  maintained  multitudinous  relationships  to  the 
countries  whence  they  came.  Some  made  at  least  one  return  trip,  as  heritage  or 
leisure  tourists,  religious  pilgrims,  neighbors,  and  friends.47  Others  never  went  back 
to  their  or  their  parents’  birthplace,  by  design  or  because  entry  was  barred  or  un¬ 
feasible.  These  origins  were  a  stain  in  certain  contexts — in  the  formulation  of  the 
poet  Sami  Chetrit,  they  were  the  “trilled  resh”  and  “guttural  cayin ”  inherited  from 
fathers  that  had  to  be  swallowed  by  their  sons — and  misunderstood  in  many  others.48 
Given  this  cacophony  of  histories,  perhaps  the  most  we  can  say  is  that  for  Middle 
Eastern  and  North  African  Jews,  as  for  the  Middle  East  more  generally,  decoloni¬ 
zation  was,  to  riff  off  Omnia  El  Shakry’s  contribution  to  this  roundtable,  “a  varie¬ 
gated  terrain”  crisscrossed  by  many  paths. 

For  Jews  of  southern  Algerian  origin  specifically,  decolonization  was  not  delim¬ 
ited  by  Algeria’s  declaration  of  national  sovereignty  but  was  instead  a  process  that 
persisted  throughout  the  1960s.  The  few  Jews  who  remained  in  the  Mzab  after  1962 
also  experienced  decolonization  as  an  ongoing  set  of  actions — including,  in  two 
tragic  instances,  retributive  killing  at  the  hands  of  the  Front  de  liberation  nationale 
(National  Liberation  Front,  or  FLN)  or  Armee  de  liberation  nationale  (National 
Liberation  Army,  or  ALN).49  This  process  was — and  in  some  sense  still  is — forged 
across  time  and  space,  in  dialogue  with  a  variety  of  elusive  documents  and  the  ar¬ 
chives  that  do  or  might  hold  them.  Southern  Algerian  Jews  themselves  participated 

46  Among  the  many  sources  on  these  themes,  the  following  have  informed  my  account:  Reuben 
Ahroni,  The  Jews  of  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Aden:  History,  Culture,  and  Ethnic  Relations  (Leiden, 
1994);  Ahroni,  Jewish  Emigration  from  the  Yemen ;  Bashkin,  New  Babylonians;  Beinin,  The  Dispersion  of 
Egyptian  Jewry;  Choi,  “Complex  Compatriots”;  Laskier,  Yisra’el  yeha-'aliyah  mi-Tsefon  Afrikah;  Nissim 
Rejwan,  The  Last  Jews  in  Baghdad:  Remembering  a  Lost  Homeland  (Austin,  Tex.,  2004);  Shenhav,  The 
Arab  Jews;  Shepard,  “Algerian  Nationalism,  Zionism,  and  French  Lalcite”;  Benjamin  Stora,  Les  trois 
exils:  Juifs  d’Algerie  (Paris,  2006). 

47  Oren  Kosansky,  “The  Real  Morocco  Itself:  Jewish  Saint  Pilgrimage,  Hybridity,  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Moroccan  Nation,”  in  Gottreich  and  Schroeter,  Jewish  Culture  and  Society  in  North  Africa,  341-361; 
Susan  Slyomovics,  “The  Pilgrimage  of  Rabbi  Ephraim  Al-Naqawa,  Tlemcen,”  Jewish  Folklore  and  Eth¬ 
nology  Review  12,  no.  1-2  (1993):  84-88;  Slyomovics,  “Algeria  Elsewhere:  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Virgin 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  Oran,  Algeria  and  Nimes,  France,”  in  Regina  Bendix  and  Rosemary  Levy  Zumwalt, 
eds.,  Folklore  Interpreted:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Alan  Dundes  (New  York,  1995),  337-354;  Slyomovics,  “Ge¬ 
ographies  of  Jewish  Tlemcen,”  in  Slyomovics,  ed.,  The  Walled  Arab  City  in  Literature,  Architecture  and 
History:  The  Living  Medina  in  the  Maghrib  (Portland,  Ore.,  2001),  81-96. 

48  Sami  Shalom  Chetrit,  “On  the  Way  to  ‘Ayn  Harod,”  in  Ammiel  Alcalay,  ed.,  Keys  to  the  Garden: 
New  Israeli  Writing  (New  York,  1996),  358.  I  explore  this  topic  further  in  “Conclusion:  Colonial  Shad¬ 
ows,”  in  Stein,  Saharan  Jews  and  the  Fate  of  French  Algeria,  138-148. 

49  SHAD,  1H3251,  D5,  “Assassinats,  Exactions  commises  par  ALN  ou  FLN  contre  civils  musulmans 
ou  musulmans  ayant  servi  dans  les  FAFA,”  “Exaction  israelite,”  Commandant  superieur  des  forces 
armees  frangaises  en  Algerie,  “Bulletin  de  renseignements,”  April  20,  1963. 
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through  the  burial  of  communal  manuscripts.  French  officials  imagined  that  a  ret¬ 
roactive  historical  document  would  abnegate  a  piece  of  colonial  history;  and,  when 
Jean  Moriaz’s  document  went  “missing”  (in  fact,  it  remained  where  it  was  created, 
even  as  political  regimes  shifted  around  it),  these  officials  demanded  their  ersatz 
documentary  panacea  from  officials  in  southern  Algeria.  In  the  Sahara,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  municipality  of  Ghardaia  saw  the  retention  of  documents  as  a  means 
of  political  expression.  And  finally,  in  Israel,  an  archival  black  hole  invites  rumi¬ 
nations  on  the  relationship  between  popular  memory,  archival  transparency,  and 
state  influence.  When  it  comes  to  the  history  of  southern  Algerian  Jewry,  the  archives 
of  decolonization  are  multi-sited,  yet  political,  contentious  centers  of  conversation. 

This  dynamic  finds  echo  across  many  extant  and/or  endangered  North  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  Jewish  archives.50  The  Jewish  Consistory  of  Paris  has  sought, 
unsuccessfully,  to  claim  (and  “repatriate”  to  France)  the  body  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  miracle-working  rabbi  of  Tlemcen,  Algeria,  Rabbi  Ephraim  ben  Israel  Al- 
Naqawa,  to  whose  tomb  in  Tlemcen  some  12,000  make  pilgrimage  each  spring.  In 
denying  this  request,  the  city  council  responded  that  Al-Naqawa  belonged  to  Tlem¬ 
cen,  and  was  of  Algerian  patrimony.51  Part  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Cairo’s  ar¬ 
chive,  removed  from  Egypt  illegally  by  an  American  collector,  is  held  by  Yeshiva 
University  of  New  York.52  Carmen  Weinstein,  the  longtime  president  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  in  Cairo  until  her  death  in  2013,  wrote  with  pique  of  being 
“assailed  by  letters,  polite  or  otherwise,  asking,  or  rather  demanding,  that  we  sent 
all  the  Sefarims  [or  seforims,  sacred  Hebrew-language  books]  domiciled  in  our  syn¬ 
agogues  to  the  ex-Egyptian  Jewish  communities  scattered  all  over  the  world.”53 
These  episodes  are  rendered  ever  more  relevant — and  legally  and  ethically  com- 

50  Oren  Kosansky’s  efforts  to  digitize  the  geniza  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rabat  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  this  community  and  the  financial  support  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
provides  a  promising  counterexample.  A  professor  of  anthropology  at  Lewis  &  Clark  College,  Kosansky 
seeks  to  make  digital  copies  of  selections  of  the  geniza  available  to  scholars  while  ensuring  that  the 
originals  are  preserved  by  the  Jewish  Museum  of  Casablanca.  Deborah  Moon,  “Grant  to  Create  Multi¬ 
lingual  Online  Archive  of  Rabat  Geniza,”  Jewish  Review,  November  15,  2011.  For  Kosansky’s  webpage 
on  the  Rabat  Genizah  Project,  see  http://legacy.lclark.edu/~Kosansky/Rabat%20Genizah%20Project/ 
genizah.html. 

51  Thanks  to  Susan  Slyomovics  for  this  remarkable  story,  drawn  from  her  own  field  notes  of  June  2, 
1991.  For  more  on  Jewish  Tlemcen,  Rabbi  Al-Naqawa,  and  pilgrimage  to  Tlemcen,  see  Slyomovics, 
“Geographies  of  Jewish  Tlemcen.”  Slyomovics’s  fieldwork  indicates  that  seating  from  the  Rabbi  Ephraim 
al-Naqawa  Synagogue  in  Tlemcen  has  been  “repatriated”  to  Or  Thora,  a  Marseilles-based  synagogue 
established  by  Algerian  Jews  around  1965.  Slyomovics  field  notes,  December  22,  1990.  Icons  from  Cath¬ 
olic  holy  sites  in  Algeria  have  also  been  smuggled  into  France,  among  them  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
that  was  taken  from  Oran  to  Nimes.  Slyomovics,  “Algeria  Elsewhere.” 

52  On  the  illegal  removal  of  these  papers,  and  the  shadow  this  act  cast  for  American  scholars  of 
Egyptian  Jewish  history,  see  Beinin,  The  Dispersion  of  Egyptian  Jewry,  13.  For  more  on  the  so-called  Jamie 
Lehmann  Memorial  Collection,  Records  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  Cairo,  1886-1961,  see  http:// 

libfindaids.yu.edu:8082/xtf/view?docld=ead/lehmann/lehmann.xml;query=;brand= default. 

53  According  to  Weinstein,  such  requests,  when  fulfilled,  resulted  in  many  sacred  books  being  “sold 
to  individuals  and  private  collectors.”  Carmen  Weinstein,  “Our  Sefarims  Belong  Here  .  .  .  NOT  IN 
BROOKLYN,”  Bassatine  News,  March  1997.  Weinstein’s  obituary  in  the  New  York  Times  hints  at  the 
international  reputation  she  built  as  a  “dogged  preservationist.  David  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Carmen  Wein¬ 
stein,  Who  Led  the  Jews  of  Cairo,  Dies  at  82,”  New  York  Times,  April  15,  2013.  For  more  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  state  of  this  Egyptian  Jewish  community,  see  Shane  Minkin,  “Simone’s  Funeral:  Egyptian 
Lives,  Jewish  Deaths  in  Twenty-First  Century  Cairo,”  Journal  of  Theory  and  Practice  16,  no.  1  (2012): 
71-89. 
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plex — when  they  are  viewed  alongside  the  ongoing  struggle  over  documents  of  the 
Iraqi  Jewish  past. 

Today,  the  papers  of  Iraq’s  Jewish  community  exist  at  the  nexus  of  competing 
jurisdictional  claims.  During  the  2003  invasion  of  Iraq,  American  troops  rescued  the 
Iraqi  Jewish  archive  from  flooding  and  molding  and,  with  permission  from  the  Iraqi 
Ministry  of  Culture,  delivered  it  to  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  storage,  preservation,  restoration,  and  digitization.  In  2010,  Iraq’s  Min¬ 
istry  of  Culture  brokered  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  for  the  return  of  a 
portion  of  this  material,  as  well  as  millions  of  other  documents  taken  in  2003,  but 
subsequently  demanded  that  the  archive  be  returned  in  its  entirety.  In  2012,  Iraq’s 
minister  of  tourism  and  archaeology  announced  that  the  country  would  no  longer 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  on  archaeological  missions  until  the  materials  were 
sent  back;  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs  Elizabeth  Jones 
maintains  that  the  collection  was  not  smuggled  out  of  Iraq  and  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  return  all  the  looted  documents.  The  material,  now  on  display  at  the 
National  Archives,  is  slated  to  be  given  back  to  Iraq,  but  those  plans  have  prompted 
criticism  in  the  Israeli  and  American  press,  with  various  Jewish  writers  fretting  over 
the  return  of  an  Iraqi  Jewish  archive  “to  an  Iraq  that  is  no  longer  home  to  a  Jewish 
community.”54  Granted,  this  story  has  a  broader  frame:  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  war¬ 
time  export,  in  their  entirety,  of  certain  archives  of  the  Iraqi  state  to  American  col¬ 
lections,  and  of  the  larger  failure  to  protect  Iraq’s  cultural  treasures  in  the  course 
of  fighting.55  As  with  the  competition  regarding  the  documents  of  Ghardaia,  this 
struggle  over  documents  of  the  Jewish  past  is  fierce  precisely  because  it  is  being  used 
to  serve  various  conflicting  agendas:  that  of  Zionist  and  Israeli  activists  who  claim 
ownership  of  Jewish  history  as  well  as  the  Jewish  future;  that  of  postwar  Iraq,  still 

54  “Iraq  Urges  U.S.  to  Give  Back  Iraqi  Jewish  Archive,”  Haaretz,  January  16,  2010  (Associated  Press); 
Rebecca  Santana,  “Iraq  Tries  to  Reclaim  a  Jewish  History  It  Once  Shunned,”  Jweekly,  January  28,  2010 
(Associated  Press);  Mohamad  Ali  Harissi,  “Iraq  Cuts  US  Archaeology  Cooperation  over  Archives,”  June 
25,  2012  (Associated  Foreign  Press);  Nathan  Guttman,  “Should  Iraq’s  Jewish  Archives  Stay  in  U.S.?,” 
Jewish  Daily  Forward,  November  8,  2013;  Lisa  Leff,  “Iraqi  Jewish  Treasures  Displayed  in  D.C.  before 
Being  Shipped  Back  to  .  .  .  Iraq,”  Tablet,  October  7,  2013;  “Iraq’s  Jewish  Archive  Has  Not  Been  Smug¬ 
gled:  U.S.  Official,”  Al  Arabiya,  September  4,  2012;  Edward  Rothstein,  “The  Remnants  of  a  Culture’s 
Heart  and  Soul:  Iraqi  Jewish  Documents  at  the  National  Archives,”  New  York  Times,  November  11,  2013; 
Lyn  Julius,  “Sending  Back  Iraqi  Archive  Is  Simply  Rewarding  Larceny,”  Jewish  Chronicle 
Online,  October  18,  2013,  http://www.thejc.com/comment-and-debate/comment/112532/sending-back- 
iraqi-archive-simply-rewarding-larceny;  Yair  Rosenberg,  “Don’t  Return  the  Iraqi  Jewish  Archive,”  Tab¬ 
let,  January  30,  2014;  “Preservation  of  Iraq  Jewish  Archive  Stirs  Debate  at  Jerusalem  Symposium,” 
Middle  East  Online,  January  14,  2014,  http://www.middle-east-online.com/english/7id =63601;  Mustafa 
al-Kadhimi,  “Safeguarding  Iraq’s  Jewish  Archive,”  trans.  Sahar  Ghoussoub,  Al-Monitor,  February  10, 
2014;  Lauren  Markoe,  “The  Iraqi  Jewish  Archive:  Should  the  U.S.  Send  It  Back?,”  Washington  Post, 
December  10,  2013  (Religion  News  Service). 

55  These  events  occurred  at  roughly  the  same  time  as  the  controversial  removal  of  Ba'th  Party  doc¬ 
uments  from  the  Ba'th  Regional  Command  Headquarters  in  Baghdad.  These  materials  were  initially 
removed  by  representatives  of  the  Iraq  Memory  Foundation,  a  private  organization  with  bases  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  Baghdad,  which  initially  stored  them  in  the  Green  Zone.  Subsequently,  the  documents 
were  deposited  at  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University,  where  they  remain— 
controversially— to  this  day.  For  an  excellent  review  of  analysis  and  coverage  of  these  events,  see  “IMF/ 
Hoover/Ba’ath  Debate,”  Document  Exploitation,  http://www.docexblog.eom/p/imfhooverbaath-documents 
•html,  as  well  as  Cynthia  Haven,  “‘The  War  Will  Never  End’:  Saddam’s  Regime  in  Hoover  Institution 
Archives,”  Stanford  Report,  August  1, 2011;  Hugh  Eakin,  “Iraqi  Files  in  U.S.:  Plunder  or  Rescue?,”  New  York 
Times,  July  1,  2008.  On  the  shared  international  failure  to  protect  Iraq’s  cultural  treasures  in  the  course  of 
war,  see  Lawrence  Rothfield,  The  Rape  of  Mesopotamia:  Behind  the  Looting  of  the  Iraq  Museum  (Chicago, 
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seeking  to  assert  its  independence;  that  of  those  who  wish  to  imagine  American 
forces  as  liberators  rather  than  plunderers;  and  that  of  the  Iraqi  Jewish  diaspora,  for 
whom  the  Iraqi  Jewish  archives  provide  the  fodder  for  articulating  their  own  loy¬ 
alties,  to  Israel  or  the  United  States.56 

The  pillaging  of  ancient  Jewish  manuscripts  has  a  rich  Orientalist  tradition,  of 
course.57  In  the  (yet  incomplete)  era  of  decolonization — and  amidst  a  global  climate 
of  neo-imperialism — it  continues  to  be  infused  with  ever-changing  political  contours. 

56  An  exceptionally  rare  voice  in  this  regard  is  represented  here:  Sigal  Samuel,  “Send  Iraqi  Jewish 
Archive  Back  Where  It  Belongs,”  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  February  6,  2014.  My  warm  thanks  to  Orit 
Bashkin  for  help  with  this  line  of  argumentation. 

57  For  a  wonderful  study  of  the  Orientalist  competitions  over  rare  items  of  Judaica  and  archives  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  Jewish  past,  see  Adina  Hoffman  and  Peter  Cole,  Sacred  Trash:  The  Lost  and  Found 
World  of  the  Cairo  Geniza  (New  York,  2011). 
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In  Sonallah  Ibrahim’s  1981  novel  The  Committee,  an  unnamed  protagonist  is 
tasked  with  writing  a  report  on  the  greatest  “Arab  luminary.”  After  obtaining  access 
to  the  archives  of  a  national  daily  newspaper  through  a  personal  recommendation, 
the  narrator  receives  a  much-sought-after  file  and  recounts:  “I  opened  the  folder, 
my  fingers  trembling  from  excitement.  It  revealed  a  white  sheet  of  paper  with  a  date 
from  the  early  ’50s  at  the  top  and  nothing  else.  I  turned  it  over  and  saw  a  similar 
sheet  of  paper.  Quickly,  I  examined  the  sheets  of  paper  in  the  file  and  saw  that  they 
all  lacked  everything  but  a  date.”1  Jotting  down  the  dates  listed,  the  protagonist  then 
cross-references  them  with  other,  more  publicly  available  information  in  an  attempt 
to  reconstruct  a  narrative  of  events — piecing  together  what  an  Egyptian  historian 
once  referred  to  as  a  “history  without  documents.”2 

Ibrahim’s  literary  parable  demonstrates  two  senses  of  the  phrase  “history  without 
documents.”  One  references  what  Achille  Mbembe  calls  the  chronophagy  of  the 
state,  the  way  it  devours  the  past  through  either  the  material  destruction  of  archives 
or  the  presentation  of  a  history  purified  of  antagonisms  and  embodied  in  empty 
commemorative  accounts.3  The  second  sense  refers  to  the  history  that  we  might  seek 
to  reconstruct  because  of,  and  despite,  the  absence  of  access  to  such  documents.  The 
archive  thus  functions  as  an  “instituting  imaginary”  that  seeks  to  reassemble  and 
inter  the  traces  of  the  deceased — always  incomplete,  always  unknowable,  and  always, 
at  least  partially,  the  projection  of  our  own  desires.4 

How,  then,  might  we  conceptualize  the  archives  of  decolonization  in  light  of  the 
problematic  of  “history  without  documents”?  We  might  start  by  focusing  on  the  two 

For  feedback  on  earlier  versions  of  this  essay,  I  am  grateful  to  Jordanna  Bailkin,  Fadi  Bardawil,  Yasmeen 
Daifallah,  Marwa  Elshakry,  Michael  Gasper,  Samira  Haj,  Rajbir  Judge,  Mark  Mazower,  Sara  Pursley, 
Robert  Schneider,  Sarah  Stein,  and  the  anonymous  reviewers  for  th eAHR.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Cris  Coffey  and  Jane  Lyle  of  the  AHR  for  their  editorial  assistance. 

1  Sonallah  Ibrahim,  The  Committee,  trans.  Mary  St.  Germain  and  Charlene  Constable  (Syracuse 
N.Y.,  2001),  45-46. 

2  Ibrahim  cAbduh,  Tarikh  bila  Wathahq  (Cairo,  1975). 

3  See  Achille  Mbembe,  “The  Power  of  the  Archive  and  Its  Limits,”  in  Carolyn  Hamilton,  Verne 
Harris,  Michele  Pickover,  Graeme  Reid,  Razia  Saleh,  and  Jane  Taylor,  eds.,  Refiguring  the  Archive  (Dor¬ 
drecht,  2002),  19-27,  on  the  archive  as  both  a  modality  of  power  and  an  imaginary. 

4  Ibid.,  Brian  Connolly,  Against  Accumulation,  Journal  of  Nineteenth  Century  Americanists  2,  no. 
1  (2014):  172-179;  Harriet  Bradley,  “The  Seductions  of  the  Archive:  Voices  Lost  and  Found  ”  History 
of  the  Human  Sciences  12,  no.  2  (1999):  107-122. 
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senses  of  the  term,  first  by  exploring  the  material  inaccessibility  of  particular  post¬ 
colonial  state  archives,  and  second,  and  more  importantly,  by  questioning  the  com¬ 
positional  logics  of  archival  imaginaries,  the  “conditions  that  allow  something  to  be 
archived  and  archivable.”5  As  Ann  Stoler  remarks,  the  archive  “may  serve  as  a  strong 
metaphor  for  any  corpus  of  selective  forgettings  and  collections.”6  In  what  ways, 
then,  have  historians  remembered,  forgotten,  or  appropriated  the  various  intellec¬ 
tual  traditions  that  belonged  to  the  era  of  decolonization  in  the  Middle  East?7  What 
compositional  logics  enable  certain  individual  thinkers  to  be  archived  as  part  of  the 
history  of  decolonization  and  others  not?  The  uses  and  abuses  of  both  paper  and 
what  we  might  term  non-documentary  archives  have  led  to  “subjugated  knowledges,” 
“excluded  socialities,”  and  aporias,  the  implications  of  which  we  have  yet  to  fully 
explore.8 


As  Jean  Allman  has  noted,  much  of  the  literature  on  archives  has  focused  on  the 
colonial  archive,  even  while  scholars  of  the  postcolonial  world  have  grappled  with 
the  substantial  limitations  of  state  archives  in  formerly  colonized  regions  and  their 
methodological  implications.9  Historians  have  become  increasingly  accustomed  to 
openly  discussing  the  very  material  difficulties  of  accessing  archives,  which  are  so 
intensified  in  postcolonial  contexts — the  tortuous  security  clearances,  for  example, 
or  the  impossibility  of  archival  access  in  times  of  war  or  revolutionary  upheaval.10 
For  historians  of  the  Middle  East,  such  questions  have  reached  a  heightened  pitch 

5  Elizabeth  Povinelli,  “The  Woman  on  the  Other  Side  of  the  Wall:  Archiving  the  Otherwise  in 
Postcolonial  Digital  Archives,”  differences  22,  no.  1  (2011):  146-171,  quotation  from  152.  For  Povinelli, 
such  compositional  practices  contribute  to  or  inhibit  “the  endurance  of  specific  social  formations”  (152— 
153).  On  the  postcolonial  archive  as  less  an  empirical  object  than  a  hermeneutical  maneuver  and  a  form 
of  cultural  melancholia,  see  Sandhya  Shetty  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Bellamy,  “Postcolonialism’s  Archive 
Fever,”  Diacritics  30,  no.  1  (2000):  25-48.  See  also  Harvey  Neptune’s  contribution  to  this  roundtable, 
which  focuses  on  rethinking  the  archives  of  decolonization  as  a  historiographical,  rather  than  positivist, 
intellectual  exercise. 

6  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  “Colonial  Archives  and  the  Arts  of  Governance:  On  the  Content  in  the  Form,” 
in  Hamilton  et  al.,  Refiguring  the  Archive,  83-101,  quotation  from  87. 

7  I  should  point  out  that  my  focus  is  predominantly  the  Arab  world  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Iran,  areas 
that  experienced  either  direct  colonial  rule  or  semicolonialism. 

8  Povinelli,  “The  Woman  on  the  Other  Side  of  the  Wall,”  151.  As  Jordanna  Bailkin  notes  in  her 
contribution  to  this  roundtable,  we  need  to  question  who  counts  as  an  “agent”  in  the  histories  of  de¬ 
colonization. 

9  Jean  Allman,  “Phantoms  of  the  Archive:  Kwame  Nkrumah,  a  Nazi  Pilot  Named  Hanna,  and  the 
Contingencies  of  Postcolonial  History-Writing,”  American  Historical  Review  118,  no.  1  (February  2013): 
104-129.  For  a  discussion  of  the  colonial  archive  as  a  network  of  habits,  sentiments,  and  knowledge 
practices  that  betrayed  epistemic  anxieties  about  empire,  see  Ann  Laura  Stoler ,  Along  the  Archival  Grain: 
Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2009);  Anjali  R.  Arondekar,  For  the 
Record:  On  Sexuality  and  the  Colonial  Archive  in  India  (Durham,  N.C.,  2009).  On  the  notion  of  a  ver¬ 
nacular  archive  as  complementary,  rather  than  antithetical,  to  official  colonial  archives,  see  Charu 
Gupta,  “Writing  Sex  and  Sexuality:  Archives  of  Colonial  North  India,”  Journal  of  Women’s  History  23, 
no.  4  (2011):  12-35.  For  complex  accounts  of  the  use  of  oral  histories  in  colonial  and  postcolonial 
contexts  that  do  not  merely  counterpose  “local  remembrance  against  authorized  accounts,”  see  Shahid 
Amin,  Event,  Metaphor,  Memory:  Chauri  Chaura,  1922-1992  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1995);  Luise  White, 
Stephan  F.  Miescher,  and  David  William  Cohen,  eds.,  African  Words,  African  Voices:  Critical  Practices 
in  Oral  History  (Bloomington,  Ind.,  2001).  On  postcolonial  archives  as  themselves  sites  of  decolonization 
and  sovereignty,  see  the  contributions  of  Sarah  Stein  and  Todd  Shepard  to  this  roundtable. 

10  See  Antoinette  Burton,  ed Archive  Stories:  Facts,  Fictions,  and  the  Writing  of  History  (Durham, 
N.C.,  2005);  Francis  X.  Blouin  Jr.  and  William  G.  Rosenberg,  eds.,  Archives,  Documentation,  and  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Social  Memory:  Essays  from  the  Sawyer  Seminar  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  2006). 
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as  scholars  face  the  prospect  of  ever-diminishing  access  to  archives  and  national 
libraries  in  the  region  in  the  wake  of  recent  political  convulsions. 

Nothing  has  highlighted  these  difficulties  more  than  the  highly  acrimonious  de¬ 
bates  surrounding  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  of  Iraqi  state  documents  pertaining 
to  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime,  which  were  seized  by  the  U.S.  in  Baghdad  after  the  2003 
invasion  of  Iraq  and  are  held  by  a  Media  Processing  Center  and  storage  facility  in 
Qatar  and  by  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University.  Archivists  have  debated 
the  political,  ethical,  and  legal  repercussions  of  the  seizure  of  Iraqi  documents  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  the  contrasting  notions  of  cultural  property  embedded  in  different 
viewpoints  regarding  their  repatriation.11  Yet,  despite  their  vexed  and  tainted  na¬ 
ture,  the  Iraqi  Bacth  Party  records,  which  contain  millions  of  pages  of  documents, 
have  already  yielded  invaluable  studies  of  Bacthist  Iraq,  exploring  the  architecture 
of  the  party  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  normalization  of  war  in  Iraq  under  the  last 
twenty  three-years  of  Bacthist  rule.12 

Disputes  similarly  exist  over  the  Nasir  era  in  Egypt,  during  which  the  regime 
attempted  to  coopt  historians,  who  were  cast  as  participants  freed  from  a  monar¬ 
chical  and  colonial  past  in  a  national  struggle  toward  postcolonial  revolutionary  sov¬ 
ereignty.  The  archives  of  the  period — many  of  which  are  reported  to  be  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  possession  of  Nasir’s  close  associates,  and  some  of  which  are  widely  dispersed 
across  various  personal,  governmental,  and  archival  locations — have  been  conten¬ 
tious  sites  of  dispute.13  As  historians  have  demonstrated,  the  question  of  archival 
compilation,  management,  and  availability  has  been  a  perennial  feature  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  press,  particularly  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Egyptian  state  archives  in 
1954. 14  It  was  the  dire  nature  of  this  situation  that  prompted  Egyptian  historian 
Ibrahim  'Abduh’s  cynical  use  of  the  phrase  “history  without  documents”  to  refer  to 
the  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the  Nasir  period.15  Such  disputes  about  the  nature 

11  On  the  seizure  of  Iraqi  archives  and  the  debates  surrounding  their  potential  repatriation,  see  John 
Gravois,  “Disputed  Iraqi  Archives  Find  a  Home  at  the  Hoover  Institution,”  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  54,  no.  21  (2008):  Al-9;  Gravois,  “A  Tug  of  War  for  Iraq’s  Memory,”  Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation  54,  no.  22  (2008):  A7-10;  Michelle  Caswell,  ‘“Thank  You  Very  Much,  Now  Give  Them  Back’: 
Cultural  Property  and  the  Fight  over  the  Iraqi  Baath  Party  Records ,”  American  Archivist  74,  no.  1  (2011): 
211-240;  Douglas  Cox,  “National  Archives  and  International  Conflicts:  The  Society  of  American  Ar¬ 
chivists  and  War,”  ibid.,  451-481;  Bruce  P.  Montgomery,  “Immortality  in  the  Secret  Police  Files:  The 
Iraq  Memory  Foundation  and  the  Baath  Party  Archive,”  International  Journal  of  Cultural  Property  18, 
no.  3  (2011):  309-336;  Montgomery,  “Saddam  Hussein’s  Records  of  Atrocity:  Seizure,  Removal,  and 
Restitution,”  American  Archivist  75,  no.  2  (2012):  326-370;  Montgomery,  “US  Seizure,  Exploitation,  and 
Restitution  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  Archive  of  Atrocity,”  Journal  of  American  Studies  48,  no.  2  (2014): 
559-593.  According  to  Montgomery,  a  hundred  million  pages  are  in  storage  in  Qatar,  and  the  Hoover 
Institution  holds  seven  million  pages  of  Ba'th  Party  records  that  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Iraq 
Memory  Foundation,  “a  private  Washington,  D.C.-based  group  that  entered  Iraq  as  an  American  de¬ 
fense  contractor  to  preserve  the  records  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime.”  See  Montgomery,  “Saddam 
Hussein’s  Records  of  Atrocity,”  quotation  from  326;  cf.  http://www.iraqmemory.org/en/. 

12  Joseph  Sassoon,  Saddam  Hussein’s  BaJh  Party:  Inside  an  Authoritarian  Regime  (Cambridge,  2011); 
Dina  Rizk  Khoury,  Iraq  in  Wartime:  Soldiering,  Martyrdom,  and  Remembrance  (Cambridge,  2013). 

13  Gamal  Nkrumah,  “Safeguarding  Nasser’s  Legacy,”  Al  Ahram  Weekly  Online,  July  18-24,  2002, 
http://weekly.ahram.org.eg/2002/595/sc4.htm;  Nkrumah,  “Chasing  the  Paper  Trail,”  Al  Ahram  Weekly 
Online,  July  2-August  1,  2007,  http://weekly.ahram.org.eg/2007/855/eg2.htm. 

14  Anthony  Gorman,  Historians,  State  and  Politics  in  Twentieth  Century  Egypt:  Contesting  the  Nation 
(London,  2003),  74-78;  Yoav  Di-Capua,  Gatekeepers  of  the  Arab  Past:  Historians  and  History  Writing  in 
Twentieth-Century  Egypt  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2009),  289-298. 

15  ‘Abduh,  Tarikh  bila  Watha’iq;  Gorman,  Historians,  State  and  Politics  in  Twentieth  Century  Egypt, 
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of  state  archival  collections  and  scholarly  access  have  come  into  sharp  relief  in  the 
wake  of  Egypt’s  2011  revolutionary  uprising,  as  historians  have  argued  the  need  for 
easier  access  to  the  Egyptian  National  Archives,  admittance  to  which  requires  a 
time-consuming  and  labyrinthine  security  clearance,  and  as  they  have  critiqued  the 
powerful  local  and  international  heritage  industry  interests  invested  in  the  Library 
of  Alexandria  project.16 

While,  to  borrow  Joanna  Sassoon’s  phrasing,  “chasing  phantoms  in  the  archives” 
may  provide  “an  opportunity  to  write  histories  of  the  absence  of  evidence  in  the 
archival  records,”  the  consequences  of  such  obstructed  access  have  been  manifold.17 
Within  Middle  East  historiography,  it  has  led  to  the  resourceful  use  of  oral  histories 
and  interviews,  family  holdings  and  private  collections,  published  memoirs  and  let¬ 
ters,  press  reports,  and  foreign  archives.18  In  many  instances,  then,  the  historian’s 
ability  to  forge  relationships  with  individuals  with  genealogical  connections  and  gen¬ 
erational  bonds  to  historical  personages  has  replaced  the  oft-fetishized  “allure  of  the 
archives”  and  the  tactile  nature  of  brittle  documents.19  It  has  even  led  to  the  creation 
of  counterfactual  or  fictitious  archives,  as  in  the  work  of  Walid  Raad,  a  contemporary 
visual  artist  born  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Atlas  Group,  an  artistic  project  created  by  him 
that  challenges  the  “boundary  between  historical  and  fictional  narration,”  while  it 
grapples  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lebanese  Civil  War  in  the  near-complete 
absence  of  documents.20  And  yet,  one  could  argue  that  the  obstruction  of  post-in- 
dependence  official  state  archives  has  tended  to  make  the  workings  of  the  colonial 

16  Mary  Mourad,  “Historian  Fahray  Argues  for  Easing  Access  to  Egyptian  National  Archives, ’M/z- 
ramOnline,  June  24,  2013,  http://english.ahram.org.eg/NewsContentP/18/74745/Books/Historian-Fahmy 
-argues-for-easing-access-to-Egypti.aspx;  Joshua  Hersh,  “The  Battle  Of  The  Archives:  What  Egypt’s 
Intellectuals  Lost,”  The  New  Yorker,  September  4,  2013,  http://www.newyorker.com/news/news-desk/ 
the-battle-of-the-archives-what-egypts-intellectuals-lost;  Lucie  Ryzova,  “Mourning  the  Archive:  Middle 
Eastern  Photographic  Heritage  between  Neo-liberalism  and  Digital  Reproduction,”  Comparative  Studies 
in  Society  and  History  56,  no.  4  (2014):  1027-1061. 

17  Joanna  Sassoon,  “Chasing  Phantoms  in  the  Archives:  The  Australia  House  Photographic  Col¬ 
lection,”  Archivaria  50  (2000):  117-124,  here  123. 

18  Gorman,  Historians,  State  and  Politics  in  Twentieth  Century  Egypt,  77.  See,  for  example,  Joel  Gor¬ 
don,  Nasser’s  Blessed  Movement:  Egypt’s  Free  Officers  and  the  July  Revolution  (Oxford,  1991);  Lucie 
Ryzova,  “The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  the  Ugly:  Collector,  Dealer  and  Academic  in  the  Informal  Old-Paper 
Markets  of  Cairo,”  in  Sonja  Mejcher-Atassi  and  John  Pedro  Schwartz,  eds.,  Archives,  Museums  and 
Collecting  Practices  in  the  Modern  Arab  World  (Farnham,  2012),  93-120;  David  Stenner,  “Networking 
for  Independence:  The  Moroccan  Nationalist  Movement’s  Global  Campaign  against  Colonialism” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  California,  Davis,  2015).  Hoda  Elsadda  discusses  the  Women  and  Memory 
Forum’s  efforts  to  create  an  oral  history  archive  of  Egyptian  women’s  memories  and  experiences  of,  and 
engagement  with,  the  Arab  uprisings  in  “An  Archive  of  Hope:  Women’s  Narratives  of  Change”  (un¬ 
published  ms.);  see  http://www.wmf.org.eg/project/archive-of-womens-voices/. 

19  Arlette  Farge,  The  Allure  of  the  Archives ,  trans.  Thomas  Scott-Railton  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  2013); 
Carolyn  Steedman,  Dust:  The  Archive  and  Cultural  History  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  2002). 

20  Walid  Raad,  “The  Loudest  Muttering  Is  Over:  Documents  from  the  Atlas  Group  Archive”  (lec¬ 
ture/performance,  University  of  California,  Davis,  January  14,  2008);  Sarah  Rogers,  “Forging  History, 
Performing  Memory:  Walid  Ra’ad’s  The  Atlas  Project  /  Fabriquer  l’histoire,  mettre  en  scene  la  memoire: 
Le  Atlas  Project  de  Walid  Raad,”  Parachute  108  (October/December  2002):  68-79,  quotation  from  70; 
Andre  Lepecki,  “‘After  All,  This  Terror  Was  Not  without  Reason’:  Unfiled  Notes  on  the  Atlas  Group 
Archive,”  TDR:  The  Drama  Review  50,  no.  3  (2006):  88-99;  Kassandra  Nakas  and  Britta  Schmitz,  eds., 
The  Atlas  Group  (1989-2004):  A  Project  by  Walid  Raad  (Cologne,  2007);  Achim  Borchardt-Hume,  Alan 
Gilbert,  Blake  Stimson,  and  Helene  Chouteau-Matikian,  Walid  Raad:  Miraculous  Beginnings  (London, 
2011).  See  also  http://www.theatlasgroup.org.  On  the  archive  as  an  act  of  imagination,  see  Dore  Bowen, 
“This  Bridge  Called  Imagination:  On  Reading  the  Arab  Image  Foundation  and  Its  Collection,”  Invisible 
Culture:  An  Electronic  Journal  for  Visual  Culture  12  (May  2008),  http://www.rochester.edu/in_visible 
_culture/Issue_12/bowen/index.htm. 
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state  far  more  visible  than  the  operations  of  the  national  states  that  succeeded  co¬ 
lonial  rule.21  In  other  words,  the  archive  has  functioned  as  a  dense  locus  of  post¬ 
colonial  power,  and  its  impermeability  has  often  masked  the  precise  nature  of  the 
political  and  social  debates  that  went  into  the  consolidation  of  regimes  in  the  af¬ 
termath  of  decolonization. 


If  the  material  inaccessibility  of  state  archives  in  places  such  as  Baghdad,  Beirut, 
Cairo,  and  Damascus  has  rendered  the  decolonizing  state  less  discernible,  so  too  has 
an  imaginary  that  has  archived  the  era  in  terms  of  received  narratives  that  occluded 
key  elements  of  the  history  of  decolonization  from  our  view.  Among  these  has  been 
what  Samah  Selim  terms  the  nahda/naksa  (awakening/catastrophe)  narrative,  which 
conceptualized  Arab  cultural  history  in  terms  of  a  fin-de-siecle  cultural  renaissance 
partly  inspired  by  contact  with  Europeans,  and  a  tragic  post-1967  decline  brought 
on  by  the  Arab  defeat  in  the  June  1967  war  with  Israel.22  The  murky  and  nonlinear 
process  of  decolonization,  so  often  overshadowed  by  the  troubled  history  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  as  well  as  increased  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the  region,  began  to  appear  to 
many  as  simply  reversible.  Decolonization  in  the  Middle  East,  one  might  be  led  to 
think,  was  a  tragic  enterprise  that,  in  Abdallah  Laroui’s  words,  failed  to  bring  “finally 
to  a  close  the  long  winter  of  the  Arabs”  and  instantiated  a  “melancholic  histori- 
cism.”23  A  second,  and  perhaps  related,  narrative  has  been  the  assumption  of  an 

21  As  Rashid  Khalidi  has  noted,  the  postwar  period  has  not  received  as  sustained  attention  by  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Middle  East  as  the  earlier  period.  Khalidi,  Sowing  Crisis:  The  Cold  War  and  American 
Dominance  in  the  Middle  East  (Boston,  2009),  6.  This  is  evident  in  the  overwhelming  historiographical 
focus  on  colonial  modernity,  for  example,  Joel  Beinin  and  Zachary  Lockman,  Workers  on  the  Nile:  Na¬ 
tionalism,  Communism,  Islam,  and  the  Egyptian  Working  Class,  1882-1954  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1987);  Omnia 
El  Shakry,  The  Great  Social  Laboratory:  Subjects  of  Knowledge  in  Colonial  and  Postcolonial  Egypt  (Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.,  2007);  Wilson  Chacko  Jacob,  Working  Out  Egypt:  Effendi  Masculinity  and  Subject  Formation 
in  Colonial  Modernity,  1870-1940  (Durham,  N.C.,  2011);  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Colonial  Citizens:  Re¬ 
publican  Rights,  Paternal  Privilege,  and  Gender  in  French  Syria  and  Lebanon  (New  York,  2000);  Keith 
David  Watenpaugh,  Being  Modern  in  the  Middle  East:  Revolution,  Nationalism,  Colonialism,  and  the  Arab 
Middle  Class  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2005);  Orit  Bashkin,  The  Other  Iraq:  Pluralism  and  Culture  in  Hashemite 
Iraq  (Stanford,  Calif.,  2009);  Cyrus  Schayegh,  Who  Is  Knowledgeable  Is  Strong:  Science,  Class,  and  the 
Formation  of  Modern  Iranian  Society,  1900-1950  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  2009). 

22  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  academic  historians,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
militant  Arab  intellectuals  writing  in  the  post-1967  period  who  oftentimes  deployed  a  language  of  po¬ 
litical  despair,  on  the  other.  This  distinction  is  at  times  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  categories  may 
overlap,  as  is  the  case  with  Abdallah  Laroui,  himself  both  an  academic  historian  and  an  engaged  in¬ 
tellectual.  On  the  nahda/naksa  narrative,  see  Samah  Selim,  “Literature  and  Revolution,”  International 
Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  43,  no.  3  (August  2011):  385-386.  For  representative  examples  of  the 
declensionist  narrative,  see  Abdallah  Laroui,  The  Crisis  of  the  Arab  Intellectual:  Traditionalism  or  His- 
toricism?,  trans.  Diarmid  Cammed  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1976);  Ibrahim  M.  Abu-Rabi',  Contemporary  Arab 
Thought:  Studies  in  Post-1967 Arab  Intellectual  History  (London,  2004);  Elizabeth  Suzanne  Kassab,  Con¬ 
temporary  Arab  Political  Thought:  Cultural  Critique  in  Comparative  Perspective  (New  York,  2009);  Adeed 
Dawisha,  Arab  Nationalism  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  From  Triumph  to  Despair  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2003); 
Fouad  Ajami,  The  Arab  Predicament:  Arab  Political  Thought  and  Practice  since  1967,  revised  ed.  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1992). 

23  Laroui,  The  Crisis  of  the  Arab  Intellectual,  111.  I  borrow  the  term  “melancholic  historicism”  from 
Anjali  Arondekar,  “In  the  Absence  of  Reliable  Ghosts:  Sexuality,  Historiography,  South  Asia,”  differ¬ 
ences:  A  Journal  of  Feminist  Cultural  Studies  25,  no.  3  (2015):  98-122. 
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“incommensurable  divide”  between  Islamism  and  secular  nationalism  in  the  era  of 
decolonization.24 

Yet  what  if  we  thought  of  decolonization  as  an  ongoing  process  and  series  of 
struggles  rather  than  a  finite  event,  as  regional  as  well  as  national,  intellectual  and 
cultural  as  well  as  political,  and  religious  as  well  as  secular?  We  might  then  shift  our 
attention  away  from  dominant  and  declensionist  narratives  of  decolonization  as  a 
state-driven  and  secular  political  process,  to  include  members  of  the  intelligentsia, 
social  scientists,  and  religious  thinkers  who  were  bypassed  in  or  excised  from  tra¬ 
ditional  archives.  How,  then,  might  we  reimagine  the  archives  of  decolonization? 

Thomas  Osborne  notes  that  the  heuristic  value  of  the  concept  of  the  archive  lay 
precisely  in  its  elasticity,  oscillating  between  literalist  and  idealist  notions.  Beyond 
their  figuration  as  literal  places — centers  of  storage  and  libraries — archives,  he  ar¬ 
gues,  can  be  viewed  as  centers  of  interpretation  that  require  epistemological  and 
ethical  credibility.  In  other  words,  archives  are  sites  “for  particular  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  particular  styles  of  reasoning.”25  If,  as  Foucault  argues,  the  archive  constitutes 
the  limits  and  forms  of  the  sayable,  as  well  as  its  memory  and  appropriation,  then 
what  currents  of  thought  and  intellectual  traditions  belong  to  the  archives  of  de¬ 
colonization?  How  have  individual  thinkers  been  archived  or  appropriated  within 
historiographical  debates  and  public  thought  in  ways  that  reinforce  a  melancholy 
historicism  that  pits  Islamic  thought  against  liberal  or  revolutionary  secular  ideals? 


In  “The  Body  and  the  Archive,”  the  late  Allan  Sekula  spoke  of  “a  shadow  archive 
that  .  .  .  contains  subordinate,  territorialized  archives:  archives  whose  semantic  in¬ 
terdependence  is  normally  obscured  by  the  ‘coherence’  and  ‘mutual  exclusivity’  of 
the  social  groups  registered  within  each.”26  Sekula’s  musings  on  the  semantic  in¬ 
terdependence  of  our  archival  categories  are  productive  for  rethinking  the  categories 
of  decolonization.  To  date,  scholarship  on  the  Middle  East  has  not  sufficiently  placed 
secular  and  religious  thought  within  “a  single  analytic  field”;  nor  has  the  heuristic 
value  of  these  ideologically  charged  categories,  perhaps  themselves  the  product  of 
the  colonial  encounter,  been  sufficiently  questioned.27  Take,  for  instance,  Egypt’s 

24  Saba  Mahmood,  “Religious  Reason  and  Secular  Affect:  An  Incommensurable  Divide?,”  Critical 
Inquiry  35,  no.  4  (2009):  836-862. 

25  Thomas  Osborne,  “The  Ordinariness  of  the  Archive,”  History  of  the  Human  Sciences  12,  no.  2 
(1999):  51-64,  quotation  from  53.  As  Michel  Foucault  states,  “The  archive  is  first  the  law  of  what  can 
be  said,  the  system  that  governs  the  appearance  of  statements  as  unique  events.”  The  archive  thus  refers 
to  “enunciative  possibilities  and  impossibilities.”  Foucault,  The  Archaeology  of  Knowledge,  trans.  A.  M. 
Sheridan  Smith  (New  York,  1972),  126-131,  quotations  from  129. 

26  Allan  Sekula,  “The  Body  and  the  Archive,”  October  39  (1986):  3-64,  quotation  from  10,  emphasis 
in  the  original.  Although  Sekula  is  referencing  the  material  archive  of  nineteenth-century  photography, 
his  insights  can,  I  believe,  be  fruitfully  applied  to  the  idealist  archive  of  the  historiography  of  decolo¬ 
nization. 

27  Frederick  Cooper  and  Ann  Laura  Staler,  eds.,  Tensions  of  Empire:  Colonial  Cultures  in  a  Bourgeois 
World  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1997),  4.  For  noteworthy  attempts  to  place  the  secular  and  religious  within  a 
single  analytic  field,  see  Alain  Roussillon,  “Trajectoires  reformistes.  Sayyid  Qutb  et  Sayyid  'Uways: 
Figures  modernes  de  I’intellectuel  en  Egypte,”  Egypte/Monde  Arabe  6  (1991):  91-139;  Elliott  Colla, 
Conflicted  Antiquities:  Egyptology,  Egyptomania,  Egyptian  Modernity  (Durham,  N.C.,  2007);  Michael  Eze¬ 
kiel  Gasper,  The  Power  of  Representation:  Publics,  Peasants,  and  Islam  in  Egypt  (Stanford,  Calif.,  2009). 
For  a  genealogical  exploration  of  the  emergence  of  the  category  of  religion  in  the  West,  see  Talal  Asad, 
Genealogies  of  Religion:  Discipline  and  Reasons  of  Power  in  Christianity  and  Islam  (Baltimore,  1993). 
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Sayyid  Qutb  (1906-1966),  who  has  generally  been  viewed  through  the  prism  of  Is- 
lamism,  that  is,  as  the  progenitor  of  radical  Islamic  thought  concerned  with  reshaping 
both  polity  and  society.28  Scholars  have  thus  referred  to  him  as  the  most  significant 
thinker  of  Islamic  resurgence  in  the  modern  Arab  world,”  and  by  far  the  greatest 
ideologue  and  thinker  of  the  Muslim  Brothers’  movement,  whose  global  influence 
rivaled  or  surpassed  that  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini — a  “martyr”  whose  text-icon  has 
swayed  multiple  radical  Islamist  groups  in  regions  as  far-flung  as  Chechnya  and  Pak¬ 
istan.29  Qutb’s  prolific  and  erudite  body  of  writing,  which  includes  poetry,  autobi¬ 
ography,  journal  articles,  full-length  books,  and  multi-volume  Qur  anic  commen¬ 
taries,  has  led  scholars  to  focus,  virtually  in  isolation,  on  his  writings,  debating  the 
provenance  of  his  ideas  and  their  orthodox,  heterodox,  or  “fundamentalist  ten¬ 
dencies  in  an  effort  to  corroborate  or  refute  his  influence  over  radical  jihadist  groups. 

To  be  fair,  some  scholars  have  acknowledged  the  anticolonial  tenor  of  Qutb  s 
corpus,  his  critique  of  “intellectual  and  spiritual  colonialism,”  and  have  even  noted 
resonances  between  his  thought  and  that  of  revolutionary  anticolonial  thinkers  such 
as  Frantz  Fanon.30  In  some  instances,  they  have  argued  that  Qutb  is  best  understood 
as  a  theorist  or  theologian  of  freedom,  in  contrast  to  Western  media  representations 
of  him  as  “the  philosopher  of  Islamic  terror.”31  While  such  accounts  have  immea¬ 
surably  enriched  our  understanding  of  Qutb’s  work  and  demonstrated  his  thought 
as  the  complex  product  of  local  social  and  political  forces  as  well  as  biographical 
experiences,  they  have  not  situated  him  within  a  sufficiently  complex  and  symbiotic 
local  ideological  landscape.32  In  particular,  they  have  assumed  the  mutual  exclusivity 
of  Islamic  and  secular  social  groups. 

Qutb’s  complex  oeuvre,  however,  did  not  delineate  a  new  discursive  field,  but 
rather  shared  the  same  discursive  terrain  as  those  of  his  so-called  secular  col¬ 
leagues.33  In  short,  he  too  belongs  to  the  archives  of  decolonization,  archives  that 
cannot  be  conceptualized  merely  as  a  Manichean  battle  between  secular  nationalism 
and  Islamism.  Indeed,  our  historical  evidence  belies  the  “mutual  exclusivity”  of  these 
social  groups.  In  many  instances,  intellectuals  writing  between  the  1940s  and  1960s, 
such  as  Qutb  and  the  “secular”  sociologist  Sayyid  cUways  (1913-1989),  were  struc- 

28  The  literature  on  Qutb  is  vast.  A  few  key  texts  are  John  Calvert’s  comprehensive  and  erudite 
intellectual  biography  Sayyid  Qutb  and  the  Origins  of  Radical  Islamism  (New  York,  2010);  William  E. 
Shepard,  Sayyid  Qutb  and  Islamic  Activism:  A  Translation  and  Critical  Analysis  of  “Social  Justice  in  Islam  ” 
(Leiden,  1996);  Ibrahim  M.  Abu-Rabi‘,  Intellectual  Origins  of  Islamic  Resurgence  in  the  Modern  Arab 
World  (Albany,  N.Y.,  1996);  Roxanne  L.  Euben,  Enemy  in  the  Mirror:  Islamic  Fundamentalism  and  the 
Limits  of  Modern  Rationalism  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1999);  Ellen  McLarney,  “American  Freedom  and  Islamic 
Fascism:  Ideology  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,”  Theory  and  Event  14,  no.  3  (2011);  Sayed  Khatab,  The  Power 
of  Sovereignty:  The  Political  and  Ideological  Philosophy  of  Sayyid  Qutb  (London,  2006);  Olivier  Carre, 
Mysticism  and  Politics:  A  Critical  Reading  of  “Fi  Zilal  al-Qur  an  ”  by  Sayyid  Qutb  (1906-1966),  trans.  Carol 
Artigues  (Leiden,  2003);  Sharif  Yunis,  Sayyid  Qutb  wa-l-Usuliyya  al-Islamiyya  (Cairo,  1995). 

29  Abu-Rabi‘,  Intellectual  Origins  of  Islamic  Resurgence  in  the  Modern  Arab  World,  93;  Carre,  Mysticism 
and  Politics,  15. 

30  Abu-Rabi',  Intellectual  Origins  of  Islamic  Resurgence  in  the  Modern  Arab  World,  133;  Calvert,  Sayyid 
Qutb  and  the  Origins  of  Radical  Islamism,  226-227 . 

31  See  Paul  Berman,  “The  Philosopher  of  Islamic  Terror,”  New  York  Times  Magazine,  March  23, 2003, 
http://www.nytimes.com/2003/03/23/magazine/23GURU.html.  For  a  critique  of  Berman  and  a  discussion 
of  Qutb  as  a  theologian  of  freedom,  see  McLarney,  “American  Freedom  and  Islamic  Fascism.” 

32  Roussillon,  “Trajectoires  reformistes,”  and  Calvert,  Sayyid  Qutb  and  the  Origins  of  Radical  Is¬ 
lamism,  are  notable  exceptions. 

33  I  offer  here  what  Dominick  LaCapra  refers  to  as  a  non-canonical  and  non-canonizing  reading  of 
canonical  texts;  LaCapra,  History  and  Its  Limits:  Human,  Animal  Violence  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2009),  15. 
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turally  homologous  figures,  whether  in  terms  of  social  class  or  in  terms  of  their 
oblique  and  antagonistic  relationship  to  political  power,  figures  who  took  their  so¬ 
cieties  as  an  “object  of  knowledge  and  horizon  of  reform.”34  They  were  “the  ‘men,’ 
until  yesterday  the  ‘object’  of  study,  and,  henceforth,  sovereign  ‘subjects,’”  hailed  as 
the  new  agents  of  decolonization  in  Anouar  Abdel-Malek’s  groundbreaking  1963 
critique  of  Orientalism.35  Significantly,  they  sought  to  construct  a  just  society  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  brutal  and  essentially  European  war,  arguing,  as  did  Sayyid  Qutb,  that 
capitalism  embodied  the  universal  negative  of  Western  modernity.36 

Qutb,  along  with  some  of  the  religious  scholars  he  drew  on,  conceptualized  the 
Islamic  program  as  a  bulwark  against  imperialism.37  In  so  doing,  they  often  shared 
“the  same  conceptual  field”  or  “problem-space”  with  other  secular  thinkers  who 
were  equally  concerned  with  the  place  of  the  committed  intellectual  activist,  the 
rethinking  of  the  assumptions  of  progress  and  the  temporal  framework  of  the  West, 
the  reevaluation  of  the  nahda  as  a  cultural  and  intellectual  project,  and  the  re-imag¬ 
ination  and  reform  of  the  postcolonial  polity.38  The  decolonization  of  the  Arab  in¬ 
tellectual  heritage  for  Qutb,  much  like  the  decolonization  of  Iranian  society  for  the 
intellectual  and  activist  ‘Ali  Shari'ati  (1933-1977),  was  thus  inextricably  linked  to 
harnessing  the  “catalytic  power  of  religious  imagination”  toward  the  revolutionary 
ends  of  decolonization.39  Indeed,  Qutb  and  Shari‘ati  would  come  to  share  a  view  of 
Islam  as  an  ideological  totality,  a  dialectical  inversion  of  the  Marxist  totality.40  Both 

34  Roussillon,  “Trajectoires  reformistes,”  95.  Indeed,  the  categorization  of  thinkers  as  either  religious 
or  secular  is  itself  oftentimes  problematic,  but  is  retained  here  to  signal  their  figuration  within  the  wider 
literature. 

35  Anouar  Abdel-Malek,  “Orientalism  in  Crisis,”  Diogenes  11,  no.  44  (1963):  103-140,  quotation  from 
104.  On  Abdel-Malek’s  impact,  see  Zachary  Lockman,  Contending  Visions  of  the  Middle  East:  The  History 
and  Politics  of  Orientalism  (Cambridge,  2004),  148-151. 

36  Sayyid  Qutb ,  MaTakat  al-Islam  wa-l-Ra1 smaliyya  (Cairo,  1951);  Mustafa  al-Sibaci,  Ishtirakiyyat  al¬ 
lslam  (Cairo,  1960);  Roussillon,  “Trajectoires  reformistes,”  116.  As  Aime  Cesaire  famously  framed  it 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War,  “‘Europe’  is  morally,  spiritually  indefensible”;  Cesaire, 
Discourse  on  Colonialism,  trans.  Joan  Pinkham  (1972;  repr.,  New  York,  2000),  32. 

37  Muhammad  al-Bahi,  al-Fikr  al-Islami  al-Hadith  wa-Silatuhu  bi-l-Istimar  al-Gharbi  (Cairo,  1960). 
Al-Bahi’s  text — which  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  Sayyid  Qutb’s  Khasa’is  al-Tasawwur  al-Islami  wa- 
Muqawxvimatuhu  (Cairo,  1965) — can  easily  be  read  as  a  polemic  against  the  West  and  an  attempt  to 
purify  the  cultural  realm  of  “Western”  elements.  Nevertheless,  its  argument  mobilizes  the  very  concept 
of  ideology  that  it  sought  to  critique  and  distinguish  itself  from;  al-Bahi,  al-Fikr  al-Islami  al-Hadith  wa- 
Silatuhu  bi-l-IstTmar  al-Gharbi,  iii. 

38  David  Scott  defines  a  “problem-space”  not  only  as  a  discursive  context,  but  also  as  “an  ensemble 
of  questions  and  answers  around  which  a  horizon  of  identifiable  stakes  (conceptual  as  well  as  ideological- 
political  stakes)  hangs.”  What  defines  the  problem-space,  therefore,  are  “the  particular  questions  that 
seem  worth  asking  and  the  kinds  of  answers  that  seem  worth  having  ...  a  problem-space  is  very  much 
a  context  of  dispute,  a  context  of  rival  views,  a  context ...  of  knowledge  and  power.”  Scott,  Conscripts 
of  Modernity:  The  Tragedy  of  Colonial  Enlightenment  (Durham,  N.C.,  2004),  4;  on  the  conceptual  field 
and  the  discursive  formation,  see  Foucault,  The  Archaeology  of  Knowledge,  126-131.  Despite  this,  as  Zvi 
Ben-Dor  Benite  points  out,  historians  continue  to  “struggle  with  the  place  of  religious  Muslim  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  clergy  in  debates  about  modernity  in  Islamic  societies”;  Benite,  “Modernity:  The  Sphinx 
and  the  Historian,”  American  Historical  Review  116,  no.  3  (June  2011):  638-652,  quotation  from  649. 

39  Calvert,  Sayyid  Qutb  and  the  Origins  of  Radical  Islamism,  213.  See  also  Susan  Buck-Morss,  Thinking 
Past  Terror:  Islamism  and  Critical  Theory  on  the  Left  (London,  2003);  Buck-Morss,  “The  Second  Time 
as  Farce  .  . .  Historical  Pragmatics  and  the  Untimely  Present,”  in  Costas  Douzinas  and  Slavoj  Zizek,  eds., 
The  Idea  of  Communism  (London,  2010),  67-80.  For  a  critique  of  the  dichotomy  she  creates  between 
Qutb  and  Shari’ati  as  exemplars  of  an  autochthonous  immanent  critique  of  the  West,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Arab  Marxism  as  a  derivative  discourse  based  on  unidirectional  translations,  on  the  other,  see 
Fadi  Bardawil,  “Dreams  of  a  Dual  Birth:  Socialist  Lebanon’s  World  and  Ours,”  boundary  2  (forthcoming 
2015). 

40  Qutb’s  shift  from  a  romantic  idea  of  the  Qur’an  as  an  expressive  aesthetic  experience  capable  of 
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sought  to  refashion  Islam  as  an  ideological  contender  within  the  modern  postcolonial 
polity.  Both  mobilized  language  that  resonated  with  Marxism:  an  activist  organic 
vanguard,  as  well  as  the  language  of  dynamism,  realism,  revolution,  and  freedom 
from  servitude.41 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  view  these  figures  differently  from  some  of  their 
literary  counterparts.  They,  too,  belonged  to  an  intelligentsia  who  had  launched  a 
war  of  position  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  against  intellectuals  of  the  previous  gener¬ 
ation — those  who,  to  their  younger  peers,  symbolized  the  all  too  eager  appropriation 
of  the  West.  Such  debates  can  be  tracked  in  the  short-lived  literary  journal  al-Fajr 
al-Jadid,  founded  in  Egypt  in  1945,  and  in  the  journal  al-Adab,  founded  in  Lebanon 
in  1953,  which  in  its  inaugural  manifesto  called  for  the  “imperative  for  every  citizen 
...  to  mobilize  all  his  efforts  for  the  express  object  of  liberating  the  homeland,  raising 
its  political,  social  and  intellectual  level.”42  Scholars  have  explored  the  question  of 
commitment  ( iltizam )  in  the  Arab  literary  scene  as  part  of  “the  larger  literary  icono- 
clasm  and  political  radicalism  that  swept  the  Arab  world,”  leading  to  the  creation 
of  “new  narrative  languages  adequate  to  the  experience  of  the  contemporary  sub¬ 
ject” — an  agenda,  one  might  argue,  that  was  not  entirely  dissimilar  from  that  of 
Qutb,  and  later  Sharicati.43  I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that  Qutb’s  or  Shari'ati’s 
oeuvre  be  thought  of  as  merely  epiphenomenal  to  the  political  context  or  objective 
of  decolonization.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  rooted  in  a  longstanding  Islamic  discursive 
tradition.44  At  the  same  time,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  think  of  decolonization  as 
a  purely  secular  affair. 

Placing  the  religious  and  the  secular  within  a  single  discursive  field  is  not  merely 


subjective  transformation  (an  Islamic  sublime)  to  a  view  of  Islam  as  an  ideological  totality  or  conception 
(i tasawwur )  was  thus  in  a  sense  comparable  to  Shari'ati’s  shifting  mobilization  of  Islam  in  the  Iranian 
context.  Sayyid  Qutb,  al-Taswir  al-Fanni  fi  al-Quran  (Cairo,  1963);  Qutb,  Khasa’is  al-Tasawwur  al-Islami 
wa-Muqawwimatuhu ;  'Ali  Shari'ati,  On  the  Sociology  of  Islam:  Lectures,  trans.  Hamid  Algar  (Berkeley, 
Calif.,  1979);  Shari'ati,  Marxism  and  Other  Western  Fallacies:  An  Islamic  Critique,  trans.  Richard  Camp¬ 
bell  (Oneonta,  N.Y.,  1980);  Arash  Davari,  “A  Return  to  Which  Self?  'Ali  Shari'ati  and  Frantz  Fanon 
on  the  Political  Ethics  of  Insurrectionary  Violence,”  Comparative  Studies  of  South  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  34,  no.  1  (2014):  86-105. 

41  Much  like  Aime  Cesaire  and  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  who  both  drew  from  and  departed  from 
surrealism  in  their  fashioning  of  negritude,  Shari'ati  and  Qutb  drew  from  and  departed  from  Marxist 
materialism.  Cesaire,  Aime  Cesaire:  The  Collected  Poetry,  trans.  Clayton  Eshleman  and  Annette  Smith 
(Berkeley,  Calif.,  1983);  Senghor,  The  Collected  Poetry ,  trans.  Melvin  Dixon  (Charlottesville,  Va.,  1991); 
Qutb,  Khasa’is  al-Tasawwur  al-Islami  wa-Muqawwimatuhu;  Ali  Shari'ati,  On  the  Sociology  of  Islam; 
Shari'ati,  Marxism  and  Other  Western  Fallacies. 

42  As  cited  by  Samah  Selim,  The  Novel  and  the  Rural  Imaginary  in  Egypt,  1885-1985  (London,  2004), 
138.  Selim  discusses  the  generation  that  came  of  age  during  the  Second  World  War  as  a  new  intelligentsia 
who  rejected  the  liberal  models  of  intellectual  engagement  of  “foundational  intellectuals  (jil  al-ruwwad)” 
(130-139).  Although  occupying  an  earlier  generational  space,  Qutb  similarly  partook  in  the  struggle 
against  the  old  guard. 

43  Ibid.,  138,  134;  see  also  Verena  Klemm,  “Different  Notions  of  Commitment  ( iltizam )  and  Com¬ 
mitted  Literature  ( al-adab  al-multazim)  in  the  Literary  Circles  of  the  Mashriq,”  Arabic  and  Middle  East¬ 
ern  Literatures  3,  no.  1  (2000):  51-62;  Yoav  Di-Capua,  “Arab  Existentialism:  A  Lost  Chapter  in  the 
Intellectual  History  of  Decolonization,”  American  Historical  Review  117,  no.  4  (October  2012):  1061— 
1091;  Elizabeth  Kendall,  Literature,  Journalism  and  the  Avant-Garde:  Intersection  in  Egypt  (London, 
2006);  Richard  Jacquemond,  Conscience  of  the  Nation:  Writers,  Society  and  State  in  Modem  Egypt,  trans. 
David  Tresilian  (Cairo,  2008);  M.  M.  Badawi,  “Commitment  in  Contemporary  Arabic  Literature,”  in 
Issa  J.  Boullata,  ed.,  Critical  Perspectives  on  Modern  Arabic  Literature  (Washington,  D.C.,  1980),  23-44. 

44  On  the  idea  of  Islam  as  a  discursive  tradition,  see  Talal  Asad,  “The  Idea  of  an  Anthropology  of 
Islam,”  Qui  Parle  17,  no.  2  (Spring/Summer  2009):  1-30. 
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an  intellectual  exercise  in  denaturalizing  our  conceptual  categories.  Rather,  it  may 
be  the  very  condition  of  possibility  for  a  postcolonial  politics,  as  the  bloody  events 
of  Egypt  in  the  summer  of  2013  and  the  subsequent  violent  attempts  to  excise  Is¬ 
lamists  from  the  body  politic  have  shown.45  Perhaps,  as  Anouar  Abdel-Malek  sug¬ 
gested,  the  central  task  of  decolonization  lay  in  the  innovative  synthesis  “between 
these  radical  and  convergent  wings  of  the  two  great  tendencies  of  contemporary  Arab 
thought.”46 


Arguably,  the  twentieth-century  intellectual  most  widely  associated  with  the 
archives  of  decolonization  in  the  Middle  East  is  Frantz  Fanon,  who  remains  the 
paradigmatic  archetype  of  the  decolonizing  intellectual,  even  when  he  is  deeply  prob- 
lematized.  Yet  he  may  not  have  had  as  illustrious  a  career  in  the  Middle  East  as 
elsewhere.  Fanon’s  book  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth  was  translated  into  Arabic  as 
Mu'adhdhabu  al-Ard  by  Sami  al-Durubi  and  Jamal  al-Atasi  shortly  after  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  French  and  was  republished  in  1967-1968  in  Damascus,  Syria,  under  min¬ 
isterial  auspices.47  We  know  very  little  of  the  original  context  of  its  translation  in  the 
Arab  East,  for  instance;  nor  do  we  know  much  about  its  reception  in  the  wider  Arab 
world,  other  than  that  its  impact  was  marginal,  and  that  the  text  was  read  by  some 
members  of  the  Left.48  In  fact,  the  preface  to  the  Arabic  edition  registers  disagree¬ 
ments  with  Fanon’s  conceptualization  of  the  “national  question,”  arguing  that  the 
book  was  written  first  and  foremost  for  Africa,  albeit  with  wide-ranging  resonances 
for  the  colonized  Third  World  intellectual  in  search  of  the  end  of  colonialism  through 
violence  and  the  pursuit  of  freedom  and  dignity. 

Yet  there  were  at  least  two  exceptions  to  this  lukewarm  reception  of  Fanon  in 
the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  Fanon’s  notion  of  the  salvific  and  liberatory 
effects  of  violence  resonated  strongly  with  Fatah,  the  Palestinian  liberation  orga- 

45  For  an  insightful  discussion  of  political  identity  (secular  and  Islamist),  sovereignty,  and  contem¬ 
porary  events  in  Egypt,  see  Talal  Asad,  “Thinking  about  Tradition,  Religion,  and  Politics  in  Egypt  To¬ 
day,”  Critical  Inquiry,  http://criticalinquiry.uchicago.edu/thinking_about_tradition_religion_andj3olitics_in 
_egypt_today/. 

46  Anouar  Abdel-Malek,  ed.,  Contemporary  Arab  Political  Thought,  trans.  Michael  Pallis  (London, 
1983),  7. 

47  Frantz  Fanon,  Muadhdhabu  al-Ard,  trans.  Sami  al-Durubi  and  Jamal  al-Atasi  (Damascus,  1967- 
1968).  The  first  Arabic  translation  appeared  in  1963  in  Beirut.  Yasser  Munif  is  researching  the  Arabic 
translation  and  reception  of  Fanon,  including  the  passages  that  were  omitted  in  the  original  Arabic 
translation  of  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth ;  personal  communication  with  the  author,  September  23,  2012. 
Tellingly,  Fanon,  and  his  critique  of  the  nationalist  elite  in  particular,  has  undergone  a  revival  during 
the  Arab  uprisings;  see  Yasser  Munif,  “Frantz  Fanon  and  the  Arab  Uprisings:  An  Interview  with  Nigel 
Gibson,”  Jadaliyya,  August  17,  2012,  http://www.jadaliyya.com/pages/index/6927/frantz-fanon-and-the 
-arab-uprisings_an-interview-w;  and  “Interview  with  Dr.  Sadiq  Jalal  al-Azm:  The  Syrian  Revolution  and 
the  Role  of  the  Intellectual,”  The  Republic,  January  10,  2013,  http://therepublicgs.net/2013/04/27/ 
interview-with-dr-sadiq/. 

48  See  Ilyas  Murqus,  al-Marksiyya  wa-l-Masada  al-Qawmiyya  (Beirut,  1970),  245.  Murqus  mentions 
the  disputes  about  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  translation.  Tareq  Y.  Ismael  notes  that  The 
Wretched  of  the  Earth  resonated  with  small  sections  of  the  Arab  left;  see  his  The  Communist  Movement 
in  the  Arab  World  (London,  2005),  103.  Jurj  Tarabishi  discusses  Fanon  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  Herbert  Marcuse’s  One-Dimensional  Man,  al-Insan  dhu  al-Bucd  al-Wahid,  trans.  Jurj  Tarabishi  (Bei¬ 
rut,  1988).  See  also  Bardawil  on  Fanon  and  the  militants  of  Socialist  Lebanon  in  “Dreams  of  a  Dual 
Birth.” 
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nization  formed  in  the  late  1950s  that  centered  on  revolutionary  armed  struggle. 
Similarly,  in  the  early  1960s,  the  Iranian  intellectual  Ali  Shari  ati,  then  pursuing  his 
doctoral  studies  in  Paris,  became  enamored  with  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  which 
he  translated  into  Persian  along  with  two  of  his  colleagues.  Although  Shari  ati  s  en¬ 
gagement  with  Fanon  left  an  indelible  mark  on  his  lectures  and  influenced  his  view 
of  the  insurgent  events  in  1960s  and  1970s  Iran  as  part  and  parcel  of  Third  World 
struggles,  he  remained  acutely  critical  of  Fanon’s  view  of  religion  as  an  atavistic 
remnant  that  should  play  little  substantive  part  in  decolonization  struggles.50 

Writing  in  1967,  the  Moroccan  theorist  and  historian  Abdallah  Laroui  critiqued 
the  assumption  among  Western  intellectuals  that  Fanon’s  ideas  were  universally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Third  World,  arguing  that  they  did  not  address  the  specificity  of  the 
Maghreb  and  Arab  world.51  Indeed,  while  Fanon’s  writings  have  been  viewed  as 
exemplary  of  an  internationalist  call  to  revolutionary  decolonization,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  national  liberation,  social  inequalities,  and  regional  or  internationalist 
agendas  had  been  widely  addressed  by  local  scholars  in  the  Middle  East,  but  was  little 
discussed  in  Western  writings.  An  erudite  and  woefully  understudied  figure,  a  Marx¬ 
ist  scholar  from  Latakia,  Syria,  named  Ilyas  Murqus  (1929-1991),  is  part  of  a  crucial 
chapter  in  what  we  might  term  the  lost  archive  of  Arab  Marxism.52  Murqus,  despite 
a  prolific  and  wholly  original  corpus  of  writings  centered  on  the  comparative  history 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  history  of  the  Communist  parties  in  the  Arab  world,  and 
the  critique  of  nationalist  thought,  has  yet  to  be  translated  into  English,  which  may 
account  for  his  neglect  in  the  Anglophone  literature.53  The  few  Western  scholars  who 
have  addressed  Murqus  have  tended  to  focus  on  his  encyclopedic  cataloguing  of 

49  See  Yezid  Sayigh,  Armed  Struggle  and  the  Search  for  State:  The  Palestinian  National  Movement, 
1949-1993  (Oxford,  1997),  87-92.  A  summary  of  Fanon’s  philosophy  can  be  found  in  the  Fatah  series 
Dirasat  wa-Tajarub  Thawriyya,  pamphlet  no.  3:  al-Thawra  wa-l-'Unf  Tariq  al-Nasr  [1967?];  see  Walid 
Khalidi  and  Jill  Khadduri,  eds.,  Palestine  and  theArab-Israeli  Conflict:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (Beirut, 
1974),  629. 

50  Ali  Rahnema,  An  Islamic  Utopian:  A  Political  Biography  of  Ali  Shark  ati  (London,  1998),  119-120, 
126-127;  Davari,  “A  Return  to  Which  Self?”;  cf.  Hamid  Dabashi,  Theology  of  Discontent:  The  Ideological 
Foundations  of  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran  (New  York,  1993),  chap.  2;  H.  E.  Chehabi,  Iranian  Politics 
and  Religious  Modernism:  The  Liberation  Movement  of  Iran  under  the  Shah  and  Khomeini  (London,  1990), 
68-84. 

51  Abdallah  Laroui,  L’ideologie  arabe  contemporaine:  Essai  critique  (Paris,  1967),  5;  Laroui,  The  Crisis 
of  the  Arab  Intellectual,  125-126.  On  the  “heroic  narrative”  and  Fanon’s  Manichean  vision  of  decolo¬ 
nization,  see  Frederick  Cooper,  “Conflict  and  Connection:  Rethinking  Colonial  African  History,”  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Review  99,  no.  5  (December  1994):  1516-1545. 

52  I  am  grateful  to  one  of  theAHR’s  anonymous  reviewers  for  this  formulation.  For  other  episodes 
from  this  archive  of  Arab  Marxism,  see  Samer  Frangie,  “Theorizing  from  the  Periphery:  The  Intellectual 
Project  of  Mahdi  'Amil International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  44,  no.  3  (2012):  465-482;  Bardawil, 
“Dreams  of  a  Dual  Birth”;  Abu-Rabi‘,  Contemporaiy  Arab  Thought,  318-343;  Yoav  Di-Capua,  “Arab 
Existentialism”;  Yoav  Di-Capua,  “Homeward  Bound:  Husayn  Muruwwah’s  Integrative  Quest  for  Au¬ 
thenticity,”  Journal  of  Arabic  Literature  44,  no.  1  (2013):  21-52. 

53  Among  Murqus’s  key  texts  are  Tarikh  al-Ahzab  al-Shu'uiyya  fi  al-Watan  al-'Arabi  (Beirut,  1964); 
al-Marksiyya  fi  ‘ Asrina  (Beirut,  1965);  Naqd  al-Fikr  al-Qawmi  Hnd  Sati  al-Husri  (Beirut,  1966);  al-Mark- 
siyya  wa-l-Sharq  (Beirut,  1968);  al-Marksiyya  wa-l-Mas  ala  al-Qawmiyya;  and  Nazariyat  al-Hizb  Hnd  Linin 
wa-l-Mawqif  al-A ra bi  al-Rahin:  Hawla  al-Darura  al-Tarikhiyya  li-Nushu  Hizb  al-Brulitarya  al-'Arabi  (Bei¬ 
rut  1970).  There  are  numerous  posthumously  published  interviews  available,  including  Hiwar  al-'Umr: 
Ahadith  ma'a  Ilyas  Murqus,  ed.  Jad  al-Karim  al-Jiba'i  (Damascus,  \999)\Jadaliyyat  al-Ma'rifa  wa-l-Siyasa: 
Hiwaratma'a  Ilyas  Murqus,  ed.  Jad  al-Karim  al-Jibaci  (Damascus,  2011);  and  Ilyas  Murqus:  Hiwarat  Ghayr 
Manshura,  ed.  Talal  Ni'ma  (Doha,  2013).  The  secondary  literature  in  Arabic  is  still  small;  see  al-Majlis 
al-Qawmi  li-l-Thaqafa  al-'Arabiyya,  Ilyas  Murqus  wa-l-Fikr  al-Qawmi  (Rabat,  1993);  Mustafa  al-Wali, 
Kharij  al-Sirb:  Ilyas  Murqus,  Yasin  al- Hafiz  (Latakia,  1997);  Hisham  Ghasib  et  ah,  Falsafat  al-Taharrur 
al-Qawmi  al-'Arabi:  Fi  Fikr  Mahdi  'Amil,  Ilyas  Murqus,  Samir  Amin,  wa  Munif  al-Razzaz  (Amman,  2003). 
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Arab  Communist  parties  and  movements  more  than  on  the  substance  of  his  thought 
or  his  own  contribution  to  the  broader  history  of  Marxism  and  decolonization.  Even 
while  acknowledging  the  “great  impact”  of  his  writings  on  “the  new  Arab  Left,”  in 
other  words,  they  have  treated  Murqus  as  symptomatic  of  larger  geo-historical  trends 
in  the  era  of  decolonization,  whether  as  a  response  to  a  postcolonial  “malaise”  of 
the  Arabs  or  a  reaction  to  local  neopatriarchy.54  As  such,  he  has  been  folded  into 
a  declensionist  narrative  of  Arab  modernism’s  failure  to  address  decolonization, 
rather  than  viewed,  like  Fanon,  as  simultaneously  an  actor  and  an  original  theorist 
of  an  ongoing  project  of  decolonization. 

Of  principal  significance  is  Murqus’s  casting  of  decolonization  as  a  world-his¬ 
torical  process  through  a  rethinking  of  Lenin’s  classic  formulation  in  his  1917  pam¬ 
phlet  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism.  Despite  the  scholarly  impulse  to 
represent  Arab  Marxism  and  Arab  socialism  as  derivative  incarnations  of  a  pur¬ 
portedly  pure  Marxism  of  European  provenance,  Murqus  was  no  mere  ideologue, 
but  an  innovative  theoretician  and  practitioner  in  his  own  right.55  Having  left  the 
Syrian  Communist  Party,  he  remained  an  independent  Marxist  for  much  of  his  life, 
without  party  affiliations  of  his  own  even  as  he  defended  the  role  of  political  parties 
in  the  anti-imperialist  struggle.  Like  other  Marxists  before  him,  Murqus  theorized 
the  significance  of  colonialism  for  any  understanding  of  revolutionary  struggle,  ar¬ 
guing  that  unification  was  “part  of  the  Arab  national  democratic-socialist  revolution 
as  it  evolved  and  transformed  into  the  struggle  against  imperialism  .  .  .  [Sjocialism 
is  not  the  logical,  historical,  and  strategic  precondition  for  Arab  unification;  rather, 
it  is  unification  that  is  the  logical,  historical,  and  strategic  precondition  for  socialism 
and  communism.”56  The  rethinking  of  revolutionary  struggle,  therefore,  necessitated 
a  reconsideration  of  the  role  of  national  struggle,  not  as  a  series  of  parochial  na¬ 
tionalisms,  but  rather  as  a  project  of  Arab  unification.  While  many  Arab  Communists 
had  viewed  pan-Arabism  with  a  high  degree  of  skepticism,  Murqus  viewed  it  as  the 
antithesis  of  European  imperialism,  even  as  he  critiqued  what  he  perceived  to  be  the 
naive  pan-Arabism  of  towering  figures  such  as  Sati‘  al-Husri.57  The  alleged  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  national  question,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  proletariat,  would  not 
replicate  the  Prussian  or  French  models  but  would  be  specific  to  the  contemporary 

54  Tareq  Y.  Ismael,  The  Arab  Left  (Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1976),  105;  Ismael,  The  Communist  Movement  in 
the  Arab  World,  118-119;  Hisham  Sharabi,  Neopatriarchy:  A  Theory  of  Distorted  Change  in  Arab  Society 
(Oxford,  1988),  110-112;  see  also  Abu-Rabi‘,  Contemporary  Arab  Thought ;  Kassab,  Contemporary  Arab 
Political  Thought.  Samira  Haj,  The  Making  of  Iraq,  1 900-1 963:  Capital,  Power  and  Ideology  (Albany,  N.Y., 
1997),  116-117,  is  an  exception  to  this  tendency.  In  “The  World  Republic  of  Theories”  (unpublished 
ms.),  Hosam  Aboul-Ela  discusses  the  inclination  to  view  theory  with  a  capital  “T”  as  solely  a  Euro- 
American  affair,  while  conceptualizing  non-Western  theorists  as  “intellectuals”  who  are  merely  the 
symptomatic  product  of  historical  conditions. 

55  See,  for  example,  Abu-Rabi‘,  Contemporary  Arab  Thought,  80-90;  Ismael,  The  Communist  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  Arab  World,  102-123;  Buck-Morss,  Thinking  Past  Terror.  For  what  is  still  the  best  account 
of  Arab  socialism,  see  Sami  A.  Hanna  and  George  H.  Gardner,  eds.,  Arab  Socialism:  A  Documentary 
Survey  (Leiden,  1969).  They  posit  Arab  socialism  as  a  phenomenon  that  is  local  rather  than  imported, 
deeply  rooted  rather  than  superficial,  and  Islamic  rather  than  secular. 

56  Murqus,  al-Marksiyya  wa-l-Mas’ala  al-Qawmiyya,  182-183;  see  also  Haj,  The  Making  of  Iraq,  116. 

57  Skepticism  toward  pan-Arabism  among  Communists  was  related  to  the  subscription  to  the  Stalinist 
doctrine  of  revolution  by  stages,  wherein  the  socialist  revolution  needed  to  be  preceded  by  a  bourgeois 
nationalist  revolution  (one  that  should  focus  on  a  national  alliance  with  the  bourgeoisie  to  achieve 
decolonization,  rather  than  a  regional  coalition),  as  well  as  a  belief  that  both  Nasirism  and  Ba'thism  were 
fueled  by  anti-Communist  interests. 
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colonial  reality  of  the  Arabs;  it  would  function  simultaneously  as  a  strike  against 
empire  and  a  path  toward  revolution  and  international  class  struggle.-'’8 

Even  in  writings  after  1967,  therefore,  Murqus  saw  no  antagonism  between  pan- 
Arabism  and  the  simultaneously  national  and  international  struggle  of  decoloniza¬ 
tion,  once  it  was  properly  understood  within  a  world-historical  framework.  His  oeu¬ 
vre  represents  a  nuanced  non-mechanistic,  non-economistic,  contingent  dialectical 
materialism  whereby  material  conditions  set  limits  and  allow  possibilities  but  do  not 
dictate  outcomes.  A  figure  critical  of  the  Fichtean  view  of  bourgeois  nationalism,  of 
the  ideology  of  the  Bacth  Party  as  representative  of  narrow  class  interests,  of  the 
Stalinist  line  of  local  Communists,  and  of  the  empty  sloganeering  of  pseudo-Marxist 
intellectuals  surely  has  much  to  teach  us  about  the  critical  and  complex  positions  and 
political  disagreements  on  Nasirism,  Bacthism,  and  Communism  that  existed  within 
decolonizing  states.59 

At  the  same  time,  Murqus’s  lifework  invites  us  to  examine  the  very  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  decolonizing  state  itself,  conditions  that  historians  have  yet  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  explore  in  depth.60  For  Murqus  and  other  members  of  the  intelligentsia,  such 
as  Sayyid  Qutb  and  the  activist  and  Syrian  Muslim  Brother  Mustafa  al-Sibaci  (author 
of  the  widely  read  1960  text  Islamic  Socialism ),  the  question  of  decolonization  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  question  of  capitalism.61  Nevertheless,  historians  have 
barely  grazed  the  surface  of  the  history  of  economic  thought  and  the  attendant  po¬ 
litical  economy  of  postcolonial  state  formation.62  Further  exploration  of  these 

58  Murqus,  al-Marksiyya  wa-l-Mas’ala  al-Qawmiyya,  175-185.  One  would  need  to  add  to  this  complex 
picture  the  political  positionality  of  the  Kurds  and  other  ethnic  and  religious  minorities.  The  Kurds 
represented  an  “interstate  colony”  that,  while  sympathetic  to  overcoming  imperialist  national  borders, 
could  not  but  oppose  the  ethnocentrism  of  pan-Arabism.  See  Haj,  The  Making  of  Iraq,  119;  on  Kurdistan 
as  an  “interstate  colony”  see  Ismail  Be§ikqi,  Kurdistan:  An  Interstate  Colony  (Sydney,  1988).  I  thank 
Caroline  McKusick  for  bringing  this  source  to  my  attention.  Due  to  limitations  of  space,  I  cannot  ad¬ 
equately  address  the  minority  question  in  the  Middle  East  and  its  relationship  to  the  archives  of  de¬ 
colonization,  but  see  Sarah  Stein’s  essay  in  this  roundtable;  Saba  Mahmood,  “Religious  Freedom,  the 
Minority  Question,  and  Geopolitics  in  the  Middle  East,”  Comparative  Studies  in  Society  and  History  54, 
no.  2  (2012):  418-446;  Ussama  Makdisi,  “The  Sectarianism  of  Coexistence:  Mythologizing  Religion  in 
the  Late  Ottoman/Modern  Arab  World”  (lecture,  University  of  California  Davis,  May  3,  2014). 

59  Murqus,  Naqd  al-Fikr  al-Qawmi  Hnd  Sat'd  al-Husri;  Ilyas  Murqus  and  Muhammad  Ali  Zarqa,  Khi- 
yanat  Bikdash  li-l-Qawmiyya  al-Arabiyya  (Cairo,  1959);  Murqus  and  Zarqa,  Khiyanat  al-Hizb  al-ShuyuH 
al-Suri  (Cairo,  1961);  Ilyas  Murqus,  Jamal  al-Atasi,  and  Yasin  al-Hafiz,  eds.,  Fi  al-Fikr  al-Siyasi  (Da¬ 
mascus,  1963).  In  the  Egyptian  context,  the  quasi-Maoist  analysis  of  Mahmoud  Hussein,  for  example, 
faulted  the  Nasir  regime  for  its  bourgeois  nationalist  orientation  and  its  complete  avoidance  of  class 
conflict,  and  therefore  of  an  anti-imperialist  people’s  revolution.  See  Hussein,  Class  Conflict  in  Egypt, 
1945-1970,  trans.  Michel  and  Suzanne  Chirman,  Alfred  Ehrenfeld,  and  Kathy  Brown  (New  York,  1973). 

60  Indeed,  Murqus  urged  his  colleagues  to  pay  attention  to  the  specific  economic  realities  of  the  Arab 
states,  arguing  that  Arab  Marxists  had  focused  too  much  attention  on  global  economic  flows  between 
former  colonial  powers  and  colonized  states,  rather  than  on  intra-Arab  trade  and  economic  relations 
that  could  lead  to  an  integrated  regional  economy.  See  Murqus,  al-Marksiyya  fi  ' Asrina ,  348-361.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Murqus  supported  Egypt’s  union  with  Syria;  see  Nazariyat  al-Hizb  Hnd  Linin  wa- 
l-Mawqif  aHArabi  al-Rahin,  381-386. 

61  Qutb,  Ma'rakat  al-Islam  wa-l-Ral  smaliyya\  Mustafa  al-Siba'i,  Ishtirakiyyat  al-Islam ;  “Al  Takaful 
al-Ijtimai  (Mutual  or  Joint  Responsibility)  by  Shaykh  Mustafa  al-Siba'i,”  in  Hanna  and  Gardner,  Arab 
Socialism,  149-171;  Joel  Beinin,  “Islamic  Responses  to  the  Capitalist  Penetration  of  the  Middle  East,” 
in  Barbara  Freyer  Stowasser,  ed.,  The  Islamic  Impulse  (Beckenham,  1987),  87-105. 

62  For  notable  exceptions,  see  Cyrus  Schayegh,  “1958  Reconsidered:  State  Formation  and  the  Cold 
War  in  the  Early  Postcolonial  Arab  Middle  East,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  45,  no. 
3  (2013):  421-443;  Sherene  Seikaly,  Men  of  Capital  in  Times  of  Scarcity:  Economy  in  Palestine  (Stanford, 
Calif.,  forthcoming);  Robert  Vitalis,  When  Capitalists  Collide:  Business  Conflict  and  the  End  of  Empire 
in  Egypt  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1995);  Robert  L.  Tignor,  Capitalism  and  Nationalism  at  the  End  of  Empire: 
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themes  has  the  potential  to  contribute  to  debates  about  the  history  of  non-Western 
economics,  economic  disagreements  regarding  the  1958  union  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  and  splits  between  Bacthists  and  Communists,  disputes  between  Iraq’s  ‘Abd 
al-Karim  Qasim  and  Nasir,  the  history  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split  in  the  Arab  world,  and 
the  intensely  contested  nature  of  five-year  plans.63  In  short,  we  know  very  little  of 
this  history,  which  might  reveal  the  decolonizing  state  as  the  site  of  immense  con¬ 
testation  and  struggle  rather  than  the  locus  of  developmentalist  platitudes.  Tracing, 
in  historically  specific  ways,  the  new  modes  of  governance,  expertise,  and  social 
knowledge  that  defined  the  era  of  decolonization  may  allow  for  a  deeper  and  less 
reconciled  understanding  of  the  fraught  nature  of  the  postcolonial  polity. 


Ilyas  Murqus  and  Sayyid  Qutb  were  part  of  a  group  of  thinkers  and  activists  who 
conceptualized  decolonization  as  simultaneously  a  question  of  political  revolution 
(regional  sovereignty  and  self-determination)  and  social  revolution  (eradicating  so¬ 
cial  inequalities  exacerbated  by  the  intersection  of  colonialism  and  capitalism).64 
Both  imagined  decolonization  as  part  of  “projects  that  were  explicitly  anti-imperial 
yet  neither  reducible  nor  opposed  to  nationalism”;  both  thus  imagined  post-inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  regional,  rather  than  merely  national,  affair;  and  both  actively  engaged 
debates  on  violence  and  guerrilla  warfare.65  Both  placed  the  question  of  Palestine, 
as  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the  incomplete  nature  of  decolonization  in  the  region, 
at  the  heart  of  decolonization — a  question  significant  to  all  of  the  postcolonial  Arab 
struggles  to  varying  degrees.66  They  thus  occupied  the  same  discursive  terrain  or 


State  and  Business  in  Decolonizing  Egypt,  Nigeria,  and  Kenya,  1945-1963  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1998);  Ahmad 
Shokr,  “Hydropolitics,  Economy,  and  the  Aswan  High  Dam  in  Mid-Century  Egypt Arab  Studies  Journal 
17,  no.  1  (2009):  9-31;  Julia  Elyachar,  “Before  (and  After)  Neoliberalism:  Tacit  Knowledge,  Secrets  of 
the  Trade,  and  the  Public  Sector  in  Egypt,”  Cultural  Anthropology  27,  no.  1  (2012):  76-96. 

63  Oral  histories  conducted  by  the  Economic  and  Business  History  Research  Center  with  Egyptian 
economists  such  as  Fawzi  Mansur,  Ibrahim  al-Tssawi,  and  Samir  Amin  are  highly  instructive  with  respect 
to  political  economic  disputes  over  decolonization;  for  example,  Fawzi  Mansur,  oral  history  conducted 
by  Malak  Labib  (FM  1-2),  March  2008,  Economic  and  Business  History  Research  Center,  American 
University  in  Cairo.  I  owe  special  thanks  to  Randa  Kaldas  for  providing  me  with  access  to  these  materials. 

64  Whether  these  two  revolutions  should  occur  simultaneously  or  be  staged  in  succession  was  a  di¬ 
lemma  faced  by  many  anticolonial  nationalists  and  was  widely  discussed  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International.  See  Vladimir  Lenin,  “Preliminary  Draft  Theses  on  the  National  and  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Questions  for  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,”  in  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected 
Works,  4th  English  ed.,  vol.  31:  April-December  1920  (Moscow,  1966),  144-151.  Jamal  'Abd  al-Nasir 
explicitly  referred  to  the  political  revolution  and  the  social  revolution  ( al-thawra  al-siyasiyya  wa-l-thawra 
al-ijtimadyya)  in  Falsafat  al-Thawra  (Cairo,  1953). 

65  Manu  Goswami,  “Imaginary  Futures  and  Colonial  Internationalisms,”  American  Historical  Review 
117,  no.  5  (December  2012):  1461-1485,  quotation  from  1461-1462;  Goswami  is  referring  here  to  co¬ 
lonial  interwar  internationalism,  while  critiquing  the  “depiction  of  decolonization  as  a  linear  transition 
from  empire  to  nation”  (1462).  Thus,  Sayyid  Qutb  noted  that  there  was  no  contradiction  between  Arab 
nationalism  and  pan-Islamism;  “Mabadi  al-‘Alam  al-Hurr,”  al-Risalah  21  (1953):  14-16;  Murqus,  al- 
Marksiyya  wa-l-Mas’ ala  al-Qawmiyya.  On  violence,  see  Syed  Qutb,  Milestones,  trans.  S.  Badrul  Hasan 
(Karachi,  1981);  Ilyas  Murqus,  ‘ Afwiyat  al-Nazariyya  fi  al-'Amal  al-Fida’i  (Beirut,  1970). 

66  Calvert,  Sayyid  Qutb  and  the  Origins  of  Radical  lslamism,  99-101,  120-122;  Ilyas  Murqus,  al- 
Muqawama  al-Filastiniyya  wa-l-Mawqif  al-Rahin  (Beirut,  1971).  See  also  Edward  W.  Said,  The  Question 
of  Palestine  (1979;  repr.,  New  York,  1992);  on  Palestine  as  a  model  for  political  and  aesthetic  revolution 
in  the  postcolonial  Maghreb,  see  Olivia  C.  Harrison,  “Cross-Colonial  Poetics:  Souffles-Anfas  and  the 
Figure  of  Palestine,”  PMFA  128,  no.  2  (2013):  353-369.  Yet,  as  Yezid  Sayigh  has  shown,  political  com¬ 
mitments  to  Palestine  were  belied  by  the  realities  of  regional  interstate  rivalries  and  the  desire  to  avoid 
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problem-space,  namely  the  rejection  of  a  centrist  and  reformist  anticolonial  nation¬ 
alism  in  favor  of  a  revolutionary  mode  of  decolonization.  To  archive  them  separately 
would  be  to  reify  the  distinction  between  Islamic  and  secular  thought,  and  therefore 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  address  the  question  of  decolonization  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  ostensibly  vastly  differing  ideological  positions. 

In  exploring  the  promise  and  possibility  of  a  “history  without  documents,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  archive  exists  in  both  material  and  ideational  iterations.  While 
scholarly  attention  must  remain  focused  on  the  continued  destruction  of  archives  in 
the  Middle  East  amidst  political  and  historical  paroxysms,  so  too  must  attention  be 
paid  to  our  archival  imaginaries — the  ways  in  which  the  intellectual  traditions  of  the 
era  of  decolonization  have  been  appropriated,  remembered,  or  forgotten.  Thus  I 
underscore  the  need  to  denaturalize  the  dominant  categories  and  dystopic  narratives 
of  Middle  Eastern  social  and  cultural  history,  narratives  of  awakening  followed  by 
catastrophe  or  triumph  followed  by  despair.  Rather  than  search  for  the  root  causes 
of  a  present  postcolonial  melancholia,  as  tempting  as  that  might  be,  we  might  be 
better  served  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  disparate  “horizons  of  expectation  and 
“indeterminate  futures”  that  decolonization,  as  a  complex  series  of  both  historical 
experiences  and  ongoing  events,  offers  up.67  This  will  require  that  we  attend  to  ar¬ 
chives  both  shadow  and  real,  and  conditions  both  intellectual  and  material,  as  we 
look  to  the  textured  local  debates,  endogenous  forces,  and  minor  literatures  of  the 
period  of  decolonization. 


confrontation  with  Israel.  With  the  collapse  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  1961  and  along  with  it  the 
anticipation  of  Arab  unification  as  a  pathway  to  Palestinian  liberation,  and  the  success  of  the  Algerian 
liberation  movement,  a  guerrilla  Third  World  resistance  ideology  centered  on  a  belief  in  armed  struggle 
emerged  within  the  Palestinian  movement.  Sayigh,  Armed  Struggle  and  the  Search  for  State ,  pt.  I,  es¬ 
pecially  chaps.  4-5.  Palestine,  one  could  argue,  formed  the  limit  zone  between  an  ideological  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  decolonizing  internationalism  and  the  pragmatic  realities  of  national  liberation. 

67  Paul  Gilroy,  Postcolonial  Melancholia  (New  York,  2005);  Reinhart  Koselleck,  Futures  Past:  On  the 
Semantics  of  Historical  Time,  trans.  Keith  Tribe  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1985);  Joan  W.  Scott,  “History- 
Writing  as  Critique,”  in  Keith  Jenkins,  Sue  Morgan,  and  Alun  Munslow,  eds.,  Manifestos  for  History 
(London,  2007),  19-38;  Todd  Shepard,  “‘History  Is  Past  Politics’?  Archives,  ‘Tainted  Evidence,’  and  the 
Return  of  the  State,”  American  Historical  Review  115,  no.  2  (April  2010):  474-483. 
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The  historian  is  both  discoverer  and  creator . .  .  While  the  discoverer  focuses  our 
vision  anew  on  something  already  out  there,  the  creator,  of  whom  the  historian 
is  a  peculiar  breed,  makes  the  object  for  us  to  see. 

Daniel.  J.  Boorstin 

Jean-Baptiste  San  Souci  was  silenced  not  only  because  some  narrators  may  have 
consciously  chosen  not  to  mention  him  but  primarily  because  most  writers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  acknowledged  rules  of  their  time. 

Michel-Rolph  Trouillot 

Of  course,  we  are  ex-colonials,  and  we  have  only  recently  begun  to  move  our 
cultural  capital  within  our  own  borders. 


Daniel  J.  Boorstin 

Has  a  certain  conceptual  blindness,  a  myopia  of  the  imagination,  prejudicially 
colored  how  we  identify  the  archives  of  decolonization?  After  all,  even  though  the 
republic  forged  out  of  British  North  America  was  obviously  the  first  modern  political 
community  obligated  to  “decolonize,”  this  fact  has  been  trivialized — when  it  has 
been  noticed  at  all — by  most  historians  practicing  since  the  Cold  War.  In  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  U.S.  example  is  almost  always  excluded  from  professional  deliberations 
about  decolonization.  This  exclusion,  however,  is  unnatural,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  ideologically  worried  postwar  North  Atlantic  worldview.  When  de¬ 
colonization  entered  the  academic  lexicon  in  the  1930s,  it  was  used  to  refer  explicitly 
and  principally  to  the  North  American  republic.  Not  until  the  anxious  Western  imag- 

I  am  grateful  for  the  generous  feedback  and  professional  criticism  of  many  colleagues.  This  support  was 
all  the  more  inspiring  given  that  these  scholars  largely  differed  with  the  general  interpretations  and 
conclusions  advanced  here.  These  colleagues  include,  from  my  “home”  department  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Travis  Glasson,  David  Farber,  Bryant  Simon,  Ben  Talton,  and,  in  particular,  David  Wald- 
streicher.  Critical  testing  of  my  arguments  came  too  from  students:  Alex  Elkins,  Elliot  Drago,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Davis  stand  out  for  particular  praise.  Thanks  are  also  in  order  to  the  anonymous  reviewers  at  the 
AHR,  Todd  Shepard,  Dorothy  Ross,  Lara  Putnam,  Paul  Kramer,  Anne  Eller,  and  Yarimar  Bonilla.  The 
ideas  in  this  article  benefited  greatly  from  cultivation  beyond  the  professional  world.  The  field  of  am¬ 
ateurs  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted  includes  Clarissa  Cummings,  Selwyn  Williams,  Bernadette  Nep¬ 
tune,  Lyndon  Neptune,  Santiago  Neptune,  Brian  Thomas,  and  Rachel  Nicome-Cowan. 
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ination  conjured  up  the  fiction  of  “three  worlds”  did  historians  begin  to  (mis)take 
the  theme  of  decolonization  as  incongruous  with  portraits  of  the  First  World  U.S. 
experience.  Thus,  while  U.S.  materials  have  been  neglected  as  ineligible  for  “the 
archives  of  decolonization,”  there  is  convincing  evidence  against  this  conventional 
view,  this  unspoken  rule  of  “American  exceptionalism.”  Indeed,  within  the  field  of 
postwar  history-writing  about  the  republic,  there  are  (dis)contents  that  deserve  to 
be  archived  as  critical  studies  in  decolonization. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example — and  certainly  the  most  controversial  is 
the  work  of  U.S.  historian  Daniel  J.  Boorstin.  Boorstin  has  been  long  and  infamously 
condemned  in  the  nation’s  historiographical  archives,  the  various  agencies  that  pre¬ 
pare  and  assemble  evidence  for  histories  about  the  production  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge.  His  scholarship,  according  to  archival  guides  (first  and  foremost  professional 
academics),  constitutes  a  source  of  cheerful  nationalist  championship.  This  desig¬ 
nation,  though,  does  Boorstin  a  grave  injustice.  Specifically,  it  represses  his  deeply 
humbling  historical  depictions  of  the  U.S.  as  a  New  World  society  struggling  with 
the  “left-overs  of  [European]  colonialism.”1  A  better  way  to  comprehend  his  texts 
would  be  to  read  them,  instead,  through  the  lens  of  decolonization.  From  this  per¬ 
spective,  which  radically  deranges  historiographical  assumptions  instituted  in  the 
postwar  West,  Boorstin’s  corpus  becomes  legible  as  documents  of  a  North  Ameri¬ 
canist  variation  on  postcolonial  studies,  an  approach  concerned  with  the  historically 
Eurocentric  limits  of  nationalism’s  promise  to  decolonize  in  former  European  de¬ 
pendencies.2 

1  Michel-Rolph  Trouillot,  “Discourses  of  Rule  and  the  Acknowledgment  of  the  Peasantry  in  Dom¬ 
inica,  W.I.,  1838-1928,”  American  Ethnologist  16,  no.  4  (1989):  704-718,  here  715.  My  conceptualization 
of  the  “archives”  is  most  heavily  indebted  to  Trouillot,  who  granted  archival  power  to  “not  only  the 
libraries  or  depositories  sponsored  by  states  and  foundations,  but  less  visible  institutions  that  also  sort 
sources  to  organize  facts  according  to  themes  or  periods,  into  documents  to  be  used  and  monuments 
to  be  explored.”  Trouillot,  Silencing  the  Past:  Power  and  the  Production  of  History  (New  York,  1995),  52. 
Other  instructive  works  include  Daniel  J.  Boorstin’s  essay  “A  Wrestler  with  the  Angel,”  on  what  he  calls 
the  “quest  for  history,”  in  Boorstin,  Hidden  History,  selected  and  edited  by  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  and  Ruth 
F.  Boorstin  (New  York,  1987),  3-23;  Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  Fiction  in  the  Archives:  Pardon  Tales  and  Their 
Tellers  in  Sixteenth-Century  France  (Stanford,  Calif.,  1987);  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  Along  The  Archival  Grain: 
Epistemic  Anxieties  and  Colonial  Common  Sense  (Princeton,  N.J.,  2009);  and  Saidiya  Hartman,  “Venus 
in  Two  Acts,”  Small  Axe  26,  no.  2  (2008):  1-14.  Here  might  also  be  the  appropriate  moment  to  clarify 
that  Boorstin’s  scholarship  counts  not  as  a  secondary  but  as  a  primary  source  in  the  following  discussion. 
Such  is  necessarily  the  case  in  historiographical  analysis.  Similarly,  the  archives  consulted  in  the  course 
of  research  for  this  project  consisted  largely  of  libraries  (public  frequently)  and  of  virtual  venues  such 
as  JSTOR.  So  unstuffy  and,  at  times,  even  open-sourced  are  some  of  these  sites  that  their  archival 
functions  might  go  unnoticed. 

2  In  my  use  of  the  postcolonial  idea,  I  conveniently  follow  the  lead  of  Gyan  Prakash,  who  defines 
postcolonialism  as  a  body  of  historical  critique  that  aims  “to  undo  the  Eurocentrism  produced  by  the 
institution  of  the  West’s  trajectory”  despite  operating  with  “the  acute  realization  that  its  own  critical 
apparatus  does  not  enjoy  a  panoptic  distance  from  colonial  history  but  exists  as  an  aftermath,  as  an 
after — after  being  worked  over  by  colonialism.”  Prakash,  “Subaltern  Studies  as  Postcolonial  Criticism,” 
American  Historical  Review  99,  no.  5  (December  1994):  1475-1490,  here  1475.  The  literature  on  post¬ 
colonialism  is  so  rich  that  any  effort  at  comprehensive  citation  threatens  quickly  to  become  an  exercise 
in  embarrassment.  Still,  students  interested  in  the  emergence  of  the  concept  in  the  North  Atlantic  will 
learn  plenty  from  reading— alongside  the  AHR  Forum  that  includes  the  aforementioned  Prakash  essay— 
Imperial  Fantasies  and  Postcolonial  Histories,  Special  Issue,  Representations  37  (Winter  1992);  and  Third 
World  and  Postcolonial  Issues,  Special  Double  Issue,  Social  Text  31/32  (1992).  In  the  U.S.  field,  “post¬ 
colonial”  as  a  key  concept  in  cultural  politics  has  been  resisted,  not  surprisingly.  For  an  instructive 
example  of  this  rejection,  see  the  discussion  around  Jack  P.  Greene’s  essay  “Colonial  History  and  Na¬ 
tional  History:  Reflections  on  a  Continuing  Problem,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly  64,  no.  2  (2007): 
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Dissolved  in  this  recuperation  of  Boorstin’s  work  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  and 
most  pivotal  illusions  among  those  who  maintain  the  archives  of  U.S.  historiography. 
Archival  discussions  of  his  corpus  dutifully  trash  it  as  the  most  egregious  source  of 
the  pathetically  patriotic  consensus  trend  that  supposedly  swept  the  field  of  history¬ 
writing  in  the  decade  and  a  half  after  World  War  II.* * 3  Along  with  Louis  Hartz,  Rich¬ 
ard  Hofstadter,  and  David  Potter,  Boorstin  is  routinely  repudiated  for  founding  an 
unapologetically  nationalist  and  exceptionalist  school,  one,  significantly,  against 
which  many  Americanist  practitioners  have  oriented  and  measured  their  progress 
since  the  1960s.  To  be  sure,  the  condemnation  of  consensus  has  attenuated  over  time, 
with  some  authors  rightly  redeemed  as  ironic  critics.4  Boorstin,  however,  survives  as 
the  proverbial  black  sheep,  disavowed  in  the  archives  as  the  high  priest  of  a  group 
once  demonized  as  a  cult.5  Dorothy  Ross,  for  example,  despite  astutely  rediscovering 
in  the  studies  of  Hartz,  Hofstadter,  and  Potter  the  sense  that  “American  success  had 


235-250.  For  an  exception  to  this  resistance,  see  Kariann  Yokota,  Unbecoming  British:  How  Revolu¬ 
tionary  America  Became  a  Postcolonial  Nation  (Oxford,  2011).  See  my  review  “The  Postcolonial  Genius 

of  Unbecoming  British ,”  Journal  of  the  Early  Republic  33,  no.  2  (2013):  335-343. 

3  The  key  date  for  so-called  “consensus  history”  is  taken  to  be  1948,  the  year  of  publication  of  not 
only  Richard  Hofstadter’s  The  American  Political  Tradition:  And  the  Men  Who  Made  It  (New  York,  1948), 
but  also  (and  less  noted)  Daniel  J.  Boorstin’s  The  Lost  World  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (New  York,  1948)  and 
Louis  Hartz’s  Economic  Policy  and  Democratic  Thought  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948).  Most  critics,  of 
course,  cite  Boorstin’s  The  Genius  of  American  Politics  (Chicago,  1953)  and  Hartz’s  The  Liberal  Tradition 
in  America:  An  Interpretation  of  American  Political  Thought  since  the  Revolution  (New  York,  1955)  as  the 
beginning  of  their  careers  in  consensus.  The  other  consistently  cited  consensus  author  is  David  M.  Potter 
for  his  People  of  Plenty:  Economic  Abundance  and  the  American  Character  (Chicago,  1954). 

4  While  the  category  of  “consensus”  has  been  continuously  and  variously  revised,  its  recitation  per¬ 
sists  with  ritualistic  predictability.  For  recent  examples,  see  “Conservatism:  A  Round  Table,”  Journal 
of  American  History  98,  no.  3  (2011),  organized  around  Kim  Phillips-Fein’s  essay  “Conservatism:  A  State 
of  the  Field,”  ibid.,  723-743;  a  similar  view  appears  implicitly  in  Dorothy  Ross,  “American  Modernities, 
Past  and  Present,”  American  Historical  Review  116,  no.  3  (June  2011):  702-714,  and  explicitly  in  Laura 
F.  Edwards,  “Southern  History  as  U.S.  History,”  Journal  of  Southern  History  75,  no.  3  (2009):  533-564, 
here  558.  Beyond  the  academy,  too,  this  image  of  consensus  persists.  See  Sam  Tanenhaus,  “Looking  for 
America  beyond  Its  Borders,”  New  York  Times,  April  11,  2014.  There  has  been  some  dissension  against 
and  revision  of  the  dominant  portrait  of  consensus.  Christopher  Lasch  stands  out  as  an  early  dissenter. 
See  Lasch,  “Consensus:  An  Academic  Question?,”  Journal  of  American  History  76,  no.  2  (1989):  457-459. 
Among  the  scholars  who  have  sharpened  and  nuanced  discussion  of  the  category,  see  Richard  Hof¬ 
stadter,  The  Progressive  Historians:  Turner,  Beard,  Parrington  (New  York,  1968),  especially  chap.  12;  Gene 
Wise,  American  Historical  Explanations:  A  Strategy  for  Grounded  Inquiry  (Homewood,  Ill.,  1973);  Daniel 
Joseph  Singal,  “Beyond  Consensus:  Richard  Hofstadter  and  American  Historiography,”  American  His¬ 
torical  Review  89,  no.  4  (October  1984):  976-1004;  Alan  Brinkley,  “Richard  Hofstadter’s  The  Age  of 
Reform :  A  Reconsideration,”  Reviews  in  American  History  13,  no.  3  (1985):  462-480;  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  Jr.,  “Richard  Hofstadter,”  in  Marcus  Cunliffe  and  Robin  W.  Winks,  eds.,  Pastmasters:  Some 
Essays  on  American  Historians  (New  York,  1969),  278-315;  Thomas  Bender,  “Wholes  and  Parts:  The 
Need  for  Synthesis  in  American  History,”  Journal  of  American  History  73,  no.  1  (1986):  120-136;  Dorothy 
Ross,  “Grand  Narrative  in  American  Historical  Writing:  From  Romance  to  Uncertainty,”  American 
Historical  Review  100,  no.  3  (June  1995):  651-677;  Michael  Kazin,  “Hofstadter  Lives:  Political  Culture 
and  Temperament  in  the  Work  of  an  American  Historian,”  Reviews  in  American  History  27,  no.  2  (1999): 
334-348;  Leo  P.  Ribuffo,  “What  Is  Still  Living  in  ‘Consensus’  History  and  Pluralist  Social  Theory,” 
American  Studies  International  38,  no.  1  (2000):  42-60;  Ellen  Fitzpatrick ,  History’s  Memory:  Writing  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Past,  1880-1980  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  2002);  and  especially  Michael  McGerr,  “The  Price  of  the  ‘New 
Transnational  History, American  Historical  Review  96,  no.  4  (October  1991):  1056-1067.  None  of  these 
revisions,  it  is  worth  noting,  have  dared  to  revise  Boorstin. 

5  Typical  is  Peter  Novick’s  identification  of  Boorstin’s  studies  with  “strident  conservatism,  boost- 
erism  and  unabashed  patriotic  celebration.”  Novick,  That  Noble  Dream:  The  “Objectivity  Question”  and 
the  American  Historical  Profession  (New  York,  1988),  334.  For  the  use  of  “cult,”  see  John  Higham,  “The 
Cult  of  the  ‘American  Consensus’:  Homogenizing  Our  History,”  Commentary  27,  no.  2  (1959):  93-100. 
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taken  a  satirical  turn,”  flatly  dismisses  Boorstin’s  work.  In  his  writing,  concludes 
Ross,  “triumphalism  was  unalloyed.”6 

Yet  to  brand  Boorstin  a  jingoistic  embarrassment  is  not  only  misguided  but  also 
perverse.  It  twists  and  obscures  the  presence  within  his  scholarship  of  a  contrary  and 
critical  mission:  revealing  the  vicious  problems  of  a  U.S.  nationalist  imagination 
haunted  by  the  experience  of  European  colonialism.  Threaded  through  Boorstin’s 
work  is  a  worry  that  traditional  thought  in  the  republic  had  failed  even  to  confront, 
far  less  to  overcome,  the  community’s  subjection  to  Europe’s  hegemonic  fictions, 
especially  its  romance  with  the  grand  idea  of  American  uniqueness.  “[W]e  still  see 
ourselves  in  the  distorting  mirror  of  Europe,”  he  confessed  in  The  Genius  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Politics .7  Colonial  legacies  had  gone  unexposed  and  untreated,  according  to 
Boorstin,  leaving  the  U.S.  suffering  from  “the  malaise  that  comes  from  continuing 
to  judge  our  culture  by  irrelevant  European  standards.”8  In  his  diagnosis  is  the  re¬ 
markable  suggestion  that  the  British  North  American  republic  faced  an  affliction 
that  we  professionals  now  treat  as  endemic  to  “Third  World”  nations  struggling  to 
“decolonize”  themselves.  Boorstin  played  up  U.S.  problems,  failures,  and  vices  of 
colonial  vintage  as  well  as  drew  analogies  with  national(ist)  predicaments  in  South 
America,  India,  and  even  Puerto  Rico.9  The  intent  behind  this  perspective,  it  must 
be  appreciated,  was  subversive:  he  meant  to  undermine  prevailing  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  that  struck  him  as  too  enamored  with  the  patriotic  romance  of  invincible 
progress.  Consistently  targeted  in  his  work  was  the  nationalist  myth  that  Boorstin 
mocked  as  American  “omnicompetence.”10  Little  wonder  that  in  his  texts  the  U.S. 
appears,  whatever  its  colossal  might  and  commercial  power,  in  a  strangely  familiar 
form:  as  a  lamentable  and  even  laughable  postcolony.11 

The  failure  thus  far  to  see  this  dissenting  purpose  in  Boorstin’s  accounts — insofar 
as  they  are  read — reveals  an  unwillingness  to  admit  his  genius  for  self-conscious 
irony,  a  refusal  to  see  in  his  prose  the  artful  deployment  of  rhetorical  deception. 
Americanists,  to  put  it  bluntly,  have  denied  that  Boorstin  the  author  was  one  big 
mocker.12  While  his  writing  style  has  been  dubbed  an  “haute  vulgarization,”  a  term 

6  Ross,  “Grand  Narrative  in  American  Historical  Writing,”  659-662,  quotation  from  662. 

7  Boorstin,  The  Genius  of  American  Politics,  182. 

8  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  America  and  the  Image  of  Europe:  Reflections  on  American  Thought  (New  York, 

1960) ,  13. 

9  For  the  India  comparison,  see  n.  33;  for  the  comparison  with  Puerto  Rico,  see  Daniel  J.  Boorstin, 
“Paths  to  National  Self-Discovery:  U.S.A.  and  Puerto  Rico,”  in  America  and  the  Image  of  Europe,  142— 
163. 

10  Boorstin,  America  and  the  Image  of  Europe,  14. 

11  It  should  go  without  saying  that  this  move  to  incorporate  the  U.S.  within  the  thematic  areas  of 
decolonization  and  postcolonialism  does  not  deny  the  nation’s  dense,  expansive,  and  adventurous  past 
of  subjugating  foreign  peoples  and  resources.  If  anything,  this  essay  actually  encourages  a  view  of  the 
republic  as  both  an  accomplished  empire  and  an  unwitting  postcolony.  This  historical  double  agency 
might  justly  be  considered  an  “irony  of  American  history”— to  recall  the  work  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
which  was  influential  among  consensus  historians.  It  might  even  be  taken,  in  fact,  as  one  of  the  best  clues 
to  what  has  been  truly  exceptional  about  the  U.S.  past— thus  far.  See  Niebuhr,  The  Irony  of  American 
History  (New  York,  1952). 

12  While  North  Americanists’  overwhelming  unwillingness  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  irony  in 
Boorstin  is  understandable  given  the  prevailing  presumptions  about  his  and  the  nation’s  cultural  politics 
in  the  1950s,  the  failure  to  do  so  is  nevertheless  striking  in  light  of  their  own  recognition,  and  often, 
indeed,  admiration,  of  its  uses  in  his  The  Image;  or,  What  Happened  to  the  American  Dream  (New  York' 

1961) .  It  is  the  single  Boorstin  book  that  frustrates  the  denigration  of  his  brand  as  a  conservative  See’ 
for  example,  Stephen  J .  Whitfield,  “The  Image:  The  Lost  World  of  Daniel  Boorstin,”  Reviews  in  American 
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that  has  the  merit  of  capturing  his  masterful  mash-up  of  raconteur  and  scholar,  the 
notion  of  intellectual  tall  tales  better  betrays  its  labor  of  comic  ridicule.13  Tall  tales, 
Boorstin  himself  explained,  signify  a  form  of  humor  founded  in  extravagance  and 
soaked  in  ambiguous  jokiness.  He  found  in  their  confusion  of  the  serious  and  the 
ridiculous  great  potential  for  sacrilegiously  undoing  nationalist  orthodoxies.14  With 
tall  tales,  observed  Boorstin,  there  was  always  the  uncertainty:  “was  it  or  was  it  not 
humor?”  Was  it  “wonderful,  awful  or  ridiculous”?15 

In  the  end,  Boorstin  merits  being  remembered  as  a  seriously  joking  scholarly 
thorn  in  the  side  of  patriotic  narrators  of  the  republic’s  past.  The  U.S.,  he  warned, 
had  been  inspired  from  the  very  beginning  by  a  marriage  of  innocence  and  ignorance 
that  was  destined  to  come  to  a  ridiculous  end.  “Our  first  popular  heroes  came  on 
the  scene  to  a  chorus  of  horse-laughs,”  reminded  his  analysis  of  nationalist  cultural 
politics  in  the  early  years  of  independence.16  In  his  own  day,  Boorstin  saw  the  gravely 
funny  element  of  the  U.S.  situation  in  the  incongruity  between  patriots’  pretensions 
to  world  leadership  and  the  society’s  manifest  intellectual  and  moral  inadequacies. 
A  profound  irony  inhered  in  Cold  War  nationalists’  demands  for  an  exportable 
American  philosophy,  he  argued,  when  all  along,  the  very  “genius  of  American  pol¬ 
itics”  had  been  the  refusal  of  genuinely  philosophical  thought.17  This  irreverent  sub¬ 
version  of  heroic  patriotic  pieties  is  what  ultimately  made  Boorstin’s  versions  of  the 


History  19,  no.  2  (1991):  302-312.  It  is  equally  striking,  moreover,  that  this  book’s  characterization  of 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  as  having  “builft]  a  political  career  almost  entirely  on  pseudo-events”  (21)  goes 
unreferenced  in  discussions  that  politically  denounce  Boorstin  for  having  “named  names”  in  his  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  1953.  For  this  devastating  “friendly 
witness”  interpretation  of  Boorstin,  see  especially  Jonathan  M.  Wiener,  “Radical  Historians  and  the 
Crisis  in  American  History,  1959-1980,”  Journal  of  American  History  76,  no.  2  (1989):  399-434,  here 
402-404.  Michael  McGerr,  though,  stands  out  for  having  recognized  the  irony  in  Boorstin,  even  though 
he  does  not  follow  through  on  this  insight.  According  to  him,  “Boorstin  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
chauvinistic  of  the  group — although  we  should  not  miss  the  irony  of  an  intellectual  lauding  his  country 
for  having  ‘nothing  in  the  line  of  a  theory  that  can  be  exported  to  other  peoples  of  the  world’”;  “The 
Price  of  the  ‘New  Transnational  History,”’  1059.  Of  the  little  critical  commentary  on  Boorstin,  among 
the  most  useful  sources  are  J.  R.  Pole,  “Daniel  J.  Boorstin,”  in  Cunliffe  and  Winks,  Postmasters,  210-239; 
David  W.  Noble,  Historians  against  History:  The  Frontier  Thesis  and  the  National  Covenant  in  American 
Historical  Writing  since  1830  (Minneapolis,  1965),  chap.  9;  Richard  Reinitz,  “Niebuhrian  Irony  and  His¬ 
torical  Interpretation:  The  Relationship  between  Consensus  and  New  Left  History,”  in  Robert  H.  Ca¬ 
nary  and  Henry  Kozicki,  eds.,  The  Writing  of  History:  Literary  Form  and  Historical  Understanding  (Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis.,  1978),  93M28;  John  P.  Diggins,  “Consciousness  and  Ideology  in  American  History:  The 
Burden  of  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,”  American  Historical  Review  76,  no.  1  (February  1971):  99-118;  Diggins, 
“The  Perils  of  Naturalism:  Some  Reflections  on  Daniel  J.  Boorstin’s  Approach  to  American  History,” 
American  Quarterly  23,  no.  2  (1971):  153-180;  Colin  Gordon,  “Crafting  a  Usable  Past:  Consensus,  Ide¬ 
ology  and  Historians  of  the  American  Revolution,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  series,  46,  no.  4 
(1989):  671-695;  and  Kenneth  L.  Kusmer,  “American  Social  History:  The  Boorstin  Experience,”  Reviews 
in  American  History  4,  no.  4  (1976):  471-482.  While,  not  surprisingly,  there  have  been  no  books  on 
Boorstin,  there  is  an  annotated  bibliography;  see  Angela  Michele  Leonard,  ed.,  Daniel  J.  Boorstin:  A 
Comprehensive  and  Selectively  Annotated  Bibliography  (Westport,  Conn.,  2001). 

13  Marcus  Cunliffe  and  Robin  W.  Winks,  “Introduction,”  in  Cunliffe  and  Winks,  Postmasters,  vii-xv, 
here  xiii. 

14  Indeed,  he,  more  than  the  other  consensus  authors,  validates  Dorothy  Ross’s  shrewd  recognition 
of  the  integral  uses  of  satire  by  the  members  of  this  school.  Ross,  “Grand  Narrative  in  American  His¬ 
torical  Writing,”  659-662. 

15  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  The  Americans:  The  National  Experience  (New  York,  1965),  290,  332. 

is  Ibid.,  327. 

17  Boorstin,  The  Genius  of  American  Politics,  1. 
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U.S.  past  so  troubling  in  the  censorious  early  Cold  War  years  and  what  maintains 
its  critical  usability  today. 


For  those  who  might  find  decolonization  an  outlandish  frame  for  viewing  U.S. 
national  history,  a  quick  recounting  of  the  concept’s  strange  career  should  correct 
this  error  and  establish  its  largely  forgotten  North  American  affinity.  Decoloniza¬ 
tion”  first  entered  the  English  lexicon  within  the  international  communist  left  as  an 
unsettling  speculation  about  compromise  between  nationalists  in  interwar  India  and 
their  British  imperial  rulers.  Its  source  was  a  Bengal-born  activist  who  led  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  life  of  political  radicalism  under  the  name  M.  N.  Roy.18  In  the  early  1920s, 
as  Roy  sought  to  influence  Moscow’s  strategy  toward  India,  he  authored  a  Marxist 
account  of  the  colony’s  economy  in  which  he  speculated  that  the  situation  had 
reached  a  point  where  British  imperialists  and  the  local  bourgeoisie  were  ready  to 
cooperate.  Even  Indian  nationalists,  Roy  warned,  were  destined  to  work  out  a  po¬ 
litical  settlement  with  their  foreign  rulers  akin  to  home  rule.  This  hypothetical  ar¬ 
gument  became  known  as  the  decolonization  thesis.  Politically  calculated,  it  was 
aimed  at  encouraging  the  Bolsheviks  to  withhold  support  from  bourgeois  national 
parties  such  as  the  Indian  National  Congress,  and  instead  to  throw  their  weight  be¬ 
hind  the  supposedly  less  compromising  colonial  masses  of  workers  and  peasants. 
This  speculative  innovation,  however,  had  unhappy  consequences  for  Roy’s  activism. 
He  was  castigated  by  comrades  as  a  “lackey  of  British  imperialism”  for  his  theory 
of  decolonization,  which  indeed  was  cited  as  the  cause  of  his  eventual  expulsion  from 
the  Communist  International.19 

In  the  next  decade,  the  concept  of  decolonization  migrated  beyond  Marxist  cir¬ 
cles  and  into  academic  scholarship,  where  it  shed  its  controversial  hypothetical  qual¬ 
ity  as  well  as  its  geographical  specificity.  The  term  (used  interchangeably  with  “coun¬ 
ter-colonization”)  appeared  in  a  1934  article  by  the  German-born  economist  and 
political  scientist  Moritz  J.  Bonn.  Losing  its  exclusive  link  to  the  likely  future  of  India, 
“decolonization”  was  now  used  to  refer  to  the  modern  historical  fact  of  empire¬ 
breaking  long  witnessed  across  the  globe.  The  process,  according  to  Bonn,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  apogee  in  his  contemporary  interwar  moment  but  had  begun  a  century 
earlier.  Notable  for  us  is  Bonn’s  account  of  the  inaugural  setting  for  decolonization. 
“From  the  day  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,”  he  wrote,  “this  move¬ 
ment  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  until  it  has  achieved  almost  complete  success  in 
our  own  time.”20  Four  years  later,  in  The  Crumbling  of  Empire:  The  Disintegration  of 
World  Economy,  Bonn  reiterated  his  claim  that  the  history  of  decolonization  began 

18  “Roy”  was  born  Narendranath  Bhattacharya.  For  a  recent  biography,  see  Kris  Manjapra,  M.  N. 
Roy:  Marxism  and  Colonial  Cosmopolitanism  (New  York,  2010);  M.  N.  Roy,  M.  N.  Roy’s  Memoirs  (New 
York,  1964). 

19  Quote  from  V.  B.  Karnik,  M.  N.  Roy:  Political  Biography  (Bombay,  1978),  306.  For  more  on  the 
story  of  Roy  and  the  decolonization  thesis,  see  Gene  D.  Overstreet  and  Marshall  Windmiller,  Com¬ 
munism  in  India  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1969),  especially  chap.  6;  S.  M.  Ganguly,  Leftism  in  India:  M.  N.  Roy 
and  Indian  Politics,  1920-1948  (Columbia,  Mo.  1984),  especially  96-98.  For  a  sample  of  Roy’s  own 
writing  on  Indian  history,  see  Selected  Works  ofM.  N.  Roy,  vol.  1: 191 7-1922 ,  ed.  Sibnarayan  Ray  (Oxford, 
1987). 

20  Moritz  Bonn,  “The  Age  of  Counter-Colonisation,”  International  Affairs  13,  no.  6  (1934):  845-847, 
here  845. 
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with  the  making  of  the  United  States.21  Thus,  as  the  world  plunged  into  a  war  that 
would  decisively  hasten  the  process  of  empire-breaking,  the  North  American  re¬ 
public  was  accepted  as  having  pioneered  the  struggle  to  decolonize  modern  political 
government. 

Remarkably,  however,  once  that  atomic  conflict  came  to  an  end,  and  belligerence 
of  an  ideological  kind  spread  across  the  globe,  Bonn’s  historical  claim  was  almost 
forgotten.  Practically  vanished  from  the  dominant  historical  consciousness  in  the 
West  was  the  presumption  that  the  North  American  republic  had  initiated  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  decolonization.  That  belief  was  gone  with  the  gusting  Cold  War  winds.  For 
most  professionals  working  after  World  War  II,  the  theme  of  decolonization  had 
become  incompatible  with  the  program  for  contemplating  the  U.S.  past.22  This  case 
of  amnesia  within  the  profession  warrants  consideration  insofar  as  it  points  to  the 
complicity  of  the  Cold  War  geopolitical  imagination.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  the 
global  image  of  three  worlds  in  the  1950s,  historians  in  the  West  took  for  granted 
the  existence  of  two:  the  Old  and  the  New.  In  this  dyadic  understanding  of  the  planet, 
the  U.S.  belonged  to  the  New  World,  where  it  shared  historical  temporality  with 
other  colonized  communities  across  the  continent  (Argentina  and  Haiti,  for  exam¬ 
ple).  In  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War  three-world  schema,  however,  the  U.S.  was  re¬ 
located  from  the  “New”  to  the  “First”  World.  This  promotion,  it  must  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  precluded  the  old  presumption  of  historical  commensurability  across  the 
hemisphere.  The  historical  integrity  of  the  New  World  became  obsolete.  North 
America  was  cast  as  historically  ahead  of  the  other  ex-colonies  on  the  continent,  all 
of  which  were  now  lumped  together  and  assigned  to  the  lagging  Third  World.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  become  nearly  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  U.S.  as  caught  in  the  same 
historical  predicament  as  the  backward  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Thus  to  the  extent  that  decolonization  came  to  be  branded  a  Third  World  matter, 
North  Americanist  historical  scholarship  was  inclined  to  regard  it  from  a  distance, 
as  exotic.  Historiographically  speaking,  decolonization  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  First 
World  problem. 

Empirical  support  for  this  abstracted  argument  about  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War 
imagination  on  U.S.  historiography  can  be  found  by  comparing  two  programmatic 
essays  published  in  the  AHR  before  and  after  World  War  II.  The  first,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1933,  reflects  the  historical  framing  of  the  North  American  republic  as  an 
ex-colony  of  Europe  with  a  familiar  hemispheric  past.  The  second,  from  1946,  reg¬ 
isters  the  emergence  of  the  alternative  that  assimilated  the  U.S.  into  Northwest  Eu¬ 
rope  as  part  of  the  First  World  and,  crucially,  rendered  a  concern  with  the  hegemonic 
effects  of  European  colonialism  nearly  unthinkable.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  Toronto  in  December  1932,  Herbert  Bolton  used 
his  presidential  address  to  issue  an  enthusiastic  call  for  historians  of  the  U.S.  to 
establish  a  New  World  historiographical  frame.  Published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
AHR,  Bolton’s  essay,  titled  “The  Epic  of  Greater  America,”  complained  that  “the 
study  of  thirteen  English  colonies  and  the  United  States  in  isolation  has  obscured 

21  M.  J.  Bonn,  The  Crumbling  of  Empire:  The  Disintegration  of  World  Economy  (London,  1938),  101. 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  cites  this  as  the  earliest  known  published  use  of  the  term.  For  more  on 
Bonn,  see  his  autobiography  Wandering  Scholar  (New  York,  1948). 

22  Beyond  the  academy  is  a  different  matter.  See,  for  a  famous  example,  Frantz  Fanon,  The  Wretched 
of  the  Earth,  trans.  Constance  Farrington  (New  York,  1963),  236. 
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many  of  the  larger  factors  in  their  development,  and  helped  to  raise  up  a  nation  of 
chauvinists.”  Against  this  chauvinism,  he  urged  his  peers  to  imagine  the  nation  s  past 
as  part  of  the  once-colonized  Americas.  “For  some  three  hundred  years,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  was  colonial  in  status.”  Moreover,  the  com¬ 
mon  historical  thread  that  ran  through  the  continent  persisted  even  after  the  break 
with  empire  between  1776  and  1825.  Even  after  independence,  his  address  affirmed, 
“The  Americas  .  .  .  developed  side  by  side.”23 

Thirteen  years  after  Bolton,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  speaking  from  the  same  com¬ 
manding  official  position  within  the  profession,  turned  away  from  this  spirit  of  hemi¬ 
spheric  good-neighborliness  to  steer  his  colleagues  in  a  completely  different  direc¬ 
tion.  Addressing  the  annual  meeting  in  the  nation’s  capital  in  December  1945,  in  an 
increasingly  chilled  international  atmosphere  soon  to  be  described  as  a  “cold  war,” 
he  chided  advocates  of  Pan-Americanism.  For  Hayes,  historians  such  as  Bolton  had 
“los[t]  sight  of  the  fact  that  Latin  America  is  more  closely  related,  in  culture  and 
outlook,  with  Latin  Europe  than  with  the  United  States.”  His  alternative  to  hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity  was  to  conjoin  the  history  of  the  ex-colonial  North  American  nation 
with  that  of  colonizing  Europe.  This  combination  promised  a  unified  historiography 
of  a  Western  “civilization”  under  threat  from  the  “menace”  of  Soviet  Russia,  he 
argued.24  Hayes’s  proposal,  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  for 
historians  of  the  U.S.,  is  significant  here  for  its  effective  erasure  of  colonialism  as 
a  meaningful  force  in  the  republic’s  past.25  He  does  not  figure  the  North  American 
republic  as  a  former  European  colony  in  the  Americas  (like  Brazil  or  Mexico).  Un¬ 
like  Bolton,  this  former  ambassador  to  Spain  projected  the  U.S.  as  an  equal  partner 
with  Europe  in  the  making  of  the  West.  Hayes’s  words  are  poignant:  “Of  such  an 
Atlantic  Community  and  the  European  civilization  basic  to  it,”  he  observed,  “we 
Americans  are  co-heirs  and  co-developers,  and  probably  in  the  future  the  leaders.”26 

By  Hayes’s  historical  reckoning,  the  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
had  been  symmetrical;  nothing  had  been  genuinely  colonial  about  British  North 
America,  in  other  words.27  This  presumption  guaranteed  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  that  the  past  of  European  rule  had  produced  any  agonizing  con¬ 
sequences  for  nationalist  ambitions  in  the  republic.  For  Hayes,  in  effect,  it  was  a 
given  that  the  U.S.  was  exceptional,  a  New  World  ex-colony  in  which  the  issues  of 
decolonization  and,  subsequently,  postcolonialism  did  not  matter.  Significantly,  his 
conceit  would  go  on  to  become  the  professional  consensus. 

23  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  “The  Epic  of  Greater  America,”  American  Historical  Review  38,  no.  3  (April 
1933):  448-474,  here  448,  472. 

24  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  “The  American  Frontier:  Frontier  of  What?,”  American  Historical  Review  51, 
no.  2  (January  1946):  199-216,  here  212,  208,  213.  For  more  on  Hayes,  see  Emmet  Kennedy,  “Am¬ 
bassador  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes’s  Wartime  Diplomacy:  Making  Spain  a  Haven  from  Hitler,”  Diplomatic 
History  36,  no.  2  (2012):  237-260. 

25  For  the  Atlantic  Charter  claim,  see  Bernard  Bailyn,  “The  Idea  of  Atlantic  History,”  Itinerario  20 
no.  1  (1996):  19-44. 

26  The  reference  here  is  to  the  rhetorical  question  posed  by  Michael  Warner  in  “What’s  Colonial 
about  Colonial  America?,”  in  Robert  Blair  St.  George,  ed.,  Possible  Pasts:  Becoming  Colonial  in  Earlv 
America  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  2000),  49-70. 

27  Hayes,  “The  American  Frontier,”  208. 
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Yet  there  is  evidence  of  dissent  against  this  view  of  the  U.S.  past  as  irrelevant  to 
decolonization  that  has  lain  silenced  at  the  margins  of  the  nation’s  historiographical 
archives.  These  works,  which  appeared  largely  in  the  first  two  Cold  War  decades, 
featured  the  North  American  republic  not  as  somehow  integrally  European,  but 
fundamentally  as  a  “fragment”  of  modern  Europe’s  colonizing  “civilization.”28  Their 
authors,  principally  Louis  Elartz,  Richard  Hofstadter,  David  Potter,  and  especially 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  presumed  the  U.S.  to  be  a  historical  product  of  modern  impe¬ 
rialism.  For  them,  the  nation’s  history  could  not  be  legitimately  excepted  from  pre¬ 
dicaments  familiar  to  other  former  colonies.  Notorious  as  excessively  nationalist 
consensus  authors,  this  professorial  quartet  has  been  falsely  advertised  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Boorstin,  in  particular,  warrants  reclassification. 
He  merits  categorization  as  an  author  who  was  interested  in  decolonization,  and 
indeed  in  a  postcolonial  critique  of  the  U.S.  historical  experience.29 

To  appreciate  this  revision  of  so-called  consensus  history,  it  is  necessary  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  its  authors  an  underlying  dissatisfaction  with  the  hegemony  of  a  European- 
derived  liberalism  in  British  North  America  and  the  successor  republic.30  Although 
Boorstin,  Hartz,  Hofstadter,  and  Potter  by  no  means  collaborated  as  a  true  school, 
they  nevertheless  shared  a  concern  with  the  absence  of  a  genuine  challenge  to  the 
liberal  tradition  in  the  U.S.  Informed  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville’s  observations  re¬ 
garding  the  new  North  American  nation,  these  historians  highlighted  and  regretted 
the  virtually  compulsory  character  of  liberal  ways  of  thought  in  the  republic.31  To 
the  dismay  of  consensus  authors,  the  liberalism  inherited  from  Europe  had  been 
untested  in  their  country,  and  consequently  had  assumed  a  complacent,  uncritical, 
and  unchanging  character.  For  Boorstin,  in  particular,  the  political  culture  of  the 
U.S.  had  been  exceptionally  conservative,  with  nary  a  new  idea  emerging  since  the 
late  colonial  era.  “We  have  become  the  exemplars  of  the  continuity  of  history,”  he 
observed  in  The  Genius  of  American  Politics?2  Not  even  the  American  Revolution 
impressed  him  as  revolutionary.  It  was  “one  of  the  few  conservative  colonial  re¬ 
bellions  of  modern  times,”  wrote  Boorstin,  and  compared  unfavorably  to  “[t]he  more 
familiar  type  of  colonial  rebellion — like  that  which  recently  occurred  in  India —  . .  . 
in  which  a  subject  people  vindicates  its  local  culture  against  foreign  rulers.”33  The 
U.S.  appeared  to  be,  from  his  perspective,  an  ex-colony  still  desperately  needing  to 
decolonize  in  order  to  achieve  genuine  historical  advancement. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Boorstin  and  the  other  consensus  authors  objected  to 

28  Louis  Hartz,  The  Founding  of  New  Societies:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Australia  (New  York,  1964),  3,  95. 

29  To  be  sure,  the  leading  authors  identified  with  the  consensus  trend  did  not  employ  the  term  “de¬ 
colonization.”  This  matters  little,  though,  for  few  scholars  writing  in  English  did  so  until  the  middle  of 
the  1960s. 

30  In  this  regard,  their  work  merits  comparison  with  Partha  Chatterjee’s  foundational  postcolonial 
text,  Nationalist  Thought  and  the  Colonial  World:  A  Derivative  Discourse?  (London,  1986). 

31  Boorstin  described  his  work  as  “deeply  indebted”  to  de  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in  America,  which 
“every  student  of  American  culture  should  read”;  The  Genius  of  American  Politics,  191.  For  more  from 
Boorstin  on  de  Tocqueville,  see  also  his  discussion  in  Cleopatra’s  Nose:  Essays  on  the  Unexpected,  ed. 
Ruth  Boorstin  (New  York,  1994),  chap.  10.  C.  L.  R.  James,  it  should  be  noted,  was  similarly  taken  with 
de  Tocqueville’s  book;  see  James,  American  Civilization,  ed.  Anna  Grimshaw  and  Keith  Hart  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1993),  31. 

32  Boorstin,  The  Genius  of  American  Politics,  6. 

33  Ibid.,  70. 
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mainstream  history-writing  as  romantically  patriotic  in  its  view  of  national  progress 
and  set  their  work  against  this  scholarship.  In  their  estimation,  the  historical  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  were  ambiguous  at  best.  These  historians  portrayed  apparent  na¬ 
tional  virtues  as  happy  accidents,  and  often  as  inseparable  from  national  vices.  Here, 
indeed,  lies  the  basic  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  irony  within  this  so-called  “school.” 
The  ironic  mood,  as  C.  Vann  Woodward  (a  consensus  fellow  traveler)  affirmed, 
comported  with  the  affective  detachment  these  historians  required  for  their  disen¬ 
chanting  works.  It  allowed  them  to  dissent  from  history-writing  that  betrayed,  in  their 
minds,  an  unreasonably  faithful  optimism  in  the  republic’s  capacity  to  overcome 
historical  challenges.34  Indeed,  at  their  most  critical,  consensus  authors  pitched  their 
takes  on  the  U.S.  past  with  an  eye  for  the  pathological.  They  evaluated  the  North 
American  society,  despite  its  obvious  material  health  (a  “people  of  plenty,”  to  cite 
the  title  of  Potter’s  well-known  title),  as  intellectually  challenged,  ethically  unwell, 
and  at  times  even  violently  sick.35  Hofstadter,  for  example,  diagnosed  the  U.S.  as  a 
nation  afflicted  with  “paranoia”  and  “status  anxiety,”  not  to  mention  “anti-intel- 
lectualism.”  Boorstin,  for  his  part,  detected  a  national  case  of  “hypochondria.”36 

Though  all  the  leading  consensus  authors  merit  reconsideration  in  terms  of  the 
postcolonial,  Boorstin  constitutes  the  most  pronounced  case.  More  indulgent  than 
the  other  members  of  the  school,  he  exceeded  Hartz,  Hofstadter,  and  Potter  in  crit¬ 
ical  wit.37  Likewise,  he  wrote  more  poignantly  about  the  persistent  hold  of  Europe 
on  the  consciousness  of  North  Americans.  While  students  of  U.S.  history  endlessly 
lambaste  Boorstin  as  a  shameless  celebrant  of  the  republic’s  past,  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  even  his  sharpest  and  most  consequential  contemporary  detractor,  John 
Higham,  saw  that  he  was  not  a  nationalist  booster  and,  further,  admitted  the  sub¬ 
versive  orientation  of  his  work.  Higham,  the  professional  critic  who  almost  single- 
handedly  fabricated  the  idea  of  consensus,  confessed  that  the  real  trouble  with  this 
school,  epitomized  in  Boorstin’s  writing,  was  its  desertion  of  the  patriotic  duty  “to 
rediscover  [the]  grandeur  and  urgency”  of  the  moral  issues  that  rendered  the  U.S. 
past  admirable.38  Consensus,  Higham’s  influential  and  anxious  writings  betray,  was 
constructed  less  as  a  school  than  as  a  conceptual  space  of  quarantine  for  histories 
that  appeared  too  detached  from  the  project  of  affirming  the  republic’s  aspiration 
to  a  glorious  past.39 

Reading  Boorstin  sensitively,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  why  he  disturbed  a 

34  C.  Vann  Woodward,  “The  Irony  of  Southern  History,”  Journal  of  Southern  History  19,  no.  1  (1953): 
3-19,  here  7. 

35  Violence  in  the  U.S.,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  last  subjects  tackled  by  Hofstadter.  See  his  collection 
edited  with  Michael  Wallace,  American  Violence:  A  Documentary  History  (New  York,  1970). 

36  Richard  Hofstadter,  The  Paranoid  Style  in  American  Politics,  and  Other  Essays  (New  York,  1965); 
Boorstin,  The  Genius  of  American  Politics,  chap.  6. 

7  Compare,  for  example,  the  pieces  by  Hofstadter  and  Boorstin  in  a  Newsweek  forum  from  July  6, 
1970,  titled  “Six  Historians  on  the  ‘American  Crisis.’”  Hofstadter’s  commentary,  a  mock  self-interview, 
observed  that  “part  of  our  trouble  is  that  our  sense  of  selves  hasn’t  diminished  as  much  as  it  ought  to.” 
Boorstin,  meanwhile,  mocked  the  nation  as  suffering  terribly  from  illusions  of  grandeur  symptomatic 
of  its  provincial  ways  of  thought.  See  respectively  Hofstadter,  “The  Age  of  Rubbish,”  20-23;  Boorstin 
“A  Case  of  Hypochondria,”  27-29. 

38  Higham,  “The  Cult  of  the  ‘American  Consensus,”’  100. 

39  Higham’s  first  stab  at  defining  a  new  contemporary  school  that  would  be  called  “consensus”  oc¬ 
curred  two  years  earlier,  it  is  a  piece  that  betrays  some  of  the  dubious  racial  politics  involved  in  the 
construction  of  this  category.  See  John  Higham,  “Anti-Semitism  in  the  Gilded  Age:  A  Reinterpretation  ” 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review  43,  no.  4  (1957):  559-578. 
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peer  such  as  Higham,  who  had  obvious  nationalist  loyalties.  Higham  recognized  the 
irony,  the  rhetorical  artfulness  and  playful  ambiguity,  in  what  he  revealingly  char¬ 
acterized  as  Boorstin’s  jazzy  prose.40  He  was  on  to  the  fact  that  Boorstin  was  an 
extravagant,  erudite  mocker,  even  an  absurdist  at  times.41  Boorstin’s  approach  to  the 
past  did  not  so  much  deny  U.S.  nationalist  claims  as  twist  and  turn  them  inside  out 
to  seriously  comic  effect.  Typical  is  his  description  of  the  nineteenth-century  “Amer¬ 
ican  Factory  System”  in  the  U.S.  Northeast:  for  Boorstin,  it  was  not  only  “a  triumph 
of  organization  and  of  cooperation,  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  naivete  .  .  .  Ignorance 
and  ‘backwardness’  had  kept  Americans  out  of  the  old  grooves.  Important  innova¬ 
tions  were  made  simply  because  Americans  did  not  know  any  better.”42 

This  humorously  humbling  tone,  intended  to  subvert  the  patriotic  idea  of  national 
greatness,  pervades  Boorstin’s  historical  scholarship.  It  can  be  found,  for  example, 
in  his  critical  commentary  on  the  historical  significance  of  white  supremacy  in  the 
construction  of  U.S.  nationality.  Ridiculed  in  Boorstin’s  writing  was  the  “general 
assumption  .  .  .  that  people  who  do  not  come  from  West  European.  White,  Protestant 
stock  are  somehow  unassimilable.”  A  consistent  critic  of  the  dominant  nationalist 
imagination,  he  prescribed  the  addition  of  “‘un-American’  vitamins  ...  to  the 
skimmed  milk  of  Caucasian-English-West-European-Protestantism.”43 

More  substantively,  Boorstin’s  second  book,  The  Lost  World  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
poked  serious  fun  at  the  founding  generation  of  nationalist  intellectuals  for  their 
disastrous  incapacity  to  imagine  the  humanity  of  non-whites,  especially  those  of  Af¬ 
rican  descent.  Some  of  the  most  hilarious  moments  in  that  text  appear  in  his  dis¬ 
section  of  a  Benjamin  Rush  tract  titled  “Observations  Intended  to  Favour  a  Sup¬ 
position  That  the  Black  Color  (As  It  Is  Called)  of  the  Negroes  Is  Derived  from  the 
Leprosy.”  After  reproducing  long  passages  of  Rush’s  writing  and  reveling  in  its  comic 
value,  Boorstin  finally  relented  to  deliver  his  own  damning  judgment  of  the  patriot’s 
racial  ideas: 

Through  this  whole  argument  ran  the  assumption  (the  more  significant  because  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  avowed)  that  the  norm  for  the  color  of  a  healthy  member  of  the  human  species 
was  white.  It  was  inconceivable  to  Rush  that  when  the  Negro  had  been  cured  of  his 
affliction  and  returned  to  his  pristine  condition,  he  would  have  the  red  complexion  of 
the  American  Indian  or  the  yellow  of  the  Asiatic.  One  of  his  final  arguments  for  re¬ 
doubling  the  effort  to  perfect  a  cure  was  that  the  Negro  might  have  the  happiness  of 
wearing  the  proper  white  color  of  the  human  skin.44 

40  Higham,  immediately  after  noting  the  excessively  celebratory  rhetoric  in  the  first  volume  of 
Boorstin’s  The  Americans ,  admits  room  for  an  ironic  interpretation:  “But  the  substance  of  the  book  bears 
no  consistent  relation  to  these  rhetorical  overtones.”  He  also  claimed  that  Boorstin  wrote  history  as 
“original  improvisations”  as  well  as  “likes  jazz.”  Higham,  “The  Cult  of  the  ‘American  Consensus,’”  97, 
98. 

41  Boorstin  explicitly  claimed  his  absurdist  tendencies  in  The  Sociology  of  the  Absurd;  or,  The  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Professor  X  (New  York,  1969).  “In  literature  some  of  the  most  characteristic  words  of  our 
age,  as  everybody  knows,  have  built  a  Theater  of  the  Absurd.  From  Ionesco’s  Bald  Soprano  and  Rhi¬ 
noceros  we  learn  things  that  our  generation  wants  to  know.  What  we  seem  unable  to  learn  from  the 
reasoned  arguments  of  others  we  learn  from  their  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Why  not,  then,  a  ‘Sociology 
of  the  Absurd?”’  (88). 

42  Boorstin,  The  Americans:  The  National  Experience,  21. 

43  Boorstin,  America  and  the  Image  of  Europe,  167,  170. 

44  Boorstin,  The  Lost  World  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  92-98,  quote  from  92,  emphasis  in  the  original. 
Benjamin  Rush,  “Observations  Intended  to  Favour  a  Supposition  That  the  Black  Color  (As  It  Is  Called) 
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His  point  here  was  to  underline  that  when  it  came  to  an  ethics  around  race,  U.S. 
patriots  had  been  clueless  from  the  very  birth  of  the  nation.  As  he  observed  in  a  later 
essay,  “we  persist  in  speaking  of  the  ‘Negro  Problem’ — though  anyone  looking  at  the 
facts  might  better  describe  it  as  the  ‘White  Problem.’”45 

Boorstin’s  historical  challenge  to  prevailing  patriotic  conceits  consistently  drew 
attention  to  the  persistent  hold  of  Europe,  especially  England,  on  the  U.S.  imagi¬ 
nation.  It  is  this  tendency  to  think  critically  about  the  aftereffects  colonialism  that 
encourages  reclassification  of  his  scholarship  as  a  North  American  variant  of  post¬ 
colonial  studies.  Boorstin  understood  derivativeness  as  a  commonplace  in  this  North 
American  society  and  wrote  histories  in  which  borrowing  from  Europeans  was  basic 
and  pervasive  and  left  citizens  reliant  on  former  colonial  masters  for  much  of  its 
orientation.46  The  very  craft  of  history-writing,  he  once  observed,  testified  to  the  state 
of  literary  and  scholarly  dependency  in  the  early  republic.  “For  years,”  he  explained 
in  The  Americans:  The  National  Experience,  the  second  volume  of  his  first  trilogy, 

Americans  leaned  heavily  on  Englishmen.  Accounts  of  the  Revolution  were  borrowed 
freely  from  the  Annual  Register,  an  English  Whig  publication  in  which  Edmund  Burke 
had  written  a  year-by-year  summary  of  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  years  .  .  .  The  first 
published  “American”  effort  at  a  full  history  of  the  Revolution  was  by  the  passionate  and 
unreliable  William  Gordon,  an  English-born  clergyman  who  had  come  to  America  in 
1770  to  join  the  cause  of  Independence  ...  It  was  a  woman,  Mercy  Otis  Warren  (sister 
of  James  Otis  and  friend  of  Abigail  Adams),  who  wrote  the  first  substantial  and  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  the  Revolution  by  an  American  hand  .  .  .  Significantly,  it  was  not 
an  American  but  an  Italian,  Charles  Botta,  whose  History  of  the  War  of  Independence  (first 
published  in  Italian,  1809;  translated  into  English,  1820)  became  the  first  standard  ac¬ 
count  for  Americans  of  all  parties.  John  Adams  called  Botta  the  best,  and  Jefferson 
predicted  it  would  become  “the  common  manual  of  our  Revolutionary  History.”47 

Historiography  according  to  Boorstin,  exposed  the  North  American  republic  to  be, 
like  many  other  former  colonies,  struggling  to  overcome  cultural  provincialism  and 
intellectual  impotence. 

Boorstin  betrayed  this  postcolonial  interest  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  schol¬ 
arly  career,  with  the  commanding  place  of  England  in  the  British  North  American 
imagination  providing  the  major  premise  of  his  debut  work,  The  Mysterious  Science 
of  the  Law  (1941).  A  detailed  and  mocking  textual  analysis  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone’s  eighteenth-century  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  Boorstin’s  first 
book  made  a  number  of  critical  contributions  in  connecting  legal  and  intellectual 
history,  not  least  by  exposing  the  commercial  “faith”  that  underlay  the  lawful  “rea¬ 
son”  of  Enlightenment  Europe.  Yet  what  matters  here  is  the  author’s  patently  post¬ 
colonial  point  of  intellectual  departure.48  Boorstin  was  interested  in  Blackstone’s 


of  the  Negroes  Is  Derived  from  the  Leprosy,”  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  4  (1799V 
289-297. 

45  Boorstin,  America  and  the  Image  of  Europe,  167. 

46  The  third  volume  of  the  trilogy,  The  Americans:  The  Democratic  Experience  (New  York,  1973),  for 
example,  explicitly  addresses  the  “cultural  colonialism”  of  fin-de-siecle  U.S.  elites  (504). 

47  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  The  Americans:  The  National  Experience  (New  York,  1965),  367,  368. 

48  Boorstin’s  “postmodernish”  attack  on  Enlightenment  “reason”  was  explicit  in  the  introduction.  “In 
the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Comte,  Darwin,  Marx,  Freud 
and  Veblen,  we  have  come  to  minimize  the  importance  of  ‘reason’  in  determining  the  course  of  history. 
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Commentaries  primarily  because  this  work  of  English  history,  he  was  convinced,  had 
exerted  a  profound  and  enduring  influence  on  the  society  that  formed  in  the  North 
American  colonies  and  the  successor  U.S.  republic. 

Note  how  he  opened  the  preface  to  the  1958  Beacon  Press  edition  of  The  Mys¬ 
terious  Science  of  the  Law:  “In  the  history  of  American  institutions,  no  other  book — 
except  the  Bible — has  played  so  great  a  role  as  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.”49  Readers  familiar  with  Boorstin’s  style  will  recognize  in  this  state¬ 
ment  his  trademark  tone  of  flamboyant  sarcasm.  Within  this  rhetorical  style,  of 
course,  was  a  profound  political  purpose.  Boorstin  meant  to  alert  (or  perhaps  alarm) 
his  national  audience  about  the  enormity  of  the  conservative  hold  that  an  English 
Tory  had  on  their  worldview.  Extending  his  indictment  of  the  U.S.  political  tradition 
for  its  entrenched  conservative  consensus,  he  went  on  to  state  that  “From  Blackstone 
we  can  learn  even  more  about  what  the  American  colonists  were  defending  than  by 
reading  the  violent  tracts  of  Thomas  Paine.”  Paine,  Boorstin  sought  to  emphasize 
here,  was  too  radical  to  be  influential  in  the  republic;  meanwhile,  Blackstone’s  “con¬ 
servative  attitude  .  .  .  was  congenial  to  America.”50 

Boorstin’s  preface  drew  attention  not  only  to  the  sales  of  the  Commentaries  in 
North  America  (noting  that  they  equaled  sales  in  England  before  the  Revolution), 
but  also  to  its  hegemonic  appeal. 

For  decades  American  lawyers  were  less  learned  than  their  English  counterparts;  Amer¬ 
ican  judges  remained  mostly  laymen.  By  English  standards,  they  were  semi-lawyers,  pseu¬ 
do-lawyers,  or  mere  smatterers.  To  them,  Blackstone  had  offered  the  best  prier  of  the 
law.  The  elusiveness,  the  mysterious  reverence,  and  the  scientific  over-simplicity  which 
we  read  in  the  Commentaries  were  long  repeated  in  the  American  accents  of  lawyers  and 
judges  who  had  not  read  much  else.51 

For  Boorstin,  the  ultimate  significance  of  Blackstone  lay  in  the  sway  this  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  way  of  reasoning  held  over  North  Americans.  He  regarded  The  Commen¬ 
taries  as  a  crucial  institutional  vehicle  through  which  “the  English  tradition  lived  on 
and  became  the  Anglo-American  legal  tradition.”52  Boorstin,  it  is  thus  important  to 
recognize,  wrote  The  Mysterious  Science  of  the  Law  with  a  concern  for  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  persistence  of  Englishness  in  the  wake  of  formal  British  colonial  rule 
in  North  America.  This  was  a  book  that  granted  Blackstone’s  legal  writing  the  kind 
of  authority  in  British  North  American  history  that  Caribbean  postcolonial  studies 
tends  to  accord  to  the  texts  of  Shakespeare. 

Boorstin’s  postcolonial  line  avant  la  lettre  persisted  in  his  next  couple  of  works, 
The  Genius  of  American  Politics  and  The  Lost  World  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both  books, 


According  to  these  ideas,  ‘reason’  ceases  to  be  the  power  holding  in  check  the  dark  forces  of  superstition, 
self-interest,  and  unreason,  and  instead  rational  systems  become  themselves  the  expression  of  dark  and 
uncontrollable  forces.  In  the  vocabulary  of  intellectual  history  ‘reason’  has  been  gradually  displaced  by 
rationalization.”  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  The  Mysterious  Science  of  the  Law:  An  Essay  on  Blackstone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  Showing  How  Blackstone,  Employing  Eighteenth-Century  Ideas  of  Science,  Religion,  History, 
Aesthetics,  and  Philosophy,  Made  of  the  Law  at  Once  a  Conservative  and  a  Mysterious  Science  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1941),  5. 

49  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  “Preface  to  the  Beacon  Press  Edition,”  in  Boorstin,  The  Mysterious  Science  of 
the  Law  (1941;  repr.,  Boston,  1958),  n.p.  (unpaginated). 

50  Ibid. 

51  Ibid. 

52  Ibid. 
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carrying  on  a  sophisticated  critique  of  the  triumphant  march  of  Blackstone  s  pos¬ 
itivistic  and  pro-commercial  way  of  thinking  in  the  U.S.,  extended  arguments  from 
his  inaugural  text.  And  while  space  does  not  permit  a  justly  substantive  discussion 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief  comment  about  the  purpose  of  The  Genius 
of  American  Politics,  which  may  well  be  the  most  libeled  book  in  U.S.  historiogra¬ 
phy.53  Starting  with  the  title,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  Boorstin  meant  by  the 
word  “genius”  nothing  more  than  what  he  translated  as  “a  characteristic  disposition 
of  our  culture.”54  What  is  more,  this  work  of  connected  essays  identified  and  la¬ 
mented  the  “genius”  of  U.S.  political  life  as  one  of  naive  and  at  times  even  hostile 
thoughtlessness.  Indeed,  Boorstin  composed  The  Genius  of  American  Politics  ex¬ 
pressly  to  ridicule  this  national  disposition.  That  his  intent  was  satirical  was  an¬ 
nounced  two  paragraphs  into  the  introduction,  where  he  stressed  the  extent  of  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  republic’s  intellectual  tradition.  The  U.S.,  he  wrote,  was  com¬ 
parable  to  “Moliere’s  M.  Jourdain,  who  was  astonished  to  discover  that  all  his  life 
he  had  been  speaking  prose.”  This  reference  to  Moliere  should  have  been  the  key 
clue  for  readers  to  Boorstin’s  deliberate  use  of  satire  as  a  means  of  humbling  a 
nationalist  imagination  that  suffered  from  delusions  of  grandeur.55 

Boorstin’s  third  book,  The  Americans:  The  Colonial  Experience,  documents  per¬ 
haps  his  most  aggressive  argument  for  the  colonial  derivativeness  of  the  British 
North  American,  and  subsequently  the  “American,”  way  of  life.  Published  in  1958 
and  a  recipient  of  the  Bancroft  Prize  the  following  year,  this  first  in  a  trilogy  ham¬ 
mered  away  at  how  “plainly  borrowed”  culture  had  been  in  the  colonies  reimagined 
as  the  United  States.  Book  Three,  “Language  and  the  Printed  Word,”  is  generously 
packed  with  examples  of  the  provincial  and  imitative  character  of  North  American 
colonials.  To  cite  just  one  instance,  in  chapter  41,  titled  “An  American  Accent,” 
Boorstin  observed  that  “As  soon  as  literary  people  in  18th  century  America  became 
conscious  of  their  own  language,  they  expressed  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  the 
standard  language  of  England.  Perhaps  this  was  a  characteristically  colonial  phe¬ 
nomenon — people  still  insecure  in  their  new  culture  trying  to  reassure  themselves 
by  showing  that  they  could  be  even  more  proper  than  the  people  back  home  .  . .  The 
colonial  frame  of  mind  bred  an  attitude  toward  language  which  still  affects  the  life 
of  every  American  schoolboy,  and  shapes  the  American  accent  to  this  day.”56  It  is 
this  way  of  characterizing  the  cultural  connections  between  the  republic  and  its  co¬ 
lonial  past  that  makes  The  Americans  so  easy  to  consider  in  terms  of  decolonization 
and,  in  particular,  the  postcolonial. 

Boorstin’s  emphasis  on  historical  dependency,  insecurity,  and  mimicry  within 
U.S.  culture  may  have  reached  its  apex  in  1960  with  the  publication  of  America  and 
the  Image  of  Europe:  Reflections  on  American  Thought.  Consisting  mostly  of  previ¬ 
ously  published  essays,  the  collection  opened  with  a  new  foreword  by  Boorstin  that 

53  Moreover,  the  third  essay  in  this  book,  “The  American  Revolution,”  offers  positive  evidence  for 
a  postcolonial  Boorstin.  One  of  its  central  themes  is  the  unthinking  mimicry  of  British  ideas  and  “notably 
lacking  .  .  .  cultural  self-consciousness.”  The  Genius  of  American  Politics,  70. 

54  Ibid.,  1. 

55  Ibid.,  2.  Beneath  the  satire,  moreover,  actually  lies  an  anti-imperialist  argument;  to  wit,  “The  thesis 
of  this  book  is  that  nothing  could  be  more  un-American  than  to  urge  other  countries  to  imitate  America. 
We  should  not  ask  them  to  adopt  our  ‘philosophy’  because  we  have  no  philosophy  which  can  be  exported” 

56  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  The  Americans:  The  Colonial  Experience  (New  York,  1958),  289,  277. 
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reflected  his  delight  in  ridiculing  the  prevailing  nationalist  imagination  in  the  North 
American  republic.  This  essay,  in  fact,  has  the  makings  of  a  kind  of  comic  manifesto 
for  the  decolonization  of  the  U.S.  Mocking  what  he  called  a  “belief  in  American 
omnicompetence,”  Boorstin  compared  the  nation  to  a  “child  who  still  thinks  that  he 
can  at  the  same  time  become  President  of  the  United  States,  author  of  the  Great 
American  Novel,  and  Home  Run  King  of  the  Big  Leagues.”  The  foreword  also  fea¬ 
tured  him  making  fun  of  patriotic  U.S.  intellectuals  for  a  “petulance”  that  strikingly 
resembles  the  predicament  of  thinkers  across  the  postcolonial  world.  “Much  of  the 
petulance”  of  nationalist  thinkers,  he  wrote,  “is  based  on  the  surviving  assumption 
that  we  can  and  should  shape  our  culture  on  West  European  models.  That  we  must 
Oxfordize  our  universities,  Great-Bookify  our  reading  matter,  Left-Bankify  our  art, 
Parliamentiarize  our  politics,  Aristocratize  our  social  life  and  Salonize  our  conver¬ 
sation.”57 

While  Boorstin’s  foreword,  which  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  enlightening,  unfor¬ 
tunately  cannot  be  reproduced  in  its  entirety,  a  few  references  should  adequately 
convey  the  serious  thrust  of  its  argument  about  the  need  to  grapple  with  the  enduring 
effects  of  colonialism  within  the  life  of  the  republic.  Early  in  the  text,  Boorstin  laid 
out  his  perspective  on  the  U.S.  as  an  ex-colony.  “Until  now,”  he  stated  in  the  second 
paragraph,  “when  we  have  started  to  talk  about  the  uniqueness  of  America  we  have 
almost  always  ended  by  comparing  ourselves  to  Europe.  Toward  her  we  have  felt  all 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  Oedipus  . .  .  We  are  both  a  happy  non-Europe  and 
a  happy  afterlife  of  Europe.  Europe  is  both  our  beloved  ‘mother  country’  and  the 
pernicious  source  of  all  ‘alien  ideologies.’”58  From  the  patience  and  understanding 
with  which  he  began  his  diagnosis  (“Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  we  try  to  distinguish 
ourselves  from  our  parents  before  we  distinguish  ourselves  from  the  whole  world”), 
Boorstin  moved  into  an  urgently  prescriptive  mode.  Recommending  as  a  remedy  for 
the  republic  a  heavy  dose  of  historical  introspection,  he  made  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion:  “It  is  time  we  cease  thinking  of  ourselves  as  an  outpost  of  Western  European 
civilization.  Of  course  we  are  ex-colonials,”  he  flatly  declared,  “and  we  have  only 
recently  begun  to  move  our  cultural  capital  within  our  own  borders.  But  we  must  not 
doom  ourselves  to  remain  an  epilogue  to  European  history,  making  ourselves  only 
a  newer  Old  World.”59 

At  this  point,  the  foreword  advocates  historical  thinking  about  the  U.S.  that  con¬ 
firms  the  postcolonial  reading  of  Boorstin  advocated  here.  Boorstin,  warning  against 
the  fate  that  awaited  a  nation  driven  by  a  colonized  consciousness  (“dominated  by 
the  specter  of  known  foreign  ancestors”),  counseled  that  the  republic  could  not  avoid 
this  predicament  unless  its  citizens  bade  goodbye  to  the  hegemonic  image  of  Eu¬ 
rope — unless,  that  is,  they  decolonized  the  nation’s  self-image.  North  Americans 
must  learn,  he  urged,  to  treat  non-Europeans  as  equals. 

Only  if  we  can  relate  ourselves  to,  and  acquire  the  new  habit  of  comparing  ourselves  with, 
the  cultures  of  Asia  and  Africa — with  China  and  India,  with  the  Arab  nations  and  the 
rising  peoples  of  Negro  Africa.  Only  then  can  we  remain  part  of  a  New  World.60 

57  Boorstin,  America  and  the  Image  of  Europe,  13,  15. 

68  Ibid,  11. 

59  Ibid.,  12. 

60  Ibid.,  12-13. 
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For  Boorstin,  the  just  historical  place  of  the  U.S.  was  alongside  other  former  col¬ 
onies,  the  decolonizing  world.  He  understood,  of  course,  that  this  comprehension 
of  the  republic’s  past  imposed  on  North  Americans  the  enormous  challenge  of  mod¬ 
esty,  requiring  them  to  (re)imagine  themselves  as  comparable  to  Nuestra  Americans. 
These  hemispheric  neighbors  to  the  south,  as  Boorstin  observed  in  his  title  piece  to 
America  and  the  Image  of  Europe,  “have  never  been  world  powers  to  whom  we  wished 
to  compare  ourselves.”61  Boorstin  thus  recognized  and  sought  to  unsettle  the  ulti¬ 
mately  patriotic  belief  that  material  supremacy  had  made  the  U.S.  exceptional 
among  the  world’s  former  colonies.  In  the  end,  he  clarified  that  at  stake  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  practice  of  keeping  North  American  historical  material  outside  of  discussions 
of  decolonization  and  postcolonialism  were  the  issues  of  nationalist  cultural  poli¬ 
tics — of  power,  representation,  and  exceptionalism. 

Where  and  what  are  the  “archives  of  decolonization”?  That  is  the  question  this 
roundtable  has  asked.  The  answers  lie  ultimately  in  what  we  are  conditioned  to  see. 
The  documents  validated  and  assembled  as  historical  evidence  of  decolonization 
reflect  regnant  professional  rules.  Since  the  Cold  War,  convention  has  directed  us 
to  disregard  the  stuff  of  North  American  history  as  credible  sources  in  thinking  about 
the  history  of  former  colonial  subjects.  This  re-designation  of  Boorstin’s  scholarship 
as  postcolonial  breaks  with  that  rule,  and,  in  doing  so,  offers  a  larger  lesson  about 
the  value  of  acknowledging  and  questioning  the  conventional  power  of  archives. 

Archives,  as  Michel-Rolph  Trouillot  has  stressed,  function  as  far  more  than  pas¬ 
sive,  neutral  collections  of  facts.  Their  authority  inheres,  rather,  in  their  capacity  to 
dictate,  however  discreetly,  what  can  be  produced  credibly  as  historical  truth.62  For 
this  reason,  the  emergence  of  genuinely  novel  visions  of  the  past  depends  less  on  the 
discovery  of  new  “facts”  than  on  the  will  to  wonder  about  and  wander  away  from 
established  archival  schemes  and  guides.  Unless  archives  are  deeply  interrogated, 
they  confine  our  historical  imagination.  Given  their  traditional  nationalist  charge, 
moreover,  they  tend  to  maintain  “facts”  convenient  to  patriotic  illusions,  to  perform 
the  labor  of  silencing  dissent  (to  use  Trouillot’s  phrase)  against  nationalist  de¬ 
mands.63  That  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  composed  panegyrics  to  the  nation  is  one  of  these 
illusions  long  maintained  in  the  archives  of  U.S.  historiography.  That  what  Boorstin 
actually  wrote  were  irreverent  un-American  histories  in  which  the  republic  appeared 
as  an  unwitting  postcolony  remains  a  fact  of  scholarly  dissent  that  has  been  silenced 
in  the  archives. 

61  Ibid.,  20. 

62  Trouillot,  Silencing  the  Past,  52. 

63  Ibid.,  68. 
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It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  our  interest  in  the  past  re¬ 
flects  our  current  preoccupations.  This  has  been  the 
case  since  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  both  of  whom 
turned  to  history  to  discover  how  to  live  in  the  present. 
Our  concern  with  the  clashes  of  civilizations  and  cul¬ 
tures,  empires  and  states  has  been  one  of  the  few  con¬ 
stants  in  historical  research  over  the  last  two  millennia. 
But  fashions  come  and  go,  and  our  fascination  with  the 
origins  of  wars  diminishes  over  time.  More  popular  with 
“history  buffs”  are  the  wars  themselves:  the  strategy  of 
the  generals,  the  tactics  on  the  battlefields,  the  techno¬ 
logical  innovations.  Outside  of  the  historical  profession 
there  is  little  interest  today  in  the  origins  of,  say,  the 
War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War,  or  even  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  exception 
is  the  continued  interest  in  the  causes  of  the  First  World 
War.  The  recent  flood  of  books  on  the  subject  testifies 
not  only  to  the  celebration  or  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  outbreak,  but  also  to  our  frus¬ 
trated  need  to  make  sense  of  the  cataclysmic  event  that 
reshaped  the  modern  world. 

After  the  initial  propagandistic  efforts  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  involved  to  make  the  case  that  they  had  acted 
only  in  self-defense  in  July  and  August  1914,  the  first 
great  wave  of  popular  interest  in  the  war’s  origins  came 
in  the  1920s  as  politicians,  journalists,  and  historians  un¬ 
dertook  to  defend  or  attack  the  charge  leveled  against 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  at  Paris  in  1919  that  they 
were  “solely  responsible”  for  the  war.  Apologists  and  re¬ 
visionists  debated  in  lecture  theaters  and  concert  halls, 
vitriolic  exchanges  were  published  in  newspapers,  aca¬ 
demic  reputations  were  made  and  unmade.  After  a  de¬ 
cade  or  so  of  acrimonious  dispute,  a  consensus  emerged, 
one  that  blamed  no  state  or  statesman  in  particular,  and 
that  identified  a  series  of  underlying  factors  (nationalism, 
imperialism,  militarism)  as  having  caused  the  conflict. 
This  remained  the  case  until  the  1960s  when  Fritz  Fi¬ 
scher  and  his  students  came  along  and  once  again  placed 
the  blame  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Germans. 


The  charge  that  politicians  and  generals  were  in  league 
with  big  business  and  finance  capital  resonated  with 
those  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  who  regarded 
the  Cold  War  as  a  device  used  by  the  military-industrial 
complex  to  quell  dissent  and  make  money.  The  renewed 
debate  died  down  and  by  the  1980s  interest  in  the  war’s 
origins  was  once  again  confined  largely  to  the  academy. 
When  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down  and  the  Cold  War 
ended  it  seemed  that  answering  the  question  of  how  the 
First  World  War  came  about  would  no  longer  tell  us 
anything  useful  about  our  own  times. 

Christopher  Clark  has  self-consciously  set  out  to  reex¬ 
amine  how  Europe  went  to  war  in  1914  by  looking  at  it 
as  a  “modern  event”  (p.  xxix),  a  perspective  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  make  the  subject  “fresher  and  more  relevant 
now  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.”  The  First 
World  War  emerged  from  a  crisis  that  began  “with  a 
squad  of  suicide  bombers  and  a  cavalcade  of  automo¬ 
biles”;  behind  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo  was  an 
“avowedly  terrorist  organization  with  a  cult  of  sacrifice, 
death  and  revenge”  (p.  xxvii).  Thus,  the  events  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  seem  more  familiar  now  than  they  did  in  the 
1980s,  at  a  time  when  the  bipolar  world  of  international 
politics  made  life  simpler  and  more  stable.  The  world  in 
which  we  now  live  has  once  again  become  complex  and 
unpredictable,  giving  us  perhaps  clearer  insight  into  how 
a  world  war  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  murder  in  the 
Balkans.  The  September  11,  2001,  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center  has  shown  us  how  a  single,  symbolic  event 
can  change  politics  irrevocably  “rendering  old  options 
obsolete  and  endowing  new  ones  with  an  unforeseen  ur¬ 
gency”  (p.  xxix).  Thus,  whereas  the  role  of  Serbia  has 
long  been  marginalized  and  the  assassination  of  the 
Austrian  archduke  treated  as  mere  pretext,  Clark  aims 
to  return  them  to  their  “rightful  place”  at  the  center  of 
the  story. 

The  goals  of  Serbian  nationalists,  who  aimed  to  unite 
all  Serbs  (and  perhaps  all  “southern  Slavs”)  into  a  single 
state  rendered  Serbia  expansionist  and  aggressive. 
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The  two  successful  wars  in  the  Balkans  in  1912-1913 
transformed  Serbia  into  the  single  greatest  threat  to  the 
multinational  empire  of  Austria-Hungary.  Clandestine 
organizations  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  greater  Ser¬ 
bia,  such  as  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  Ujedinjenje  ili  smrt!, 
and  the  Black  Hand,  were  intricately  linked  with  “offi¬ 
cial”  Serbia.  Thus,  the  idea  of  assassinating  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  probably  originated  with 
the  “super-agent”  Rade  Malobabic,  who  passed  it  along 
to  the  head  of  the  Black  Hand,  Dragutin  Dimitrijevic 
(better  known  as  “Apis”)  who  then  became  the  “princi¬ 
pal  architect”  of  the  conspiracy  (p.  48).  His  right-hand 
man,  Voja  Tankosic,  “recruited”  those  who  would  form 
the  core  of  the  “assassination  unit”  (p.  49).  Although 
the  operation  was  clandestine,  Prime  Minister  Nikola 
Pasic  and  other  officials  had  detailed  and  timely  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  plot  and  the  people  and  the  organization 
behind  it.  A  vague  warning  was  given  to  Austrian  au¬ 
thorities  that  something  might  happen  at  Sarajevo,  but 
this  was  more  of  a  “covering  manoeuvre”  (p.  61)  than  a 
sincere  effort  to  prevent  the  assassination;  “perhaps  the 
inkling  that  war  was  the  historically  necessary  crucible  of 
Serbian  nationhood  diminished  [Pasic’s]  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency”  (p.  63). 

Tracing  the  conspiracy  to  Apis  and  the  Black  Hand 
and  implicating  Pasic  and  the  Serbian  government  in 
the  responsibility  for  its  success  is  essential  to  Clark’s 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  means  that  the  demands 
Austria-Hungary  would  make  on  Serbia  on  July  23  were 
reasonable,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  Entente  powers 
to  consider  them  seriously  produced  the  international 
crisis  that  would  lead  to  war.  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
compelling  evidence  to  attribute  the  plot  to  Apis  and 
none  to  warrant  the  claim  that  Pasic  had  detailed  and 
timely  knowledge  of  the  plot  undercuts  the  case  that 
Clark  has  built.  There  is,  he  admits  “no  surviving  docu¬ 
mentation”  of  the  plot  (p.  47);  because  collusion  be¬ 
tween  the  Serbian  state  and  the  covert  networks  was 
furtive  and  informal  “there  was  no  real  paper  trail” 
(p.  48);  those  behind  the  plot  took  care  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  ostensible  link  between  “the  assassins 
cell”  and  the  authorities  in  Belgrade  (p.  53);  and  all  or¬ 
ders  were  passed  “by  word  of  mouth”  (p.  54).  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  evidence  does  not  restrain  Clark  from  insisting 
that  the  young  assassins  knew  nothing  about  the  “larger 
background  to  the  plot”;  they  were  mere  pawns  to  be 
manipulated  by  the  real  culprits  in  the  Black  Hand, 
aided  and  abetted  by  “official”  Serbia  (p.  56). 

Having  established  that  Serbia  was  responsible  for  the 
assassination  at  Sarajevo — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  assassins  were  subjects  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy — 
Clark  then  draws  a  picture  of  a  modern,  enlightened 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Habsburg  Empire  was  neither  dy¬ 
ing  nor  decadent;  rather,  it  was  vibrant  and  dynamic. 
The  government  had  become  more  accommodating  to 
the  rights  of  its  nationalities.  The  empire  was  “prosper¬ 
ous  and  relatively  well  administered”  (p.  73)  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  stability  in  the  midst  of  turmoil.  Its  rule  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  progressive,  and  if  its  reforms 
were  taken  up  slowly  this  was  more  attributable  to  “the 


resistance  of  the  peasantry  to  innovation  than  with  Aus¬ 
trian  negligence”  (p.  74).  The  governance  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  provinces  was  fair  and  efficient,  informed  by  a 
“pragmatic  respect  of  the  diverse  traditions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  groups”  (p.  76).  Thus,  a  twofold  tragedy  emerges: 
nationalist  Serbs  outside  the  empire  beleaguered  it, 
while  Entente  statesmen,  believing  in  the  narrative  of 
Austrian  decline,  believed  that  the  future  was  already 
mapped  out,  that  they  did  not  need  to  choose  among 
various  options  but  instead  should  align  themselves 
“with  the  impersonal,  forward  momentum  of  History” 
(p.  350).  In  other  words,  when  the  crisis  came,  the 
Entente  would  treat  the  Austrians  as  doomed  and  the 
Serbs  as  riding  the  wave  of  the  future. 

And  it  was  the  Entente  that,  according  to  Clark, 
transformed  what  could  have  been  a  localized  dispute 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  into  an  interna¬ 
tional  crisis.  The  turning  point  had  come  with  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1908,  which  the 
Russians  regarded  as  a  betrayal  of  their  understanding 
with  Austria,  an  “unforgiveable  humiliation  and  an  un¬ 
acceptable  provocation”  (p.  87).  This  produced  Russia’s 
ambitious  military  expansion,  a  move  that  launched  a 
European  arms  race. 

In  a  relentless  narrative  of  the  years  leading  up  to  the 
crisis  of  July,  Clark  seizes  every  opportunity  to  castigate 
the  Entente  and  to  excuse  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  the 
first  great  crisis  of  1905  over  Morocco,  France  was  to 
blame  for  choosing  to  consolidate  its  power  there  and  to 
endow  its  policy  “with  a  pointedly  anti-German  spin” 
(p.  155).  Germany  legitimately  refused  to  allow  France 
to  act  unilaterally  in  damaging  its  interests.  At  Agadir 
six  years  later  no  crisis  was  necessary  as  the  positions  of 
France  and  Germany  were  not  irreconcilable,  but  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  was  intransigent  because  it  was  dominated 
by  “Germanophobe  hawks”  (p.  206).  Germany  sought 
only  to  prevent  France  from  unilaterally  imposing  “ex¬ 
clusive  control”  in  Morocco  (p.  207).  And  it  was  the 
British  who  considered  the  possibility  of  a  “drastic  esca¬ 
lation”  (p.  211),  and  engaged  in  “enthusiastic  planning 
for  war”  while  Sir  Edward  Grey  “stoked  the  fires  of  a 
naval  panic  in  London”  (pp.  211,  210).  When  war 
loomed  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  Germany  advocated 
peace  and  Austria-Hungary  urged  restraint  while  the 
Entente  encouraged  Italy  to  undertake  a  “bold  act  of 
unprovoked  predation”  (p.  249). 

Clark’s  explanation  for  the  Entente’s  behavior  during 
the  decade  of  crisis  is  twofold.  First,  the  French  had 
made  themselves  implacable  enemies  of  Germany: 
“Alsace-Lorraine  became  the  holy  grail  of  the  French 
cult  of  revanche ,  providing  the  focus  for  successive  waves 
of  chauvinist  agitation.”  Moreover,  France  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  underwrite  its  security  through  the  political  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  German  Europe,  and  after  1871  it  sought 
“every  possible  opportunity”  to  contain  Germany,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  military  alliance  with  Russia  (p.  124).  And 
then  the  Russians  became  more  assertive  in  the  Balkans 
when  a  “war  party  emerged”  and  they  claimed  to 
act  on  behalf  of  their  Orthodox  “‘children’”  there 
(pp.  270,  279).  The  doctrine  of  Pan-Slavism  was  “no 
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more  legitimate  as  a  platform  for  political  action  than 
Hitler’s  concept  of  Lebensraum”  (p.  279). 

Meanwhile,  the  defeat  of  Turkey  in  1912  had  “irrepa¬ 
rably  ruined”  Austria’s  Balkan  policy  (p.  281).  It  became 
vital  to  prevent  Serbia  from  reaching  the  Adriatic  coast 
where  a  port  might  come  under  Russian  control. 
Unfortunately,  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  showed  little 
understanding  of  Austria’s  position:  it  faced  genuine  se¬ 
curity  threats  on  its  southern  periphery  “and  had  the 
right  to  counteract  them”  (p.  288).  Instead,  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  became  more  determined  to  act,  and 
the  French  extended  their  commitment  to  Russia  to  in¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  an  armed  intervention  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  largely  because  of  Raymond  Poincare’s  “visceral 
preoccupation”  with  the  German  threat  but  also  because 
the  earlier  pacifist/anti-militarist  mood  in  France  “made 
way  for  a  more  belligerent  attitude”  (pp.  294-295). 

Germany,  by  contrast,  believed  in  the  “genuine  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  international  system”  (p.  326).  Its  earlier  de¬ 
cision  to  build  a  large  navy  was  neither  outrageous  nor 
unwarranted,  but  reflected  its  determination  to  be  “self- 
reliant”  (p.  124).  It  was  forced  to  step  up  its  war-readi¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  Russia’s  measures  against  Austria- 
Hungary  and  France’s  cheering  from  the  sidelines.  In 
these  circumstances  the  Germans  showed  “remarkable 
restraint”  (p.  328).  Clark  dismisses  the  notion  that  the 
infamous  German  War  Council  of  1912  led  to  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  preventive  war,  and  instead  insists  that  Chan¬ 
cellor  Theobald  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  “consistently 
pursued  a  policy  focused  on  inconspicuous  and  prag¬ 
matic  collaboration  with  Britain  and  Russia”  (p.  333). 

By  1914  Serbia  had  become  Russia’s  salient  in  the 
Balkans  and  Foreign  Minister  Sergei  Sazonov  had  come 
to  believe  that  Russia’s  claim  to  the  Turkish  Straits 
could  only  be  realized  in  the  context  of  a  general  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  “a  war  that  Russia  would  fight  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  securing  control  of  the  Bosphorous  and  the 
Dardanelles”  (p.  348).  By  that  spring  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian  Alliance  had  constructed  “a  geopolitical  trigger 
along  the  Austro-Serbian  frontier”  (p.  350).  How  had 
they  done  so?  Through  the  creation  of  something  Clark 
calls  the  “Balkan  Inception  Scenario.”  This  design 
emerged  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in  Paris,  where  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  best  chance  of  securing  Russian  military 
support  against  Germany  would  arise  from  a  conflict  in 
the  Balkans:  the  “optimal  casus  belli”  (p.  481).  Not  only 
did  this  become  the  “animating  logic”  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  (p.  497),  but  this  was  also  precisely  the 
“script”  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  followed  during  the  July 
Crisis:  he  had  “internalized”  it  and  failed  to  inspect  or 
weigh  up  the  Austrian  case  against  Serbia  (“indeed  he 


showed  no  interest  in  it  whatsoever”)  because  he  “acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  Franco-Russian  view”  (p.  498).  The  British 
Foreign  Office  accepted  a  European  war  “on  terms  set 
by  Russia”  (p.  557). 

Christopher  Clark  has  indeed  published  a  tract  for  our 
times.  Fike  the  synoptic  works  that  have  preceded  it,  his 
reflects  our  current  preoccupations,  now  refracted 
through  a  Germanic  prism.  The  First  World  War  was  not 
precipitated  by  a  “German  problem,”  as  most  non- 
Germans  have  believed  in  the  century  since.  “[M]odest 
German  efforts”  (p.  141)  to  secure  a  share  of  the  “mea¬ 
gre  portions  that  remained  [outside  of  Europe]  met  with 
sturdy  resistance  from  the  established  club”  (p.  142).  If 
only  the  Germans  had  been  accorded  the  respect  that 
they  deserved,  treated  as  equals  rather  than  enemies, 
they  might  have  become  the  good  Europeans  that  they 
now  are  100  years  later.  If  only  the  Austrians  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  hearing,  not  been  deemed  decadent  and  dis¬ 
integrating,  the  justice  of  their  case  against  an  aggressive 
and  expansionist  Serbia  might  have  been  recognized  and 
the  cataclysm  avoided.  If  only  Europeans  had  understood 
then  what  we  understand  now,  that  nationalism  is  a  de¬ 
structive  force  and  that  multiculturalism  is  the  antidote, 
the  vortex  of  vicious  rivalry  might  have  been  circum¬ 
vented.  If  only  institutions  had  existed  and  procedures 
instituted  that  allowed  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
international  disputes,  the  impediments  that  blocked  a 
solution  to  the  crisis  in  1914  might  have  been  cleared 
away. 

A  century  later  we  continue  to  long  for  what  might 
have  been,  to  regret  the  abomination  of  the  trenches, 
the  rise  of  Nazism  and  fascism,  the  horrors  of  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  Had  the  “sleepwalkers”  not  been  in  charge  in 
1914 — “watchful  but  unseeing”  (p.  562) — had  they  not 
been  blind  to  what  they  were  about  to  bring  into  the 
world,  the  tragedy  might  have  been  averted.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  contradictions  at  the  heart  of 
Clark’s  book.  The  image  of  sleepwalkers,  lacking  in  con¬ 
trol,  unaware  of  what  they  were  doing,  conflicts  with  his 
premise  that  the  key  decision-makers  “walked  towards 
danger  in  watchful,  calculated  steps,”  that  they  made 
their  decisions  “with  conscious  objectives”  (p.  xxix).  In 
his  determination  to  absolve  Germany  and  Austria  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  Clark  reverts  to  a  view  popularized  by  the  re¬ 
visionists  of  the  1920s.  His  arguments  would  not  be  out 
of  place  in  Die  Kriegsschuldfrage  and  would  have  been 
applauded  by  Max  Montgelas  and  his  fellow  editors.  A 
“last  word”  on  anything,  as  A.  P.  Thornton  remarked, 
may  only  repeat  the  first  word  ever  said  about  it. 

Gordon  Martel 

University  of  Northern  British  Columbia 
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One  hundred  years  on  from  the  outbreak  of  the  First  on  the  many  and  varied  nursing  services  who  worked 
World  War,  Christine  E.  Hallett  is  the  leading  authority  with  the  Allies  from  1914  onward.  This  is  a  position  she 
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has  earned  gradually  through  the  publication  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  articles  that  draw  on  a  broad  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  meticulous  and  detailed  scholarly 
research,  and  many  fascinating  case  studies,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  rich  and  lively  prose  style  that  keeps  readers 
engaged  throughout.  Veiled  Warriors:  Allied  Nurses  of  the 
First  World  War  is  her  third  book  on  the  subject  and  is 
the  most  comprehensive  to  date.  Until  the  publication 
of  Hallett’s  first  monograph,  Containing  Trauma:  Nursing 
Work  in  the  First  World  War  (2009),  readers  wishing  to 
find  a  good  book  on  the  history  of  military  nursing  were 
still  directed  to  Anne  Summers’s  comprehensive  study, 
Angels  and  Citizens:  British  Women  as  Military  Nurses, 
1854-1914  (1988).  Although  this  is  a  valuable  resource, 
it  remains  significantly  limited  in  two  major  ways:  the  fo¬ 
cus  is  on  British  women  only,  and  the  study  ends  in 
1914  on  the  very  brink  of  war.  The  First  World  War, 
perhaps  the  most  important  arena  for  the  development 
of  battlefield  nursing,  is,  rather  frustratingly,  excluded. 
Containing  Trauma  began  to  address  this  as  Hallett, 
whose  considerable  professional  experience  combines 
the  roles  of  both  nurse  and  historian,  examined  the 
work  undertaken  by  women  in  this  most  devastating  and 
liberating  of  conflicts.  Hallett  followed  this  in  2013  with 
a  new  collection  (co-edited  with  Alison  S.  Fell),  First 
World  War  Nursing:  New  Perspectives,  which  brought  to¬ 
gether  both  historians  and  literary  scholars  to  examine 
the  wealth  of  primary-source  materials  that  give  insight 
into  this  most  challenging  of  experiences. 

Veiled  Warriors  goes  one  step  further,  incorporating 
and  developing  many  of  these  sources  to  present  a  com¬ 
prehensive  narrative  history  of  the  work  of  all  Allied 
nurses  during  the  war.  But  because  Hallett  is  able  to 
draw  upon  extensive  clinical  and  professional  knowledge 
to  support  her  literary  and  historical  research,  she  is 
able  to  bring  a  further  dimension  to  her  interpretation 
and  analysis  of  these  sources,  adding  a  much  greater 
depth  to  her  study.  It  is  this  combination  of  historian 
and  medical  practitioner  underlying  the  narrative  that 
gives  it  the  depth  to  tread  new  ground  so  convincingly. 
Hallett’s  is  a  voice  of  authority,  confidence,  and  empathy 
that  ensures  the  reader  will  be  drawn  onto  the  battle- 
front  with  her  wartime  heroines.  The  book  is  structured 
chronologically,  broken  down  into  seven  detailed  sec¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  contains  further  subsections  that  di¬ 
rect  the  reader  to  particular  areas  of  interest.  She 
provides  a  useful  commentary  on  the  military  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  war  throughout,  enabling  the  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  experience  of  the  nurses  within  the  context 
of  a  wider  historical  framework. 

Before  Hallett  embarks  on  this  medical  warpath,  how¬ 
ever,  she  places  the  activities  of  the  women  in  a  further 
revealing  context.  The  introduction  explains  the  title. 
The  figure  of  the  World  War  I  nurse  has  been  shrouded 
in  myths,  of  romance,  of  valor,  and  of  chivalry.  Under¬ 
standing  the  tropes  used  to  categorize  the  nurse  in  the 
prewar  world  is  essential,  throwing  into  sharp  relief  the 
actual  experience  in  the  base  hospitals,  casualty-clearing 
stations,  hospital  ships,  and  trains  of  the  war.  The  title, 
Veiled  Warriors,  conjures  up  these  tropes  even  before 


the  first  page  is  turned.  It  is  an  oxymoron,  simulta¬ 
neously  emphasizing  the  sacred,  nurturing,  virginal  inno¬ 
cence  of  womanhood  alongside  the  traditional  rhetoric 
of  courage  implied  by  the  term  “warrior.”  This  is,  of 
course,  a  fictional  construct,  but  one  that  nonetheless  re¬ 
mains  at  the  heart  of  public  perceptions  of  the  First 
World  War  nurse,  then  and  now.  In  her  introduction, 
Hallett  explores  these  myths  in  detail:  “the  romantic 
nurse,”  “the  courageous  VAD,”  “the  nurse  as  heroine.” 
Each  section  explores  cultural  understandings  of  battle¬ 
field  nursing,  still  as  indebted  to  the  legacy  of  Florence 
Nightingale  'as  to  the  Edwardian  innovations  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  military  nursing  services  such  as  the  Queen 
Alexandra’s  Imperial  Military  Nursing  Service 
(QAIMNS),  the  Territorial  Force  Nursing  Service 
(TFNS),  and  the  voluntary  aid  detachment  (VAD).  She 
then  goes  on  to  debunk  the  myths,  spelling  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  and  other  quasi-military  organizations 
that  offered  women  the  opportunity  to  do  their  bit  both 
on  the  home  front  and  abroad. 

One  further  dimension  that  enables  Hallett  to  tell  the 
broadest  possible  story  of  nursing  experience  is  national¬ 
ity.  The  focus  is  on  Allied  nursing,  so  it  incorporates  not 
only  the  women  from  countries  directly  participating  in 
the  war  on  the  British  side,  but  also  those  from  their  do¬ 
minions.  This  expands  the  picture  considerably  and  al¬ 
lows  Hallett  to  engage  with  issues  of  sovereignty, 
inequality,  or  injustice  as  well  as  the  legacy  of  empires 
as  they  impacted  the  nurses’  lives.  This  extends  the  field 
of  study  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  America  prior  to  its  entry  into  the  war  in 
1917.  Case  studies  of  individual  subjects  from  all  of 
these  nations  illustrate  a  range  of  alternative  perspec¬ 
tives,  some  complimentary,  others  less  so.  This  includes 
an  examination  of  the  work  of  some  American  nurses  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  prior  to  America’s  formal  in¬ 
volvement;  their  neutrality  allowed  some  women  to  see 
things  from  the  other  side  of  the  conflict.  The  collection 
of  these  international  tales  provides  the  narrative  with 
an  additional  richness,  securing  its  status  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  book  on  First  World  War  nursing  published  to 
date. 

Each  of  the  seven  following  sections  of  the  book  fo¬ 
cuses  on  a  different  aspect  of  nursing  experience,  built 
into  a  chronological  framework.  The  first  section  deals 
with  the  initial  impact  of  the  war  in  1914,  from  mobiliza¬ 
tion  to  a  range  of  different  battlefronts.  The  second  has 
a  specific  geographical  location,  examining  the  particular 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  Western  Front  and  the 
related  war  of  attrition,  while  parts  III  and  IV  explore 
the  strikingly  different  organization  and  experience  of 
nursing  work  in  first  Russia  and  the  Balkans,  and  then 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East.  As 
well  as  engaging  with  a  wide  range  of  different  interpre¬ 
tations  of  battlefront  nursing,  this  establishes  the  wider 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  conflict.  It  also  enables 
Hallett  to  consider  particular  national  groups  associated 
with  these  locations,  for  example  the  Australian  Army 
Nursing  Service  (AANS)  and  the  New  Zealand  Army 
Nursing  Service  (NZANS)  nurses  based  primarily  in  the 
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Middle  East  in  the  first  half  of  the  war.  Hallett  then 
shifts  her  focus  back  to  the  Western  Front  to  analyze 
the  development  of  nursing  work  as  a  consequence  of 
the  landmark  battles,  particularly  Verdun  and  the 
Somme,  reminding  the  reader  of  the  all-important  his¬ 
torical  narrative  that  is  woven  throughout  the  text. 
Finally,  in  part  VI,  the  stalemates  of  1916-1918  on  all 
fronts  provide  a  backdrop  for  the  arrival  of  American 
troops  and  nurses,  ready  for  a  final  push  toward  armi¬ 
stice,  consequences,  and  legacy  as  Hallett  considers  the 
longer-term  impact  of  the  war  on  the  development  of 
military  and  civilian  nursing  services. 

However,  Hallett  has  an  enemy  lurking  in  the  pages 
of  this  book:  the  danger  of  repetition.  When  one  reads  a 
large  number  of  dairies,  letters,  and  memoirs  written  by 
nurses  during  World  War  I,  it  is  striking  how  alike  they 
are.  Many  of  the  nurses  are  from  similar  backgrounds 
and  share  not  only  life  experience,  or  lack  of  it,  but  also 
a  particular  rhetoric,  a  common  language  for  articulating 
what  they  see  and  feel.  As  a  consequence,  although  Hal¬ 
lett  draws  on  a  wide  range  of  women,  their  voices  are  of¬ 
ten  less  distinct  than  we  might  expect.  Similarly,  an 
amputation,  a  wound  infected  by  gas  gangrene,  a  face 
lacerated  by  shrapnel,  these  are  likely  to  feel  and  look 
the  same,  and  to  be  described  using  similar  language 
whether  the  unfortunate  recipient  of  the  wound  is  in 
Ypres,  or  Gallipoli,  or  Serbia. 

But  Hallett  has  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  this  danger 
of  repetition.  Throughout  the  book  she  uses  case  studies 
to  illustrate  the  range  of  nursing  experiences.  As  well  as 
operating  as  generic  examples  that  explore  how  many 
women  must  have  felt  and  reacted  to  multiple  situa¬ 
tions,  these  studies  also  personalize  the  work;  a  name,  a 
backstory,  sometimes  a  photograph  or  details  of  a  post¬ 
war  career,  these  things  encourage  the  reader  to  identify 
with  the  women  in  these  pages,  bringing  their  stories 
right  into  the  twenty-first  century.  For  example,  Hallett 
tells  the  story  of  an  American-trained  nurse,  Alice  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  became  the  first  “Edith  Cavell  Nurse  from 
Massachusetts,”  and  who  was  “‘donated’”  by  Boston 
philanthropists  to  do  her  (and  their)  bit  on  the  Western 
Front  (p.  179).  Fitzgerald  worked  alongside  the 
QAIMNS  nurses  during  the  battle  of  the  Somme  and 
was  so  traumatized  by  the  experience  that  she  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  shell-shock  in  December  1916.  Her  unpub¬ 
lished  diary  gives  a  vivid  sense  of  the  realities  of 
frontline  nursing  during  a  major  battle  and  the  potential 
impact  on  the  medical  practitioner  as  well  as  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Canadian  nurse  Dorothy  Cotton  was  conscious  of 
the  advantages  of  her  nationality  when,  in  November 
1915,  she  was  posted  away  from  the  No.  3  Canadian 
General  Hospital  in  France,  transferred  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Hospital  for  a  period  of  eight  months.  During 
her  time  there  she  was  the  only  nurse  allowed  to  keep 
her  Canadian  uniform,  causing  her  to  stand  out  against 
the  Russian  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  making  her  doubly 
conscious  of  the  officer  status  accorded  to  Canadian 
nursing  sisters  but  denied  their  fellows  in  Russia. 


Completely  different  again,  Hallett  explores  the  terri¬ 
fying  experience  of  a  maritime  disaster  by  looking  at 
accounts  of  the  survivors  of  the  sinking  of  the  SS  Mar¬ 
quette  in  the  Aegean  Sea  on  October  23,  1915.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Zealand  nurse  survivors  described  their 
experiences  for  their  national  nursing  journal,  Kai  Tiaki, 
illustrating  not  only  the  terror  of  the  evacuation  from 
the  ship,  but  also  the  nightmare  experience  of  being 
adrift  on  the  Aegean  for  many  hours  hoping  for  rescue 
while  watching  other  survivors  lose  the  strength  to  hold 
on  and  just  drift  away  or  die  of  exhaustion  and  hypo¬ 
thermia.  These  individual  studies  are  many  and  varied 
and  are  quilted  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  Hal¬ 
lett  to  avoid  the  threat  of  repetition,  creating  a  narrative 
that  is  personal  and  universal,  detailed  and  fascinating 
to  read. 

Despite  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  study,  there 
are  still  areas  of  nursing  that  are  perhaps,  underrepre¬ 
sented.  The  primary  focus  is  on  the  professional  nursing 
services  such  as  the  QAIMNS  and  its  sister  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  other  Allied  nations.  Although  Hallett  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  existence  of  the  many  privately  funded 
hospital  units  that  served  across  the  region  throughout 
the  war,  particularly  on  the  Eastern  Front,  their  stories 
are  less  prominent.  She  does  provide  a  thorough  ac¬ 
count  of  the  retreat  from  Serbia  by  many  of  these  units 
in  the  autumn  of  1915,  following  the  successful  invasion 
by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria.  But  her  sources 
here  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  nursing  press  so  they 
offer  more  distant  perspective. 

The  range  of  different  kinds  of  source  material  that 
Hallett  brings  together  in  the  book  is  most  impressive. 
But  she  does  not  really  differentiate  between  types  of 
evidence  in  her  analysis  of  the  contents.  She  cites  private 
and  unpublished  letters  and  diaries  alongside  much 
more  literary  texts  with  little  acknowledgment  of  differ¬ 
ing  motivation  or  intent.  Mary  Borden’s  1929  collection 
of  sketches  and  stories,  The  Forbidden  Zone,  is  a  com¬ 
plex  and  self-aware  piece  of  literature  with  a  clear  aes¬ 
thetic  agenda  running  parallel  to  its  status  as  a  piece  of 
war  writing.  Irene  Rathbone’s  We  That  Were  Young 
(1932),  a  novel,  and  Vera  Brittain’s  Testament  of  Youth 
(1933),  an  autobiography,  have  the  distinct  political  pur¬ 
pose  of  emphasizing  the  previously  under-played  role  of 
women  and  endorsing  the  postwar  message  of  disillu¬ 
sionment  and  pacifism.  These  are  all  important  texts 
and  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  readings  of 
nursing  experience,  but  perhaps  they  need  to  be  better 
acknowledged  as  works  of  fiction  as  well  as  understand¬ 
ings  of  truth.  Despite  this,  they  work  well  juxtaposed 
with  the  lesser-known  voices  of  the  war.  The  result  is 
highly  readable  and  will  appeal  to  a  range  of  audiences, 
general  as  well  as  academic  readers.  Overall,  Hallett  or¬ 
chestrates  this  chorus  with  great  proficiency,  making  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
women’s  history  of  the  First  World  War. 

Angela  K.  Smith 

Plymouth  University 
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Isabel  V.  Hull.  A  Scrap  of  Paper:  Breaking  and  Making 
International  Law  during  the  Great  War.  Ithaca,  N.Y.: 
Cornell  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  368.  $45.00. 


The  first  task  that  Isabel  V.  Hull  sets  for  herself  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  hers  is  the  first  book  on  international  law  in 
the  First  World  War  to  be  written  since  1920.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  surprising  given  the  argument  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  primarily  concerned  with 
upholding  international  law.  It  was  central  to  Britain’s 
case  for  being  at  war  and  to  the  United  States’  neutrality 
to  1917,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States’  justification  for 
entering  the  war  in  April  of  that  year.  Wartime  Ger¬ 
many,  for  its  part,  felt  obliged  to  insist  that  it  was  not  vi¬ 
olating  international  law.  This  began  with  the  “Appeal 
to  the  Civilized  World,”  signed  by  nearly  100  Germans 
prominent  in  the  arts  and  universities  and  issued  in  early 
October  1914  (William  Mulligan,  The  Great  War  for 
Peace  [2014],  pp.  84-85).  It  goes  unmentioned  by  Hull, 
but  the  demolition  of  the  appeal’s  arguments  became  a 
major  preoccupation  of  Allied  propagandists.  What  Hull 
does  draw  attention  to  is  the  postwar  belief  that  the  war 
had  been  an  exercise  in  senseless  slaughter,  the  tendency 
of  the  war-guilt  controversy  to  drive  out  legal  issues,  and 
to  matters  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  international  law, 
including  the  controversial  continuation  of  the  blockade 
of  Germany  after  the  armistice  and  the  perception  that 
the  peace  treaty  was  vindictive. 

Hull  detects  a  mindset  in  Germany  that  war  sus¬ 
pended  the  rule  of  law,  with  only  the  Social  Democrats 
and  some  liberal  intellectuals  taking  a  contrary  view.  It 
is  central  to  her  argument  that  this  mindset  existed 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Second  Reich  (from  the 
1870s).  She  rejects  the  notion  of  a  “rupture”  in  1914 
with  Germany  being  driven  to  illegality  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  its  plans  for  a  quick  military  victory  and  its  re¬ 
alization  that  the  odds  for  victory  were  stacked  against 
it.  Hull  finds  little  merit  in  the  argument  that,  in  the  su¬ 
preme  matter  of  the  rule  of  law,  Germany  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  it  went  to  war  were  “members  of  one 
civilization,”  going  to  war  for  considerations  of  power 
and  prestige  common  to  all  of  them.  She  notes  the  al¬ 
most  quixotic  paradox  that  whereas  most  modern-day 
German  historians  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  interpretation,  it  continues  to  hold  sway  in  much 
English-language  writing  about  the  origins  and  the 
course  of  World  War  I. 

Hull  dwells  on  Germany’s  1891-1914  war  plans  to  in¬ 
vade  Belgium  in  the  event  of  war  with  France,  which 
disregarded  the  1839  Treaty  of  London  that  guaranteed 
Belgian  neutrality  and  to  which  Prussia  had  been  a  sig¬ 
natory.  She  describes  that  treaty  as  “a  strong  document 
deeply  embedded  in  the  European  legal  order”  (p.  20). 
Chancellor  Theobald  von  Bethmann  Hollweg’s  dismissal 
of  the  treaty  as  “a  scrap  of  paper”  to  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin  and  the  latter’s  reply  that  Germany’s 
breaking  of  it  made  a  British  declaration  of  war  inevita¬ 
ble  are  proof  to  Hull  of  the  falsity  of  the  “one  civiliza¬ 
tion”  thesis.  Bethmann  Hollweg  was  not  a  “Prussian 


militarist”  but  he  and  Ambassador  Edward  Goschen 
manifestly  resided  in  different  mental  universes. 

One  of  the  many  merits  of  this  book  is  that  Hull  does 
not  base  her  case  only  on  German  actions  in  August 
1914,  but  rather  considers  actions  over  the  preceding  40 
years,  paying  particular  attention  to  German  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the,  drawing  up  of  conventions  on  the  laws  of 
war  in  conferences  at  Brussels  (1874),  The  Hague  (1899 
and  1907),  and  London  (1910).  Germany  fought  an  un¬ 
successful  rearguard  action  on  many  issues,  including 
the  legality  under  certain  specified  circumstances  of  exe¬ 
cuting  prisoners  of  war.  It  signed  the  conventions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  never-to-be-ratified  Declaration  of  London 
in  1910  on  maritime  warfare,  but  Hull  argues  at  length 
that  German  rulers,  political  as  well  as  military,  never 
had  any  intention  of  respecting  their  commitments  if 
“war  necessity”  made  it  inconvenient.  She  quotes  the  ju¬ 
rist  Erich  Kaufmann,  who  in  1911  wrote  that  “‘every 
state  .  .  .  has  the  right  to  perform  any  international  act 
that  is  necessary  for  its  self-preservation’”  (p.  325). 
Before  1914,  German  officers  and  soldiers  were  given  al¬ 
most  no  instruction  about  their  legal  obligations  during 
wartime. 

Turning  to  the  war,  exponents  of  the  belief  that 
amoral  ruthlessness  in  conducting  war  is  usually  counter¬ 
productive  will  find  much  support  in  Hull’s  scathing  ac¬ 
count  of  imperial  Germany’s  record  in  World  War  I. 
The  first  exercise  in  ruthlessness  actually  had  mixed  con¬ 
sequences.  After  conquering  almost  all  of  Belgium  and 
large  areas  of  northeastern  France  in  the  first  weeks  of 
war,  the  German  government  was  adamant  that  it  would 
not  feed  the  area’s  population.  This  violated  provisions 
in  the  conventions,  signed  by  Germany,  that  an  occupier 
had  a  duty  to  provide  an  occupied  population  with  what 
was  necessary  to  preserve  life.  Belgium  had  imported  80 
percent  of  its  food  and  the  assets  of  its  small  agricultural 
sector  had  been  among  the  casualties  of  the  “locust-like 
devourment”  (p.  112)  of  Belgian  resources  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army  as  it  drove  through  the  country.  Whether  to 
carry  out  this  threat  or  not  was  the  subject  of  intense  de¬ 
bates  in  German  ruling  circles  when  the  Allies  and  neu¬ 
trals  intervened  to  offer  to  supply  Belgium  and  occupied 
France  very  largely  from  United  States’  resources.  The 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  under  Herbert  Hoo¬ 
ver’s  direction,  was  created  and  was  to  keep  Belgium 
supplied  with  food  throughout  the  war,  with  still-neutral 
Spain  assuming  leadership  after  America  entered  the 
conflict. 

Thus  Germany  was,  at  no  material  cost,  relieved  from 
having  to  choose  between  feeding  Belgium  and  letting  it 
starve.  However,  German  “‘frightfulness’”  (p.  108),  a  fa¬ 
vorite  word  in  wartime  Britain,  where  few  doubted  that 
Germany  would  have  permitted  starvation,  confirmed 
the  conviction  that  the  Allies  were  at  war  with  true  evil 
and  that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the  sacrifices  needed 
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to  defeat  it.  Hull  might  have  developed  this  point  fur¬ 
ther.  American  and  British  wartime  leaders,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  French,  did  not  regard  the  entire  German 
nation  as  being  beyond  redemption.  They  attributed 
German  lawlessness  to  a  military  class  with  its  roots  in 
the  country’s  pre-industrial,  even  feudal,  past,  which 
exercised  a  Svengali-like  grip  on  ordinary  Germans. 
They  thought  that  this  class  could  only  be  discredited 
and  expelled  from  power  by  military  defeat,  which  for 
Britain  would  be  symbolized  by  the  full  restoration  of 
Belgian  independence.  Britain  focused  on  the  right  ob¬ 
jective.  Hull’s  mentor,  Hans  W.  Gatzke,  in  his  still- 
important  book  on  German  war  aims  toward  Belgium 
between  1914  and  1918  ( Germany’s  Drive  to  the  West 
(Drang  nach  Westen):  A  Study  of  Germany’s  Western  War 
Aims  during  the  First  World  War  [1950]),  exposed  a  con¬ 
stant  disparity  between  public  German  readiness  to  be 
flexible  on  Belgium  and  a  private  determination  to  keep 
Belgium  under  total  and  permanent  German  control. 
The  British  were  right  to  think  that  only  real  defeat 
could  force  Germany  to  relinquish  Belgium. 

If  anything  was  needed  to  reinforce  the  war  spirit  in 
Britain,  Germany  provided  it  with  the  executions  of  a 
nurse,  Edith  Cavell,  in  1915  and  a  merchant  navy  cap¬ 
tain,  Charles  Fryatt,  in  1916.  The  circumstances  were 
not  similar.  The  outcry  in  Cavell’s  case  was  based  on  her 
being  a  woman.  The  emperor  reacted  to  the  furor  about 
Cavell  by  ordering  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  execu¬ 
tions  of  women  without  his  approval.  Fryatt  perished  be¬ 
cause  of  a  school  of  jurists  in  Germany,  and  only  in 
Germany,  who,  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  war, 
propounded  a  doctrine  that  civilians  did  not  have  the 
right  to  resist  German  forces,  even  in  self-defense.  The 
army  and  navy  commands  incorporated  this  doctrine 
into  their  law  codes.  Fryatt  had  tried  to  ram  a  U-boat 
that  was  intent  on  sinking  his  ship.  But  Germany  was 
not  completely  unwilling  to  modify  its  policies  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  international  criticism.  A  few  months  after 
Fryatt’s  death,  the  Germans  captured  another  British 
merchant  captain  who  had  acted  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Fryatt  but  who  was  not  brought  before  a  court-mar¬ 
tial.  Yet  there  was  no  major  reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
ruthless  lawlessness.  , 

Few  would  disagree  with  Hull  that  it  was  the  United 
States’  entry  into  the  war  that  ended  any  slim  chance  of 
a  German  victory.  A  fine  achievement  of  this  book  is 
Hull’s  cogent  case  that  it  was  compatible  beliefs  about 
the  nature  and  importance  of  international  law  that 
brought  the  U.S.  and  Britain  together  and  united  them 
against  a  Germany  that  Britain,  from  the  outset,  and 
America,  more  and  more,  regarded  as  having  an  “en¬ 
tirely  lawless  government”  (p.  205).  The  central  issues 
were  the  British  naval  blockade  of  Germany  and  Ger¬ 
man  naval  warfare.  In  blockade  matters  Britain  tried  to 


abide  by  international  law  and  not  be  heavy-handed. 
Apart  from  considerations  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
Hull  finds  that  Britain’s  history,  system  of  government, 
and  self-image  as  being  uniquely  “civilized”  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  caused  it  to  favor  compromise  and 
negotiation  in  disputes  over  neutral  rights,  above  all  with 
the  United  States.  If  there  were  gaps  in  written  interna¬ 
tional  law,  the  general  principles  of  humane  conduct 
had  to  fill  them.  Politically,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  not  an  Anglophile,  but  he  had  to  concede  that  Brit¬ 
ish  policies  coincided  to  an  extent  with  his  own  outlook. 
That  outlook  was  one  of  deep  preoccupation  with  legal¬ 
ity  in  all  matters  and  not  least  in  international  relations. 
Hull  contrasts  Wilson’s  sincere  belief  in  law  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  with  the  “instrumental”  view  of  law  taken  by  such 
German  leaders  as  Bethmann  Hollweg. 

The  German  mindset  about  the  role  of  law  in  naval 
warfare  placed  Germany  on  a  potential  collision  course 
with  the  U.S.  from  the  start.  By  late  1914  Germany 
wanted  to  wage  a  naval  war  unrestrained  by  law  or  mo¬ 
rality.  Germany  ordered  that  its  submarines  should  not 
observe  “cruiser  rules”  by  which  merchant  and  passen¬ 
ger  ships  were  to  be  given  prior  warning  that  they  were 
to  be  sunk  in  order  to  allow  those  on  board  time  to  take 
to  life  boats.  Accepting  that  American  entry  would  prob¬ 
ably  spell  defeat  for  Germany,  and  for  that  pragmatic 
reason  only,  Bethmann  Hollweg  held  back  the  naval 
high  command  in  1915  and  1916.  By  early  1917  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  resist  them.  The  naval  chiefs  had  evi¬ 
dence,  which  they  did  not  share  with  their  government, 
that  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  would  not  lead  to  a 
large  increase  in  sinkings.  In  fact,  sinkings  rose  by  only 
1 1  percent  compared  with  the  four  months  before  unre¬ 
stricted  warfare  began.  For  this  meager  gain  they  were 
ready  to  accept  U.S.  entry  into  the  war.  Hull  presents 
evidence  of  a  kind  of  sanity  at  the  root  of  this  apparent 
madness.  By  early  1917  it  had  become  a  German  war 
aim  to  repudiate  all  existing  international  law  and,  in  the 
peace  settlement,  to  replace  it  with  a  new  body  of  inter¬ 
national  law  that  would  explicitly  legalize  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  and  all  other  German  wartime  prac¬ 
tices  that  were  illegal  or  of  dubious  legality.  German  ju¬ 
rists,  as  well  as  the  political  class,  intended  that  after 
victory  Germany  would  be  “the  monadic,  sovereign  law¬ 
giver  to  the  world”  (p.  271). 

This  is  a  superb,  wholly  persuasive  book.  At  the  risk 
of  niggling,  a  very  few  errors  have  crept  in.  “[Njeutral 
Ireland”  is  included  in  a  list  of  neutral  states  (p.  137). 
Ireland  was,  of  course,  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time  was 
that  of  His  Majesty,  not  Her  Majesty  (p.  314,  where  a 
letter  is  surely  misquoted). 

Victor  Rothwell 

University  of  Edinburgh 
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Adam  Tooze.  The  Deluge:  The  Great  War,  America  and  the 
Remaking  of  the  Global  Order,  1916-1931.  New  York: 
Viking,  2014.  Pp.  xxiii,  643.  $40.00. 


At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  in  the  words  of  the 
English  classic  1066  and  All  That:  A  Memorable  History 
of  England — a  send-up  of  schoolboy  history  textbooks 
published  in  1930 — “America  was  thus  clearly  top  na¬ 
tion,  and  History  came  to  a  ”  (p.  115).  British  born  and 
bred,  Adam  Tooze  clearly  imbibed  this  maxim  with  his 
mother’s  milk,  because  it  is  a  major  theme  of  The  Del¬ 
uge:  The  Great  War,  America  and  the  Remaking  of  the 
Global  Order,  1916-1931.  His  aim  in  writing  the  book  is 
to  map  the  emergence  of  the  U.S.  as  the  dominating 
power  of  a  new  world  order.  Successive  U.S.  administra¬ 
tions  wanted  to  use  American  power,  and  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  others  on  it,  to  effect  a  transformation  of  the 
world.  Unusually,  this  was  to  be  accomplished  not  by  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  these  matters,  but  by  a  “privileged 
detachment”  (p.  516),  and  certainly  not  by  the  exercise 
of  military  power,  which  the  U.S.  after  1919  hardly  pos¬ 
sessed.  American  power,  although  real,  was  primarily 
economic  and  latently  threatening.  How,  Tooze  asks,  did 
the  world  come  to  terms  with  this  power?  The  answer 
is,  on  the  whole,  not  very  well. 

Why  does  Tooze  begin  the  book  in  1916?  He  provides 
two  reasons.  First  of  all,  in  1916,  the  United  States  over¬ 
took  the  combined  output  of  the  British  Empire.  With 
comparisons  in  mind,  he  might  in  fact  have  gone  back 
to  1910,  when  American  steel  production,  the  main 
component  in  the  making  of  ships  and  armaments,  was 
larger  than  the  combined  production  of  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  Russia.  And  secondly,  in  January  1917,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  made  his  “peace  without  victory” 
speech  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  thereby  rhetorically  placing 
the  rich,  disinterested,  and  potentially  threatening  U.S. 
on  top  of  the  international  system.  In  short,  this  was  the 
announcement  of  the  American  new  order. 

The  major  elements  of  this  new  order,  according  to 
Tooze,  were  three:  the  moral  authority,  the  economic 
supremacy,  and  the  (potential)  military  power  of  the 
U.S.  Some  countries,  such  as  France  and  Great  Britain, 
tried  to  co-opt  American  power;  others,  such  as  China 
and  Japan,  for  domestic  reasons  tried  to  invoke  Ameri¬ 
can  support;  and  countries  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  soon  Japan,  rose  up  against  all  that 
the  U.S.  claimed  to  stand  for,  particularly  its  potential 
military  power.  The  curious  element  in  all  of  this,  as 
Tooze  points  out,  was  the  actual  absence  of  the  U.S. 
from  most  international  affairs.  President  Wilson  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  ideological  rhetoric  would  sweep  all  be¬ 
fore  it;  failing  that,  the  U.S.  could  play  financial 
hardball,  and,  certainly,  this  was  seen  as  an  important 
weapon.  But  what  the  U.S.  would  not  do  after  1919  was 
to  exercise  military  power,  which  in  any  case  it  hardly 
possessed  after  1920.  During  most  of  the  years  between 
1921  and  1931  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  amounted  to 
fewer  than  100,000  personnel,  while  the  British  Armed 
Forces  alone  numbered  150,000-200,000.  As  for  naval 


power,  at  least  until  1940  the  Royal  Navy  remained  the 
largest  in  the  world  (although  size  and  quality  do  not  al¬ 
ways  march  together).  Even  diplomatic  support  was 
undependable  and  episodic.  As  a  result,  some  countries 
were  nervously  apprehensive,  not  knowing  just  what,  if 
anything,  the  U.S.  would  do  to  help  or  to  hinder. 
Others,  particularly  France  and  Great  Britain,  were  in¬ 
tensely  frustrated  by  American  inactivity. 

One  problem  was  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  had  had  very 
little  practice  in  being  a  Great  Power.  With  oceanic 
moats  to  the  east  and  west  and  weak  countries  to  the 
north  and  south,  it  was  as  safe  in  its  hemisphere  as  any 
country  could  be  anywhere.  Therefore,  it  had  not  had 
centuries  of  both  winning  and  losing  wars,  as  had  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asian  powers,  with  the  necessary  adjustments 
once  the  fighting  had  ceased.  Furthermore,  since  the 
revolution  the  Americans  had  not  had  to  work  with 
allies,  and  consequently  had  little  experience  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  give  and  take.  One  implication  was  that  many 
U.S.  officials  had  little  sense  as  to  how  far  a  country 
could  and  should  go  in  imposing  its  own  requirements 
on  another  country.  The  determination  to  impose  as 
such  was  not  unknown  in  international  affairs,  but  what 
was  more  unusual  was  the  reluctance  to  provide  the 
force  of  whatever  type  might  be  necessary  to  impose 
successfully.  Better  it  was  to  withdraw.  The  counterargu¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  that  the  U.S.  was  trying  to  lead  the 
world  into  a  new  era,  one  of  collective  security  and  of  a 
certain  equality  among  countries:  all  would  have  equal 
rights,  if  not  equal  strength  to  secure  those  rights.  But 
the  main  point  here  is  that  the  world  was  looking  for 
support  and  succor  from  a  country  that  had  neither  the 
experience,  nor  the  will,  always  to  provide  these  success¬ 
fully. 

Another  problem  was  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  appeared 
to  believe  that,  having  never  been  defeated,  God  and 
history  were  on  its  side.  In  1922,  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  announced  to  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  that  he  was  following 
“the  voice  of  God.”  Therefore,  it  was  clearly  America’s 
responsibility  to  insist  that  other  countries  should  follow 
its  lead.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  they  deserved  to  suffer,  a 
position  made  manifestly  clear  by  Hughes  in  March 
1923  when  he  told  the  British  ambassador  to  Germany, 
Lord  D’Abernon,  that  France  and  Germany  would  each 
have  to  “enjoy  its  own  bit  of  chaos”  unless  and  until 
they  “reached  a  fair  settlement.”  American  politicians 
and  many  officials  dripped  self-righteousness  and,  not 
surprisingly,  their  counterparts  in  other  countries  hotly 
resented  this.  Tooze  highlights  this  memorably  with  his 
quote  from  Japanese  Interior  Minister  Goto  Shinpei, 
who  described  the  U.S.  as  ‘“a  great  hypocritical  monster 
clothed  in  justice  and  humanity’”  (p.  143). 

Time  after  time  Wilson  raised  hopes  with  his  soaring 
rhetoric,  which  he  then  declined  to  fulfill.  He  is,  in  fact, 
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an  outstanding  example  of  the  politician  who  talked  the 
talk  but  did  not  walk  the  walk.  Wilson  was  not  alone  in 
this,  of  course;  other  American  officials  agreed  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  U.S.  stemmed  not  only  from  their 
moral  authority,  but  also  from  their  position  above  the 
fray.  If  they  wished  to  mediate,  arbitrate,  and  decide,  it 
was  best  that  they  wait  until  other  countries  got  their 
houses  in  order,  rather  than  to  become  involved  prema¬ 
turely. 

What  Tooze  makes  clear  time  and  again  is  that  other 
countries  believed  the  American  rhetoric,  believed  that 
they  would  support  democratic  forces  in  their  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  tyranny.  China  and  Japan  were 
two  such  countries.  Indeed,  Chinese  liberals  had  tried 
since  the  1890s  to  gain  useful  American  support,  domes¬ 
tically  and  internationally.  In  1918  Chinese  demonstra¬ 
tors  carried  Wilsonian  slogans  on  their  banners.  Support 
never  came.  Again,  Japanese  government  officials  some¬ 
times  hoped  for  American  support  throughout  the 
1920s.  They  too  were  disappointed.  Tooze  gives  two 
overarching  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all,  Wilson  did  not 
particularly  care  about  the  Far  East;  rather,  his  concern 
was  for  Europe.  And  secondly,  he  and  other  Americans, 
such  as  Frank  Polk,  the  counselor  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1919,  were  concerned  about  the  rise  of  an  Asian 
peril  that  would  drive  out  the  white  man.  This  would  de¬ 
stroy  Western  interests  in  the  Far  East,  but  it  was  also  a 
racial  challenge. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  Wilson’s  deep  racism,  al¬ 
though  he  was  merely  one  member  of  a  Western  crowd 
here.  Asians  were,  in  a  sense,  lesser  breeds  without  the 
law.  It  is  curious  that  Japan  was  treated  so  ham-hand- 
edly,  given  that  a  liberal  government  dominated  during 
the  1920s  and  that  many  Western  governments  admired 
Japan  for  its  successful  attempts  to  become  Westernized 
in  politics  and  the  economy.  But  this  also  reflected  Wil¬ 
son’s  uneven  sense  of  the  equality  of  nations,  again  a 
view  shared  by  colleagues,  including  Japan’s  erstwhile 
ally,  Great  Britain. 

Nevertheless,  although  Wilson’s  colleagues,  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  were  as  culpable  in  this  as  he  was,  Tooze  em¬ 
phasizes  Wilson’s  hypocrisy  and  even  downright 
nastiness.  Wilson  proclaimed  the  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
in  guiding  the  world  to  the  promised  land.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  U.S  did  not  want  any  spoils  of  war.  He 
proclaimed  that  the  U.S.  would  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Only  the  Americans  could  do  this,  and 
among  the  Americans  only  he  could  provide  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  do  it.  And  then,  when  the  time  came  to  make 
good  on  these  promises,  he  and  his  successors  withdrew, 
believing  that  only  when  Europe  was  in  dire  straits  and 
had  paid  its  bills  should  the  U.S.  move  in  and  settle 
things  to  its  liking.  Asia  was  not  even  worth  that  trouble. 

What  Wilson,  his  colleagues,  and  his  successors  be¬ 
lieved  in  was  what  Tooze  calls  “triumphant  nationalism” 
(p.  348).  Indeed,  Tooze  links  Wilson  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  a  fellow  believer.  This  is  a  clear-eyed,  even 
hard-edged,  view  of  Wilson  and  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  to  be  freedom  and  economic  development, 
certainly,  but  only  on  American  terms — otherwise,  the 


U.S.  would  go  home  and  await  the  desperate  call.  The 
response  of  many  Europeans  was  ably  summed  up  in 
late  1931  by  the  former  British  prime  minister,  Stanley 
Baldwin,  when  he  burst  out  in  frustration  that  “[y]ou 
will  get  nothing  out  of  Washington  but  words,  big  words, 
but  only  words.” 

Great  Britain  believed  that  it  had  more  reason  than 
most  for  disappointment  with  the  U.S.  From  the  1890s, 
Britain  had  been  trying  to  convince  the  U.S.  to  take  on 
the  responsibilities  of  being  a  Great  Power,  rather  than 
just  wanting  to  reap  the  rewards.  Great  Britain  saw  the 
U.S.  as  a  partner  in  global  events  and  it  wanted  both  to 
share  the  burden  with  the  U.S.  and  to  co-opt  American 
power  when  necessary.  The  U.S.  evaded  this.  Successive 
governments,  apprehensive  about  being  misled  by  crafty 
Europeans,  did  not  trust  Great  Britain.  Rather,  they 
wanted  to,  and  planned  to,  supplant  Britain  as  the 
world’s  supreme  power.  The  other  countries  were,  in 
this  context,  irrelevant.  What  Great  Britain  did  do  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  to  call  America’s  bluff  at  least  three 
times,  all  of  them  dealing  with  sea  power.  First  of  all, 
during  the  run-up  to  the  Versailles  Conference,  when 
Wilson’s  adviser  Colonel  Edward  House  threatened  ret¬ 
ribution  if  David  Lloyd  George  did  not  agree  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas,  the  British  prime  minister  refused  and 
Washington  backed  down.  Secondly,  the  agreement  at 
the  Washington  Conference  that  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  would  have  parity  over  battleships  was  tolerable 
because  the  British  correctly  predicted  that  Congress 
would  not  appropriate  the  funds  to  maintain  such  naval 
power.  And  thirdly,  with  the  breakdown  amid  ferocious 
acrimony  of  the  1927  disarmament  conference,  which 
led  President  Calvin  Coolidge  to  ask  Congress  to  finance 
the  building  of  a  navy  stronger  than  the  Royal  Navy,  the 
British  again  were  fairly  confident  that  Congress  would 
not  agree.  Again,  they  were  correct.  The  U.S.  did  not 
feel  threatened  enough  actually  to  produce  the  money 
to  build  a  navy  of  unrivalled  size  until  World  War  II. 

To  be  a  Great  Power,  a  country  must  have  both  the 
resources  and  a  sustained  will  to  power.  In  the  1920s  the 
U.S.  had  the  former  but  not  the  latter,  unless  one  inter¬ 
prets  absence  as  really  presence  of  an  unusual  sort.  Yes, 
the  U.S.  economy  was  overwhelmingly  strong,  and  yes, 
the  United  States’  soft  power,  as  Tooze  points  out,  was 
also  commandingly  attractive.  The  U.S.  loomed  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  soft  power  comes  to  those  who  use  it,  not  to 
those  who  shy  away  from  it.  The  U.S.  wanted  power 
without  responsibility.  It  was  a  potential  Great  Power 
during  this  period,  not  an  actual  one.  That  would  have 
to  wait. 

The  Deluge  is  a  formidable  achievement,  not  least  be¬ 
cause  it  stimulates  the  reader  to  constant  agreement  or 
disagreement.  The  major  book  with  which  it  can  be 
compared  is  Zara  Steiner’s  The  Lights  That  Failed:  Euro¬ 
pean  International  History,  1919-1933  (2005),  based,  as  is 
Tooze’s,  on  a  wide  range  of  secondary  sources  in  several 
languages,  but  also,  as  Tooze’s  is  not,  on  deep  archival 
research  in  French,  German,  and  English.  Rather, 
Tooze  has  produced  an  impressive  synthesis,  both  in  the 
range  of  his  scholarship  and  in  the  clarity  and  originality 
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of  his  arguments.  Steiner’s  book  has  been  the  bench¬ 
mark,  the  gold-standard  volume  on  the  subject,  but  the 
two  works  should  not  be  seen  as  competitors.  Tooze’s 
differs  by  including  China  and  Japan,  thereby  dealing 
with  all  of  the  major  powers  that  fought  in  the  Second 
World  War.  The  Deluge  is  also  an  excellent  example  of 
Tooze’s  strengths  as  a  first-rate  economic  historian  who 
interweaves  the  economic  with  the  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  in  a  seamless  manner.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
period  would  be  foolish  not  to  read  both  books. 

But  there  are  other  thought-provoking  components  of 
Tooze’s  study.  First  of  all,  he  upends  the  traditional  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  players:  France  is  trying  its  best  with  the 
hand  it  was  dealt,  desperate  for  security  and  not  going 
after  Germany  purely  for  the  sake  of  revenge;  Great 


Britain  is  ambiguous  and  evasive,  trying  to  safeguard  its 
empire,  unwilling  to  make  many  moves  that  are  not 
backed  by  the  U.S.  and  willing  to  sacrifice  France  to  this 
relationship;  and  the  U.S.  is  not  the  disinterested  and 
misunderstood  country  trying  to  use  its  power  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  better  world.  Instead,  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  lead  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
into  making  the  world  a  richer,  safer  place,  but  only  on 
its  own  terms  and  without  too  much  effort.  Of  course 
this  is  a  travesty  of  a  description,  but  Tooze  appends 
enough  evidence  in  this  original,  densely  but  engagingly 
written,  ancl  impressive  book  to  encourage  heretofore 
unthought  thoughts. 

Kathleen  Burk 

University  College  London 


Bruno  Cabanes.  The  Great  War  and  the  Origins  of 
Humanitarianism,  1918-1924.  (Studies  in  the  Social  and 
Cultural  History  of  Modern  Warfare.)  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  vii,  390.  $29.99. 


Was  there  a  “humanitarian  moment?”  Bruno  Cabanes, 
in  his  important  new  book,  argues  that  there  was.  In  the 
years  just  after  the  First  World  War,  an  astonishing 
number  of  new  international  agencies  were  founded 
with  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  victims  of  war,  a 
capacious  category  that  included  veterans,  disabled  sol¬ 
diers,  displaced  persons,  stateless  and  starving  refugees, 
and  homeless  children,  among  others.  Cabanes  charts 
the  work  of  the  many  humanitarian  activists — lawyers, 
civil  servants,  labor  leaders,  relief  workers,  diplomats, 
and  high-minded  technocrats — who  joined  forces  to 
build  a  new  international  humanitarian  network  that 
could  respond  systematically  to  the  unprecedented  social 
crisis  that  the  war  had  unleashed.  For  Cabanes,  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  moment  lies  less  in  this  expansive  urge  to 
help  others  than  in  the  faith  that  many  of  these  refor¬ 
mers  placed  in  a  new  discourse  of  “rights.”  These  hu¬ 
manitarians,  he  asserts,  wanted  to  offer  succor  to  those 
in  need  but  also  sought  to  enshrine  the  idea  of  humani¬ 
tarian  rights  into  international  law.  Their  success  was 
limited,  but  Cabanes  argues  that  over  the  course  of  the 
twentieth  century  their  ideals  flourished  and  came  to 
serve  as  the  bedrock  on  which  international  civil  society 
stands  today. 

This  ambitious,  innovative  book  deserves  a  wide  read¬ 
ing  from  scholars  of  twentieth-century  international  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  based  on  impressive  multinational  research, 
especially  in  sources  from  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  from  the  League  of  Nations 
archives,  and  from  other  collections  in  France,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  Cabanes  builds  his  case  around 
five  individuals,  each  serving  as  a  guide  through  the  lab¬ 
yrinth  of  the  nascent  humanitarian  bureaucracy.  This  de¬ 
vice  allows  the  reader  to  put  a  face  and  a  biography  with 
the  growth  of  otherwise  colorless  international  institu¬ 
tions.  Rene  Cassin,  the  French  war  veteran  and  jurist, 


carries  us  through  the  advent  of  a  network  of  French 
veterans’  organizations.  Albert  Thomas,  the  French  la¬ 
bor  leader,  lends  a  human  touch  to  the  rise  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  (ILO).  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the 
Norwegian  explorer  acclaimed  for  his  exploits  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  North  Pole,  became  the  League  of  Nations’  first 
high  commissioner  for  refugees.  Herbert  Hoover,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mining  engineer  and  U.S.  secretary  of  commerce, 
took  on  the  gigantic  task  of  organizing  food  relief  for 
postwar  Europe.  Eglantyne  Jebb,  the  British  reformer 
who  founded  the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  rounds  out 
the  quintet.  While  the  device  of  layering  these  biogra¬ 
phies  over  the  bureaucratic  scaffolding  provides  some 
narrative  power,  the  author  occasionally  loses  interest  in 
these  individuals  and  seems  more  comfortable  wading 
through  the  tangle  of  conferences,  speeches,  memo¬ 
randa,  and  white  papers  that  made  up  so  much  of  the 
bureaucratic  discourse  of  the  era.  In  all  candor,  the 
book  could  have  used  an  editor. 

But  within  the  knotty  institutional  politics  there  lies  a 
powerful  argument  about  what  the  humanitarian  mo¬ 
ment  meant.  World  War  I,  Cabanes  argues,  brought 
about  “a  profound  transformation  of  pre-war  humanitar¬ 
ian  practices  and  humanitarian  law  into  an  assertion  of 
‘humanitarian  rights’”  (p.  3).  Rather  than  characterize 
aid  work  as  the  simple  obligation  of  civilized  societies  to¬ 
ward  those  with  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  up  in  war 
or  natural  disaster,  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  associ¬ 
ated  bodies  of  experts  recalculated  the  equation:  people 
in  distress  possessed  rights  that  all  states  must  honor. 
Thus,  displaced  persons,  refugees,  the  hungry  and  home¬ 
less,  the  unemployed,  victims  of  disease,  and  even  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  wartime 
disruptions,  became  distinct  communities  that  possessed 
rights  to  protection  and  assistance,  rights  that  all  states 
had  to  respect.  Much  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
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efforts  of  these  activists  to  codify  these  rights  and  gain 
purchase  on  the  states  that  would  have  to  honor  them. 

The  results,  of  course,  were  modest,  and  these  bold 
claims  to  rights  would  be  counterfeited  by  the  wholesale 
repudiation  of  individual  rights  that  animated  the  fascist 
and  Nazi  regimes.  Nor  were  the  European  empires 
ready  to  grant  such  generous  “rights”  to  their  own  sub¬ 
jects;  and  in  France,  where  women  still  could  not  vote, 
such  rights  talk  seemed  curious.  It  would  take  another 
world  war  and  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  be¬ 
fore  such  “rights”  would  be  reclaimed  and  re-inscribed 
into  international  law  in  the  form  of  the  1948  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  And  even  that  document 
had  no  legal  standing  and  expressed  only  a  hopeful  wish 
list  of  social  benefits.  But  Cabanes  is  surely  right  to 
stress  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War,  citizens 
and  reformers  sought  to  embed  their  humanitarian  aid 
work  into  a  larger  project  of  reimagining  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  state  and  the  citizen. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  book.  Histories  of  hu- 
manitarianism  tend  to  fall  into  one  of  three  categories: 
accounts  of  an  individual  relief  agency;  the  narration  of 
one  nation’s  response  to  the  social  upheaval  in  the  wake 
of  war;  or  analyses  of  one  particular  group  of  war  vic¬ 
tims.  Cabanes  brings  something  new  to  this  literature  by 
emphasizing  the  international  legal  dimension  of  post¬ 
war  humanitarian  action.  He  is  not  much  interested  in 
stories  about  the  delivery  of  aid,  or  the  suffering  of  par¬ 
ticular  communities  of  war  victims.  Rather,  it  is  the  ar¬ 
dent  political  and  legal  campaigns  of  these  humanitarian 
reformers  that  he  wishes  to  highlight. 

Rene  Cassin,  himself  badly  wounded  in  1914,  led  the 
campaign  to  secure  state  recognition  of  veterans’  sacri¬ 
fices  by  demanding,  and  winning,  a  host  of  entitlements 
in  the  form  of  pension  adjustments,  job  placement,  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  war  widows,  and  the  like. 
More  striking,  veterans  from  the  former  combatant  na¬ 
tions  met  regularly  in  Geneva  and  attempted  to  form  a 
Europe-wide  veterans’  league.  Though  the  effort  was 
foiled  by  lingering  nationalist  tensions,  Cabanes  sees 
here  the  construction  of  a  new  continent-wide  network 
of  humanitarian  activity  that  would  endure  long  after 
the  crisis  of  the  war  years,  ended.  Cassin’s  countryman, 
Albert  Thomas,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  ILO  with 
much  the  same  ambition:  to  compel  states  to  recognize 
that  laborers  had  inherent  rights  to  dignity  and  equality. 
The  ILO,  set  up  in  Geneva,  aimed  to  provide  social 
scientific  research  on  labor  conditions,  wages  and  pen¬ 
sions,  and  employment  practices  so  as  to  empower  the 
workers’  movement.  More  important  for  Cabanes,  the 
ILO  “needs  to  be  seen  as  a  social  and  cultural  space” 
(p.  107)  that  drew  reformers  and  progressives  from 
around  the  world  to  Geneva  in  a  common  effort  to  reca¬ 
librate  the  power  balance  between  state  and  citizen. 
Cabanes  places  great  emphasis  on  this  idea  of  a  network 
of  experienced  international  reformers  that  grew  out  of 
their  common  work  in  Geneva.  Far  from  limiting  them¬ 
selves  to  improvisational  emergency  relief,  these  activists 
wanted  to  codify  new  rights  and  entitlements  for  all  citi¬ 
zens  whose  lives  had  been  upended  by  war. 


For  citizens  who  suddenly  found  themselves  without  a 
state,  the  issue  was  not  simply  entitlements  but  survival. 
In  the  early  1920s,  about  three  million  Europeans  were 
officially  stateless,  and  as  such  enjoyed  no  protections. 
Many  of  these  refugees  were  fleeing  the  Russian  Civil 
War  or  the  Greek-Turkish  conflict  that  erupted  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War.  Meeting 
the  material  needs  of  these  unfortunate  displaced  people 
was  the  task  of  the  High  Commission  for  Refugees,  set 
up  in  1921.  But  the  refugees  needed  more  than  aid;  they 
needed  a  homeland.  And  Cabanes  sees  the  creation  of 
the  Nansen  Certificate,  an  international  identity  docu¬ 
ment  providing  membership  in  a  virtual  community  of 
world  citizens,  as  a  symbol  of  the  larger  social  ambitions 
at  work  here.  By  contrast,  it  is  harder  to  sustain  the  the¬ 
sis  that  humanitarian  activity  signaled  a  new  era  of 
transnational  political  solidarity  when  considering  the 
postwar  relief  efforts  of  Herbert  Hoover.  That  dynamic, 
capable  executive  not  only  directed  a  massive  privately 
funded  food  relief  program  for  occupied  Belgium  during 
the  war  but  also  oversaw  the  delivery  of  800,000  tons  of 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing  to  Russia  in  the  early 
1920s.  This  is  a  more  conventional  story  of  charitable 
food  relief;  the  conservative  Hoover  had  little  interest  in 
altering  the  balance  of  power  between  the  citizen  and 
the  state.  Similarly,  the  League  of  Nations’  1924  Decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  spearheaded  by  Eglan- 
tyne  Jebb,  was  hardly  a  political  document:  it  relied,  as 
Cabanes  points  out,  “on  the  language  of  sentiment  and 
emotion”  (p.  297). 

For  all  of  its  originality,  the  book  has  important  con¬ 
ceptual  problems.  The  first  concerns  Cabanes’s  case  se¬ 
lection.  Does  the  creation  of  a  French  lobbying 
organization  for  expanded  veterans’  benefits  indicate  the 
birth  of  a  new  humanitarian  ideal?  It  is  a  bit  of  a  stretch. 
Similarly,  it  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  the  ILO  was 
a  response  to  the  postwar  humanitarian  crisis  or  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sudden,  and  in  the  end  brief,  increase  in  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  labor  movement  vis-a-vis  their 
employers.  As  for  the  work  of  Nansen  and  the  refugee 
commission,  Cabanes  himself  shows  that  the  major  con¬ 
cern  of  the  international  authorities  was  repatriation  of 
refugees  and  the  restoration  of  social  order.  Indeed, 
Nansen  advocated  the  forcible  exchange  of  populations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  that  was  imposed  with  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  1923.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
even  he  would  argue  that  refugees  had  “rights,”  as  Cab¬ 
anes  admits  (p.  182).  Herbert  Hoover  too  was  no  ideal¬ 
ist:  he  sought  “to  destabilize  the  Soviet  regime  by  using 
food  as  a  weapon  against  Communism”  (p.  195).  Each 
case  individually  lacks  the  power  to  persuade  us  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new  age  of  transnational 
humanitarian  politics;  taken  together,  they  produce  only 
a  modest  multiplier  effect.  Most  surprising  is  that  the 
ICRC  and  the  national  Red  Cross  societies  are  left  out 
of  the  book,  despite  being  far  more  effective  and  endur¬ 
ing  in  the  long  run  than  were  Cabanes’s  agencies  in  con¬ 
structing  a  new  humanitarian  legal  order. 

Second,  Cabanes  has  a  problem  with  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  rights.  He  is  tempted  to  make  a  claim  here  that 
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the  humanitarian  moment  was  the  first  chapter  in  the 
rise  of  human  rights.  He  even  stabs  at  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion.  But  he  never 
makes  the  case  his  own,  perhaps  knowing  that  few  histo¬ 
rians  of  human  rights  would  find  it  persuasive.  This  is 
somewhat  contested  territory,  for  historians  of  human 
rights  have  tended  to  police  the  borders  of  their  field 
quite  vigorously,  keen  to  deter  any  encroachment  by 
scholars  working  on  humanitarian  philanthropy.  If  we 
understand  the  concept  of  human  rights  to  be  a  legal 
claim  to  universal  rights  inherent  in  every  living  person, 
regardless  of  nationality,  race,  or  religion,  then  clearly 
we  can  see  that  the  elites  who  were  running  the  League 
of  Nations,  dedicated  as  they  were  to  sustaining  hierar¬ 
chies  of  race,  empire,  and  gender,  were  not  ready  to  em¬ 
brace  such  an  expansive  concept  of  universal  rights.  Nor 
indeed  did  such  ideas  hold  much  appeal  even  in  the 
1940s  as  the  United  Nations  was  being  founded.  Various 
expressions  of  humanitarian  empathy,  or  claims  to  enti¬ 
tlements  by  one  social  group  or  other,  do  not  clear  the 
human  rights  threshold.  At  least,  that  has  become  the 
conventional  wisdom.  This  narrow  construction  of  the 
“human  rights  moment”  probably  needs  to  be  contested, 
and  Cabanes  could  have  taken  on  the  task.  But  he 
barely  lands  a  real  blow.  He  is  content  to  assert  that  hu- 
manitarianism  was  animated  by  a  belief  that  human  be¬ 
ings  should  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect, 
especially  when  they  are  in  need,  and  that  such  senti¬ 
ments  spurred  an  even  more  “radical  idea,”  that  of 


human  rights  (p.  312).  If  this  sounds  plausible,  maybe 
even  possible,  Cabanes  does  not  prove  the  point.  How 
humanitarian  ideas  led  to  the  construction  of  a  new  legal 
conception  of  human  rights,  Cabanes  does  not  demon¬ 
strate.  It  feels  like  a  missed  opportunity. 

Finally,  Cabanes  has  a  verbal  tick  that  reveals  a  larger 
problem:  every  important  event  in  the  book  is  deemed  a 
“turning  point.”  The  phrase  is  used  repeatedly  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  pp.  50,  139,  151,  171,  210,  243,  300,  301).  If  ev¬ 
erything  from  the  Nansen  Certificate  to  Russian  food 
aid  is  a  turning  point,  pretty  soon  we  will  find  ourselves 
turning  in  circles.  What  exactly  turned?  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  throughout  this  book  of  the  strong  continuities 
between  mid-nineteenth-century  philanthropy  of  the 
kind  championed  by  Henry  Dunant  and  his  Red  Cross 
movement,  through  the  massive  charity  efforts  triggered 
by  the  Great  War,  to  the  social  engineering  ambitions 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  even  up  to  the  1945  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations.  Cabanes  feels  impelled  to  in¬ 
sist  that  certain  agencies,  treaties,  or  administrative 
solutions  represent  decisive  breaks  with  the  past.  Yet  his 
own  evidence  suggests  a  process  of  acceleration  rather 
that  turning.  He  shows  Western  society  moving  ever 
faster  down  the  same  road  toward  a  future  of  intensified 
humanitarian  activity,  spurred  by  an  acute  sensibility 
about  the  need  to  provide  aid  and  protection  to  victims 
of  war. 

William  I.  Hitchcock 

University  of  Virginia 
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Eelco  Runia.  Moved  by  the  Past:  Discontinuity  and  His¬ 
torical  Mutation.  (European  Perspectives:  A  Series  in 
Social  Thought  and  Cultural  Criticism.)  New  York:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xv,  241.  Cloth  $40.00, 
e-book  $39.99. 

Moved  by  the  Past:  Discontinuity  and  Historical  Mutation 
is  a  beautiful  book,  thought  provoking  and  a  pleasure  to 
read.  The  author,  a  psychologist  and  practicing  novelist, 
writes  as  a  philosopher  of  history  who  is  unhappy  at 
professional  historians’  failure  to  engage  large  philo¬ 
sophical  questions  about  the  human  condition. 

Eelco  Runia  argues  against  both  historicism  and  pres- 
entism,  the  two  options  that  contemporary  history  writ¬ 
ing  offers  us  in  thinking  about  our  relationship  with 
pasts.  Historicism,  based  on  causal  explanations,  repre¬ 
sents  the  past  as  necessarily  leading  to  the  present.  Pre- 
sentism,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  past  is  fully 
past,  represents  the  past  as  derivative  of  the  present. 
Historicism  and  presentism,  apparent  opposites,  share 
certain  foundational  premises:  they  fetishize  “sources,” 
which  is  what  they  reduce  the  past  to;  produce  narra¬ 
tives  meant  to  establish  continuity  across  time;  shy  away 
from  philosophical  speculation  in  the  name  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  empirical;  but  also,  paradoxically,  prac¬ 
tice  “representationalism.”  Therefore,  they  are  neither 
able  to  engage  experiences  of  discontinuity  that  centrally 
mark  human  history,  nor  .grasp  the  common  human 
penchant  for  undertaking  unprecedented  and  novel  acts. 

A  critique  of  representationalism  is  at  the  heart  of 
Runia’s  argument.  Contemporary  history  writing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Runia,  is  imprisoned  in  representations. 
Pasts — understood  as  the  non-present,  the  absent — are 
literally  re-presented  in  the  present  through  historical 
narratives  and/or  imaging.  The  past  thus  seems  accessi¬ 
ble  only  as  representation,  which  is  then  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  meaning  through  hermeneutic  reading.  This, 
Runia  argues,  is  a  metaphorical  relationship  to  the  past, 
metaphor  being  the  mode  in  which  we  make  sense  of 
one  thing  by  putting  it  in  a  horizontal  relationship  with 
another.  So  we  make  meaning  of  the  past  by  referring  it 
to  the  present,  and  of  the  present  by  referring  it  to  the 
past,  producing  a  circularity  in  which  the  ontological 


status  of  the  past  becomes  irrelevant.  Runia,  however, 
proposes  that  the  past  is  not  absent,  that  it  has  presence; 
it  is  available  and  accessible  in  concrete  forms,  right 
here  right  now,  in  monuments,  artifacts,  places/topoi, 
and  above  all  in  culture  and  common  sense  that  are  of¬ 
ten  too  self-evident  to  be  noticed.  This  present  past  can 
surprise,  overwhelm,  move  us,  even  cause  us  to  take  rev¬ 
olutionary  leaps  and  invent  (not  imagine,  he  clarifies) 
the  truly  new.  This  is  the  reality  of  the  past,  a  reality 
that  is  barely  grasped  by  representational  realism.  This 
past  exists  in  a  metonymic  relationship  with  the  present. 
That  is,  this  past  exists  as  an  infra-  or  supra-register  of 
the  present  itself  in  a  part-to-whole  relationship  to  our 
present  being.  This  past  is  not  to  be  merely  read  for 
meaning,  but  confronted  in  terms  of  its  efficacy  to 
“move”  us.  Through  different  chapters  Runia  then  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  efficacy  of  the  present  past  by  describing 
commemoration  practices  across  societies  and  by  ex¬ 
plaining  how  historians  unwittingly  reproduce  in  them¬ 
selves  the  demeanor  of  the  past  protagonists  they  study. 

Runia’s  argument  about  the  presence  of  the  past  is 
powerful  and  convincing.  However,  there  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  here.  First,  Runia  argues  that  to  grasp 
the  presentness  of  pasts  we  need  to  translate  time  into 
space.  Only  by  approaching  the  past  as  a  topos  can  we 
acquire  the  angle  and  the  vantage  to  “see”  it  in  proxim¬ 
ity.  And  yet  it  has  precisely  been  this  technique  of  spati- 
alizing  time — seeing  other  places  as  other  times — that 
modern  European  philosophy,  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  most  of 
all,  has  harnessed  in  order  to  anthropologize  other  soci¬ 
eties  and  render  them  prehistorical.  Second,  many  pasts 
have  indeed  been  rendered  inaccessible,  especially 
where  colonial  epistemologies  conquered  precolonial 
pasts,  making  the  latter  not  only  irrelevant  in  modernity 
but  also  incomprehensible  in  present  terms. 

Having  established  the  presence  of  the  past,  Runia 
then  goes  on  to  explore  the  ontological  possibility  of  the 
“new.”  He  implicitly  critiques  modernity’s  conceit  that 
the  modern  is  about  the  purely  new  and  the  novel.  He 
shows,  through  a  study  of  classical  rhetoric  and  Aristote- 
lean  dialectics,  how  a  new  reality  is  produced  not  as  an 
invention  ex  nihilo,  but  as  a  hitherto  unthought  “third” 
worked  out  of  the  chemistry  between  already  existing 
points  and  counterpoints.  A  fabulous  reading  of  Leon 
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Trotsky’s  own  reading  of  Vladimir  Lenin  follows.  For 
Trotsky,  Lenin  “makes”  revolution  not  because  causes 
already  exist  in  the  immediate  past,  as  historians  are 
prone  to  say.  He  makes  revolution  by  first  positing  the 
revolution  as  an  already  “accomplished  fact”  (p.  168) 
and  then  by  forcing  himself  and  others  to  live  up  to  it. 

While  I  am  completely  with  Runia  in  his  description 
of  action  preceding  thought,  I  am  somewhat  uneasy 
with  what  seems  to  me  his  humanist  triumphalism,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  European  Enlighten¬ 
ment  narrative.  Runia  argues  that  humans,  as  psyche 
and  species,  necessarily  leave  the  comfort  of  the  known 
in  order  to  leap  into  the  unknown  future.  He  talks  of 
wars  and  revolutions  as  “sublime  historical  events”  a  la 
Alain  Badiou,  with  no  heed  for  the  non-canonical  and 
common  ways  in  which  things  and  people  might  effect 
change.  He  talks  of  humans  as  a  species  that  tames  na¬ 
ture  and  yet  produces  crises  (by  becoming  their  own  en¬ 
emies,  as  he  puts  it)  so  as  to  keep  human  evolution 
going  through  “heritable  variation”  (pp.  181-182)  and 
“hyper-adaptability,”  as  if  the  ecological  crisis  is  a  fairy 
tale  and  as  if  Bruno  Latour  and  Jane  Bennett,  who  so 
amply  demonstrate  the  entanglement  of  life  and  matter, 
have  not  happened  at  all. 

But  these  criticisms  do  not  take  away  from  the  power 
of  Runia’s  argument  about  the  presence  of  the  past. 
Moved  by  the  Past  is  a  must-read  for  all  of  us,  historians 
or  not,  because  it  is  a  complex  book  simply  written  and 
therefore  an  example  of  beautiful  writing. 

Prathama  Banerjee 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  Developing  Societies 

Jeremy  Black.  Contesting  History:  Narratives  of  Public 
History.  New  York:  Bloomsbury  Academic,  2014.  Pp. 
xix,  258.  Cloth  $100.00,  paper  $29.95. 

Jeremy  Black’s  expansive  and  illuminating  book  essen¬ 
tially  investigates  the  long  evolution  of  “the  role  of  the 
state  in  using  history”  (p.  7).  Drawing  on  numerous  case 
studies  from  around  30  countries — including  Austria, 
Brunei,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Germany,  Malaysia,  Sin¬ 
gapore,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States — Black  focuses 
on  “a  process  of  invented  tradition  stemming  from  the 
hegemonies  of  governmental  authority,  elite  power  and 
ideological  dominance,  including  that  of  religion” 
(p.  17).  Using  examples  of  monuments,  anniversaries, 
celebrations,  education  curricula,  film,  and  other  forms 
of  public  history,  he  shows  the  gamut  of  ‘“history  wars’ 
and  their  central  role  in  political  consciousness” 
(pp.  xii-xiii). 

Contesting  History:  Narratives  of  Public  History  thus  ex¬ 
tends  and  elaborates  Black’s  earlier  book,  Using  History 
(2005),  where  he  examined  the  reconstruction  of  the 
past  in  nation-states.  In  Using  History,  Black  argued  that 
“changes  in  the  public  usage  of  history  [rather  than  aca¬ 
demic  historians]  are  crucial  to  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  past,  and  that  these  developments  stem 
largely  from  current  political  shifts  and  pressures” 
(Using  History,  p.  2).  While  maintaining  this  position,  he 
now,  like  others,  such  as  John  Tosh,  contends  that 


“[historians  can  supply  a  kind  of  stability  to  political  de¬ 
bate  by  encouraging  the  avoidance  of  anachronism  and 
by  showing  the  respect  for  evidence  that  challenges  an- 
ecdotalism”  (Using  History,  p.  5).  With  so  many  compet¬ 
ing  historical  narratives  circulating  in  the  culture, 
“validation  in  accuracy”  (Using  History,  p.  214)  is  re¬ 
quired  from  experts.  For  Black,  this  “use  of  history  .  .  . 
is  especially  appropriate  for  liberal,  tolerant  societies” 
(Using  History,  p.  20). 

Such  a  contention  feeds  directly  into  an  older,  though 
ongoing  debate  about  “shared  authority,”  initially  raised 
in  the  U.S.  by  Michael  Frisch  in  1990  (A  Shared  Author¬ 
ity:  Essays  on  the  Craft  and  Meaning  of  Oral  and  Public 
History)  and  before  that  in  Australia  by  Brian  Crozier, 
and  a  more  recent  concern  over  “radical  trust.”  Unlike 
the  sharing  of  historical  authority,  radical  trust  involves 
professionally  trained  historians  relinquishing  their  influ¬ 
ence  as  experts  to  “the  public”  in  the  digital  age.  In  a 
recent  article  in  Public  History  Review  (“Online  and 
Plugged  In?  Public  History  and  Historians  in  the  Digital 
Age,”  21  [2014]:  1-19,  here,  p.  5),  Meg  Foster  reported 
U.S.  historian  James  B.  Gardner’s  foreboding  that  a 
radical  trust  approach  has  already  and  will  continue  to 
see  various  publics  exploit  history  to  shore  up  their  own 
desires  and  prejudices.  Black  acknowledges  these  dan¬ 
gers  and  concludes  his  book  with  the  observation  that 
the  “issue  for  educators  and  professional  historians  is 
how  best  to  engage  in,  and  with,  this  world”  (p.  214). 

Although  Black  briefly  acknowledges  the  role  of  tech¬ 
nology  in  this  new  and  rapidly  changing  world,  the  lack 
of  a  discussion  of  the  Internet  in  Contesting  History  is  a 
lacuna.  The  Internet — mentioned  once  (on  p.  200)  and 
not  by  name — has  not  only  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  histo¬ 
ries;  it  has  presented  further  challenges  to  academic  his¬ 
torical  authority.  As  Jorma  Kalela  has  observed  in  his 
work  Making  History:  The  Historian  and  Uses  of  the  Past 
(2012),  “the  hopelessness  of  academic  gate  keeping  ef¬ 
forts  regarding  the  study  of  the  past  is  starkly  illustrated 
by  web  2.0.”  Black  is  by  no  means  a  gatekeeper,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  array  of  historical  modes  in  the  world 
of  history.  But  his  positioning  of  “professional  histo¬ 
rians”  suggests  a  hierarchy  of  practitioners  rather  than  a 
spectrum  of  practices.  This  is  especially  problematic  for 
indigenous  communities  across  the  world.  And  it  has 
implications  for  Black’s  definition  of  history.  In  his  pref¬ 
ace,  Black  immediately  notes  that  “[h]istory  is  the  past 
and  the  accounts  offered  of  the  past”  (p.  ix),  which  he 
later  calls  “imaginative  engagement”  (p.  2).  But  some 
public  and  other  historians  would  say — as  did  Roy 
Rosenzweig  and  David  Thelen  in  The  Presence  of  the 
Past:  Popular  Uses  of  History  in  American  Life  (1998) — 
that  capital  “H”  history  is  an  academic  discipline,  one  of 
many  historical  practices,  all  of  which  are  personal,  con¬ 
tingent,  and  creative,  and  that  the  past  is  past. 

Contesting  History's  greatest  strength  lies  in  its  placing 
the  nation-state  back  on  center  stage  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  history  and  in  lucidly  demonstrating  public  history’s 
long  entanglement  with  the  rise  of  the  nation-state.  The 
book  presents  a  powerful  corrective  to  narrower 
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accounts  of  public  history  that  cast  the  field  as  a  product 
of  the  twentieth  century  or  late-twentieth-century  aca¬ 
deme,  and  it  will  be  a  valuable  text  for  students,  aca¬ 
demics,  public  history  practitioners,  and  communities. 

Paul  Ashton 

Australian  Centre  for  Public  History 

University  of  Technology,  Sydney 


COMPARATIVE/WORLD/TRANSNATIONAL 

John  L.  Brooke.  Climate  Change  and  the  Course  of 
Global  History:  A  Rough  Journey.  (Studies  in  Environ¬ 
ment  and  History.)  New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  xxi,  631.  $34.99. 

Among  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilizations  in  Turkey,  the 
early-twentieth-century  geographic  determinist  and  pop¬ 
ular  writer  Ellsworth  Huntington  found  clear  evidence 
of  progressive  desiccation  and  historical  climatic  changes 
or,  as  he  called  them,  “pulsations.”  The  result  was  his 
first  book,  The  Pulse  of  Asia  (1907),  where  he  argued 
for  the  power  of  physiography,  especially  climate,  to 
mold  the  habits  and  even  character  of  peoples,  conclud¬ 
ing  that  “geography  ...  is  the  basis  of  history  in  a  way 
that  is  not  generally  recognized;  and  that  climatic 
changes  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  course  of  human  progress”  for  all  nations  of 
the  world  (Huntington,  p.  359).  John  L.  Brooke’s  book, 
Climate  Change  and  the  Course  of  Global  History:  A 
Rough  Journey,  follows  this  tradition,  without  citing  it,  by 
depicting  on  the  cover  a  desiccated  landscape  with  an¬ 
cient  stone  works  in  the  foreground,  and  by  promising 
“a  venture  into  history  on  a  grand  scale”  (p.  1)  with  his¬ 
torical  support  for  punctuated  evolution  driven  to  “epi¬ 
genetic  rupture”  by  episodic  tectonic  and  cosmic 
upheavals  (p.  36). 

Practitioners  of  so-called  big  history  claim  to  be  pro¬ 
viding  a  framework  for  all  knowledge  by  incorporating 
cosmological,  geological,  biological,  anthropological,  and 
historical  insights  into  a  blended  narrative  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  humanity’s  place  within  it.  Such  historians 
think  telling  all-inclusive  ‘Vjust  so”  stories  will  increase 
the  reach  and  relevance  of  history;  most  historians  how¬ 
ever,  trained  to  eschew  grand  narratives,  see  such  prac¬ 
tices  as  little  more  than  interdisciplinary  and  rather 
undisciplined  forays  into  the  secondary  literature  of 
other  fields,  potentially  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Grand  narratives  based  on  what  we  now  know  and  value 
are  fragile  constructions  at  best.  For  example,  Hunting¬ 
ton’s  synthesis  of  climate  and  civilization  was  very  much 
a  product  of  its  era,  and  its  author,  drawing  as  he  did 
on  the  latest  deterministic  and  eugenic  theories  for  sup¬ 
port,  had  no  recourse  to  today’s  climate  dynamics. 
Imagine  a  historian  of  a  much  earlier  era,  say  1542,  set¬ 
ting  out  to  write  the  big  history  of  a  geocentric  universe. 
We  need  to  remember  that  today’s  science  will  soon  be 
tomorrow’s  history  of  science. 

The  book  at  hand  tells  an  important  story,  but  its  exe¬ 
cution  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Brooke’s  579-page 


narrative  spans  the  past  4.6  billion  years  of  earth  history 
(the  timing  is  approximate)  to  our  current  situation.  It 
incorporates  insights  gleaned  mainly  from  archaeology, 
anthropology,  and  environmental  history,  but  in  such  a 
grand  sweep  there  are,  notably,  no  protagonists.  While 
most  histories  are  written  in  the  past  tense,  Brooke  fre¬ 
quently  employs  the  conditional  tense;  for  example, 
when  discussing  sudden  glacial  vicissitudes:  “One  of 
these  climate  whiplash  sequences  might  have  marked  an 
abrupt  shift  from  Neanderthal  to  modern  humans  in 
Europe”  (p.  103),  or,  in  a  claim  containing  three  condi¬ 
tional  phrases:  “If  the  general  consensus  that  [the  an¬ 
cient  city  of]  Uruk  began  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth 
millennium  is  right,  it  is  possible  that  a  sudden  drought 
.  .  .  may  have  been  the  tipping  point”  (p.  207). 

The  volume  contains  numerous  small  and  (overly) 
complex  diagrams — squiggles  really — depicting  paleocli- 
matic  data  as  reconstructed  and  drawn  by  the  author.  It 
is  disconcerting  to  see  an  obviously  sincere  historian 
working  so  far  out  of  his  depth,  grasping  at  straws  in  the 
contingent  secondary  sources:  there  are  no  primary,  ar¬ 
chival  sources  in  the  book.  The  search  for  a  “prime  mov¬ 
er,”  or  the  cause-and-effect  forcing  of  a  complex  system 
like  the  climate,  with  billions  of  moving  parts,  is,  as  the 
author  admits,  “a  matter  of  considerable  debate”  (p.  37); 
it  is  also  an  impossible  quest,  and  has  been  so  since  Aris¬ 
totle  formulated  the  Meteorologica  of  the  sublunar  realm. 

There  are  inevitable  errors  in  such  a  vast  tome,  such 
as  that  “the  human  role  in  forcing  climate  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  as  far  back  as  1896”  (p.  476).  In  fact  the  French 
philosophes  and  the  American  colonists  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  “knew”  that  clearing  the  forests,  draining 
the  marshes,  and  settling  the  land  was  warming  the  cli¬ 
mate  (David  Hume,  “Of  the  Populousness  of  Ancient 
Nations,”  in  Essays:  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary 
[1875]).  Nor  is  Brooke  much  of  a  wordsmith:  “The  fifth 
phase  was  the  Second  Great  Super-Cycle  Expansion 
of  the  1950s  to  the  1970s”  (p.  554).  However,  the  great¬ 
est  disappointment  of  the  book,  among  many,  is 
how  the  author  drops  us  off  in  the  present  with  two 
very  sketchy  “global  solutions”  to  our  climate  problems: 
the  mere  mention  of  the  very  dangerous  idea  of 
“geoengineeering”  (p.  574)  and  the  possible  hope  for 
mobilizing  an  unspecified  “informed  political  will” 
(p.  579).  Better  not  to  end  a  global  macrohistory  by  in¬ 
voking  the  extremely  narrow  American  political  spec¬ 
trum.  A  revised  edition,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  might 
include  works  like  F.  Biermann,  et  al.,  “Navigating 
the  Anthropocene:  Improving  Earth  System  Gov¬ 
ernance,”  Science  335,  no.  6074  (2012):  1306-1307.  The 
path  ahead  may  be  a  rough  journey,  but  it  does  not 
need  to  be  a  “big  history.” 

James  Rodger  Fleming 

Colby  College 

Arash  Khazeni.  Sky  Blue  Stone:  The  Turquoise  Trade  in 
World  History.  (The  California  World  History  Library, 
no.  20.)  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xvii,  195.  Cloth  $65.00,  paper 
$29.95. 
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Global  commodities  are  usually  studied  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  the  Western  world,  or  to  Western  mar¬ 
kets  and  consumers.  Arash  Khazeni's  gracefully  written 
and  deeply  researched  study  of  turquoise  from  medieval 
to  modern  times  offers  a  rare  and  invaluable  glimpse  at 
non-Westem  producers,  traders,  and  consumers  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  alluring  stone.  The  core  sources  are  Persian 
books  of  stones,  or  jahavimama ,  some  of  them  quite  an¬ 
cient,  but  Khazeni's  blue  target  is  often  elusive,  and  to 
find  it  he  makes  use  of  many  other  materials,  from  Safa- 
vid  royal  annals  to  travelers'  accounts  to  poems  and 
other  literature.  Of  course  there  are  also  material  re¬ 
mains,  not  only  turquoise-studded  flasks,  scabbards,  war 
helmets,  and  other  artifacts  housed  in  museums,  but 
also  mosques  and  palaces,  not  inlaid  with  turquoise,  but 
rather  coated  with  tiles  glazed  turquoise  blue.  Khazeni 
reminds  us  that  the  stone  known  to  westerners  as 
“Turkish”  was  associated  with  victory  in  Persia,  where  it 
inspired  whole  turquoise  cities,  many  of  them  in  ruins 
today.  Color  was  key. 

Where  exactly  did  it  come  from,  this  sky-blue  stone? 
Khazeni  identifies  several  Eurasian  deposits,  but  we 
learn  right  away  that  premium  turquoise  came  from 
mines  outside  the  eastern  Iranian  city  of  Nishapur,  just 
west  of  Mashhad.  Here  miners  carefully  chipped  out 
hunks  of  aluminum-copper  phosphate,  known  in  Persian 
as  firuza,  which  were  then  polished  by  hand  and  traded 
or  given  up  as  tribute.  Khazeni  provides  prices  for 
stones  when  they  show  up  in  travelers’  accounts,  but  lo¬ 
cal  princes  as  well  as  the  Safavid  shahs  of  the  early  mod¬ 
ern  period  rarely  kept  accounts  of  gross  production  of 
luxury  items  of  this  kind.  The  same  was  true  of  their 
Timurid  predecessors  and  others.  Turquoise  was  not  a 
currency  or  even  a  quasi-currency,  in  part  because  its 
qualities  varied  considerably  from  stone  to  stone.  Often 
kept  outside  the  global  marketplace,  Nishapur’s  sky-blue 
stones  instead  found  their  place  in  the  Islamic  imperial 
gift  economy. 

Even  so,  turquoise  was  a  favorite  stone  among  Ti¬ 
betan  Buddhists,  followers  of  Brahmanic  traditions,  and 
many  others,  including  some  Christians.  Some  of  the 
fine  stones  of  Nishapur  found  their  way  outside  the  Is¬ 
lamic  world  to  Europe  thanks  to  roving  merchants  such 
as  the  intrepid  Huguenot  Jean  Chardin,  yet  even  Char¬ 
din  spent  considerable  effort  setting  turquoise  for  Safa¬ 
vid  rulers  in  exchange  for  diamonds  and  cash.  He  was 
but  a  hired  hand  in  the  service  of  the  gift  economy. 
Some  stones  reaching  Europe  were  ascribed  medicinal 
and  occult  powers  in  gem  books  similar  to  those  of  Eur¬ 
asia,  and  fine  Persian  turquoise  was  believed  to  ward  off 
bad  luck,  reduce  melancholy,  and  absorb  toxins.  Yet 
Khazeni  also  points  out  how  early  modem  Western  ob¬ 
servers,  including  the  early-seventeenth-century  alche¬ 
mist  Boetius  de  Boot,  were  loath  to  believe  that 
turquoise  was  inherently  powerful,  attributing  such  ben¬ 
efits  to  other  unnamed  occult  agents.  With  the  subse¬ 
quent  rise  of  the  New  Science  in  Europe  even 
turquoise’s  distinct  color  was  “demystified.” 

Khazeni  then  turns  to  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
European  imperialists  set  out  to  “rediscover”  lost  mines 


such  as  the  turquoise  works  of  Wadi  Maghara  in  Egypt. 
These  proved  disappointing  since  their  stones  lost  color 
upon  exposure  to  air,  but  in  Persia  under  the  Qajar  dy¬ 
nasty  (1794-1925),  there  was  a  parallel  push  to  reopen 
or  expand  the  mines  of  Nishapur.  In  several  fascinating 
Persian  translations  of  old  and  new  texts  relating  to 
New  World  mineral  discoveries,  from  Potosi  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  Khazeni  shows  how  Qajar  interest  in  Persia’s  own 
mineral  wealth  grew.  After  1850,  state-sponsored  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry'  and  royal  visits  yielded  new  descriptions  of 
Nishapur  and  other  knowm  deposits,  but  it  was  only  in 
the  1880s  that  Iranian  leaders  attempted  to  revive  the 
turquoise  trade.  Nasir  al-Din  Shah  (r.  1848-1896)  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  up  royal  concessions  under  strict  con¬ 
trols,  along  with  some  inputs  of  Western  technology,  but 
these  failed  in  the  face  of  local  opposition.  Fascinatingly, 
turquoise  mining,  like  that  of  many  other  gemstones 
worldwide,  resisted  “rationalization”  after  so  many  years 
of  “folk"  production.  There  was  a  rooted  turquoise  min¬ 
ing  culture  that  would  not  budge.  Even  so,  rising  de¬ 
mand  in  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  led  to  the  quick 
exhaustion  and  even  collapse  of  the  best  mines  of  Nisha¬ 
pur  by  the  mid-1890s. 

In  the  epilogue,  Khazeni  takes  us  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  where  in  these  same  decades  old  turquoise 
mines  were  being  “rediscovered”  and  exploited  on  a 
large  scale,  part  of  the  global  scramble  for  minerals  that 
followed  the  California  Gold  Rush.  Stones  from  the 
U.S.  Southwest,  although  very  rarely  of  such  quality  or 
beauty  as  those  of  Nishapur,  flooded  the  world  market. 
The  famous  New  Mexican  mines  of  Cerrillos  allegedly 
produced  a  comparable  product,  as  they  had  for  the  Az¬ 
tecs  and  their  predecessors  many  centuries  before,  but 
even  this  “new  Nishapur”  was  not  meant  to  last  in  a  rav¬ 
enous  Gilded  Age. 

This  is  a  small  and  elegant  book  that  modestly  hides 
the  author’s  extraordinary  linguistic  and  cultural  knowl¬ 
edge,  along  with  his  reach  across  disciplines  such  as  the 
histories  of  science,  medicine,  and  architecture.  The 
range  of  archival  materials  consulted  is  staggering. 
Another  move  toward  “re-Orientation,”  Sky  Blue  Stone: 
The  Turquoise  Trade  in  World  History  sets  a  high  bar  for 
anyone  attempting  a  global  study  of  a  rare  and  elusive 
commodity  whose  producers,  traders,  and  consumers 
were  often  content  to  ignore  the  West. 

Kris  Lane 

Tulane  University 

Claudia  Jarzebowski  and  Thomas  Max  Safley,  edi¬ 
tors.  Childhood  and  Emotion:  Across  Cultures,  1450- 
1800.  New  York:  Routledge,  2014.  Pp.  vi,  200.  Cloth 
$125.00,  paper  $49.95. 

Modern  parents  obsess  about  raising  the  emotionally 
aware  child,  and  no  wonder.  So-called  emotional  intelli¬ 
gence — the  ability  to  perceive,  understand,  control,  and 
evaluate  emotions — is  deemed  by  many  researchers  to 
be  a  key  predictor  of  children’s  ability  to  fit  in  at  home, 
get  along  with  peers,  do  well  at  school,  and  develop  a 
well-balanced  outlook  on  life.  Was  there  a  similar 
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concern  in  past  societies  and  if  so  how  did  children  ac¬ 
quire  emotional  knowledge? 

This  book  brings  together  two  fields:  the  history  of 
childhood,  which  is  experiencing  a  resurgence  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  relatively  new  and  rapidly  expanding  field 
of  the  history  of  emotions.  The  editors  claim  that  “the 
history  of  childhood  as  a  cultural  and  emotional  phe¬ 
nomenon”  has  attracted  little  scholarly  attention.  Even 
though  scholars  have  looked  at  “the  affective  relations 
between  parent  and  child,”  they  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  historical  and  social  construction  of  emo¬ 
tional  ties.  Based  on  legal  and  personal  records,  along 
with  educational  manuals,  books  of  customs,  and  hagi¬ 
ography,  the  chapters  examine  “the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  childhood  and  emotion  ...  in  the  early  modern 
world,  when  the  understanding  of  both  underwent  a 
fundamental  transformation”  (p.  viii).  The  authors  take 
it  as  a  given  that  children  were  seen  “as  a  social  group 
with  [their]  own  needs,”  although  “childhood  emerges 
as  a  function  not  of  gender  or  age,  but  rather  of  social 
relations”  (p.  10).  Children  were  pupils  and  beneficia¬ 
ries,  for  example.  The  book  is  not  about  families  per  se 
but  about  children  in  multiple  settings,  concentrating  on 
real  life  situations,  on  what  the  sources  tell  us,  and  on 
taking  a  child’s  point  of  view  when  possible.  The  collec¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  seeks  to  offer  a  comparative  approach 
and  to  provide  new  perspectives  on  “how  emotions 
shape  perceptions  of  children  and  childhood”;  on  “how 
emotions  lend  themselves  to  historical  investigation”; 
and  on  “how  children  can  be  understood  through  their 
experienced  and  assigned  emotions”  (p.  9). 

The  chapters  range  over  different  geographical  areas, 
time  periods,  and  themes.  They  include  the  type  of  feel¬ 
ings  sought  in  and  experienced  by  medieval  English  chil¬ 
dren,  the  emotional  dynamics  of  a  sixteenth-century 
Swiss  printing  family,  the  joy  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  and  found  in  young  Jewish  children,  the  intercul- 
tural  experience  of  Dutch  children  growing  up  in  Bata¬ 
via,  the  cultivation  of  pious  emotions  in  the  Pietist 
movement  in  eighteenth-century  Germany  and  in  the 
Puritan  community  in  early  modern  England,  the 
mourning  of  dead  children  in  seventeenth-century  Swe¬ 
den,  and  the  emotional  bonds  of  military  deserters  in 
eighteenth-century  France. 

Parents  in  the  past  were  concerned  about  and  usually 
responsible  for  the  emotional  socialization  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  “emotional  regime  of  early  modern  Ger¬ 
many”  (p.  84)  was  based  on  piety  and  discipline,  and 
passed  on  to  children  by  their  parents,  who  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  their  offspring’s  understanding,  experience,  and 
expression  of  emotion.  Obedience,  a  prime  value  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  young,  frequently  required  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  emotions,  and  children  were  trained  to  en¬ 
dure  rather  than  express  negative  feelings.  Puritan 
parents  were  also  entrusted  with  the  vital  task  of 
“preparing]  children  for  inclusion  in  the  puritan  emo¬ 
tional  community”  (p.  90).  Spiritual  instruction  in  fact 
was  viewed  as  “the  most  perfect  expression  of  parental 
love”  (p.  91).  Parents  had  to  teach  their  offspring  “the 
emotional  style  required  for  the  transformation  of  their 


heart”  (p.  92)  and  so  led  to  conversion.  Puritan  parents 
sought  to  arouse  “fear  of  God,  terror  of  premature 
death,  and  .  .  .  guilt  for  the  suffering  of  parents”  at  as 
young  an  age  as  possible,  achieving  “conversion  through 
‘Feare  and  Trembling’”  (p.  97).  “Children’s  practice  of 
the  prescribed  emotional  style  signalled  their  awaken¬ 
ing”  (p.  90). 

Naoko  Seriu’s  contribution  makes  imaginative  use  of 
the  “records  of  interrogations  of  deserters  by  the  high¬ 
way  police”  to  get  at  “the  meaning  that  deserters 
attached  to  family  ties,  and  in  particular  to  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  children”  (p.  171),  and  hence  Seriu  gains 
insight  into  affect  in  the  lower  classes.  Deserters  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  abandoning  their  families  for  the  army 
and  stressed  that  they  were  needed  to  provide  for  their 
family,  often  because  a  wife  was  sick,  pregnant,  or  had 
died.  Seriu  concludes  that  most  men  had  a  sense  of  duty 
to  wives,  children,  and  aged  parents.  This  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  earth-shattering  and,  as  she  acknowledges,  pleading 
family  duty  was  a  more  persuasive  argument  for  gaining 
a  release  than  was  complaining  of  abuse  from  superiors 
or  about  military  life  in  general. 

European  cultures  also  offered  non-parental  emo¬ 
tional  models  for  children.  According  to  medieval 
printed  texts,  children’s  feelings  were  “fleeting,  cogni¬ 
tively  undeveloped  and  inconsequential”  (p.  128).  Their 
warm  constitutions  made  children  generally  light¬ 
hearted,  but  young  people  were  incapable  of  true  cour¬ 
age,  deep  joy,  or  dry  choleric  rage.  Other  models  of 
affect  were,  however,  available  to  children.  Medieval  cy¬ 
cle  plays,  for  example,  portray  emotions,  and  church 
court  cases,  especially  those  concerning  marriage,  reveal 
evidence  of  affect  in  children.  The  tale  of  a  spiritually 
gifted  10-year-old  boy  was  used  as  a  model  by  German 
Pietists  to  help  young  men  cultivate  the  right  kind  of  pi¬ 
ous  emotions,  ones  that  were  “associated  with  rational 
and  orderly  behavior”  (p.  19).  The  model  of  ecstatic  fe¬ 
male  prophets  was  unsuitable  for  boys  because  the  latter 
“were  revered  not  for  their  innocence  or  humility,  but 
for  their  strength  and  their  ‘rational  love’”  (p.  23).  Chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  in  early  modern  Jewish  communities 
were  exhorted  to  rejoice  on  holy  days  and  festive  days. 
The  experience  of  joy  was  thus  “‘not  an  amorphous  sub¬ 
jective  feeling  but  rather  a  set  of  discrete  behaviors 
which  were  thought  to  create  the  proper  sentiment.’” 
Affect  so  “commanded  and  performed  in  a  non-sponta- 
neous  way”  (p.  31)  was  not  necessarily  less  genuinely 
felt. 

As  a  whole,  the  collection  does  contain  some  new  ma¬ 
terial  and  tackles  some  interesting  questions  but  offers 
little  to  specialists  in  the  field.  Too  many  concepts  are 
accepted  uncritically.  The  concept  of  emotional  commu¬ 
nity  is  employed  without  any  deconstruction  of  the  idea, 
the  term  “emotion”  used  without  a  qualm.  Only  the 
chapter  by  Philippa  Maddern  on  late  medieval  English 
children  discusses  the  problems  of  using  the  term  “emo¬ 
tion”  for  any  era  before  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
more  commonly  used  terms  in  medieval  and  early  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  of  “passion,”  “affection,”  and  “feeling”  do 
not  map  onto  modern  emotions.  Intriguing  perspectives 
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are  left  dangling  and  not  developed  in  the  book,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  suggestion  that  feelings  should  be 
understood  as  “modes  of  relationships”  and  thus  “rela¬ 
tionship  constellations”  should  be  investigated  (p.  61). 

Although  the  chapters  are  written  in  English,  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  not  up  to  date  in  the  secondary  literature 
on  the  history  of  emotions  or  parenting.  This  leads  to 
erroneous  and/or  simplistic  assertions.  The  claim  that 
letters  “have  been  grossly  neglected”  in  the  study  of  af¬ 
fect  (p.  74)  might  have  been  true  about  10  years  ago, 
but  recent  scholarship  relying  on  correspondence  to  in¬ 
vestigate  affect  abounds.  The  conclusion  that  parents 
had  different  emotional  attitudes  to  children,  with  fa¬ 
thers  being  stricter,  lacks  nuance  and  is  not  supported 
by  recent  work  on  fatherhood.  Similarly,  the  argument 
that  fathers  tried  to  exercise  control  over  sons  who  were 
claiming  more  freedom  could  have  been  developed  fur¬ 
ther  if  more  use  had  been  made  of  recent  scholarship 
on  the  bringing  up  of  elite  boys.  Interpreting  obedience 
as  a  mechanism  for  suppressing  affect  ignores  the  senti¬ 
ments  that  could  accompany  compliance. 

Linda  Pollock 

Tulane  University 

Heather  Miyano  Kopelson.  Faithful  Bodies:  Performing 
Religion  and  Race  in  the  Puritan  Atlantic.  (Early  Ameri¬ 
can  Places.)  New  York:  New  York  University  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  xiii,  371.  $45.00. 

As  scholars  of  the  last  decade  or  so  have  built  on  foun¬ 
dations  laid  by  historians  of  race  and  slavery  such  as 
Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  David  Brion  Davis,  and  Edmund 
S.  Morgan,  a  cohort  of  them  have  especially  focused 
their  attention  on  the  intersections  of  race  and  religion 
in  the  colonial  world.  Analyzing  the  experiences  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  Native  Americans,  and  Africans,  scholars  such 
as  Edward  E.  Andrews,  Joanna  Brooks,  Linford  Fisher, 
Travis  Glasson,  Rebecca  A.  Goetz,  David  J.  Silverman, 
and  this  reviewer  have  attempted  to  locate  the  construc¬ 
tions  and  negotiations  of  racial  identities  alongside  the 
dominant  religious  convictions.  In  Faithful  Bodies:  Per¬ 
forming  Religion  and  Race  in  the  Puritan  Atlantic, 
Heather  Miyano  Kopelson  admirably  continues  such  ef¬ 
forts.  Arguing  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
puritan  Atlantic  created  racial  identities  based  on  how 
they  defined  the  embodiments  of  their  faiths  and,  in 
turn,  practiced  those  faiths  in  their  bodies  (both  physical 
and  symbolic),  Kopelson  weaves  together  a  narrative 
based  on  thoughtful  albeit  often  conjectural  analyses  of 
her  various  sources,  complementing  and  complicating 
much  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  intersections  of  ra¬ 
cial  identities  and  religious  ideologies  in  the  puritan 
world  of  the  British  Atlantic. 

Kopelson  focuses  her  attention  in  Faithful  Bodies  on 
three  specific  Protestant  colonies — Bermuda,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Rhode  Island — within  what  she  labels  “the 
puritan  Atlantic”  of  the  seventeenth  century  (p.  10).  In 
these  communities,  then,  she  investigates  the  ways  the 
various  groups  of  peoples  living  within  their  respective 
borders  used  religion  to  make  sense  both  of  themselves 


and  of  those  living  around  them.  In  order  to  do  so, 
Kopelson  begins  part  I  by  discussing  the  ways  her  sub¬ 
jects  worked  to  define  properly  what  it  meant  for  one  to 
embody  faithfulness  within  the  puritan  tradition  of  the 
various  locales,  focusing  most  of  her  attention  on  the 
embodied  experiences  of  English  puritans,  Native  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  Africans.  Her  treatment  of  the  island  colony 
of  Bermuda  stands  perhaps  as  the  real  strength  of  this 
section  (and  the  remainder  of  the  book).  She  clearly 
shows  where  Bermuda  followed  suit  with  and  differed 
from  attempts  to  define  faithful  bodies  among  British 
communities  on  the  mainland  of  North  America.  These 
definitions  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  second  part 
of  her  study  where  Kopelson  analyzes  how  men,  women, 
and  children  of  varying  ethnicities  negotiated  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  their  own  bodies.  In  order  to  accomplish  such 
a  task  and  to  show  the  significance  that  religion  played 
in  these  negotiations,  she  broadens  the  scope  of  her  fo¬ 
cus,  adding  the  experiences  of  both  Irish  Catholics  and 
English  Quakers.  After  demonstrating  how  these  respec¬ 
tive  communities  performed  their  faithfulness,  Kopelson 
illustrates  some  of  the  ways  these  performances 
prompted  attempts  to  regulate  the  actions  of  faithful 
bodies.  Although  Kopelson  deftly  examines  how  these 
colonies  used  the  law  both  to  regulate  sexual  behavior 
and  to  racialize  their  respective  citizens,  this  reviewer 
found  the  final  section  the  most  difficult  to  connect  to 
her  overall  argument. 

One  of  the  real  strengths  of  Faithful  Bodies  is  Kopel- 
son’s  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  From  theological 
treatises,  sermons,  and  missions’  tracts  for  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  to  sermon  manuscripts,  official  colonial  records, 
statutes,  and  legal  documents,  Kopelson  deftly  and  crea¬ 
tively  interacts  in  provocative  ways  with  her  sources. 
Often  this  interaction  shines  through  with  close  and 
novel  readings  of  familiar  texts.  On  many  other  occa¬ 
sions,  though,  Kopelson  recognizes  that  a  fairly  straight¬ 
forward  reading  will  not  point  her  readers  toward  the 
intersections  of  race  and  religion  in  meaningful  ways.  In 
those  instances,  she  prefers  instead  to  follow  the  work 
of  scholars  such  as  Daniel  Richter  in  Facing  East  from 
Indian  Country:  A  Native  History  of  North  America 
(2001)  and  “look  over  [the]  shoulders”  of  historical  sub¬ 
jects  (p.  28).  Such  gazing  certainly  leads  to  a  fair 
amount  of  conjecture,  which  Kopelson  recognizes  and 
admits  in  the  manner  in  which  she  discusses  her  specu¬ 
lations  and  uncertainties  at  these  moments.  In  the  end, 
her  thoughtful  suppositions  work  well  alongside  the 
more  traditional  readings  of  sources  in  Faithful  Bodies. 
Taken  together,  Kopelson’s  nuanced  readings  of  such 
varied  sources  make  it  clear  that  identity  mattered  in 
the  seventeenth-century  puritan  Atlantic  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Bermuda.  Furthermore,  she 
makes  it  evident  that  both  religion  and  race  factored 
into  those  colonial  identities. 

In  the  end,  Faithful  Bodies:  Performing  Religion  and 
Race  in  the  Puritan  Atlantic  offers  an  innovative  and 
much-needed  look  into  the  creation  of  racial  identities 
in  the  colonial  Atlantic.  By  situating  the  connections  of 
religion  and  race  in  Bermuda  alongside  similar 
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developments  in  other  colonies,  Kopelson  paves  the  way 
for  future  work.  The  embodied  experiences  of  colonists 
throughout  the  colonial  world  certainly  elicited  similar 
performances  as  those  Kopelson  explores  here.  Her 
thoughtful  and  creative  readings  in  Faithful  Bodies  ought 
to  excite  future  scholars  as  they  consider  analyzing  the 
nexus  of  racial  identities  and  religious  ideologies  in  the 
colonial  worlds. 

Richard  A.  Bailey 

Canisius  College 

Guy  Chet.  The  Ocean  Is  a  Wilderness:  Atlantic  Piracy 
and  the  Limits  of  State  Authority,  1688-1856.  Amherst: 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xvii,  157 
$22.95. 

There  has  been  tension  in  recent  Atlantic  scholarship 
between  historians  who  want  to  study  empires  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  world  and  those  who  are  interested  in  transna¬ 
tional  forces.  Students  of  empire  stress  discrete  factors 
that  shaped  imperial  lives.  They  tend  to  focus  on  British 
borders,  French  laws,  Spanish  military  forces,  and  Dutch 
policies,  for  example.  Transnational  histories  de-empha- 
size  forms  of  state  power  and  exceptionalities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  transnational  studies  typically  highlight  connections 
that  defied  all  sorts  of  boundaries.  Guy  Chet’s  latest 
book  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  inability  of  the  early 
modern  state  to  enforce  laws  on  and  around  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean. 

The  primary  contention  of  The  Ocean  Is  a  Wilderness: 
Atlantic  Piracy  and  the  Limits  of  State  Authority,  1688- 
1856  is  that  British  and  U.S.  governments  failed  to  stop 
maritime  lawbreakers  from  the  late  seventeenth  century 
to  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Chet  argues  that  pirates 
and  smugglers  enjoyed  widespread  support  around  the 
Atlantic  world  until  changing  economic  conditions  de¬ 
creased  their  efficacy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  no 
point  during  this  time  period  did  naval  expeditions  and 
anti-piracy  laws  diminish  this  support  or  the  behavior  it¬ 
self.  The  continuance  of  illicit  acts  demonstrates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chet,  the  limits  of  Anglo-American  state 
authority. 

Chet’s  Atlantic  world  looks  very  much  like  Holly¬ 
wood’s  version  of  the  Wild  West.  In  fact,  the  author 
himself  states  that  “[tjhis  state  of  affairs  reflected  the 
Wild-West  practices  and  conventions  of  maritime  trade 
in  general,  and  Atlantic  trade  in  particular”  (p.  38). 
Four  short  chapters  comprising  less  than  90  pages  inves¬ 
tigate  different  aspects  of  this  untamed  frontier.  Chapter 
1  focuses  on  the  “chronic  violence  and  lawlessness” 
that,  according  to  Chet,  defined  all  transatlantic  com¬ 
mercial  life.  Civilization  stopped  at  Atlantic  shorelines 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws  on  the  ocean  was  “difficult 
and  uncommon,  if  not  wholly  nonexistent”  (p.  23). 
Widespread  understanding  of  this  lack  of  enforcement 
made  extralegal  trading  practices  and  armed  commerce 
the  norm  among  coastal  communities.  In  the  second 
chapter,  Chet  discusses  failed  government  efforts  to  con¬ 
vince  the  masses  of  the  criminality  of  piracy  and 


smuggling.  Coastal  communities  defied  state  authority 
and  continued  to  engage  in  these  illicit  acts  because 
most  people  “did  not  consider  them  to  be  illegal  or  dis¬ 
reputable”  (p.  32).  Chapter  3  depicts  maritime  insurance 
providers  as  both  the  victims  and  the  enablers  of  piracy. 
Merchants  took  out  insurance  policies  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  any  loss.  As  such,  piracy  “did  not  cut  that 
deeply  into  merchants’  profits”  (p.  52),  and  insurers 
were  left  “holding  the  bag.”  They  were  the  only  ones 
who  lobbied  governments  for  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  they  were  in  the  minority.  The  final  chapter  on 
smuggling  is  actually  the  largest  part  of  the  book.  Here, 
Chet  maintains  that  there  was  a  “vast  black  market”  in 
the  Atlantic  world  (p.  88).  Pirates  and  smugglers  created 
this  bootleg  system.  Government  authorities  not  only 
failed  to  eradicate  widespread  illegal  commercial  activ¬ 
ity,  state  officials  were  also  deeply  complicit  in  its  per¬ 
petuation. 

Chet  is  surely  right  that  the  continuation  of  piracy 
and  smuggling  throughout  the  early  modern  Atlantic 
world  underscores  the  limits  of  state  authority.  His  book 
provides  a  number  of  intelligent  pathways  for  additional 
scholars  who  particularly  want  to  make  the  case  that  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  government  did 
not  have  much  control  over  people’s  maritime  pursuits. 
Chet  has  read  widely  and  deeply  in  the  history  of  piracy 
and  smuggling.  Readers  interested  in  these  topics  will 
find  bibliographic  treasure  troves  in  this  book. 

There  is  also  much  left  unexplored  in  this  provocative 
study.  If  maritime  insurance  providers  were  “the  pri¬ 
mary  victims  of  piracy”  (p.  52),  then  why  did  such  prom¬ 
inent  corporations  as  the  Royal  African  Company  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  write  numerous  letters  to  the 
Admiralty  complaining  about  the  ill  effects  of  piracy 
and  demanding  additional  convoys  and  the  state-spon¬ 
sored  extermination  of  sea-borne  criminals?  If  there  was 
“widespread  embrace  and  support”  (p.  44)  of  piracy, 
then  why  was  “piracy”  such  a  loaded  term?  Why  was 
the  word  used  in  so  many  contexts  explicitly  to  dehu¬ 
manize  enemies?  If  the  distinctions  that  historians  of  pi¬ 
racy  and  privateering  have  drawn  between  the  two 
activities  are  “purely  academic  and  semantic”  (p.  29) 
and  “a  misrepresentation  of  actual  commercial  practices 
and  conventions  in  the  early  modern  era”  (p.  28),  then 
why  were  pirates  publicly  executed  and  not  privateers? 
Finally,  the  British  navy  may  not  have  been  all-powerful, 
but  was  it  truly  “impotent”?  Were  not  British  naval  con¬ 
voys,  expeditions,  and  press  gangs  extensions  of  state 
power  that  forcefully  impacted  the  lives  of  maritime  la¬ 
borers,  merchants,  and  their  families  around  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  world,  to  say  nothing  of  enemies  of  the  state? 
Addressing  these  questions  would  have  lengthened  the 
book,  to  be  sure.  But,  adding  another  layer  of  complex¬ 
ity  to  this  frontier  story  of  boundless  agency  would  have 
strengthened  the  case  that  the  durability  of  piracy  and 
smuggling  equaled  the  weakness  of  government  policies, 
laws,  and  military  force. 

Christopher  P.  Magra 

University  of  Tennessee 
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Roquinaldo  Ferreira.  Cross-Cultural  Exchange  in  the 
Atlantic  World:  Angola  and  Brazil  during  the  Era  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  (African  Studies,  no.  121.)  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2012.  Pp.  xiii,  262.  $99.00. 

Portuguese  involvement  in  the  transatlantic  slave  trade 
was  by  far  the  longest  of  that  of  any  European  empire, 
beginning  in  the  1440s  and  continuing  until  Brazil  finally 
abolished  slavery  in  1888  (the  last  place  in  the  Americas 
to  do  so).  In  this  period,  lasting  well  over  400  years, 
Portuguese  vessels  carried  over  45  percent  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans  who  were  forcibly  transported  across  the  Atlantic. 
Portugal’s  lone  colony  in  the  Americas,  Brazil,  was  the 
single-largest  destination,  receiving  over  40  percent  of 
all  arrivals.  Half  of  the  slaves  who  arrived  in  Brazil 
came  from  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  which  was 
also  the  most  important  source  of  slaves  for  all  of  the 
Americas,  accounting  for  approximately  25  percent  of 
total  slave  departures.  This  southern  wheel  of  the  slave 
trade  was  not  just  remarkable  for  the  number  of  slaves 
it  involved,  but  also  for  the  direct  connections  that  de¬ 
veloped  between  Angola  and  Brazil,  with  relatively  less 
European  involvement  compared  to  other  arms  of  the 
trade.  Transit  and  contact  between  these  two  Portu¬ 
guese  colonies,  which  lay  at  the  same  latitude  (taking 
into  account  Brazil’s  significantly  larger  size),  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  southern  Atlantic’s  systems  of  winds  and 
currents.  Thus,  the  so-called  Portuguese  slave  trade, 
more  so  than  any  other,  had  a  distinctly  colonial  bent. 

Despite  its  importance,  the  historiography  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  slave  trade  has  received  proportionally  less  at¬ 
tention  in  the  scholarship,  especially  compared  to  the 
British  trade.  The  now  classic  work  is  Joseph  Calder 
Miller’s  770-page  tome,  Way  of  Death:  Merchant  Capital¬ 
ism  and  the  Angolan  Slave  Trade,  1730-1830  (1988), 
which  situates  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  in  the  wider 
context  of  imperial  transformations  throughout  the  piv¬ 
otal  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Beyond 
filling  a  significant  gap  in  the  historiography  of  the  slave 
trade,  Miller’s  groundbreaking  work  greatly  enhanced 
our  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  the  trade  to 
the  political  economy  of  empire,  and  it  provided  a  de¬ 
tailed  regional  study  of  Angola  and  analyzed  the  close 
ties  that  developed  between  Angola  and  Brazil.  The 
quarter  century  since  Miller’s  work  was  published  has 
seen  an  explosion  in  research  about  all  aspects  of  the 
slave  trade,  bolstered  in  no  small  part  by  the  data  made 
accessible  by  the  online  Trans-Atlantic  Slave  Trade 
Database  (first  published  as  a  CD-ROM  in  1999  and 
launched  as  a  public  website  via  Emory  University  in 
2008).  More  recent  trends  in  the  historiography  have 
tilted  toward  a  microhistorical  and  biographical  ap¬ 
proach,  seeking  to  put  a  human  face  on  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  trade,  and  also  documenting  the 
complexities  and  messiness  of  the  various  human  ex¬ 
changes  that  made  up  the  trade. 

Roquinaldo  Ferreira  builds  on  Miller’s  foundation, 
venturing  into  the  Angolan  hinterland  and  also  tracing 
connections  between  Angola  and  Brazil,  while  following 
the  more  recent  historiographical  trends  by  framing  his 


work  around  a  series  of  case  studies.  Although  the  book 
is  rooted  in  Angola,  it  explores  the  colony’s  close  ties  to 
Brazil,  both  by  following  several  individuals  back  and 
forth  across  the  Atlantic,  and  by  highlighting  the  role  of 
Brazilian  merchants  who  lived  in  Angola.  The  two  Por¬ 
tuguese  colonies  functioned  as  an  integrated  region 
linked  by  the  ocean,  Ferreira  argues,  even  after  Brazil’s 
independence  in  1822.  The  first  three  chapters  outline 
the  role  of  Africans  in  developing  extensive  itinerant 
trading  networks  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  region,  as 
well  as  their  role  in  changing  colonial  legal  systems,  in 
response  to  Brazil’s  increasing  demand  for  slaves 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  examines  transformations  in  the  political,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  cultural  landscapes  of  Angola  as  the  trade  ex¬ 
ploded  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ferreira  shifts  the  focus  from  imperial  processes  and 
structures  to  colonial  subjects,  relying  on  a  series  of  col¬ 
orful  vignettes  to  make  his  point.  There  are  two  impor¬ 
tant  take-aways  here:  first,  that  the  African  role  in 
developing  source  regions  for  the  slave  trade — the  peo¬ 
ple,  politics,  and  cultures  beyond  empire — is  vital  for 
understanding  the  trade’s  complexities;  second,  that  the 
trade  was  intertwined  with  significant  cross-cultural  ties 
between  Africa  and  the  Americas,  which  had  their  own 
dynamic  beyond  those  of  empire.  For  all  the  richness  of 
the  case  studies,  there  are  some  limitations  to  the  micro- 
historical  and  biographical  approach.  There  are  places 
where  more  attention  to  wider  political  and  economic 
frameworks  of  empire  would  have  been  helpful.  Given 
the  book’s  emphasis  on  cultural  exchange,  the  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  creolization,  confined  to  the  epilogue,  is 
rather  perfunctory,  and  the  offhand  dismissal  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  Atlantic  creole  (seemingly  applicable  in  some 
form  to  many  of  the  people  who  populate  the  book)  is 
somewhat  puzzling.  That  said,  the  book  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  historiographies  of  the  Atlantic 
world  and  the  transatlantic  slave  trade.  Ferreira  has 
made  his  case  that  “Brazilian  history  is  an  integral  part 
of  Angolan  history,  and  vice-versa”  (p.  240),  with  evi¬ 
dence  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  archival  sources 
from  around  the  Atlantic.  Although  the  Angola/Brazil 
nexus  was  in  many  ways  sui  generis,  the  documentation 
of  trans-colonial  exchanges  is  a  useful  model  for  histo¬ 
rians  of  the  Atlantic  world  who  eschew  a  top-down  ap¬ 
proach.  The  book  contributes  to  a  growing  body  of 
work  that  analyzes  the  complex,  multi-faceted  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Africans  to  the  cultural  formations  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  world. 

Linda  M.  Rupert 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Jeffrey  R.  Kerr-Ritchie.  Freedom’s  Seekers:  Essays  on 
Comparative  Emancipation.  (Antislavery,  Abolition,  and 
the  Atlantic  World.)  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xxvi,  229.  Cloth  $39.95,  e- 
book  $39.95. 

Traffickers  transported  between  12.5  and  13  million 
enslaved  Africans  to  the  Americas  in  35,000  unique 
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slaving  voyages  between  1514  and  1870.  Of  these,  per¬ 
haps  11  million  survived  the  Middle  Passage  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Five  million  of  those  Africans  arrived  in 
Brazil,  five  million  in  the  Caribbean  islands,  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  in  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
in  various  locales  in  South  America.  African  slaves  la¬ 
bored  on  farms  and  plantations,  in  mines,  in  port  cities, 
and  at  sea.  They  resisted  enslavement  in  various  ways, 
including  rebellion,  self-liberation  (such  as  flight  from 
an  owner),  and  the  creation  of  wide-ranging  networks  of 
communication.  Focusing  on  the  “century  of  emancipa¬ 
tion”  (1780s-1888)  (p.  xii),  Jeffrey  R.  Kerr-Ritchie 
points  to  the  necessity  of  comparative  analyses  of  the 
macrohistories  of  liberation  and  the  “thousands  of  small 
emancipations  across  the  nineteenth-century  Americas” 
(p.  54). 

A  major  problem  in  the  teaching  and  publications  re¬ 
lated  to  slave  emancipations  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  a  focus  on  the  North  Atlantic  world  and  on 
“conventional  spatial,  temporal,  and  conceptual  catego¬ 
ries”  (p.  xvii).  As  one  example  among  many,  numerous 
U.S.  universities  offer  courses  on  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  with  minimal  attention  to  the  critical 
role  of  the  Haitian  Revolution  (1791-1804)  in  giving  an¬ 
imus  to  defenders  and  critics  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  U.S.  South.  This  lacuna  occurs  even  in  courses 
devoted  to  African  American  histories  and  cultures, 
which  tend  to  focus  on  North  America.  Many  factors 
have  contributed  to  such  an  approach,  including  a  per¬ 
vasive  sense  of  U.S.  and  British  exceptionalism  (heroic 
abolitionists,  seizures  of  slave  vessels  by  the  British 
Squadron  between  1817  and  1870,  the  “unfinished  revo¬ 
lution”  of  U.S.  Reconstruction  [1865-1875],  etc.)  and 
the  difficulties  of  integrating  research  from  diverse  re¬ 
gions  in  the  Atlantic  world  (such  as  reading  and  inter¬ 
preting  primary  documents  written  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese). 

Kerr-Ritchie  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  his  goal 
is  to  shed  new  light  on  international  abolition  by  center¬ 
ing  his  analysis  on  people  of  African  descent  and  their 
capacity  to  look  and  move  beyond  local,  ethnic,  and  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  (p.  xviii).  Self-liberators  seized  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  break  their  chains  of  enslavement.  They  took 
off  and  headed  north  (to  Canada),  south  (to  Mexico  or 
Florida),  to  the  U.S.  West,  and  to  Caribbean  islands. 
During  the  wars  that  raged  across  the  Americas  during 
the  Age  of  Revolution  (1750-1850),  thousands  of  slave 
soldiers  fought  for  their  freedom.  They  joined  both  pa¬ 
triots  and  loyalists  during  the  American  Revolution. 
They  defeated  powerful  armies  sent  from  France,  En¬ 
gland,  and  Spain  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  They 
played  a  decisive  role  in  victories  achieved  by  the  patriot 
armies  of  generals  Jose  de  San  Martin  and  Simon  Boli¬ 
var  and  the  Union  Army  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Indeed,  “war  was  the  mother  of  emancipation  as  slaves 
seized  opportunities  for  liberation  during  political  up¬ 
heavals”  (p.  106).  During  the  “General  Strike”  carried 
out  by  slaves  during  the  U.S.  Civil  War  (as  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois  described  it),  many  of  the  500,000  slaves  who  ar¬ 
rived  to  Union  lines  were  women  and  children  (p.  108). 


Former  slaves  continued  to  engage  in  general  strikes  af¬ 
ter  liberation,  which  profoundly  impacted  labor  relations 
and  political  consciousness  among  freedpeople.  Based 
on  a  wealth  of  data,  the  author  notes  that  across  the 
Americas  commodity  production  quickly  declined  after 
emancipation.  As  a  result,  planters  and  elites  looked  to 
other  sources  of  labor  (indentured  workers,  immigrant 
workers,  various  types  of  coerced  labor). 

A  theme  that  runs  through  the  book  is  the  ways  in 
which  African  and  creole  (born  in  the  Americas)  slaves 
pondered  their  histories  and  strategies  of  resistance. 
The  beacon  of  Haiti’s  revolution  shined  brilliantly  across 
the  Americas  and  throughout  the  Atlantic  world  after 
independence  was  declared  in  1804.  Slaves  and  freed¬ 
people  gained  inspiration  from  this  event.  It  was  also 
Du  Bois,  a  keen  observer  of  comparative  emancipations, 
who,  a  century  after  the  upheaval  in  Haiti,  in  The  Souls 
of  Black  Folk  (1903),  alluded  to  “Toussaint  the  Savior.” 
Kerr-Ritchie  also  discusses  slave  resistance  over  two 
generations  in  southern  Louisiana.  A  conspiracy  in  1795 
near  Pointe  Coupee  was  followed  by  the  forging  of  a 
slave  army  of  500  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Deslondes  with  plans  to  attack  New  Orleans  in  1811  (re¬ 
cently  described  by  Daniel  Rasmussen  as  “America’s 
largest  slave  revolt”).  Thirty  years  later  another  ‘“sys- 
temized  plan’”  caused  widespread  panic  between  Bayou 
Sara  and  Natchez  (p.  77).  And  then,  in  1862,  an  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out  along  the  Mississippi,  upriver  from 
New  Orleans.  Kerr-Ritchie  writes  that  “this  suggests  a 
tradition  of  slave  revolt  over  generations  in  a  coastal  re¬ 
gion  linked  to  the  Caribbean  and  broader  Atlantic 
world”  (p.  78).  I  had  hoped  that  the  author  would  have 
written  more  on  this  topic.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  news  of  Haiti,  the  Great  African  Slave  Revolt  of 
1825  in  Cuba,  Jamaica’s  “Baptist  Revolt”  of  1831,  and 
of  Frederick  Douglass  filtered  into  upcountry  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  and  inspired  slaves  to  resist. 

Kerr-Ritchie  adeptly  weaves  together  rich  social  his¬ 
tory  and  international  political  economy.  This  is  no 
small  task.  He  provides  a  lot  of  evidence  to  support  his 
analyses,  along  with  an  extensive  bibliography.  Free¬ 
dom’s  Seekers:  Essays  on  Comparative  Emancipation  is 
subaltern  history  at  its  best.  This  work  is  one  of  the 
most  informative  and  important  books  focusing  on 
emancipations  and  the  Atlantic  world  published  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

Dai.f.  T.  Graden 

University  of  Idaho 

Ana  Lucia  Araujo.  Shadows  of  the  Slave  Past:  Memory, 
Heritage,  and  Slavery.  (Routledge  Studies  in  Cultural 
History,  no.  30.)  New  York:  Routledge,  2014.  Pp.  xvii, 
250.  $125.00. 

This  book  offers  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  public  memory 
of  slavery  around  the  Atlantic  Basin,  from  Goree  Island 
in  Senegal,  to  the  African  Burial  Ground  in  New  York 
City,  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Black 
Men  in  Salvador,  Brazil,  to  name  only  a  few  of  its  many 
stopping  points.  New  information  and  powerful  insights 
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abound  on  nearly  every  page.  The  book  examines  di¬ 
verse  representations  of  slavery  and  finds  most  of  them 
wanting  in  the  complexity  and  provocation  historians 
might  wish  for.  As  Ana  Lucia  Araujo  argues,  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  and  perspectives  of  the  various  social 
actors  behind  monuments,  museums,  and  other  heritage 
sites  often  push  the  representations  toward  fulfilling  par¬ 
ticular  political  or  emotional  agendas  and  away  from  the 
goals  of  historical  accuracy  and  accountability.  Following 
on  her  earlier  book,  Public  Memory  of  Slavery:  Victims 
and  Perpetrators  in  the  South  Atlantic  (2010),  and  several 
edited  volumes  on  related  subjects,  Shadows  of  the  Slave 
Past:  Memory,  Heritage,  and  Slavery  confirms  Araujo  as  a 
leading  scholar  of  the  memory  of  slavery,  and  one  with 
a  distinctively  (perhaps  uniquely)  broad  perspective  on 
this  important  subject. 

The  book  operates  along  several  lines  of  comparison. 
Most  significant  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  These  countries  are  the  primary  case  studies 
for  three  central  chapters:  one  exploring  the  memory  of 
the  slave  trade  in  New  World  sites  of  disembarkation, 
another  considering  the  commemoration  (or  lack 
thereof)  of  slave  labor  at  heritage  sites  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  third  analyzing  the  memorialization  of 
“Great  Emancipators”  (Abraham  Lincoln  and  Princess 
Isabel  “the  Redeemer”).  The  compelling  first  chapter  of 
the  book  offers  a  more  transnational  approach,  examin¬ 
ing  how  the  visual  culture  and  written  narratives  of  the 
British  antislavery  movement  shaped  representations  of 
African  captivity  throughout  the  Atlantic  world,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  present,  when  films,  museum  exhibits,  and 
monuments  continue  to  draw  on  the  tropes  and  images 
of  British  abolitionism  to  create  an  oversimplified  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  millions  of  Africans  became  enslaved. 
Another  chapter  focuses  on  West  Africa,  investigating 
heritage  sites  associated  with  the  slave  trade  in  Ghana, 
Benin,  and  Senegal.  This  chapter  develops  especially  ef¬ 
fectively  a  major  sub-theme  of  the  book:  the  comparison 
of  the  public  memorialization  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  with  that  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  changing  of  the  comparative  frame  from  chapter 
to  chapter  in  some  ways  constrains  the  book’s  overall 
coherence.  For  instance,  the  final  chapter  explores  pub¬ 
lic  commemorations  (especially  statuary)  of  slave  rebels 
and  maroons,  with  a  focus  on  Brazil  and  other  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries.  Despite  following 
three  chapters  comparing  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
this  analysis  of  “iconic  rebels”  treats  the  United  States 
only  peripherally,  and  then  primarily  as  the  origin  point 
for  more  compliant  slave  figures,  such  as  Uncle  Tom 
and  Mammy  (several  times  conflated  in  the  text  with 
the  Jamaican  maroon  figure  Nanny).  But  Araujo  does 
not  explain  this  shift  in  focus.  If  public  monuments  of 
rebellious  slaves  are  less  commonly  found  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America,  it  would 
seem  worth  remarking  and  reflecting  on  that  divergence. 
One  might  wish,  too,  that  the  various  countries  dis¬ 
cussed  in  that  final  chapter  (including  Jamaica,  Venezu¬ 
ela,  and  Mexico),  each  with  its  distinctive  history  of 
slavery,  might  have  appeared  in  earlier  chapters  of  the 


book.  Still,  if  a  more  consistent  focus  would  have  made 
for  a  more  precise  overarching  narrative,  Araujo’s 
choices  of  sources  and  contexts  make  sense  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  questions  she  investigates  in  each  chapter. 

Araujo  brings  an  incisive  critical  eye  to  the  historical 
sites  she  studies.  While  this  perspective  is  helpful  in 
identifying  the  hidden  narratives  and  politics  at  work  be¬ 
hind  public  representations  of  slavery,  it  is  somewhat 
less  productive  in  moving  readers  toward  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  more  intellectually  and  morally  rigor¬ 
ous  public  portrayals  of  slavery  might  be.  For  example, 
Araujo  divides  Brazilian  museum  exhibits  about  slavery 
into  two  categories,  those  that  “represent  slavery  only  by 
underscoring  physical  punishments,”  thus  emphasizing 
the  victimization  of  enslaved  people,  versus  those  “pre¬ 
senting  slavery  within  the  broad  framework  of  labor, 
concealing  the  atrocious  living  and  working  conditions 
of  the  enslaved”  (p.  137).  Although  Araujo  points  to 
this  division  as  a  problem,  it  seems  reasonable  that  most 
museums  would  emphasize  one  or  another  aspect  of 
slavery,  depending  on  the  materials  in  their  collections, 
the  primary  focus  of  their  programming,  and  the  constit¬ 
uencies  they  serve.  Shadows  of  the  Slave  Past  frequently 
critiques  public  representations  for  continuing  “to  place 
the  populations  of  African  descent  in  a  position  of  abso¬ 
lute  victimhood,  denying  them  any  kind  of  agency” 
(p.  42).  But  a  better  approach  is  by  no  means  easy  or 
obvious.  Academic  historians  have  been  debating  for 
two  generations  how  to  configure  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  agency  and  power  in  the  historiography  of  slav¬ 
ery.  How  should  museum  professionals  and  other  public 
historians  translate  these  complex  scholarly  debates  into 
accessible  and  meaningful  public  programming?  Arau¬ 
jo’s  analysis  might  have  been  more  effective  had  it  taken 
more  seriously  and  sympathetically  the  constraints  and 
challenges  faced  by  those  seeking  to  present  the  slave 
past  to  modern  audiences. 

With  its  lucid  prose,  rich  illustrations,  and  provocative 
case  studies,  this  would  be  an  excellent  book  for  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  seminar  discussion  were  it  not 
for  the  steep  price  tag.  Even  so,  Shadows  of  the  Slave 
Past  deserves  a  wide  readership  of  both  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  historians,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  historical  memory  and  social  justice. 

Margot  Minardi 

Reed  College 

Lundy  Braun.  Breathing  Race  into  the  Machine:  The 
Surprising  Career  of  the  Spirometer  from  Plantation  to 
Genetics.  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
2014.  Pp.xxix,  271.  $24.95. 

Lundy  Braun  begins  her  intellectually  provocative,  origi¬ 
nal,  and  extensively  researched  book  with  a  discussion 
of  a  1999  lawsuit  that  black  workers  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  filed  against  Owens  Corning  for  the  denial  of  dis¬ 
ability  claims  for  asbestos-related  illnesses.  The 
company  contended  that  African  Americans,  compared 
to  whites,  had  smaller  lungs  and  decreased  pulmonary 
capacities,  and  thus  the  workers  would  have  to 
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demonstrate  higher  levels  of  disability  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits.  Braun  contends  that  the  company’s  position 
was  rooted  in  long-standing  biomedical  theories  and 
practices  that  promulgated  racial  differences  in  lung 
function.  Even  today,  professional  medical  and  scientific 
associations  give  their  imprimaturs  to  these  differences. 
Furthermore,  race  and  ethnic  corrections  are  routinely 
programmed  into  the  spirometer,  the  instrument  that 
measures  lung  function.  In  this  transnational  study  (Brit¬ 
ain,  the  United  States,  and  South  Africa)  Braun  exam¬ 
ines  the  evolution  of  the  spirometer  from  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  to  today  “as  an  arbiter  of  scientific 
truth”  (p.  xxix)  that  has  been  deeply  entwined  in  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  economic  debates  about  race,  citizenship, 
fitness,  national  efficiency,  and  disability.  Her  major 
goal  is  to  analyze  the  history  of  “the  racialization  of  spi- 
rometric  measurement  (that  is,  the  process  by  which 
concepts  of  race  as  innate  difference  got  attached  to 
and  embedded  in  the  instrument  and  the  entity  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  measure)”  (p.  xx). 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Breathing  Race  into  the 
Machine:  The  Surprising  Career  of  the  Spirometer  from 
Plantation  to  Genetics  is  Braun’s  astute  examination  of 
how  the  spirometer  became  “an  adaptable  scientific  ob¬ 
ject”  (p.  73)  that  influenced,  and  was  influenced  by,  vari¬ 
ous  social,  geographical,  and  racial  factors.  Her 
background  in  laboratory  medicine  serves  her  well  as 
she  analyzes  changes  in  spirometric  design,  metrics,  and 
data  interpretation  and  then  skillfully  connects  them  to 
broader  contexts.  For  example,  in  mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury  Britain,  concerns  about  race  suicide  prompted  eu- 
genicists  to  propose  the  use  of  the  spirometer  to  assess 
bodily  efficiency  and  race  vitality,  and  in  the  mid-twenti¬ 
eth  century  South  African  legislators  used  it  to  create  a 
disability  system  that  excluded  compensation  for  black 
workers. 

Braun’s  analysis  of  the  racialization  of  spirometric 
measurement  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  race  and  to  the  history  of  science,  medicine,  and  tech¬ 
nology.  She  incisively  traces  how  the  spirometer,  an  “ap¬ 
parently  ordinary  instrument”  (p.  xv),  became  central  to 
advancing  theories  about  racial  difference  and  black  in¬ 
feriority.  Proslavery  physician  Samuel  A.  Cartwright  was 
the  first  American  to  adopt  it  to  quantify  black  lung  dif¬ 
ference  and  pathology.  During  the  Civil  War,  Benjamin 
A.  Gould  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
conducted  anthropometric  research  on  black  and  white 
Union  soldiers  and  used  the  spirometer  to  find  that 
blacks  had  lower  lung  capacities  than  whites.  His  work 
advanced  scientific  beliefs  that  lung  function  was  an  in¬ 
nate  racial  characteristic  that  could  indicate  biological 
deficiency.  In  1896,  Frederick  Hoffman,  a  statistician  at 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  published  his  influ¬ 
ential  treatise,  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  excessive 
mortality  of  African  Americans  after  emancipation  was 
due  to  racial  characteristics,  including  smaller  lungs. 
Braun  discusses  how  black  intellectuals  such  as  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois  and  Kelly  Miller  contested  Hoffman’s  claims 
and  argued  that  the  poor  health  status  of  African 


Americans  was  due  not  to  so-called  racial  traits,  but  so¬ 
cial  conditions. 

Braun  makes  plain  that  the  existence  of  racial  differ¬ 
ences  in  lung  function  remains  scientific  dogma  even  in 
the  twenty-first  century.  Indeed  she  discovered  that 
Gould’s  research  was  uncritically  cited  over  100  years  af¬ 
ter  its  publication.  She  argues  that  racialized  spirometric 
measurements  have  contributed  to  the  conceptualization 
of  black  bodies  as  inferior,  flawed,  or  damaged  and  have 
reinforced  the  categorization  of  race  as  a  biological  con¬ 
cept.  Scientists  established  lung  capacity  measurements 
in  Caucasians,  mostly  men,  as  the  norm,  and  variations 
found  in  blacks  were  deviations  that  had  to  be  “cor¬ 
rected.”  Although  unknown  to  most  medical  practi¬ 
tioners,  race  continues  to  be  programmed  into  the 
spirometer.  Braun  contends  that  when  scientists  ob¬ 
served  variance  in  lung  function  between  population 
groups  they  primarily  attributed  the  differences  to  biol¬ 
ogy  rather  than  environmental  or  social  factors.  At  the 
end  of  her  book  she  discusses  contemporary  genomic 
research  and  warns  that  it  too  will  prioritize  biological 
factors  over  social  ones  in  addressing  health  disparities. 

The  book  does  have  a  few  weaknesses.  Braun’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  gender  is  muted.  Her  analysis  would  have 
benefited  from  a  more  extended  examination  of  race, 
gender,  and  spirometric  measurements.  The  parts  of  the 
book  that  focus  on  the  technical  aspects  of  spirometry 
might  be  tough  sledding  for  readers  without  a  scientific 
background.  An  important  omission  is  an  examination 
of  the  work  of  W.  Montague  Cobb,  a  black  physician- 
physical  anthropologist  at  Howard  University  who,  start¬ 
ing  in  the  1930s,  challenged  concepts  of  black  biological 
inferiority.  The  most  significant  weakness  is  that  Braun 
attempts  to  cover  too  much  in  200  pages  of  text.  There 
are  several  times  when  she  offers  tantalizing  information 
that  call  for  greater  analysis  and  comment.  For  example, 
she  states  that  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  there  was  a 
global  resurgence  in  research  comparing  lung  function 
in  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups  (p.  161).  However, 
she  does  not  provide  an  explanation  for  this  increase. 

These  weaknesses  do  not  diminish  Braun’s  accom¬ 
plishments.  The  issues  that  she  raises  about  the  political, 
social,  and  biomedical  implications  of  racial  differences 
in  lung  function  remain  timely.  On  March  14,  2015,  The 
New  York  Post  reported  that  a  South  Asian  man  had 
sued  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  City  for  racial 
discrimination.  He  had  failed  the  pulmonary  function 
test  and  he  alleged  that  blacks  and  Asians  had  smaller 
lung  capacities  and  that  the  department  had  not  taken 
that  into  account  when  it  rejected  him  for  a  position. 

Vanessa  Northington  Gamble 

George  Washington  University 

Alfred  J.  Rieber.  The  Struggle  for  the  Eurasian  Border¬ 
lands:  From  the  Rise  of  Early  Modem  Empires  to  the  End 
of  the  First  World  War.  New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  640.  $36.99. 

Borderlands  are  back.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans, 
from  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus  through  Central  Asia, 
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old  fault  lines  from  old  empires  have  once  again  taken 
on  political  relevance  in  world  politics.  Alfred  J.  Rieb- 
er’s  ambitious  book  looks  at  their  formation  and  interac¬ 
tion  with  five  imperial  centers  over  five  centuries 
through  a  study  of  the  Habsburg,  Ottoman,  Russian, 
Iranian,  and  Chinese  empires.  All  were  multiethnic 
(pretty  much  a  given  in  the  empire  business)  and  ruled 
by  autocratic  dynasties.  All  collapsed  within  a  decade  of 
one  another,  mostly  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I.  Russia 
and  China  restored  themselves  and  recaptured  most  of 
their  borderlands  after  radical  socialist  revolutions,  but 
the  rest  devolved  into  more  diminutive  nation-states,  a 
still  ongoing  process  that  received  a  boost  with  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  recent  turmoil  in  the  leg¬ 
acy  states  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Except  for  the  Roman/Iranian  frontier  (one  that  per¬ 
sisted  with  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire),  sedentary 
Eurasian  empires  did  not  historically  border  one  an¬ 
other.  Instead,  for  millennia  they  had  been  separated  by 
steppe  nomadic  polities  for  whom  such  “borderlands” 
were  centers,  not  peripheries.  At  a  minimum  the  no¬ 
mads  maintained  political  autonomy  that  kept  outsiders 
at  bay.  At  the  nomads’  height  under  the  Mongol  Empire 
and  its  successors,  it  was  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  China, 
and  Iran  that  were  their  borderlands,  agricultural  lands 
that  nomads  raided  or  ruled  for  centuries.  The  tide 
turned  beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the 
fracture  and  then  dissolution  of  these  nomadic  polities. 
Although  it  took  centuries  to  complete,  the  expansion 
of  the  sedentary  empires  Rieber  analyzes  was  less  a  sign 
of  their  intrinsic  strength  than  of  the  collapse  of  their 
enemies.  Moreover,  the  dynastic  foundations  of  three  of 
these  empires  (Ottoman,  Safavid/Qajar  Iran,  and  Qing 
China)  were  based  on  the  mobilization  of  Turko-Mon- 
golian  people  in  their  military  service,  while  a  fourth, 
Russia,  grew  up  in  direct  response  to  them.  Only  the 
Habsburgs  lacked  a  nomad  borderland. 

Like  any  expansive  and  provocative  book,  Rieber’s 
study  sometimes  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
Were  the  empires  involved  really  comparable  political 
structures?  Safavid  Iran  had  collapsed  by  the  mid-eigh¬ 
teenth  century  and  was  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self 
after  that,  more  a  victim  of  expanding  powers  than  an 
equal  player.  Similarly,  the  Habsburgs  better  resembled 
a  crafty  dynastic  hedge  fund  than  an  imperial  power.  An 
empire  that  was  all  borderlands  without  an  overpower- 
ingly  dominant  center,  the  Habsburg  Dynasty  feasted 
off  the  failure  of  states  like  Poland,  Lithuania,  Sweden, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  grab  territories  they  lost 
while  avoiding  direct  competition  with  more  powerful 
rising  states  like  Germany  and  Russia.  Much  of  the 
Habsburg  Empire’s  success  rested  on  collecting  people 
and  places  in  which  other  powers  had  little  interest.  (It 
was  Otto  von  Bismarck,  first  chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  who  in  1876  famously  dismissed  the  Balkan  ter¬ 
ritories  so  coveted  by  the  Habsburgs  as  not  “worth  the 
healthy  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier.”) 
Indeed,  as  the  book  progresses  it  becomes  less  about 
competition  among  rival  “frenemy”  empires  and  more 
exclusively  a  history  of  Russia’s  expansion  at  everyone 


else’s  expense.  Russia  was  the  only  power  that  had  a 
common  border  with  all  the  others  and  the  only  one 
that  acted  offensively  on  every  one  of  them.  By  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  only  Germany  and  Brit¬ 
ain  played  on  its  level,  and  a  direct  comparison  with 
their  empire-building  schemes  might  have  been  more 
relevant  than  pursuing  the  increasingly  obscure  micro¬ 
politics  of  the  borderlands.  Still,  the  details  of  Russian 
expansion  policies,  particularly  in  the  Baltic,  Poland, 
and  Ukraine,  have  striking  relevance  for  understanding 
Vladimir  Putin’s  obsession  with  restoring  Russia’s  for¬ 
mer  hegemony  today.  Rieber  notes  that  these  eastern 
European  borderlands  (unlike  those  in  the  Balkans  and 
Asia)  were  inhabited  by  people  with  formerly  indepen¬ 
dent  empires  of  their  own  who  saw  themselves  as  cultur¬ 
ally  superior  to  the  Russians,  making  Russia’s  attempts 
at  colonial  rule  there  more  than  a  little  problematic, 
then  and  now. 

Rieber’s  emphasis  on  the  continuity  and  longevity  of 
these  imperial  states  is  one  of  the  book’s  great  strengths, 
but  it  underplays  just  how  fundamentally  the  world  was 
changing  around  them  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  After  surviving  the  near-death  experience  of 
Napoleon’s  French  revolutionary  “nation-in-arms” 
(p.  172)  that  temporarily  overran  the  Habsburg  realms 
and  Russia  and  took  Egypt  from  the  Ottomans,  those 
empires  attempted  to  preserve  the  past  rather  than 
build  for  the  future.  Relying  on  political  repression  and 
tepid  reforms  (often  opposed  by  entrenched  factions  at 
court),  their  levels  of  economic  growth  and  their  speed 
of  adoption  of  new  technologies  fell  far  short  of  those 
occurring  in  Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  In  this  context  the  empires’  preoccupation  with 
the  status  of  unruly  borderlands  proved  a  fatal  strategic 
distraction.  Given  the  choice  of  either  spending  money 
to  modernize  China’s  military  or  reconquering  a  rebel¬ 
lious  Xinjiang,  the  Qing  Dynasty  chose  reconquest  in 
1877.  They  won  back  Xinjiang  but  could  not  cope  with 
the  subsequent  cascade  of  troubles  that  felled  the  dy¬ 
nasty  in  1911.  In  1905  Russia’s  weakness  was  exposed 
when  its  whole  fleet  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese  in  a  war 
over  control  of  Manchuria.  The  Romanov  Dynasty 
barely  suppressed  a  revolution  at  home  that  broke  out 
in  parallel  with  that  humiliating  defeat.  But  the  biggest 
borderland  blunder  began  with  a  bad  bet  by  the  Habs¬ 
burg  monarchy.  To  gain  advantage  in  the  Balkans,  it  at¬ 
tacked  Serbia  in  1914  and  ignited  a  world  war  none  of 
the  old  empires  had  the  capacity  to  sustain,  yet  alone 
win.  Regardless  of  on  which  side  the  empires  fought, 
the  intensity  of  the  war  pushed  them  over  the  brink. 
Yet  Rieber  shows  that,  even  on  the  edge  of  that  preci¬ 
pice,  the  Russian  court  was  in  a  state  of  euphoria  over 
getting  Britain  and  France  to  agree  that  its  share  of  the 
war  loot  would  include  Istanbul,  all  the  Caucasus,  and 
most  of  Iran.  Such  a  cautionary  history  of  putting  the 
state’s  borderland  cart  before  its  horse  might  have  rele¬ 
vance  for  the  current  Russian  leader  in  the  tsar’s  old 
Kremlin  palace. 

Thomas  J.  Barfield 

Boston  University 
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Cecile  Vidal,  editor.  Franqais?  La  nation  en  debat  entre 
colonies  et  metropole,  XVIe-XIXe  siecle.  (Collection  “En 
temps  &  lieux,”  no.  51.)  Paris:  editions  de  l’ecole  des 
Hautes  etudes  en  Sciences  Sociales,  2014.  Pp.  270. 
€20.00. 

Franqais?  La  nation  en  debat  entre  colonies  et  metropole, 
XVIe-XIXe  siecle  grew  out  of  a  2008  colloquium  held  at 
the  Ecole  des  hautes  etudes  en  sciences  sociales,  itself 
inspired  by  a  previous  meeting  at  McGill  University  and 
the  University  of  Montreal.  A  transatlantic  collaboration 
that  gathers  essays  by  respected  French  and  North 
American  historians,  Franqais?  considers  how  francite,  a 
term  used  in  several  of  the  contributions  to  denote  the 
political,  legal,  cultural,  and  psychological  dimensions  of 
French  national  identity,  came  into  focus  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  France’s  first  colonial  empire.  Collectively,  the 
essays  delineate  a  paradox  whereby  ideas  about  who 
should  be  considered  a  French  subject  or  citizen,  and 
what  the  distinctive  qualities  of  such  a  subject  might  be, 
were  forged  in  contexts  of  legal  and  political  exception 
marked  by  various  modes  of  exclusion.  They  also  show 
that  national  identity  was  produced  and  operated  on 
various  levels. 

The  eight  essays  explore  geographical  contexts  rang¬ 
ing  from  Canada  and  Louisiana  to  the  West  African  set¬ 
tlements  of  Goree  and  Saint-Louis  and  France’s 
colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Historically,  they  cover 
the  period  from  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth,  or,  from  the  dawn  of  French 
colonialism  to  the  aftermath  of  the  loss  of  France’s 
main  possessions  in  the  Americas.  This  broad  scope  is 
one  of  the  volume’s  strengths.  Although  Cecile  Vidal’s 
claim  that  historians  have  neglected  France’s  first  colo¬ 
nial  empire  in  favor  of  its  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  successor  is  perhaps  less  valid  today  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  the  essays  do  open  up  new  areas  of  re¬ 
search  by  examining  sites  of  empire  that  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  marginal  to  the  major  narratives  of  colonial  and 
Atlantic  history. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  address¬ 
ing  a  particular  vector  of  national  identity.  The  first  fo¬ 
cuses  on  interactions  .between  colonies  and  the 
metropole,  registering  changing  French  views  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  world  in  conjunction  with  gradual  identity  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  colonies.  In  the  opening  essay,  Paul  Cohen 
asks  how  the  linguistic  diversity  associated  with  empire 
was  processed  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
France.  Drawing  on  the  evidence  of  royal  ceremonies, 
he  argues  that  far  from  advocating  the  universalization 
of  French,  a  perspective  associated  with  the  French 
Revolution  and  especially  the  Third  Republic,  linguistic 
plurality  was  treated  in  this  early  moment  as  a  sign  of 
power  and  prestige.  The  following  essay,  by  Thomas 
Wien,  studies  the  emergence  of  the  canadien  as — at 
least  in  the  minds  of  French  administrators — a  distinct 
ethnic  group.  Reading  the  correspondence  of  colonial 
officers  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  Wien  proposes 
that  as  a  figure  of  relative  alterity,  a  kind  of  doppel- 
ganger  for  the  metropolitan  French  subject,  the 


Canadian  generated  more  anxiety  than  the  Amerindian. 
The  final  essay,  by  Vidal,  considers  the  factors,  including 
economic  self-interest  and  psychological  attachment  to 
France,  which  sparked  a  revolt  against  Spanish  rule  in 
Louisiana  in  1769,  six  years  after  the  colony  was  ceded 
by  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  Family  Pact.  Vidal 
highlights,  in  particular,  the  former  French  colonists’  de¬ 
ployment  of  a  political  rhetoric  of  nation,  citizen,  em¬ 
pire,  and  colony.  Drawing,  like  a  number  of  other 
contributors,  on  the  work  of  David  Bell,  she  argues  that 
the  adoption  of  classical  political  rhetoric  that  marked 
French  political  culture  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  extended  to  colonial  environments.  She  in¬ 
deed  identifies  Louisiana,  which  has  been  relatively  mar¬ 
ginal  to  colonial  historiography,  as  an  early  moment  in  a 
long  cycle  revolutionnaire. 

The  second  section  turns  to  francite  as  a  coefficient  of 
racialization.  Race  is  approached,  not  as  a  stable  cate¬ 
gory  or  a  kind  of  essence,  but  rather  as  a  constantly 
changing  technology  of  power.  Gilles  Havard’s  essay,  for 
example,  considers  the  distance  between  the  rhetoric 
and  practice  of  assimilation  in  New  France.  He  exam¬ 
ines  a  fascinating  set  of  court  cases  bearing  on  the  right 
of  Amerindian  women  to  adopt  the  orphaned  or  aban¬ 
doned  children  of  French  settlers,  showing  that  while 
some  advocates  argued  for  these  womens’  equal  rights 
as  regnicoles  or  subjects  of  the  king,  others  insisted  on 
their  irreducible  alterity.  In  these  documents,  we  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  claims  about  filiation  and  affiliation 
that  have  been  a  recurrent  subtext  of  French  colonial¬ 
ism,  and  which  continue  to  reverberate  in  today’s  de¬ 
bates  over  immigration  and  naturalization.  Havard 
concludes  that  whenever  significant  concessions  of  status 
or  property  were  at  stake,  French  authorities  tended  to 
limit  or  rescind  rights. 

Havard’s  conclusion  is  borne  out  in  the  following  two 
essays,  which  focus  on  the  position  of  mixed  descen¬ 
dants  of  French  and  African  parents.  As  Guillaume 
Aubert  notes  in  his  essay  on  the  powerful  class  of  fran¬ 
cophone  Catholic  “habitants”  of  the  West  African  set¬ 
tlements  of  Goree  and  Saint-Louis,  there  was  never,  in 
pre-revolutionary  France,  an  official  plan  to  “assimilate” 
people  of  African  descent  along  the  lines  envisaged,  at 
some  moments,  for  Amerindians.  What  can  be  observed 
is  rather  an  extended  negotiation  between  official  oppo¬ 
sition  to  sexual  and  marital  relations  between  French 
settlers  and  African  women,  and  a  pragmatic  tolerance 
of  these  relations  that  reflected,  among  other  things, 
French  traders’  dependence  on  African  intermediaries. 
Aubert  shows  that  in  the  1760s,  in  the  crosswinds  of  im¬ 
perial  competition  between  France  and  Britain,  the 
mixed-race  population  began  to  assert  a  French  identity 
on  the  basis  of  culture,  language,  and  blood.  As  with  the 
denizens  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  period,  rule  by  a  for¬ 
eign  power  seems  to  have  fostered  a  sense  of  national 
identity  while  also  creating  anxieties  about  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  property  and  commercial  rights. 

In  a  parallel  case  study,  John  Garrigus  considers  the 
strategic  self-positioning  of  the  free  people  of  color  of 
Saint-Domingue  during  the  revolutionary  period.  His 
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essay  highlights  the  powerful  dynamics  at  work  in  the 
French  Caribbean  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  In  this  period,  the  colonies  began  to  develop  a 
stronger  sense  of  identity  and  to  demand  greater  auton¬ 
omy.  At  the  same  time,  race  took  on  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  marker  of  social  difference.  In  this  context, 
free  people  of  color,  a  group  that  included  many 
wealthy  and  socially  prominent  families,  found  their 
rights  curtailed  and  their  class  status  subordinated 
to  their  descent.  Also  drawing  on  the  work  of  Bell, 
Garrigus  shows  that  the  tensions  inherent  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  were  further  heightened  by  the  introduction,  in  the 
1780s,  of  a  new  political  vocabulary  of  nation  and  citi¬ 
zen.  Caught  in  these  crosswinds,  the  political  spokesmen 
of  the  free  people  of  color,  notably  Vincent  Oge  and 
Julien  Raimond,  presented  their  identity  in  different 
ways  depending  on  their  audience.  Whereas  for  metro¬ 
politan  consumption  they  flagged  their  francite  and 
rights  as  French  citizens,  in  Saint-Domingue  they  em¬ 
phasized  their  affiliation  with  colonial  society  and  their 
place  in  the  social  hierarchy. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  looks  at  francite  in  the 
wake  of  revolution  and  before  the  abolition  of  slavery: 
unquestionably  a  neglected  period  of  colonial  history. 
The  two  essays  in  this  section  concern  individuals  mak¬ 
ing  identity  claims  in  a  context  of  legal  and  political  flux, 
both  with  regard  to  nationality  law  and  with  respect  to 
race  and  slavery.  As  Vanessa  Mongey  explains,  the  Civil 
Code  of  1804  shifted  the  legal  grounds  of  French  na¬ 
tionality  from  droit  du  sol  to  blood  lineage,  while  at  the 
same  time  sanctioning  anyone  who  recognized  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  foreign  country.  These  two  rules  generated 
confusion  about  the  status  of  people  such  as  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Louisiana  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
had  come  under  the  authority  of  foreign  powers  in  1763 
and  1803.  In  the  last  essay  of  the  collection,  Sue  Pea¬ 
body  evokes  the  difference  between  legal  and  vernacular 
understandings  of  national  and  social  identity  through  a 
close  reading  of  the  case  of  an  enslaved  man  from  the 
lie  Bourbon  who  spent  several  decades  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  status  as  a  free  man. 

In  his  intelligent  postface  to  the  collection,  Fred  Coo¬ 
per,  a  leading  historian  of  the  second  French  colonial 
empire,  rejects  the  idea  of  a  linear  development  oi  fran¬ 
cite  from  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
twentieth,  characterizing  French  national  identity  rather 
as  a  “long  debate.”  Cooper  indeed  politely  rejects 
Vidal’s  claim  that  the  essays  offer  a  genealogy  of  French 
practices  of  exclusion,  maintaining  that  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  “Franco-French”  citizenship  and  citizenship  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  population  of  empire  remained  open 
through  the  era  of  decolonization  and  is  still  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  today.  A  helpful  complement  to  the  microanalyses 
undertaken  in  the  essays,  Cooper  highlights  some  of  the 
book’s  main  conclusions,  including  the  important  effects 
of  interimperial  competition  on  the  crystallization  of 
identity,  and  the  role  played  by  intermediaries  between 
colony  and  metropole.  Above  all,  he  notes  that  francite 
was  always  interwoven  with  other  forces,  whether  ideo¬ 
logical  or  economic,  social  or  political. 


To  Cooper’s  rich  commentary  I  would  add  only  the 
observation  that  the  essays  focus  exclusively  on  actors 
engaged  in  constructing  and  claiming  French  identity. 
We  hear  almost  nothing  about  those  who  rejected  its 
sway  by  resisting  the  injunction  or  invitation  to  assimi¬ 
late  or  by  aligning  themselves  with  other  national,  eth¬ 
nic,  racial,  or  religious  identities.  The  question  mark 
following  the  word  “Franqais”  in  the  book’s  title,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  tacitly  invoke  this  counter-narrative,  the 
countervailing  history  of  anti-  or  non  -francite. 

Madeleine  Dobie 

Columbia  University 

Nancy  L.  Green.  The  Other  Americans  in  Paris:  Busi¬ 
nessmen,  Countesses,  Wayward  Youth,  1880-1941 .  Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2014.  Pp.  326.  $40.00. 

Nancy  L.  Green  offers  a  tapestry  of  the  experiences  of 
the  “other”  Americans  in  Paris,  by  which  she  means 
those  identified  with  the  “Right  Bank,”  thus  distinguish¬ 
ing  her  crowd  from  the  literary  and  artistic  crowd  on 
the  Left  Bank.  Green  begins  with  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  turn-of-the-century  American  rentiers  and 
those  women  who  acquired  French  titles  by  way  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  larger  focus  of  the  book  is  on  the  first  half  of 
the  century  and  those  who  were  drawn  to  the  city  by 
transnational  businesses  dealing  in  everything  from  the 
importation  of  American  breakfast  cereals  and  movies 
to  the  establishment  of  international  bank  offices,  or  the 
export  of  French  products  ranging  from  perfumes  to 
porcelain. 

It  is  an  indication  of  how  large  and  diverse  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Right  Bank  “community”  was  that  two  excellent 
books  on  these  foreigners — the  other  being  Brooke  L. 
Blower’s  fine  Becoming  Americans  in  Paris:  Transatlantic 
Politics  and  Culture  between  the  World  Wars  (2011) — 
rarely  engage  a  common  theme  or  group.  That  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  on  the  Left  Bank,  which  have  largely 
come  to  repeat  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  Tyler 
Stovall’s  Paris  Noir:  African  Americans  in  the  City  of 
Light  (1996). 

Green’s  archival  research  is  impressive  in  degree  as 
well  as  imaginative — most  productively  in  the  archives 
of  the  American  consular  service — and  her  book  is 
beautifully  written  with  verve  and  wit.  The  topics  are 
wide-ranging:  I  misrepresent  the  book’s  range  by  charac¬ 
terizing  it  as  being  about  countesses  and  businessmen. 
Although  they  are  the  most  present  in  the  two  eras, 
Henry  James  is  there  in  the  era  of  the  countesses  and  in 
the  Depression  era  there  are  also  philanthropists  along 
with  the  “beautiful  blonde”  Joan  Warner  in  1935  whose 
‘“nu  integral’  (completely  nude)”  dance  “brought  her 
fame”  and  landed  her  in  court  (p.  191).  The  book  is  ar¬ 
ranged  more  topically  than  chronologically,  though  the 
emphasis  shifts  forward  as  the  study  proceeds.  The 
themes  range  widely,  from  the  complexity  of  the  legal 
standing  of  foreigners;  to  love,  marriage,  and  divorce;  to 
a  range  of  professions  serving  the  community,  from  den¬ 
tists  to  lawyers;  and  people  on  the  margins  of  society 
and  the  economy. 
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The  longest  and  most  important  chapter  for  students 
of  transnational  history  is  surely  the  one  on  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  France.  Among  its  most  important  contributions 
is  elaborating  the  complexity  built  into  transnational 
business  relationships.  As  she  has  done  in  her  work  on 
immigration  history,  Green  shows  how  deeply  entangled 
the  international  movement  of  people,  money,  and 
goods  were  in  both  national  and  international  law. 

The  question  of  corporate  nationality  is  important, 
and  Green’s  comic  sensibility  comes  through  when  she 
describes  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  nationality  of 
a  high-end  body  soap.  As  a  product  manufactured  in 
France,  Cadum  SA’s  aura  exuded  French  luxury.  It  was 
advertised  as  a  French  soap,  but  sold  as  a  Palmolive 
product.  For  the  French  tax  authorities  the  issue  was 
whether  it  was  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture.  The 
fabrication  was  by  Cadum  SA,  a  partner  with  Palmolive. 
The  French  state  claimed  that  the  nature  of  this  part¬ 
nership  amounted  to  making  Cadum  SA  a  “part”  of 
Palmolive.  To  avoid  the  tax  on  foreign  production 
in  France,  Palmolive  declared  it  was  “ceasing  all 
manufacturing  operations”  in  France.  It  bought  the 
soap  from  Cadum  SA,  making  its  role  that  of  only  a 
“distributor,”  not  a  maker.  Eventually  this  disagreement 
with  the  tax  authorities  went  to  the  highest  French  ad¬ 
ministrative  jurisdiction,  which  ruled  against  Palmolive. 
To  make  sure  there  would  be  no  ambiguity  and  thus  no 
problem  for  tax  capture  in  the  future,  the  French  state 
proceeded  to  enact  a  law  that  broadened  the  definition 
of  a  producer  as  being  “any  entity  that  even  had  another 
entity  manufacture  for  it,  regardless  of  who  owned  the 
raw  materials;  it  was  the  use  of  the  trademark  that 
henceforth  counted”  (p.  178).  This  is  only  one  example 
of  many  complexities  of  transnationalism  that  Green  ex¬ 
plicates.  For  Americans,  “doing  business  in  France,”  she 
comments,  was  always  “a  challenge — and  a  lucrative 
business  for  lawyers”  (p.  181). 

But  Green’s  work  possesses  a  larger  challenge.  Her 
argument  effectively  takes  issue  with  the  rather  pervasive 
notion  of  a  globalized  or  transnational  world  in  which 
there  is  a  “flow”  of  money,  people,  and  things.  This  no¬ 
tion,  which  was  popularized  in  the  early  globalization  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  1980s  and  )  990s,  particularly  in  the  work 
of  Manuel  Castells  on  global  cities  and  global  society, 
seems  to  have  been  silently  and  unintentionally  imported 
into  the  practice  of  transnational  histories.  The  transna¬ 
tional  study  of  immigration  has  long  been  sensitive  to 
blockages;  that  lesson  needs  to  be  adapted  to  a  whole 
range  of  transnational  movements  and  blocked  move¬ 
ments.  From  this  perspective  Green  rightly  takes  issue 
with  the  early  scholarship  on  the  Americanization  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  missed  just  how  complex  and  entangled  was 
the  movement  of  material  and  cultural  products. 

Thomas  Bender 

New  York  University 

Daniel  Baugh.  The  Global  Seven  Years  War,  1 754-1 763: 
Britain  and  France  in  a  Great  Power  Contest.  (Modern 
Wars  in  Perspective.)  New  York:  Longman,  2011.  Pp. 
xv,  736.  $55.95. 


The  Seven  Years’  War  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
pivotal  conflict  in  which  Britain  established  itself  as  the 
dominant  imperial  power  in  Europe.  It  has  inspired  spe¬ 
cialized  studies  by  historians  on  account  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  series  of  wars  fought  by  Britain  in  the  long 
eighteenth  century.  For  Julian  Stafford  Corbett  in  1907 
(England  in  the  Seven  Years’  War:  A  Study  in  Combined 
Strategy ),  its  value  for  study  lay  in  the  “strategical  use  of 
the  fleet”  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  amphibious 
warfare.  For  Stephen  F.  Gradish  in  1980  (The  Manning 
of  the  British  Navy  during  the  Seven  Years’  War),  it  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  recruitment  and  treatment  of  seamen  “the 
influence  of  the  manning  problem  and  disease  upon  na¬ 
val  operations.”  For  N.  A.  M.  Rodger  in  1986  (The 
Wooden  World:  An  Anatomy  of  the  Georgian  Navy),  con¬ 
temporary  naval  society  potentially  demonstrated  “what 
it  was  about  the  Royal  Navy  which  made  it  an  effective 
instrument  of  war.”  For  Christian  Buchet  in  1999 
(Marine,  economie  et  societe:  Un  exemple  d’ inter  action), 
the  state’s  structured  administration  and  transatlantic 
“commercial  capitalism”  permitted  Britain  “to  progres¬ 
sively  dominate  the  seas.”  However,  special  studies  of 
narrow  aspects  of  the  war  have  left  open  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  detailed  study  of  what  actually  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  military  and  naval  operations  of  a  war  that 
lasted,  effectively,  nine  years. 

Here  Daniel  Baugh,  in  masterly  fashion,  provides  a 
survey  of  operations  in  Europe,  America,  India,  and  (if 
one  includes  the  astonishing  expedition  to  seize  Manila 
in  the  Philippines)  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Baugh’s  work  is 
one  of  remarkable  detail,  descending  to  the  contents  of 
individual  letters  and  military  orders.  British  government 
ministers,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  particular,  hold  center 
stage,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  close  by,  and  Lord 
Admiral  George  Anson  and  other  officers  numbering 
among  the  supporting  cast.  For  the  British  state,  Chat¬ 
ham  was  the  guiding  light  of  strategy,  the  source  of  en¬ 
ergy  driving  campaigns  forward,  and  the  prevailing  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  commanders.  Consistent  with  tra¬ 
ditional  opinion,  Chatham  emerges  as  key  to  British 
achievements  in  the  war.  For  the  British  side,  Baugh 
has  had  access  to  the  public  as  well  as  personal  papers 
of  British  statesmen,  politicians,  and  administrators,  and 
relies  in  particular  on  the  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke  pa¬ 
pers  for  knowledge  of  the  decision-making  process  of 
the  British  cabinet.  French  governmental  processes  are 
less  well  discussed,  not  for  want  of  research,  but  because 
of  the  “degree  of  obscurity  that  shrouded  French  high- 
level  decision-making.”  “Deliberate  suppression”  of  doc¬ 
umentation  at  the  time  has  resulted  in  the  survival  of 
just  a  few  memoirs  and  letters  to  French  ambassadors 
(p.  2).  French  operations  are  thus  adequately,  but  less 
fully,  discussed.  Indeed,  no  figures  comparable  to  the 
leading  British  minsters  appeared  at  the  French  helm 
until  the  Due  de  Choiseul  emerged  in  1758  to  steer 
France  toward  peace. 

British  operations  provide  the  main  content  of  the 
book.  North  America  is  the  main  theater.  To  be  sure, 
such  is  the  detail  of  campaigns  in  the  American  north¬ 
east  that  the  reader  is  rewarded  with  a  minutely 
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comprehensive  examination  of  strategy,  tactics,  and  war¬ 
fare  in  territory  little  touched  by  European  settlers.  The 
valleys,  lakes,  temporary  roads,  forts,  Indians,  and  pro¬ 
vincial  militias  figure  prominently.  This  is  history  written 
as  much  from  exploration  on  foot  as  from  the  archives. 
The  scale  of  the  American  continent  and  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  participants  are  deeply  impressive. 
Campaigns  in  Europe  are  less  thoroughly  covered. 
Nevertheless,  those  in  Germany  demonstrate  the  central 
importance  of  Hanover  and  the  defensive  roles  played 
by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick.  Here  the  little-known  politics  behind  pro¬ 
visioning  the  defenders  of  George  II’s  Hanover  amplify 
an  important  but  neglected  theme.  India  and  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  receive 
adequate  examination.  The  Battle  of  Plassey  turns  out 
to  have  been  a  small  affair,  but  its  vicinity  to  Calcutta  is 
a  revelation. 

Although  such  operations  are  treated  evenhandedly, 
the  great  military  and  naval  achievements  of  the  British 
forces  (army,  navy,  and  provincial)  remain  the  high 
points  of  this  history.  The  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  of 
Quebec,  the  conquest  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe, 
and  the  great  expedition  to  seize  Havana  in  Cuba  stand 
out  as  examples  of  new  capabilities  in  the  mounting  of 
logistical  operations.  The  planning,  organization,  and 
leadership  that  went  into  these  operations  reveals  a 
global  consciousness  that  was  unequaled  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  Surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  naval  emphasis  in 
Baugh’s  previous  scholarship,  the  role  of  the  navy  is  not 
unduly  stressed.  Although  they  are  important  themes  in 
naval  history,  the  Western  Squadron  and  the  blockade 
of  Brest  are  merely  touched  upon  in  passing.  However, 
the  British  victories  of  1759,  the  battles  of  Lagos  Bay 
and  Quiberon  Bay,  which  effectively  defeated  France  at 
sea,  are  vividly  recounted.  Maps  of  these  operations, 
clear  and  relevant,  give  these  accounts  a  vital  geographi¬ 
cal  dimension.  In  place  of  a  discussion  of  the  historiog¬ 
raphy,  comprehensive  notes  of  sources  lead  researchers 
to  further  reading.  These  will  undoubtedly  prove  valu¬ 
able,  for  the  great  strength  of  this  book  is  its  detailed 
grasp  of  passing  events  and  circumstances.  Its  long-term 
perspective  on  the  subsequent  peace  and  consequences 
for  the  American  Revolution  adds  little  to  conventional 
wisdom.  Yet  its  short-term  perspective  reinforces  recent 
awareness  of  the  logistical  capability  of  the  British  state 
and  the  resources  Britain  derived  from  its  North  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  Although  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  global 
in  its  hostilities,  for  Baugh,  America  remained  its  cause, 
its  principal  theater,  its  major  resource  base,  and,  of 
course,  its  main  prize. 

Roger  Morriss 

University  of  Exeter 


Michael  Warner.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Intelligence:  An 
International  Security  History.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Georgetown  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xviii,  406.  Cloth 
$49.95,  paper  $29.95,  e-book  $29.95. 


Michael  Warner  is  a  historian  who  has  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  working  in  the  American  intelligence  world,  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  and  with 
the  Director  of  National  Intelligence.  His  goal  in  this 
book  is  to  provide  a  description  of  a  remarkable  transi¬ 
tion,  from  a  pre-World  War  I  world,  when  many  states 
had  the  resources  and  will  to  conduct  espionage; 
through  the  Cold  War,  when  massive  intelligence  bu¬ 
reaucracies,  requiring  enormous  commitments  of  money 
and  technological  expertise,  severely  limited  the  number 
of  real  players  to  a  tiny  handful  of  states;  to  the  modern 
day,  when  not  only  states  but  also  private  parties  and  in¬ 
dividuals  possess  the  ability  and  means  to  gather  and 
disseminate  intelligence  information.  His  unsettling  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  even  as  the  public  in  modern  states  has 
learned  more  about  the  formerly  murky  world  of  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering,  it  has  become  clearer  that  “the  most 
intrusive  collection  techniques  are  now  being  mastered 
by  people  with  few  incentives  to  restrain  themselves  in 
their  use”  (p.  334).  In  short,  it  is  not  just  “Big  Brother” 
who  is  watching  us,  but,  potentially,  everyone  else. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Intelligence:  An  International 
Security  History  is  a  remarkably  concise  and  wide-rang¬ 
ing  book.  Of  necessity,  its  journey— from  the  rationales 
for  spying  from  the  ancient  world,  with  discussions  of 
the  Bible  and  Sun  Tzu,  to  Christian  Europe’s  distaste 
for  the  arts  of  deception,  to  the  high-tech  world  of  cyber 
tools  like  hard-drive  imaging  and  messages  encrypted  in 
digital  images — sacrifices  depth  for  coverage,  so  that 
many  topics  are  only  briefly  mentioned  and  summarized. 
The  loss  of  detail,  however,  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  sweep  of  the  argument  and  the  mastery  of  a 
wide  array  of  information  from  the  worlds  of  diplomacy, 
military  affairs,  and  the  varied  sectors  of  the  intelligence 
world,  including  counterintelligence,  cryptology,  foreign 
intelligence,  and  special  operations. 

Warner  argues  that  World  War  I  was  the  first  inter¬ 
national  conflict  where  intelligence  and  espionage 
played  a  vital  role  and  accelerated  the  need  for  nations 
to  invest  heavily  in  the  new  technologies  and  units  that 
provided  immediately  useful  information.  Using  radio 
signals  to  locate  enemy  ships,  creating  specialized  units 
to  analyze  seized  codebooks,  and  intercepting  electronic 
communications  all  required  “sophisticated  offices  and 
staffs,  complete  with  intricate  divisions  of  labor,  precise 
support  and  logistical  services,  hierarchical  management 
structures”  (p.  62),  and  the  transformation  of  espionage 
from  a  world  where  lone  spies  stole  documents  into  in¬ 
telligence  gathering  and  dissemination. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  links  between  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  modem  intelligence  had  been  firmly  ce¬ 
mented  and  the  significance  of  intelligence  to  military 
success  abundantly  demonstrated.  From  the  American 
code-breaking  successes  that  helped  win  the  Battle  of 
Midway  and  the  British  ability  to  decrypt  German 
Enigma  communications  to  the  determined  Soviet  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  Manhattan  Project  that  expedited  the 
USSR’s  path  to  an  atomic  weapon,  resources  devoted  to 
uncovering  other  nations’  secrets  yielded  substantial  re¬ 
turns. 
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When  the  Cold  War  began,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  relied  on  intelligence  to  monitor  each 
other’s  capabilities  and  intentions.  The  United  States  re¬ 
lied  more  heavily  on  SIGINT,  or  signals  intelligence,  de¬ 
ploying  ever  more  expensive  collections  systems,  ranging 
from  U-2  spy  planes  to  satellites  with  incredibly  power¬ 
ful  cameras,  while  the  USSR  depended  on  human  spies 
to  provide  scientific  information  from  a  more  open 
Western  society.  Both  nations  also  reformed  and  reor¬ 
ganized  their  intelligence  agencies.  The  increasingly  so¬ 
phisticated  and  expensive  technology  of  intelligence 
severely  limited  the  ability  of  virtually  any  other  state  to 
become  a  significant  player  in  this  new  bipolar  world. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  em¬ 
ployed  a  vast  array  of  covert  practices.  The  U.S.  subsi¬ 
dized  foreign  media,  funneled  money  to  a  variety  of 
non-governmental  organizations,  funded  unions  and  po¬ 
litical  parties,  and  sought  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
hostile  governments.  The  Soviets  subsidized  foreign 
communist  parties,  ran  extensive  disinformation  cam¬ 
paigns,  secretly  assisted  terrorist  organizations,  and  infil¬ 
trated  a  variety  of  governments  with  moles.  Beginning 
in  the  mid-1970s,  however,  particularly  in  the  West,  the 
secrecy  that  had  traditionally  been  enjoyed  by  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  began  to  erode,  sparked  by  congressional 
investigations  of  CIA  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  abuses,  an  increased  willingness  of  the  press  to  ex¬ 
pose  facets  of  the  secret  world,  and  exposes  by  insiders 
and  whistle-blowers. 

Even  as  the  public  became  more  aware  of  this  previ¬ 
ously  shadowy  world,  new  and  powerful  technology 
sharply  reduced  the  costs  of  intelligence  gathering.  The 
most  consequential  was  the  development  of  increasingly 
powerful  computers  and  an  Internet-linked  world  that 
made  more  information — even  top-secret  information — 
accessible  to  more  people.  Along  with  those  develop¬ 
ments  came  the  rise  of  a  hacker  culture,  many  of  whose 
denizens  were  at  least  as  efficient  at  stealing  secrets  as 
governments  were.  Where  spies  once  faced  daunting 
problems  of  copying  documents  or  sneaking  them  out  of 
offices  and  holding  dangerous  meetings  with  couriers  or 
using  dead  drops,  modern  spies  employed  flash  drives 
to  download  mountains  of  information,  and  exploited 
sophisticated  encryption  and  transmittal  technology.  The 
democratization  of  intelligence  gathering  has  created  a 
world  in  which  many  more  people  have  access  to  ever 
more  sensitive  information,  since  virtually  every  room 
has  a  networked  device. 

Yet  another  transformation  has  been  the  growing  po¬ 
tential  of  non-state  actors  to  cause  mayhem  and  create 
havoc.  Ever  since  imperial  Russia’s  secret  police,  the 
Okhrana,  infiltrated  and  thwarted  the  activities  of  Rus¬ 
sian  revolutionaries  in  Western  Europe,  intelligence 
agencies  have  devoted  significant  resources  to  dealing 
with  revolutionaries  and  terrorists.  Since  9/11,  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  desperate  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  such  an 
event  have  employed  new  technologies  to  scoop  up  so 
much  information  from  private  citizens  that  serious  pri¬ 
vacy  concerns  have  become  politically  troubling  issues  in 
many  countries.  Anyone  curious  or  concerned  about 


how  intelligence  gathering  has  become  so  ubiquitous  in 
our  age  will  find  this  book  an  essential  introduction  to 
the  topic. 

Harvey  Klehr 

Emory  University 

Richard  Bach  Jensen.  The  Battle  against  Anarchist  Ter¬ 
rorism:  An  International  History,  1878-1934.  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xviii,  410.  $99.00. 

Historians  have  used  multiple  methodologies  to  ap¬ 
proach  anarchism,  and  although  the  approaches  may 
have  evolved,  the  historian’s  use  of  one  key  source,  po¬ 
lice  and  surveillance  files,  has  not.  Richard  Bach  Jen¬ 
sen’s  The  Battle  against  Anarchist  Terrorism:  An 
International  History,  1878-1934  is  mainly  the  story  of 
how  police  and  security  officials  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas  developed  national,  bilateral,  and  multilateral 
policing  regimes  to  discover  and  repress  anarchist  vio¬ 
lence  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  the  historian 
of  anarchism  who  has  combed  through  police  and  intel¬ 
ligence  files,  The  Battle  against  Anarchist  Terrorism  is  the 
story  of  how  governments  battled  anarchism  and  how 
these  key  tools  for  historical  research  came  into  exis¬ 
tence. 

Jensen’s  primary  focus  is  the  era  of  regicide  from  the 
1890s  to  the  early  1900s,  when  anarchist  “propaganda 
by  the  deed”  tactics  killed  politicians  and  innocent  by¬ 
standers  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  As  anarchist  violence 
surged,  governments  countered  violence  with  repression 
or  prevention  (or  both).  Jensen  seeks  to  show  how  na¬ 
tional  responses  morphed  into  first  bilateral  and  then 
multilateral  accords  in  an  international  response  to  what 
governments  believed  was  a  global  anarchist  conspiracy. 
A  second  aim  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  “anarchist  terrorism,”  a  potentially  troublesome  term, 
but  one  that  Jensen  wisely  limits  to  political  assassina¬ 
tion  and  public  bombings.  Jensen  then  seeks  to  explain 
why  some  countries  seemed  better  able  to  successfully 
repress  and  prevent  anarchist  violence  than  others. 

The  book  is  largely  chronological  but  does  include 
two  opening  chapters  explaining  anarchist  debates  about 
violence,  as  well  as  the  larger  global  environment  of 
mass  migration,  mass  journalism,  and  the  role  of  agents 
provocateurs.  The  next  three  chapters  detail  governmen¬ 
tal  responses  to  the  violence.  In  the  1870s  and  1880s, 
unilateral  actions  dominated  responses  against  anar¬ 
chists,  while  limited — often  unofficial — cooperation  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  first  bilateral  initiatives.  There  were 
problems  in  developing  a  coherent  multilateral  response 
to  anarchism  in  the  1890s.  Some  liberal  governments, 
especially  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  were  hesitant 
to  pass  legislation  making  them  as  repressive  politically 
as  tsarist  Russia.  Also,  liberal  governments  feared  that 
international  accords  would  lead  to  anti-anarchist  legis¬ 
lation  being  used  against  increasingly  legal  socialists  and 
nationalists  while  encouraging  repressive  countries  to 
use  the  laws  to  criminalize  all  opposition. 

A  surge  in  anarchist  violence  in  the  1890s  led  to  the 
Rome  Conference  in  1898,  which  created  the  first 
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international  accord  against  anarchism  (defined  by  its 
“criminal”  act  and  thus  not  seen  as  a  legitimate  political 
idea),  established  deportation  guidelines,  and  created 
mechanisms  for  cooperation  in  the  fight  against  terror¬ 
ism.  For  a  while,  the  accords  seemed  to  work,  as  anar¬ 
chist  violence  declined,  but  the  assassinations  of  the 
Italian  king,  Umberto  I,  in  1900  and  President  William 
McKinley  in  the  U.S.  in  1901  resulted  in  new  national 
and  international  responses.  Italians  established  a  trans¬ 
national  surveillance  network  stretching  across  the  At¬ 
lantic;  police  procedures  that  included  fingerprinting 
and  photographs  became  more  widely  used;  the  U.S.  ex¬ 
panded  security  for  presidents  and  increased  the  Justice 
Department’s  power;  and  European  countries  met  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1904  to  establish  a  second  cooperative 
agreement.  However,  violence  continued  over  the  next 
decade  and  a  half  while  the  Great  War  brought  an  ef¬ 
fective  end  to  efforts  “to  create  a  formal  anti-anarchist 
alliance”  (p.  356). 

Jensen’s  conclusions  are  cautious  and  informative. 
This  comprehensive  history  of  the  first  international 
“war  on  terrorism”  from  the  1870s  to  the  1930s  illus¬ 
trates  how  the  war  shaped  deportation  and  extradition 
laws,  spurred  new  ways  to  identify  “criminals,”  led  to 
the  modernization  and  centralization  of  police  forces, 
and  created  more  regimented  means  to  safeguard  lead¬ 
ers,  while  offering  the  first  efforts  to  create  an  interna¬ 
tional  policing  and  surveillance  strategy  against 
anarchists.  But  ultimately  Jensen  does  not  believe  the 
evidence  warrants  concluding  that  the  international  ac¬ 
cords  or  police  and  surveillance  measures  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  curtailing  anarchist  violence.  After  all,  violence 
continued  long  after  the  international  accords  were 
signed.  In  fact,  Jensen  suggests  that  the  international  re¬ 
sponses  may  have  fueled  the  global  imagination  about 
anarchists:  the  police,  governments,  the  public,  and  even 
the  anarchists  bought  into  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
global  anarchist  conspiracy  and  only  a  global  police  and 
security  arrangement  could  suppress  it.  Anarchists  saw 
an  international  conspiracy  against  them  that  required 
transnational  cooperation.  Anarchist  transnationalism 
prompted  governments  to  create  more  international  re¬ 
sponses.  “Once  again  anarchists  and  the  authorities 
seemed  to  be  mirroring  one  another’s  actions”  (p.  214) 
in  which  “[a]  phantom  police  international  now  mim¬ 
icked  the  phantom  Black  International,  with  perhaps  a 
bit  more  substance”  (p.  184). 

Rooted  in  archives  across  Europe  and  the  Americas, 
The  Battle  against  Anarchist  Terrorism  should  appeal  to 
scholars  of  international  criminal  justice  as  well  as  of  po¬ 
lice  and  intergovernmental  cooperation,  as  Jensen  shows 
how  each  country  responded  to  violence  and  made  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  transnational  cooperation  to  fight  “in¬ 
ternational  crime.”  Scholars  of  anarchism  will  find  little 
new  on  anarchist  violence  here,  though  there  is  some 
reevaluation  of  the  role  of  Spanish  educator  Francisco 
Ferrer  y  Guardia  in  the  1906  assassination  attempt 
against  the  Spanish  king  (Jensen  believes  the  evidence 
still  does  not  implicate  that  Ferrer  knew  about  the  plot). 
However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  this  story  illustrates  the 


origins  of  governmental  efforts  against  anarchists  on  an 
international  level.  For  scholars  of  anarchism  working 
on  transnationalism  it  is  especially  intriguing  to  consider 
the  international  efforts  to  thwart  anarchists. 

Kirwin  Shaffer 

Penn  State  University — Berks  College 

Volker  R.  Berghahn  .American  Big  Business  in  Britain 
and  Germany:  A  Comparative  History  of  Two  “Special 
Relationships”  in  the  20th  Century.  Princeton,  N.J.: 
Princeton  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  375.  $49.50. 

Given  the  close  linguistic,  cultural,  economic,  and  politi¬ 
cal  affinities  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  strengthened  at  times  by  particularly  conge¬ 
nial  personal  ties  between  individual  presidents  and 
prime  ministers,  it  seems  almost  self-evident  that  there 
should  be  a  “special  relationship”  between  the  two 
countries.  The  relationship  is  also  one  that  appears  to 
have  lasted  from  at  least  the  First  World  War  to  the 
present.  But,  as  Volker  R.  Berghahn  demonstrates  con¬ 
vincingly  in  his  newest  study,  which  covers  the  period 
1900-1957,  the  Anglo-American  special  relationship  was 
far  from  unproblematic  even  during  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury’s  world  wars.  Berghahn  thus  takes  issue  with  schol¬ 
ars  who  emphasize  the  strength  and  stability  of  this 
relationship  since  at  least  1917.  He  goes  even  further, 
though,  arguing  that  another,  less  self-evident,  special 
relationship  developed  during,  and  shaped,  these  years: 
that  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Indeed,  Berghahn  suggests,  the  latter  relationship  was 
potentially  much  closer  than  the  former,  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  business,  technology,  and  the  econ¬ 
omy.  And  in  fact  the  German-American  relationship 
was  closer  during  the  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  the  second  half  of  the  1920s,  and  in  the 
decade  or  so  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  countries,  in  contrast  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  featured  dynamic  economies 
fueled  by  the  industries  of  the  second  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  Partners  and  competitors,  Germany  and  the  U.S. 
learned  a  considerable  amount  from  one  another  about 
technology  and  management  systems,  not  least  because 
they  had  complementary  strengths.  Berghahn  argues 
furthermore  that,  during  the  1920s,  and  especially  after 
World  War  II,  German  elites  proved  far  more  assiduous 
students  of  American  ways  of  business  and  work  than 
the  British  did.  Moreover,  Germany’s  reliance  on  im¬ 
ported  fuel,  raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs  stimulated 
trade  with  the  U.S.  during  peacetime,  while  Britain’s 
empire  and  commonwealth  made  it  less  reliant  on  such 
imports  from  the  U.S.  throughout  the  period  covered  in 
this  book,  except  during  the  wars.  Additionally,  Ger¬ 
many  posed  no  threat  to  the  growing  ambitions  of  many 
in  the  United  States  as  the  twentieth  century  unfolded 
to  displace  the  city  (of  London)  as  the  world’s  most  im¬ 
portant  financial  center.  Berghahn  in  fact  argues  that 
U.S.  treatment  of  Britain  from  the  1920s  until  after  the 
Second  World  War  “cannot  be  understood”  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  strategy  (p.  133). 
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Although  he  highlights  business  and  financial  elites  in 
this  comparative  study,  Berghahn’s  approach  relies  heav¬ 
ily  on  placing  evolving  business  relationships  into  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  context.  The  chapters  of  the  book  are 
thus  organized  using  key  political  events,  not  surprising 
given  the  centrality  of  wars  and  German  National  Social¬ 
ism  in  shaping  relations  not  only  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  but  also  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  as  his  argument  unfolds, 
Berghahn  deploys  an  enormous  range  of  secondary  liter¬ 
ature  from  political,  economic,  and  business  history,  of¬ 
ten  weighing  in  on  scholarly  debates.  But  the  political- 
economic  context  also  emerges  from  the  primary  sources 
he  uses.  Here,  contemporary  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  trade  journals  figure  prominently,  but  Berghahn’s 
skillful  deployment  of  personal  papers  of  figures  from 
business  and  finance  with  close  connections  to  business 
people  and  bankers  in  the  other  two  countries  under 
consideration,  and  also  to  political  elites,  is  particularly 
valuable.  Here,  for  instance,  the  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence,  notes,  and  unpublished  reports  of  American 
banker  Frank  Vanderlip  provide  remarkably  personal¬ 
ized  insights  into  evolving  business,  economic,  and  politi¬ 
cal  relationships  in  the  first  several  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  make  clear  in  particular  the  high 
level  of  continuity  in  personal  relationships  in  spite  of 
dramatic  political  and  economic  upheavals. 

So,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  Berghahn’s  deft  and 
creative  handling  of  a  wide  range  of  secondary  and  pri¬ 
mary  material,  and  also  in  the  clarity  of  his  nuanced  de¬ 
piction  of  two  sides  of  a  “transatlantic  triangle”  over 
several  decades.  Still,  aside  from  brief  passages  explor¬ 
ing  the  relationships  between  British  and  German 
elites — for  instance,  in  the  brief  discussion  of  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  Bank  of  England’s  Montagu  Norman  and  the 
Reichsbank’s  Hjalmar  Schacht  in  1924  to  try  to  devise 
financial  plans  for  their  two  countries  without  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  or  in  the  depiction  of  the  British  policy  of  ap¬ 
peasement  during  the  1930s — the  full  complexity  of  the 
interactions  in  this  triangular  relationship  remains  in¬ 
complete.  Bilateral  Anglo-German  relationships,  after 
all,  were  also  extremely  important  during  this  period, 
and  they  affected  in  various  ways  the  other  two  legs  of 
the  transatlantic  triangle.  Moreover,  Berghahn  pays  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  attention  to  the  role  of  German  diasporas 
in  the  United  States  and  the  UK  in  the  two  special  rela¬ 
tionships.  They  often  linked  the  three  countries  not  only 
to  one  another,  but  also  to  others,  forming  networks 
that  enabled  transfer  of  business  intelligence,  goods,  and 
technology.  Still,  Berghahn’s  impressive  and  innovative 
work  of  transnational  history  will  form  a  key  point  of 
departure  for  scholarship  on  these  additional  areas  of 
complexity. 

Ray  Stokes 

University  of  Glasgow 

Gerd  Gemunden.  Continental  Strangers:  German  Exile 
Cinema,  1933-1951.  (Film  and  Culture.)  New  York:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  276.  Cloth  $90.00, 
paper  $30.00,  e-book  $29.99. 


Continental  Strangers:  German  Exile  Cinema,  1933-1951 
investigates  the  significance  of  emigration  and  exile  as 
articulated  in  the  creative  output  of  leading  German 
film  personnel  who  worked  in  Hollywood.  It  examines 
how  German  exiles  are  identifiable  in  their  work 
through  subject  positions  and  ways  of  seeing  and  craft¬ 
ing  that  were  distinct  from  those  of  Hollywood  film¬ 
makers.  These  identifiers  resisted  studio  formulas  and 
yet  proved  assimilable.  Gerd  Gemunden  argues  that  the 
result  was  not  an  alternative  or  counter-cinema,  but  a 
hybrid  exhibiting  a  “leftist-liberal  bent”  (p.  189).  In  a 
studio  system  that  fostered  apolitical,  quasi-universal  en¬ 
tertainment,  German  emigres  and  exiles  found  space, 
admittedly  circumscribed,  to  engage  contemporary  is¬ 
sues,  above  all  the  threat  of  fascism. 

Noting  that  the  German  contribution  to  Hollywood 
stood  out  in  particular  genres — horror,  the  biopic,  com¬ 
edy,  anti-Nazi  productions,  and  film  noir — Gemunden 
selects  one  motion  picture  from  each  of  these  genres  for 
detailed  analysis.  In  addition  he  examines  a  film  made 
in  postwar  Germany  about  the  experience  of  re-emigra¬ 
tion  that  was  co-authored  by,  directed  by,  and  starred 
Peter  Lorre.  In  four  instances  the  directors — Edgar 
Ulmer,  William  Dieterle,  Ernst  Lubitsch,  and  Fred  Zin- 
nemann — were  emigres  of  the  1920s.  In  the  other  two — 
Fritz  Lang  and  Lorre — Hollywood  offered  escape  from 
Nazi  Germany.  Despite  very  diverse  pre-Hollywood  ca¬ 
reers,  the  shared  element  for  all  six  directors  was  their 
experience  in  Weimar  cinema.  With  respect  to  stylistic 
devices  and  sociopolitical  awareness,  the  Weimar  legacy, 
from  expressionism  to  the  new  objectivity,  figures  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  analysis. 

Gemunden  contextualizes  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  reception  of  each  of  the  six  motion  pictures, 
and  analyzes  particularly  how  hybridity  is  evidenced. 
Pivotal  are  the  ways  in  which  these  films  addressed 
questions  of  war  and  the  threat  of  fascism.  For  instance, 
Ulmer’s  The  Black  Cat  (1934)  fused  elements  of  Ger¬ 
man  expressionism  and  the  Hollywood  horror  genre 
while  alluding  to  the  trauma  of  the  Great  War,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  war  for  the  emergence  of  National 
Socialism,  and  the  risk  of  renewed  conflict.  Dieterle’s 
The  Life  of  Emile  Zola  (1937)  was  an  early  anti-Nazi 
film,  a  historical  parable  replete  with  book  burning  and 
a  near  lynching  to  alert  viewers  to  contemporary  threats 
to  freedom  and  justice.  Lubitsch’s  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be 
(1942),  released  while  America  was  at  war  with  Nazi 
Germany,  not  only  debunked  National  Socialism  but 
also  offered  a  veiled  critique  of  America’s,  and  Holly¬ 
wood’s,  failure  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  European 
Jews.  Zinnemann’s  Act  of  Violence  (1948)  and  Lorre’s 
Der  Verlorene  (1951)  used  elements  of  film  noir  and  the 
horror  genre  to  come  to  terms  with  fascism  and  World 
War  II. 

A  central  contribution  of  Gemiinden’s  study  is  the 
construction  of  a  broad  identity  for  exile  cinema.  In  his 
formulation,  “What  distinguishes  exile  cinema  is  that  it 
brings  into  contact  indigenous  and  foreign  styles,  moods, 
and  conventions  ...  to  create  genuinely  new  or  hybrid 
formulas  that  have  recourse  to  the  past  in  order  to 
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articulate  their  topicality  and  relevance  for  the  present” 
(p.  14).  The  detailed  analysis  in  the  book  suggests  that 
cinematic  devices  and  topicality  are  two  sides  of  a  coin 
more  than  they  are  discrete  elements.  Several  motifs 
highlight  the  unity  of  styles  and  subject  positions.  One  is 
reflexivity  in  exploration  of  the  uncertain  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  realism  or  authenticity  and  performance  or  dis¬ 
simulation.  On  the  one  hand,  verisimilitude  satisfied 
expectations  of  reality  and  anchored  claims  to  topicality. 
On  the  other,  authenticity  was  self-consciously  staged  in 
the  interest  of  political  enlightenment.  Realism,  no  less 
than  expressionism,  functioned  to  warn  and  exhort. 

A  second,  parallel  thread  in  the  argument  is  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  main  genres  in  which  German  emigres 
worked  with  exile  as  human  and  artistic  experience. 
Horror,  film  noir,  and  anti-Nazism  (dramatic  or  come¬ 
dic)  offered  both  modes  for  employing  imported  stylistic 
devices  and  moods  for  characterizing  displacement  and 
alienation.  The  directors  examined  here  brought  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  innovative  and  distinctive  approaches  to  mise-en- 
sc'ene  and  cinematography  through  which  to  frame  their 
political  concerns.  While  working  within  the  studio  sys¬ 
tem,  they  preserved  independent  viewpoints.  The  geo¬ 
graphic  and  cultural  distance  between  Germany  and 
Hollywood  arguably  functioned  much  as  historical  dis¬ 
tance  does  to  offer  perspectives  unavailable  to  indige¬ 
nous  filmmakers. 

Finally,  the  integration  of  subject  positions  and  filmic 
craftsmanship  is  evident  in  the  shared  political  focus  of 
exile  cinema:  its  efforts  “to  alert  an  American  public  to 
the  internal  and  external  threat  of  fascism  and  dictator¬ 
ship”  (p.  15).  These  efforts  were  admittedly  hedged 
about  with  restrictions.  Censorship  and  studio  self-cen¬ 
sorship  meant,  in  particular,  avoidance  of  Jewish  identity 
in  American  cinema  after  1933.  Gemiinden  details  how 
Lubitsch’s  wartime  film,  borrowing  from  Shakespeare, 
omitted  explicit  reference  to  Jews  in  quoting  the  original 
play.  Yet  these  limitations  notwithstanding,  prior  to  U.S. 
entry  into  the  war  the  work  of  German  exiles  distin¬ 
guished  itself  by  its  attentiveness  to  the  fascist  threat. 
After  1941  it  continued  to  offer  distinctive  formulations 
of  that  threat. 

Continental  Strangers  offers  a  richly  contextualized 
and  nuanced  reading  of  exile  cinema  that  problematizes 
the  categories  or  criteria  by  which  national  labels  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  motion  pictures.  It  demonstrates  the  multilay¬ 
ered  indebtedness  to  previous  experience  in  Germany  of 
works  produced  within  the  Hollywood  system.  In  so  do¬ 
ing  it  resists  the  binaries  revealed  in  a  postwar  judgment 
of  Siegfried  Kracauer,  cited  by  Gemiinden,  that  con¬ 
trasts  Hollywood’s  artificial  emotions  and  rhetoric,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  real  life  and  real  emotions,  on  the 
other.  This  study  makes  room  for  the  very  ambiguities  it 
identifies  as  characteristic  of  the  work  of  German  emi¬ 
gres,  emphasizing  that  exile  cinema  reworked  its  in¬ 
herited  as  well  as  its  adopted  filmic  conventions. 

Thomas  J.  Saunders 

University  of  Victoria 


Giovanni  Bernardini.  Nuova  Germania,  antichi  timori: 
Stati  Uniti,  Ostpolitik  e  sicurezza  europea.  (Annali  dell’Is- 
tituto  storico  italo-germanico  in  Trento,  Monografie, 
no.  64.)  Bologna:  Societa  editrice  il  Mulino,  2013.  Pp. 
310.  €25.00. 

Giovanni  Bernardini’s  well-researched  work  focuses  on 
a  crucial  chapter  in  the  history  of  transatlantic  relations 
that  had  relevant  consequences  on  the  evolution,  and 
eventually  the  demise,  of  the  Cold  War  order.  Based 
upon  archival  work  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France,  the  book  discusses  how  Willy  Brandt’s  Ostpolitik 
took  shape  and  interplayed  with  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion’s  detente  in  the  changing  transatlantic  and  global 
context  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

The  premises,  implementation,  and  impact  of  the  new 
approach  to  foreign  policy  and  reunification  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  under  the 
leadership  of  Brandt  are  investigated  in  the  context  of 
the  transatlantic  dialogue  over  European  security  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  a  new  Cold  War  outlook  was 
felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  Bernardini  ef¬ 
fectively  shows  how  both  Bonn  and  Washington  came  to 
question  the  confrontational  approach  of  the  early  Cold 
War  but  ended  up  with  different  and  often  diverging  an¬ 
swers  to  the  risks  and  opportunities  of  the  time. 

The  first  chapter  sets  the  stage  for  this  complex  trans¬ 
atlantic  interaction.  On  the  one  hand,  it  recounts  the 
now  familiar  story  of  the  evolving  attitude  of  the  Nixon 
administration  toward  its  European  allies  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Question  in  light  of  its  quest  for  detente,  meant  as 
a  consolidation  of  the  bipolar  order.  On  the  other,  it 
sheds  light  on  the  origins  of  Ostpolitik  as  an  original, 
ambitious  effort  by  the  FRG  to  “think  the  unthinkable” 
(p.  62),  that  is,  to  pursue  reunification  through  engage¬ 
ment  and  dialogue  rather  than  rigidity  and  confronta¬ 
tion.  Bernardini  emphasizes  the  role  played  by  the 
experts  of  the  Planungsstab  (planning  group)  of  Brandt’s 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the 
FRG’s  foreign  policy,  which  came  to  be  a  bitterly  con¬ 
tested  terrain  between  the  Social  Democrats,  who  advo¬ 
cated  a  German  way  to  detente,  and  the  Christian 
Democrats,  who  bitterly  opposed  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  stresses  the  impact  of  initiatives  from  the  Eastern 
bloc,  namely  the  1969  call  for  a  conference  on  European 
security  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  first  steps  of  Ostpolitik  are  the  focus  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter,  spanning  from  the  1969  West  German 
elections,  which  led  to  the  Social  Democratic/Liberal  co¬ 
alition,  to  Brandt’s  1970  visit  to  Erfurt  in  East  Germany. 
That  visit  was  one  of  the  many  symbolic  moves  taken  by 
West  Germany’s  chancellor  to  undermine  the  so-called 
Hallstein  Doctrine  of  non-recognition  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  dense 
network  of  cultural  and  economic  exchanges  with  the 
East.  Bernardini  discusses  in  detail  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  crucial  actors  such  as  Henry  Kissinger  and  Egon 
Bahr,  thus  providing  a  close-up  rendition  of  the  former’s 
early  qualms  toward  the  assertiveness  of  the  German 
ally,  which  he  regarded  as  overly  ambitious  given  the 
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imbalance  between  Bonn  and  Moscow,  potentially  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  cohesiveness  of  the  Western  bloc,  and  not 
necessarily  compatible  with  the  American  vision  of  de¬ 
tente. 

The  third  chapter  brings  into  the  picture  the  multilat¬ 
eral  context  of  the  West  German  and  American  quest 
for  detente.  Since  the  NATO  meeting  held  in  Brussels 
in  late  1969,  the  major  European  partners  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  community  voiced  their  support  for  initiatives  like 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions,  thus  en¬ 
couraging  Bonn’s  assertiveness  and  exacerbating  Wash¬ 
ington’s  uneasiness.  Bernardini  persuasively  argues  that 
the  Treaty  of  Moscow  of  August  1970,  a  Soviet-West 
German  agreement,  which  was  the  first  major  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Ostpolitik,  was  a  diplomatic  success  that  high¬ 
lighted  how  the  Nixon  administration  seemed  to  be 
losing  the  war  over  the  definition  of  detente  because  of 
its  inability  to  read  and  react  to  European  develop¬ 
ments. 

Finally,  the  fourth  chapter  shows  how  global  concerns 
from  Chile  to  Vietnam  and  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  led  Richard  Nixon  and  Kissinger  to  em¬ 
brace  a  view  of  European  security  that  was  finally  more 
compatible  with  West  Germany’s,  culminating  in  the 
Basic  Treaty  of  December  1972  with  East  Germany. 
However,  the  author  insists,  American  support  for  nego¬ 
tiations  over  Berlin  and  other  issues  reflected  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  tenets  of  Ostpolitik.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  respective  views  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Cold  War  order  were  still  divergent:  West  Germany’s 
detente  was  transformative,  America’s  was  conservative. 

The  book,  based  on  a  thorough  examination  and  in- 
depth  reading  of  primary  documents,  focuses  over¬ 
whelmingly  on  the  very  few  crucial  actors  who  directly 
shaped  and  implemented  West  German  and  American 
policies  over  European  security.  Bernardini  is  at  his  best 
when  he  dissects  the  assumptions  and  implications  of 
memoranda  and  conversations  among  leaders  and  diplo¬ 
mats  on  both  sides  of  Atlantic.  At  times,  however,  he 
fails  to  fully  consider  the  impact  of  external  or  contex¬ 
tual  factors.  For  example,  the  potential  relation  between 
Ostpolitik,  European  security,  and  the  political  transi¬ 
tions  underway  in  the  political  systems  of  several  South¬ 
ern  European  countries  in  the  early  1970s,  which 
Kissinger  feared  could  destabilize  the  bipolar  order, 
probably  deserved  a  closer  look.  In  sum  the  author,  who 
is  part  of  a  new  generation  of  historians  shedding  light 
on  the  agency  and  vision  of  European  actors  within  the 
Atlantic  community,  makes  a  solid  and  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  transatlantic  relations  and  the 
Cold  War  in  the  1970s. 

Marco  Mariano 

Universita  del  Piemonte  Orientate 


Robert  E.  May.  Slavery,  Race,  and  Conquest  in  the 
Tropics:  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  the  Future  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2013.  Pp. 
xi,  296.  $26.99. 


Within  studies  of  the  American  Civil  War,  no  aspect  has 
taken  on  a  more  intriguing  life  than  its  transnational 
turn.  Not  that  the  Civil  War  has  lacked  for  students  of 
its  diplomatic  entanglements,  especially  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France.  But  generally,  diplomatic  history  has 
been  where  concern  for  the  Civil  War’s  global  aspect 
has  both  begun  and  ended.  This  trend  continues,  despite 
the  powerful  ideological  links  between  the  free  labor 
ideology  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Republicans  and  the 
“Manchester  School,”  the  military  context  formed  by 
the  Crimean  and  North  Italian  wars,  the  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  Junker  social  mentality  and  southern  planters, 
and  the  problems  in  international  law  created  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  (1856). 

Even  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nearest 
neighbors  of  the  United  States  in  Central  and  South 
America,  apart  from  a  number  of  comparative  studies 
of  slavery.  Robert  E.  May,  who  (with  Howard  Jones,  R. 
J.  M.  Blackett,  Thomas  Schoonover,  and  James  M. 
McPherson)  took  a  long  step  out  of  Civil  War  parochial¬ 
ism  with  the  anthology  The  Union,  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  Atlantic  Rim  (1995),  has  now  produced  a  remarkable 
book  that  not  only  redresses  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of 
the  Americas  in  the  Civil  War  years,  but  also  situates 
the  North  American  crisis  over  slavery  symbiotically 
with  plans  for  slave-imperialism’s  absorption  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  May’s  fundamental  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  dispute  over  Kansas  and  the  expansion 
of  slavery  into  the  western  territories  (which  blew  con¬ 
tention  between  North  and  South  to  hurricane  propor¬ 
tions  after  1854)  did  not  have  a  southern  boundary. 
Slavery’s  expansion  into  the  territories  was,  instead,  of  a 
piece  with  assumptions  about  the  expansion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  slavery  into  the  Caribbean  basin  and  beyond. 

The  principal  driver  of  this  lust  for  annexation  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  (as  a  slave  owner  himself)  ea¬ 
gerly  endorsed  expansionist  annexation  southward, 
cloaking  manifest  destiny  under  the  covering  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This,  in  turn,  places  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  Douglas’s  nemesis  in  1858  and  again  in  1860,  as 
the  opponent  of  annexation  in  the  tropics.  And  thus  the 
great  debates  of  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1858  and 
the  presidential  contest  of  1860  take  on  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  international  flavor,  with  Lincoln  opposing  the  le¬ 
galization  of  slavery  not  only  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
territories,  but  also  anywhere  in  the  Caribbean  or  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

Lincoln  was  not,  as  May  emphasizes,  opposed  to  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States  in  the  abstract. 
But  in  his  lone  term  in  Congress  from  1847-1849, 
Lincoln  had  already  criticized  militaristic  expansion,  and 
a  decade  later,  he  rebuffed  Douglas’s  enthusiasm  for  an¬ 
nexing  Cuba  or  parts  of  Central  America  by  insisting 
that  expansion  could  come  only  through  “honest  acqui¬ 
sition.”  The  fourth  of  the  famous  Freeport  Questions, 
which  Lincoln  put  to  Douglas  in  the  second  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  explicitly  pinned  Douglas  on  whether 
he  would  support  “acquiring  additional  territory,  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on 
the  slavery  question?”  (p.  147). 
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The  technical  problem  May  has  to  confront  in  a  book 
that  places  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  the  center  of  a  hemi¬ 
sphere-wide  problem  is  that  neither  Lincoln  nor  Doug¬ 
las,  when  they  faced  each  other,  actually  spent  much 
time  on  the  expansion  question.  And  a  little  more  often 
then  he  should,  May  resorts  to  suggesting  that  Lincoln 
“surely  envisioned  the  Gulf-Caribbean”  as  “Douglas’s 
script”  (p.  110),  or  that  silence  on  annexation  “hardly 
implied  disinterest”  (p.  192).  But  May  justly  links  Doug¬ 
las  with  enthusiasm  for  the  filibustering  expeditions  of 
the  1850s  under  Narciso  Lopez  in  Cuba  and  William 
Walker  in  Nicaragua.  And  he  adds  at  the  end  of  the 
book  an  exceptionally  well-argued  chapter  on  Lincoln 
and  colonization,  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
more  recent  (and  sensationalistic)  version  of  Lincoln’s 
colonization  interests  promoted  by  Philip  W.  Magness 
and  Sebastian  N.  Page  in  Colonization  after  Emancipa¬ 
tion:  Lincoln  and  the  Movement  for  Black  Resettlement 
(2011).  Without  rose-tinting  Lincoln’s  colonization  im¬ 
pulses,  May  insists  that  Lincoln’s  promotion  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  was  instrumental  in  nature,  designed  to  soothe 
“white  America’s  racial  paranoia”  about  emancipation 
with  the  sugarcoating  of  a  promise  that  somehow  freed 
slaves  would  not  be  allowed  to  swamp  the  white  north¬ 
ern  working  class.  Far  more  generous  in  his  view  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  motivations  than  Magness  and  Page,  May  asserts 
that  Lincoln,  in  an  age  when  global  mobility  of  popula¬ 
tions  was  at  its  height,  had  convinced  himself  that  colo¬ 
nization  might  actually  provide  greater  freedom  for  “the 
lives  of  its  black  participants”  while  at  the  same  time 
“extending  freedom  in  the  hemisphere”  (p.  273). 

May’s  most  important  accomplishment,  however,  is  to 
re-clothe  the  slavery  crisis  in  the  United  States  as  a 
hemispherical  problem,  whose  conclusions  implicated  all 
the  Latin  republics  and  the  remaining  colonial  domin¬ 
ions  in  the  tropics.  In  the  epilogue,  as  May  describes  the 
widespread  outburst  of  mourning  in  Latin  America  after 
Lincoln’s  murder,  we  have  a  worthwhile  reminder  of 
how  much  the  Civil  War  really  was  regarded  interna¬ 
tionally  as  a  test  of  whether  liberal  republicanism  was 
capable  of  survival,  or  whether  it  was  doomed  to  decay 
into  fragmentation  or  some  newer,  more  awful  form  of 
authoritarianism. 

Allen  C.  Guelzo 

Gettysburg  College 

David  Scott  FitzGerald  and  David  Cook-Martin. 
Culling  the  Masses:  The  Democratic  Origins  of  Racist 
Immigration  Policy  in  the  Americas.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  501.  $55.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  useful  volume.  Largely  based 
on  secondary  sources  (though  with  some  original  re¬ 
search),  the  book  analyzes  the  immigration  policies  and 
issues  not  just  of  the  United  States  but  also  of  the  other 
American  nations.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  dealing 
with  the  history  of  racial  restrictions  and  preferences 
and  their  dismantling.  Whereas  chapter  2  examines  in¬ 
ternational  events  affecting  racial  restrictions  and  prefer¬ 
ences  in  immigration  policy,  the  following  chapters  look 


at  the  history  of  race  and  immigration  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  in¬ 
dividually  (with  an  appendix  briefly  looking  at  16  more 
countries). 

The  authors’  main  point  concerns  the  coexistence  of 
democracy  and  racism;  the  more  democratic  a  country, 
they  note,  the  more  racist  its  immigration  controls. 
“Simply  put,  democratic  input — whether  in  its  liberal  or 
populist  variations — historically  has  been  linked  to  racist 
immigration  policy  in  the  Americas”  (p.  2).  At  first 
glance,  the  main  theme  seems  Myrdalian  in  relation  to 
racism  and  immigration  controls.  Swedish  sociologist 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  in  his  1944  classic,  An  American 
Dilemma,  noted  that  “[t]he  Negro’s  friend— or  the  one 
who  is  least  unfriendly — is  still  rather  the  upper  class  of 
white  people”  (Myrdal,  p.  69). 

The  authors  see  a  “horizontal  dimension”  of  immigra¬ 
tion  policy — the  elite-driven  sensitivity  to  international 
perceptions  of  a  country’s  treatment  of  particular  minor¬ 
ities — and  a  “vertical  dimension”  of  it  that  is  essentially 
pressure  from  below.  This  thesis  occasionally  feels 
bolted  on  given  some  of  the  contradictory  material  that 
the  authors  include.  But  the  value  of  the  book  is  in  the 
framing  of  the  question  of  immigration  and  race  within 
an  international  context.  By  the  twentieth  century  each 
of  the  countries  of  the  New  World  was  largely  made  up 
of  descendants  of  people  who  had  arrived  since  1492; 
how  those  countries  perceived  which  immigrants  were 
valuable  and  which  were  to  be  avoided  tells  us  much.  By 
1925,  for  instance,  19  American  countries  excluded  Chi¬ 
nese  immigrants  to  some  extent  (p.  299).  Jews,  again  in 
most  American  countries,  were  similarly  subject  to  re¬ 
strictions,  especially  in  the  1930s.  What  the  authors  do 
demonstrate  is  the  international  prerogatives  and  forces 
driving  restrictionist  (and  later  anti-restrictionist)  immi¬ 
gration  policy. 

After  a  confusing  and  torpid  introductory  chapter, 
chapter  2  details  the  international  organizations  that  af¬ 
fected  changes  in  immigration  restrictions.  The  chapter 
on  the  United  States  works  well  as  an  overview  of  immi¬ 
gration  restrictions  and  race,  and  the  subsequent  chap¬ 
ters  valuably  demonstrate  the  effect  that  variation  in 
political  arrangements  has  on  racial  perspectives  on  im¬ 
migration.  The  chapter  on  Canada  usefully  shows  the 
pull  on  Canadian  immigration  policy  from  its  neighbor 
to  the  south  as  well  as  from  its  mother  country.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  many  Latin  American  countries  (and  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  U.S.),  Canadian  immigration  restrictions 
were  largely  settled  away  from  the  public’s  eyes.  Cuba, 
the  last  country  in  Spanish  America  to  abolish  slavery, 
in  1886,  was  the  destination  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
immigrants  before  1898.  Chapter  5  (and  those  follow¬ 
ing)  also  underline  the  growing  international  antipathy 
toward  Jews  in  the  1930s.  As  David  Scott  FitzGerald 
and  David  Cook-Martin  show,  40,000  Cubans  took  part 
in  a  ‘“rally  against  the  Jews’”  when  the  St.  Louis,  carry¬ 
ing  1,000  German  Jews,  attempted  to  dock  (p.  210). 
The  chapter  on  Mexico  reminds  us  of  the  killing  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Chinese  merchants  in  the  revolutionary  fervor 
of  1911.  Like  Canada’s,  Mexico’s  policies  reflected  those 
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of  the  U.S.,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  The  authors  pierce 
the  myth  of  Brazilian  racial  democracy  and  elucidate  in 
other  chapters  the  curious  phenomenon  of  antiracist 
racism:  immigration  restrictions  against  certain  groups 
on  the  basis  that  they  might  provoke  a  racist  backlash. 

Where  the  book  is  weakest,  in  my  view,  is  in  its 
handling  of  the  difficult  concepts  of  racist  ideology  and 
racism,  which  the  authors  regard  as  a  permanent 
shadow  across  European  and  American  society  that 
lengthened  or  shortened  but  remained,  essentially, 
unchanged.  Viewing  racism  and  antiracism  as  opposing 
forces  drifting  across  history,  as  an  interplay  between  in¬ 
ternational  considerations  and  mob-like  racism,  misses 
the  transformation  of  racial  concerns.  For  instance, 
opinions  of  the  Japanese  were  transformed  throughout 
the  world  after  the  1904-1905  Russo-Japanese  War 
struck  at  the  assumed  superiority  of  Europeans.  Ameri¬ 
cans,  even  on  the  west  coast,  were  generally  well- 
disposed  to  Japanese  immigrants  during  the  nineteenth 
century  but  then  became  anti-Japanese.  This  was  less 
due  to  the  numbers  of  immigrants  arriving  than  to  a 
pervasive  fear  of  a  powerful  Japanese  nation  leading 
other  Asian  nations  against  the  West.  This  was  elite-led 
fear,  spreading  from  Europeans  like  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
who  is  credited  with  coining  the  term  “yellow  peril”  in 
relation  to  the  Japanese  in  the  1890s.  Similarly,  the 
“antiracism”  that  resulted  in  the  dismantling  of  racial 
bars  after  World  War  II  (by  Latin  American  nations  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States,  as  the  authors  show)  was  also 
driven  by  defensiveness,  not  by  commitment  to  equality. 

There  are  some  more  technical  issues,  too.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  often  inelegant  and  awkward,  with  expressions 
like  “magnify  the  voice”  (p.  23)  and  sentences  like: 
“Within  the  broad  category  of  diffusion,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  mechanisms,  including  leverage,  cultural 
emulation,  and  strategic  adjustment”  (p.  22).  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  page  numbers  in  many  of  the  references  is  irri¬ 
tating. 

Having  said  that,  this  is  a  valuable  book  and  I  would 
urge  the  reader  to  persevere  past  the  introductory  chap¬ 
ter;  it  is  after  chapter  2  that  it  gets  moving.  FitzGerald 
and  Cook-Martin  unquestionably  make  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  issues  of  immigration, 
racial  preferences,  and  racial  restrictions  in  history. 

Kevin  Yuill 

University  of  Sunderland 

Scott  Laderman.  Empire  in  Waves:  A  Political  History  of 
Surfing.  (Sport  in  World  History,  no.  1.)  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
xii,  238.  $26.95. 

Although  the  history  of  surfing  can  be  traced  to  the 
mid-eighteenth-century  South  Pacific,  it  emerged  as  a 
popular  leisure  sport  in  California  during  the  1950s, 
soon  thereafter  spreading  across  the  globe.  Rather  than 
reinforcing  the  sport’s  romantic  image  of  bronzed  surf¬ 
ers  catching  a  big  wave  for  an  exhilarating  ride  toward  a 
sun-drenched  sandy  beach  in  a  picturesque  tropical  set¬ 
ting,  Scott  Laderman  contends  that  surfing  occurred  in 


ways  that  tolerated  and  even  supported  tyrannical  dicta¬ 
torships  and  the  economic  and  political  policies  of 
American  corporations.  In  rhetoric  that  echoes  the  blis¬ 
tering  critique  of  American  economic  imperialism  first 
advanced  by  William  Appleman  Williams  in  his  sharply 
revisionist  The  Tragedy  of  American  Diplomacy  (1959), 
Laderman  effectively  connects  the  dots  between  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy,  the  expansionist  policies  of  American 
corporations,  and  the  globalization  of  the  leisure  sport 
of  surfing. 

The  economic  exploitation  of  surfing  has  its  roots  in 
Hawai'i  in  the  years  immediately  following  annexation 
in  1898.  American  investors  launched  an  aggressive  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  that  used  the  recreation  of  riding  waves 
on  wooden  boards  as  a  tool  for  economic  development. 
These  businessmen  wanted  to  attract  investment  dollars 
as  well  as  white  men  and  women  who  could  wrest  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  control  of  the  American  territory 
from  residents  of  Asian  ancestry.  Tourism  was  heavily 
promoted,  with  the  underlying  assumption  that  it  was 
the  first  step  toward  white  settlement.  Journalist  and 
publicist  Alexander  Hume  Ford  relentlessly  and  success¬ 
fully  promoted  surfing  to  help  attract  permanent  white 
residents  to  Hawai‘i.  Contributing  to  popular  magazines, 
editing  a  series  of  travel  guides  and  handbooks,  and, 
most  notably,  publishing  The  Mid-Pacific  Magazine, 
Ford  aggressively  endorsed  surfing  as  one  of  several  en¬ 
ticements  to  white  mainlanders.  The  growing  popularity 
of  the  Hawaiian  sport  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
surfing  community  on  the  southern  California  coast. 
Growth  was  inhibited  by  the  Great  Depression  and 
World  War  II,  but  surfing  surged  during  the  prosperous 
1950s. 

Entrepreneurs  developed  the  first  generation  of  light 
fiberglass  and  polyester  resin  boards  to  replace  the 
much  heavier  and  bulkier  wooden  boards,  and  surfing 
clothing  and  gear  reached  mass  markets.  In  an  economy 
that  made  leisure  time  and  recreation  possible,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  beaches  was  irresistible.  Motion  pictures 
such  as  Gidget  (1959)  that  glamorized  surfing  at  Malibu 
Point,  and  a  subsequent  series  of  Beach  Party  flicks  star¬ 
ring  teen  idols  Frankie  Avalon  and  Annette  Funicello, 
further  romanticized  the  pleasures  of  surfing.  The  Beach 
Boys  thrust  surfer  music  into  the  American  pop  music 
mainstream,  and  the  sport  gained  a  modicum  of  profes¬ 
sional  seriousness  in  1960  when  Surfer  magazine  made 
its  appearance.  Its  feature  stories  and  captivating  pic¬ 
tures  of  magnificent  waves  in  distant  locations  created  a 
boom  in  international  tourism,  as  serious  surfers  joined 
in  a  worldwide  quest  for  the  freedom  of  uninhabited 
beaches  and  challenging  waves. 

The  negative  impact  of  affluent  surfers  predominantly 
from  Western  capitalist  nations  upon  indigenous  popu¬ 
lations  in  remote  tropical  locales  draws  Laderman’s  crit¬ 
ical  attention.  Most  surfers  were  indifferent  to  local 
political  or  social  ills,  their  attention  focused  upon  pur¬ 
suing  their  sport.  Surfers  as  tourists  inevitably  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  despoiling  of  pristine  and  fragile  tropical 
environments.  One  of  the  most  popular  surfer  destina¬ 
tions  was  beautiful  Lagundri  Bay  off  the  coast  of 
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Sumatra.  It  initially  held  out  the  possibility  of  “‘the  per¬ 
fect  wave  .  .  .  the  surfer’s  dream,’”  but  by  the  1980s  had 
been  turned  into  ‘“an  eroded,  polluted,  hygienic  night¬ 
mare’”  (p.  85). 

In  an  important  section  titled  “Surfing  through  Gen¬ 
ocide,”  Laderman  laments  that  surfers  remained  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  torture  and  slaughter  of  natives  of  East 
Timor  by  the  Suharto  regime  that  was  determined  to 
prevent  the  isolated  region’s  quest  for  independence.  In¬ 
donesia’s  actions  were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  as 
many  as  200,000  natives  (pp.  74,  193),  and  as  Laderman 
caustically  notes,  aided  military  equipment  provided  by 
the  United  States  (p.  73).  Visiting  surfers  remained 
largely  indifferent  to  these  atrocities  because  Indonesia 
was  a  “‘surfer’s  playground  in  paradise’”  (p.  76).  A  simi¬ 
lar  tale  initially  unfolded  in  South  Africa,  but  ultimately 
the  surfing  community  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
apartheid.  However  much  they  enjoyed  the  beaches  of 
South  Africa,  surfers  could  not  overlook  the  policies  of 
apartheid.  They  were  “simply  too  repugnant”  (p.  91), 
and,  as  Laderman  concludes,  “There  was  no  freedom  in 
surfing  if  it  was  done  in  conditions  of  unfreedom” 
(pp.  93-94).  Prominent  competitive  surfers  joined  other 
sports  figures — from  tennis,  golf,  soccer,  cricket,  the 
Olympics — in  boycotting  South  African  competitive  surf¬ 
ing  events,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
mantling  of  apartheid  in  the  1990s. 

Empire  in  Waves:  A  Political  History  of  Surfing  is  a 
richly  documented  and  compactly  written  monograph  by 
a  cultural  historian  who  remains  a  dedicated  surfer.  It 
contributes  marginally  to  the  literature  of  American 
Cold  War  policy,  and  will  be  of  considerable  utility  to 
students  of  the  history  of  American  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Richard  O.  Davies, 

Emeritus 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno 


ASIA 

James  Elisha  Taneti.  Caste,  Gender,  and  Christianity  in 
Colonial  India:  Telugu  Women  in  Mission.  (Postcolonial¬ 
ism  and  Religions.)  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan, 
2013.  Pp.  xviii,  203.  $95.00. 

Missionaries  in  the  imperial  age  lived  in  two  worlds,  a 
largely  secular  imperial  world  and  a  largely  religious 
Christian  world.  Those  two  worlds  are  reflected  in  sepa¬ 
rate  bodies  of  scholarship.  In  the  secular  traditions  of 
both  imperial  history  and  its  successor,  postcolonial 
studies,  missionaries  were  until  recently  marginal  fig¬ 
ures.  In  the  burgeoning  religious  field  of  mission  studies, 
missionaries  were  treated  until  recently  as  heroes  in  the 
celebratory  success  story  of  the  global  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  narratives  have  changed  since  the  1970s,  but  the 
separate  worlds  of  scholarship  persist.  Imperial  histo¬ 
rians  and  postcolonial  scholars  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  missionaries,  unmasking  them  as  interesting  and  even 


complicated  imperial  agents  who  negotiate  the  unstable 
boundaries  between  the  West  and  “the  other.”  Mission 
studies  scholars  now  celebrate  indigenous  agents  rather 
than  missionaries  as  central  figures  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  putting  missionaries  back  into  the  category 
of  “marginal.”  If  the  iconic  book  in  postcolonial  studies 
remains  Edward  Said’s  Orientalism  (1978),  whose  argu¬ 
ments  about  alterity  and  difference  are  rarely  engaged 
in  mission  studies,  the  comparable  text  in  mission  stud¬ 
ies  is  Lamin  Sanneh’s  Translating  the  Message:  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Impact  on  Culture  (1989),  whose  arguments  are 
in  turn  almost  entirely  ignored  by  imperial  historians 
and  postcolonial  scholars. 

James  Elisha  Taneti’s  Caste,  Gender,  and  Christianity 
in  Colonial  India:  Telugu  Women  in  Mission  is  squarely 
within  the  mission  studies  tradition,  a  celebratory  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  growth  of  female  agency  among  Telugu- 
speaking  Christian  women.  Like  Eliza  Kent’s  book  on 
Tamil-speaking  Christians,  Converting  Women:  Gender 
and  Protestant  Christianity  in  Colonial  South  India 
(2004),  Taneti  takes  us  inside  the  world  of  converts  to 
Christianity  from  the  Dalit  (formerly  known  as  untouch¬ 
able)  community,  and  inside  their  relationship  with  mis¬ 
sionary  women,  making  it  clear  that  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  however  imperial  its  origins,  was  a  very 
good  thing  for  many  Dalit  women. 

Taneti  wisely  avoids  treating  this  story  as  a  straight¬ 
forward  imposition  of  Victorian  patriarchal  values,  or 
western  capitalist-individualist  values,  on  Indians.  He 
also  avoids  a  trend  in  the  recent  history  of  South  Asian 
Christianity  in  which  western  missionary  influence  is 
downplayed  or  even  eliminated  altogether.  He  explains 
in  a  straightforward  way  why  Indian  Christians  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  alike  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Indian  nationalism.  Without  denying  at  all 
the  important  influence  of  British  and  American  mis¬ 
sionary  women,  Taneti  focuses  primarily  on  female 
Dalits’  agency  in  the  shaping  of  Telugu  Christianity, 
rooting  it  in  the  role  of  women  in  pre-Christian  ritual 
practices  involving  storytelling  and  song. 

Taneti  also  sets  Telugu  female  piety  in  the  context  of 
the  global  emergence  in  the  colonial  world  of  a  new 
subaltern  profession,  the  Bible  Woman.  He  documents 
its  emergence  in  the  efforts  of  Victorian  evangelicals  in 
Britain  to  recruit  working-class  women  to  spread  the 
Bible  and  Christian  teaching  to  working-class  women  at 
home.  Just  as  Taneti  focuses  on  Dalit  women’s  agency 
in  colonial  India,  he  resurrects  working-class  women’s 
agency  in  Victorian  England,  contradicting  those  who 
tell  a  story  of  the  evangelization  of  the  “heathen”  work¬ 
ing  class  as  a  purely  bourgeois  imposition  from  above. 
Transplanted  by  missionaries  and  adapted  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Bible  Woman  became  a  kind  of  minis¬ 
terial  office  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Africa  and 
China  as  well  as  India. 

Although  Taneti  attempts  to  address  some  postcolo¬ 
nial  work  on  gender,  especially  by  Antoinette  M.  Bur¬ 
ton,  Kumari  Jayawardena,  and  Susan  Thorne,  in  general 
he  does  not  engage  the  arguments  of  Edward  Said,  Ann 
Staler,  Homi  K.  Bhabha,  Jean  Comaroff  and  John  L. 
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Comaroff,  Catherine  Hall,  and  others.  Exactly  how 
Taneti  would  do  this  is  unclear,  given  the  nearly  exclu¬ 
sive  focus  among  postcolonial  scholars  on  alterity  and 
difference  rather  than  on  collaboration  and  hybridity. 
What  comes  to  mind  when  reading  Taneti’s  story  is  the 
potential  usefulness  of  Mary  Louise  Pratt’s  concept  of  a 
“contact  zone”  as  outlined  in  her  Imperial  Eyes:  Travel 
Writing  and  Transculturation  (1991).  In  their  attempt  to 
construct  an  indigenous  form  of  Christianity  in  the  non- 
Westem  world,  women  missionaries  and  Dalit  Christian 
women  alike  were  forging  a  new  identity,  one  that  tran¬ 
scended  the  binary  of  the  West  and  the  Other  that  dom¬ 
inates  postcolonial  studies.  One  does  not  have  to  share 
Taneti’s  celebratory  theology  to  find  this  story  one  of 
broad  significance  to  the  history  of  imperialism,  religion, 
and  gender. 

Jeffrey  Cox 

University  of  Iowa 

Rupa  Viswanath.  The  Pariah  Problem:  Caste,  Religion, 
and  the  Social  in  Modern  India.  (Cultures  of  History.) 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xviii, 
396.  Cloth  $60.00,  e-book  $59.99. 

Rupa  Viswanath’s  The  Pariah  Problem:  Caste,  Religion, 
and  the  Social  in  Modern  India  is  a  remarkable  feat  of 
historical  scholarship  and  a  nuanced  theoretical  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  new  held  of  Dalit  Studies.  Viswanath  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  redefinition  and  transformation  of  the 
spheres  of  religion,  politics,  and  the  social  to  examine 
why  and  how  the  Pariah  problem  emerged  between 
1890  and  1920.  She  explores  the  varied  reactions  the 
problem  evoked.  This  investigation  is  important,  she  ar¬ 
gues,  to  understand  the  “idea  that  caste  itself,  and  caste 
discrimination,  are  religious  phenomena,  the  prioritiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘social’”  (p.  2),  and  that  “the  social”  is  the 
site  to  engage  with  both  Dalits’  political  claims  and  the 
state  and  elite’s  evasion  and  denial  of  structural  change. 
She  tracks  the  ways  in  which  the  Depressed  Classes’  ac¬ 
tions  and  efforts — and  responses  to  them  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Madras’s  first  non-Brahmin  political  party, 
known  as  the  Justice  Party,  as  well  as  by  Brahmin  na¬ 
tionalists  and  other  elites-! — transformed  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  notionally  distinct  spheres  of  the  social, 
religious,  and  political. 

Viswanath  focuses  on  the  political  economy  of  land 
and  labor  to  demonstrate  the  ways  the  “caste-state 
nexus”  (pp.  14,  38),  India’s  elites,  and  the  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  worked  together  to  redirect  and  contain  the 
problem  of  “unfree  Dalit  laborers”  in  Tamil  Nadu.  She 
investigates  how  local  elites  and  British  agents  colluded 
to  contain  the  Pariah  problem  and  restrict  it  to  the 
realm  of  the  social  and  the  religious,  thus  seeking 
change  through  gradual  reform  rather  than  state  inter¬ 
vention.  They  admitted  that  a  solution  to  the  problem 
was  both  morally  and  politically  necessary;  however, 
they  also  adopted  certain  measures  to  evade  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Beginning  with  agrarian  slavery,  Viswanath  draws 
upon  Timothy  Mitchell’s  formulation  of  the  “state  ef¬ 
fect”  to  demonstrate  that,  although  local  village 


landlords,  munsifs,  tahsildars,  and  collectors  were  at 
times  conflicted  among  themselves,  they  stood  united  in 
relation  to  the  Pariah  and  systematically  controlled 
Pariah  labor  (p.  14). 

Most  significantly,  Viswanath  convincingly  argues  that 
Pariahs’  own  initiatives  and  financial  exigencies  resulted 
in  mass  conversions  and  impelled  missionaries  to  attend 
to  the  Pariah.  Pariahs  worked  diligently  on  many  fronts 
to  make  their  subordination  visible,  to  question  their 
doubly  colonial  status,  and  to  seek  redress.  Moreover, 
they  engaged  in  careful  strategies  to  seek  out  missionar¬ 
ies,  entering  into  alliances  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
state.  Through  such  actions  as  well  as  others,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  demanding  a  whitewashed  schoolhouse  (p.  75)  or 
ownership  of  a  housing  site  in  their  ceri  (chaps.  4  and 
7),  Pariahs  transformed  their  relations  with  local  elites 
and  colonial  officials  and  brought  about  a  change  for 
themselves. 

Departing  from  scholarship  that  often  places  agency 
with  the  missionaries,  Viswanath  provides  compelling 
historical  evidence  to  challenge  the  popular  representa¬ 
tions  and  scholarly  discourse  of  “missionaries  as  staunch 
opponents  of  caste  and  as  promoters  of  egalitarian  ide¬ 
ology.”  Missionaries,  she  argues,  often  accommodated 
the  request  of  their  higher  caste  non-converts  and  re¬ 
minded  the  Pariahs  of  their  “duty”  to  respect  their  “so¬ 
cial  superiors”  (p.  45).  Thus  the  missionaries  never 
supported  full  social  equality  and  instead  underscored  a 
harmonious  and  hierarchical  social  order.  They  did  de¬ 
nounce  caste  and  also  sought  its  banishment,  but  only 
based  on  its  religious  features.  In  so  doing,  the  mission¬ 
aries  actually  brought  about  the  “spiritualization”  of 
caste.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  British  colonial  state  cun¬ 
ningly  tweaked  new  liberal  welfarist  policies  at  different 
times  to  prioritize  the  social  and  as  a  matter  to  be 
solved  among  natives  themselves.  The  government  also 
allowed  discrimination  to  flourish  under  the  cover  of  re¬ 
ligious  neutrality.  This,  as  Viswanath  persuasively  dem¬ 
onstrates,  resulted  in  the  shaping  of  the  Dalit  question 
as  a  religious  disability  rather  than  as  a  “political”  prob¬ 
lem,  a  “national,”  or  “an  international  problem”  as  the 
famous  leader  and  intellectual  B.  R.  Ambedkar  had  ar¬ 
gued.  By  contrast,  the  hegemonic  missionary  discourse 
was  reinforced  by  Indian  reformers  and  nationalists,  in¬ 
cluding  M.  K.  Gandhi,  who  struggled  to  show  that  the 
Dalit  problem  was  a  “social”  problem  that  could  be 
solved  inside  the  “home”  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
“family”  of  Hindus,  rather  than  in  constitutional  legisla¬ 
tures  or  through  legal  rights  (Shailaja  Paik,  Dalit  Wom¬ 
en’s  Education  in  Modern  India:  Double  Discrimination 
[2014],  84).  This  viewpoint  also  underscores  a  gradual 
training  and  management  of  Dalits  and  their  assimila¬ 
tion  by  non-Dalits,  and  it  denies  a  systematic  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  or  real  political  power  to  the 
marginalized. 

Such  tensions  between  “the  political”  and  “the  so¬ 
cial,”  “rights”  and  “sentiments”  have  continued  to 
plague  the  discourse  of  the  postcolonial  Indian  state  as 
well  as  scholarly  responses  to  the  Dalit  question.  Viswa¬ 
nath  could  have  strengthened  her  argument  by  analyzing 
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the  actual  realm  of  “the  social”  and  explicating  how  it 
was  created  by  different  social  actors  in  specific  histori¬ 
cal  conjunctures.  The  other  limitation  I  would  note  is 
that  the  book  fails  to  make  connections  with  similar 
movements  in  different  parts  of  India,  even  if  in  a  cur¬ 
sory  way.  It  functions  as  if  Pariahs  in  Madras  were  act¬ 
ing  in  a  vacuum.  This  is  significant  because  some 
important  leaders  traveled,  discussed  political  strategies, 
and  had  relationships  with  Dalits  in  other  regions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Maharashtra.  Also,  although  the  book  seeks 
to  represent  “ordinary”  Dalit  women  and  men;  we 
hardly  hear  Dalit  women’s  voices. 

Nevertheless,  Viswanath  untangles  the  historical  roots 
of  the  “colonial  trope  of  gentle  servitude”  (p.  243),  chal¬ 
lenges  missionaries,  some  mischievous  Brahmins  and 
non-Brahmins,  colonial  officers,  elite  reformers,  and 
some  scholars  who  argue  that  Pariah  laborers  were  “qui¬ 
escent”  or  “content”  with  traditional  arrangements,  that 
they  “lacked  interest,”  and  that  they  saw  their  masters’ 
treatment  as  “legitimate.”  The  Pariah  Problem  reveals 
an  ambitious  and  different  story  that  challenges  the  pa¬ 
ternalistic  attitude  toward  Dalits.  Viswanath  demon¬ 
strates  vividly  the  ways  in  which  ideas  can  have 
consequences,  how  changes  in  thinking  and  practices 
can  legitimize  and  delegitimize  practices,  and  that  by 
“making  the  Pariah  a  problem”  (p.  258),  Dalits  actually 
sought  to  put  their  rights  in  place. 

Shailaja  Pair 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Liang  Cal  Witchcraft  and  the  Rise  of  the  First  Confucian 
Empire.  (SUNY  Series  in  Chinese  Philosophy  and  Cul¬ 
ture.)  Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  xii,  276.  $85.00. 

While  the  immensity  of  the  Han  Empire  and  its  com¬ 
plex  history  have  not  been  lost  to  historians  of  China 
and  the  world,  in  American  or  European  academic  cir¬ 
cles  in  the  past  50  years,  only  a  couple  dozen  historians 
have  been  trained  in  the  political  and  social  history  of 
the  Han;  of  these,  but  a  handful  have  made  it  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  prominence  in  the  field.  Given  the  sparse  arena 
for  discussing  this  essential  history  in  Western  circles,  it 
is  refreshing  when  a  talented  historian  from  China  joins 
the  ranks  of  Han  historians  in  the  West,  and,  with  one 
fell  swoop,  rekindles  debate  about  the  core  structure 
and  mechanisms  by  which  certain  trends  in  Han  gover¬ 
nance  came  to  be. 

Liang  Cai’s  book,  covering  a  period  of  about  100 
years  from  Emperor  Wu’s  reign  (beginning  in  141 
b.c.e.)  through  that  of  Emperor  Yuan  (ending  in  33 
b.c.e.),  drastically  and  persuasively  revises  assumptions 
about  the  iconic  reign  of  Han  Emperor  Wu  and  his  role 
as  the  pivotal  figure  who  welcomed  and  inaugurated 
Confucian  officials  and  their  influence  at  court.  By  using 
quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  to  compare  the 
backgrounds  of  high  officials  during  the  time  of 
Emperor  Wu  to  those  of  officials  prominent  during  the 
period  of  three  emperors  immediately  after  him,  Cai  is 
able  to  document  a  significant  sociopolitical 


transformation.  Counter  to  the  standard  narrative  about 
Emperor  Wu’s  favorable  policies  toward  the  recruitment 
of  ru  (Confucians),  Cai  shows  that  the  face  of  imperial 
officialdom  was  changed  not  during  Emperor  Wu’s 
reign,  but  after,  in  the  wake  of  a  vicious  witch  hunt  in¬ 
volving  the  extermination  of  tens  of  thousands  of  court 
figures  and  high  officials.  Sweeping  clean  the  ranks  of 
officials  from  entrenched  families,  the  witchcraft  scandal 
created  a  power  vacuum  that  allowed  for  a  fundamental 
transition  in  rulership  (the  rise  of  the  regent,  Huo 
Guang,  and  his  allies)  as  well  as  the  rise  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  acquiring  government  office. 

Chock  full  of  sharp  insights  and  information  regard¬ 
ing  imperial  systems  of  recruitment,  avenues  to  official 
power,  the  political  strength  of  intellectual  identities, 
and  political  uses  of  religious  beliefs  and  intellectual  dis¬ 
courses,  this  book  deftly  historicizes  the  rise  of  ru  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  manipulation  of  ideology  during  the 
Western  Han  period.  Cai  reinterprets  standard  readings 
of  the  histories  and  presents  an  overarching  narrative 
that  stresses  the  agency  of  individual  actors.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  see  how  ancient  historians  such  as  Sima  Qian 
and  Ban  Gu  shaped  discourses  on  the  importance  of  ru 
officials  by  presenting  an  idealized  vision  of  access  to 
higher  office  and  by  forging  a  series  of  master-disciple 
relationships  between  otherwise  obscure  figures.  We  see 
how  higher-ranking  state  officials  deployed  the  power  of 
their  positions  to  favor  their  friends  and  peers  in  recruit¬ 
ment,  and  how  clerks  trained  in  ru  learning  ambitiously 
followed  administrative  protocols  to  advance  in  rank 
while  often  neglecting  their  moral  training  as  ru.  We 
learn  that  the  ascendency  of  ru  learning  as  a  coveted 
means  of  accessing  administrative  power  was  in  part  a 
consequence  of  Regent  Huo  Guang’s  attempts  to  curb 
the  powers  of  clans  that  had  dominated  court  politics 
since  the  founding  of  the  empire,  not  of  the  conscious 
policies  of  Emperor  Wu.  These  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  how  the  author  focuses  on  explanations  that  frame 
historical  actors  as  agents  with  a  variety  of  desires,  goals, 
agendas,  and  reasons  for  acting  the  way  they  do. 

Cai’s  account  offers  a  detailed,  on-the-ground  glimpse 
of  Han  history  that  no  other  current  scholarly  rendition 
offers.  Even  the  standard  account  in  the  Cambridge  His¬ 
tory  of  China  (1978)  tells  little  of  the  witch-hunt  story 
that  is  told  here,  and  does  so  with  merely  a  fraction  of 
the  background  details  regarding  the  key  figures  and  the 
nature  of  their  political  relationships  to  each  other.  Cai 
not  only  displays  an  awe-inspiring  knowledge  of  such 
anecdotal  data,  but  she  also  employs  a  quantitative, 
comparative  framework  to  great  effect,  allowing  her  to 
debunk  standard  arguments  and  lay  anew  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  her  counter-narrative. 

While  the  particular  argumentative  strands  that  make 
up  Cai’s  elaborate  counter-narrative  are  too  numerous 
to  outline  here,  this  reader  was  thoroughly  convinced  by 
Cai’s  presentation  of  the  book’s  main  theses:  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  strong  ru  contingency  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Emperor  Wu’s  court,  the  sudden  growth  of  a  more  ro¬ 
bust  ru  identity  and  group  of  scholars  trained  in  the 
Five  Classics  during  the  period  immediately  after 
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Emperor  Wu,  and  the  claim  that  a  five-year  witch  hunt 
was  responsible  for  helping  foster  the  rise  of  the  ru  as  a 
group  that  affected  the  tenor  of  court  politics  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Han  Empire. 

Given  the  gravity  of  the  claims  Cai  makes  against  cur¬ 
rent  understandings  of  the  history  of  Confucianism  dur¬ 
ing  the  Han,  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  she  had 
engaged  in  a  more  direct  dialogue  with  the  (admittedly 
few)  other  scholars  in  the  field.  While  Cai  does  mention 
reigning  debates  and  theories,  she  often  relegates  the 
relevant  scholarship  to  the  footnotes  and  does  not  ad¬ 
dress  particular  scholars  by  name  or  discuss  their  spe¬ 
cific  claims  more  transparently  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
This  may  have  the  mildly  detrimental  effect  of  causing 
readers  to  suspect  that  she  is  presenting  straw  man  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  no  longer  held  by  certain  types  of  schol¬ 
ars,  even  when  she  may  in  fact  be  completely  justified  in 
her  presentation  of  the  claims. 

Readers  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Han  Empire 
will  find  this  book  to  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
current  literature  on  the  topic.  It  is  a  must-read  for  all 
scholars  and  students  of  early  imperial  period  China. 
One  may  take  issue  with  a  few  of  the  minor  claims  be¬ 
ing  put  forth  in  the  book,  but  the  overall  narrative  is 
strong,  convincing,  and,  dare  I  say,  game  changing. 

Erica  Fox  Brindley 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Joseph  P.  McDermott.  The  Making  of  a  New  Rural 
Order  in  South  China.  Vol.  I:  Village,  Land,  and  Lineage 
in  Huizhou,  900-1600.  New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2013.  Pp.  xvi,  466.  $99.00. 

Historians  have  long  been  aware  that  Huizhou,  an  iso¬ 
lated  prefecture  in  the  mountainous  interior  of  modern 
Anhui  province,  has  produced  a  body  of  documentation 
that  is  almost  unparalleled  in  its  coverage,  detailing  his¬ 
tory  at  a  local  level  beginning  from  the  late  Tang 
Dynasty  through  the  twentieth  century.  The  documents 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  for  many  de¬ 
cades,  but  now  Joseph  P.  McDermott  has  used  them  to 
present  a  unique  and  incredibly  valuable  narrative  of 
history  at  its  most  local  level.  In  introducing  this  volume, 
McDermott  likens  his  quest  to  understand  the  structures 
of  village  life  from  the  Song  through  the  Ming  dynasties 
to  that  of  the  family  historian  who  seeks  to  get  beyond 
the  orthodox  documentation  to  understand  at  a  personal 
level  the  inner  workings  of  interfamily  relationships:  to 
“satisf[y]  my  wish  to  investigate  those  noises  upstairs  .  .  . 
to  learn  about  the  unnamed  men  and  women  who 
crowded  local  villages”  (p.  x).  He  defines  his  project  as 
derivative  of  the  challenges  of  Maurice  Freedman  and 
James  Watson  to  narrate  the  history  of  lineage,  and  sets 
his  project  aside  those  of  scholars  such  as  David  Faure 
and  his  pathbreaking  work  on  lineage  structures  in  the 
Pearl  River  region  of  Guangdong,  and  that  of  Kenneth 
Dean  and  Zheng  Zhenman  on  central  Fujian  (pp.  2-3). 
Again  and  again,  however,  McDermott  insists  that  the 
attempts  of  those  and  other  scholars  to  unearth  the  nu¬ 
ances  of  village  life  have  been  forced  by  the  limits  of 


their  sources  to  look  “in  the  wrong  place”  (p.  6).  This, 
he  maintains,  is  where  the  unparalleled  quality  of  the 
Huizhou  sources  allows  him  a  perspective  others  have 
not  been  afforded. 

The  first  of  two  planned  volumes,  Village,  Land,  and 
Lineage  in  Huizhou,  900-1600  focuses  on  the  evolution 
of  lineage  from  the  Song  through  the  Ming.  As  the  au¬ 
thor  explains,  he  is  interested  in  “three  interlinked  is¬ 
sues”:  “how  did  the  role  and  place  of  village  institutions 
change  from  the  Song  through  the  Ming?  How  did  the 
lineage  institution  gain  its  predominance  among  these 
village  institutions?  And  how  were  lineages’  practices  of 
governance  and  property  management  altered  by  their 
increased  opportunities  for  commercial  profit  in  the 
Ming  economy?”  (p.  5). 

McDermott’s  argument,  reduced  to  its  bare  essentials, 
is  that  new  village-level  institutions  emerged  in  the 
Song:  village  worship  associations,  popular  cult  shrines, 
Buddhist  and  Daoist  temple  communities,  and  kinship 
associations.  All  competed  for  wealth  and  influence  at 
the  village  level.  As  expanding  commercialization  and 
privatization  of  property  fostered  growing  inequality 
among  kin  in  the  late  Song  into  the  Yuan  Dynasty,  kin¬ 
ship  associations  ( zu )  asserted  growing  control  over 
members’  property  in  the  form  of  land  trusts  akin  to 
that  of  the  eleventh-century  model  identified  with  Fan 
Zhongyan,  a  development  that  gave  them  an  advantage. 
The  Yuan-Ming  transition  was  especially  traumatic  in 
Huizhou,  wiping  out  many  of  the  families  that  had  es¬ 
tablished  trusts  under  the  old  order  and  creating  a 
highly  militarized  social  hierarchy:  “The  sharp  drop  in 
population,  the  demise  of  much  of  Huizhou’s  landed 
elite,  and  a  pervasive  militarization  .  .  .  thus  provided 
the  setting  for  a  high  concentration  of  landownership  by 
outsiders”  (p.  175).  Over  his  remaining  chapters  McDer¬ 
mott  uses  Huizhou’s  unparalleled  sources  on  kinship  or¬ 
ganization,  economic  systems,  and  village  structures  to 
look  closely  at  kinship  associations  through  the  Ming 
and  into  the  Qing,  with  the  goal  of  assessing  their 
strengths  and  their  intrinsic  fault  lines. 

This  is  an  important  book  grounded  in  meticulous  re¬ 
search,  as  the  follow-up  volume  also  promises  to  be;  nei¬ 
ther  could  have  been  written  even  a  couple  of  decades 
ago.  Scholars  have  been  showered  with  a  growing  body 
of  new  sources  of  documentation  on  local  history  as  ge¬ 
nealogies,  family  instructions,  stone  engravings,  even 
commercial  records  have  become  available.  This  has  al¬ 
lowed  a  new  approach  to  China’s  past.  Whereas  the 
lack  of  adequate  resources  once  rendered  it  impossible 
to  be  inside  China’s  innumerable  villages,  forcing  a  top- 
down  outsider’s  perspective  on  local  history,  it  is  now  in¬ 
creasingly  possible.  From  the  early  work  of  Freedman, 
who  told  us  what  a  kinship  association  ought  to  be,  it  is 
now  possible  to  see  exactly  what  they  were,  to  dissect 
how  they  functioned,  and  to  reconstruct  our  grasp  of 
“village  China”  (p.  3)  from  the  bottom  up. 

All  of  this  is  well  and  good,  with  a  proviso.  Just  as 
scholars  have  gained  this  access,  so  has  a  parallel  line  of 
inquiry  increasingly  deconstructed  the  very  idea  of 
“China.”  Just  as  few  would  assume  that  what  holds  true 
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for  Germany  also  holds  for  Spain,  though  both  are  Eu¬ 
ropean,  this  line  of  analysis  has  questioned  whether 
what  holds  true  for  Anhui  necessarily  can  be  assumed 
to  hold  true  for  Fujian,  though  both  are  “Chinese.” 
Early  on  McDermott  asserts:  “[This  book]  delves  into 
the  rich  family  records  of  the  southern  prefecture  of 
Huizhou  and  comes  out .  .  .  with  a  different  story  of  this 
prefecture’s  history  and,  by  loose  extension,  that  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  China”  (p.  x).  As  much  as  we  might 
hope  that  there  is  more  than  an  optimistic  kernel  of 
truth  to  this,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  growing  sense  of 
trans-China  integration  over  time,  it  is  a  claim  that  must 
be  considered  cautiously.  McDermott,  like  anyone  work¬ 
ing  on  local  history,  has  given  a  history  of  a  place,  a  part 
of  the  history  of  China.  But  how  much  we  can  extrapo¬ 
late  from  the  one  study  must  await  further  local  histo¬ 
ries.  Without  diminishing  his  accomplishment,  I  believe 
that  more  than  anything  that  is  the  challenge  that 
McDermott’s  works  leaves  us. 

Hugh  Clark 

Ursinus  College 

Patrick  Fuliang  Shan.  Taming  China’s  Wilderness: 
Immigration,  Settlement  and  the  Shaping  of  the  Heilong¬ 
jiang  Frontier,  1900-1931.  Burlington,  Vt.:  Ashgate  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  227.  $119.95. 

In  this  fascinating  history  of  early-twentieth-century  mi¬ 
gration  patterns,  settler  society,  banditry,  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  in  northeastern  China,  Patrick  Fuliang 
Shan  engages  the  reader  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
province  of  Heilongjiang,  China’s  “Great  Northern  Wil¬ 
derness.”  One  of  China’s  last  modern  frontiers,  north¬ 
ern  Manchuria’s  Heilongjiang  has  been  studied  by 
scholars  in  light  of  its  social,  economic,  and  political  im¬ 
portance  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  Qing 
and  Japanese  empires,  especially  by  Thomas  Gottschang 
and  Diana  Lary,  Ronald  Suleski,  and  most  recently, 
Louise  Young.  Manchuria  has  also  been  studied  by 
scholars  of  imperial  and  late  imperial  China  and  by  mili¬ 
tary  historians  for  its  roles  in  the  deep  history  of  dynasty 
formation,  northeast-Asian  trade,  and  warfare  (Mark 
Elliott,  Shin’ichi  Yamamuro,  and  Harold  Tanner  to 
name  a  few).  Few  contemporary  studies,  however,  have 
delved  into  the  transformation  of  this  region  from  an 
ethnic  or  Manchu  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  into  a  region  more  integrated  into  wider 
China  before  the  Japanese  occupation  and  post-1949 
People’s  Republic  of  China’s  political  and  economic 
consolidation  of  northern  China.  Taming  China ’s  Wilder¬ 
ness:  Immigration,  Settlement  and  the  Shaping  of  the  Hei¬ 
longjiang  Frontier,  1900-1931  clearly  relates  how  this 
region  became  part  of  China’s  integrated  modern  state 
system,  especially  in  the  context  of  one  of  China’s  larg¬ 
est  population  movements  and  the  consequent  transfor¬ 
mation  of  “the  Great  Northern  Wilderness”  into  an 
increasingly  productive  agricultural  region. 

There  are  diverse  and  insightful  studies  of  the  social, 
cultural,  and  ethnic  history  of  late  Qing  Manchuria  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Heilongjiang  region),  and  of  the  period 


from  the  Japanese  occupation  forward,  the  interim  time 
period,  however,  has  a  comparatively  less  rich  literature 
upon  which  to  draw.  Taming  China ’s  Wilderness  is  doing 
something  important,  and  something  different  from  ear¬ 
lier  works  on  migration  to  Manchuria,  the  Russian/Japa¬ 
nese  imperial  imprint  on  Manchuria,  and  warlord 
politics.  It  analyzes  how  the  late  Qing  and  early  Repub¬ 
lican  states  reversed  their  policies  on  immigration  into 
the  region  (demonstrating  surprising  flexibility  for  re¬ 
gimes  known  for  their  rigidity),  but  more  importantly,  it 
analyzes  what  that  meant  for  common  people  immigrat¬ 
ing  to  the  region.  Rather  than  a  study  of  high-level  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  imperial  and  capital-heavy  (i.e.,  big 
business)  frontier  socioeconomics,  or  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  imperial  imprint  on  the  region,  this  detailed 
study  unpacks  the  lived  experience  of  incoming  Chinese 
populations,  the  micro-  and  macro-patterns  of  settle¬ 
ment,  Chinese  immigrant  creation  of  local  and  regional 
land  possession  and  tenure,  their  transformation  of  the 
ethnic  makeup  of  northern  Manchuria,  and  the  aggrava¬ 
tions  of  resulting,  complex  social  problems,  like  nation¬ 
alism,  banditry,  and  new  forms  of  tenancy.  Shan’s 
detailed  analysis  and  thick  description  of  local  and  re¬ 
gional  patterns  of  settlement  and  state-society  building 
is  an  important  and  very  carefully  researched  departure 
from  previous  literature  on  the  region. 

Among  a  number  of  important  insights,  two  stand  out 
for  this  reviewer.  In  important  ways,  Taming  China’s 
Wilderness  complicates  or  reverses  two  commonly  held 
assumptions  about  the  settlement  and  shaping  of  this 
frontier.  On  the  one  hand,  by  focusing  on  analysis  of  im¬ 
migration  patterns  on  the  receiving  end  and  sociocul¬ 
tural  development  in  the  north,  this  book  argues  that 
the  newly  developing  patterns  of  settlement  upended 
traditional  Chinese  social  patterns.  Whereas  the  mi¬ 
grants  were  predominantly  Han  Chinese  settlers  from 
Shandong,  they  also  came  from  other  areas  of  north 
and  central  China.  The  immigrants  did  not  create  a 
Shandong-style  or  traditional  clan  system  in  miniature; 
through  conscious  urban  planning  and  movement  of 
county  seats  and  townships,  social  and  economic  fluidity 
(i.e.,  the  rise  of  a  new  kind  of  elite,  pp.  41-42),  they  cre¬ 
ated  new  and  mixed  communities  “without  blood  rela¬ 
tionship”  (pp.  35-36),  often  comprising  different 
surnames,  multiple  dialects,  and  various  backgrounds, 
and  they  formed  a  new  kind  of  aggregate,  frontier  Chi¬ 
nese.  Given  their  frontier  location,  these  same  aggregate 
communities  also  had  more  contact  with  Russian  and 
Japanese  sojourners  and  settlers,  as  well  as  with  other 
historical  local  ethnic  groups  such  as  Manchus,  Mon¬ 
gols,  and  Koreans.  This  posed  a  striking  contrast  to 
China  proper,  and  though  a  distinctive  frontier  society 
developed,  it  was  still  part  of  a  greater  Chinese  society 
with  essentially  Chinese  characteristics. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  book  is  also  revisionist  in  its 
treatment  of  perceptions  of  Russian  dominance  and  in¬ 
fluence  (and  by  extension,  of  the  Japanese  “sphere  of 
influence”  as  well)  in  northern  Manchuria.  By  no  means 
is  Shan  positing  that  Russian  influence  was  not  impor¬ 
tant  in  Manchuria — he  takes  great  pains  to  be  clear  on 
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this — but  in  his  final  chapter  he  is  also  moving  in  a  new 
direction  by  advancing  a  strong  argument  that  Russian 
influence  should  not  be  overstated.  In  this  reading  and 
careful  explication  of  sources,  Chinese  officials  and  pop¬ 
ulations  had  clear  sovereignty  in  the  region,  were  the 
primary  forces  in  reshaping  the  pastoral  landscape  to  an 
agricultural  one,  took  the  lead  in  establishing  new  rail¬ 
ways,  and  vigorously  resisted  and  blunted  Russian  impe¬ 
rialism  and  influence.  By  settling  and  creating  the  rural 
and  peri-urban  countryside  in  Heilongjiang,  Chinese 
tamed  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  process  bounded  for¬ 
eign  imperial  power  and  arguably  foreign  imperial  pres¬ 
ence  to  a  very  limited  and  narrowly  urban  realm. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  this  book,  especially  its  depth 
and  breadth  of  primary  sources.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  book  on  northeastern  China  that  examines  the 
“frontier”  or  Manchuria  in  this  sort  of  detail.  As  a 
reader,  I  never  lost  track  of  the  prose  nor  felt  that  the 
author  was  glossing  over  important  information.  While 
the  introduction  makes  the  case  for  correcting  a  gap  in 
the  literature,  the  first  and  subsequent  chapters  intro¬ 
duce  concrete  examples  and  clearly  resurrect  just  skepti¬ 
cism  about  foreign  imperialism  and  development  in 
northern  China  and  traditional  interpretations  of  state 
formation.  Taming  China’s  Wilderness  provides  a  unique 
perspective  on  the  fall  of  the  Qing  Dynasty  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Republic  from  the  periphery,  and  Patrick 
Fuliang  Shan  presents  his  study  in  a  logical,  well-written, 
and  clear  manner  that,  given  the  carefully  documented 
and  clearly  articulated  revisionist  approach,  would  be 
useful  primarily  in  graduate  seminars. 

Jack  Patrick  Hayes 

Kwantlen  Polytechnic  University  and 

Center  for  Chinese  Research,  University  of  British 

Columbia 

Jan  Kiely.  The  Compelling  Ideal:  Thought  Reform  and 
the  Prison  in  China,  1901-1956.  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Yale  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  403.  $65.00. 

This  is  a  solid  and  well-researched  study  of  techniques 
of  reeducation  and  thought  reform  in  Chinese  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
book  highlights  the  role  and  significance  of  practices  of 
reforming  and  reshaping  the  beliefs  of  prisoners  as  part 
of  a.  larger  project  by  Chinese  governments  to  remake 
Chinese  society  through  indoctrination.  Hence,  Jan 
Kiely  sees  penal  reformation  as  a  “key  constituent  part 
of  an  evolving  mode  of  modern  governance,  which  was 
radically  transforming  the  relationship  between  the  state 
and  the  individual”  (p.  298). 

The  book  proceeds  in  a  chronological  fashion,  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  early  1950s.  The  bulk 
of  the  material  presented  deals  with  prisoner  reform  in 
Republican  China  from  the  1910s  to  the  1930s.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  penal  system  in  Republican  China  can 
best  be  characterized  by  the  general  tendency  to  redirect 
the  focus  of  criminal  justice  away  from  the  crime  toward 
the  criminal.  This  required  corrective  measures  to  be 
adapted  to  the  specific  case  or  the  particular  individual. 


In  a  similar  way,  imprisonment  was  supposed  to  offer 
individualized  treatment  of  an  offender  after  he  or  she 
was  sentenced.  The  policy  of  reformation  ( ganhua ) 
shaped  the  Chinese  prison.  The  maladjusted  delinquent 
was  the  problem,  and  reformative  correctional  treatment 
was  the  solution.  Accordingly,  correctional  intervention 
by  the  authorities  took  on  the  form  of  advice,  lectures, 
and  therapeutic  treatment,  thereby  combining  punitive 
measures  with  education  and  instruction.  While  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  the  Republican  prison  is  relatively  well 
known,  and  has  been  covered  elsewhere  in  the  litera¬ 
ture,  Kiely  succeeds  in  adding  important  new  facets  of 
the  story,  derived  from  hitherto  unused  first-hand  mate¬ 
rials.  He  offers  a  more  nuanced  and  detailed  account  of 
prisoner  reform  by  providing  new  information  on  policy 
formulation,  prison  personnel,  prison  instruction,  and 
teaching  materials.  Chapter  6,  dealing  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  prison  system  during  World  War  II  and  the 
prisons  in  the  areas  ruled  by  the  Wang  Jingwei  govern¬ 
ment,  is  of  particular  interest  since  little  research  on  this 
topic  is  available  in  Western  languages.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Chinese  nationalist  state  started  to  replace 
moralistic  elements,  which  had  until  then  dominated 
prisoner  reform,  with  party  doctrine  and  nationalistic 
persuasions.  The  seventh  and  last  chapter  offers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  reeducation  in  the  prisons  in  Communist  China 
after  1949.  Prisoner  reform  became  part  of  a  broadly 
conceived  program  called  “thought  reform,”  but  Kiely 
maintains  that  it  shares  many  joint  characteristics  with 
its  predecessors.  After  1949  thought  reform  was  vigor¬ 
ously  expanded  in  scope  beyond  the  prison  sector  and 
extended  into  society.  This  last  chapter  is  mostly  based 
on  secondary  literature  and  therefore  not  as  rich  as  the 
preceding  chapters.  In  recent  years,  many  scholars  have 
been  successful  in  finding  materials  concerning  the 
1950s  in  Chinese  archives. 

This  is  a  useful  book.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  extensive 
empirical  research  made  in  Chinese  archives  and  the 
wealth  of  pre-1949  materials  on  which  it  is  based.  On  a 
more  critical  note,  two  points  have  to  be  made.  First,  re¬ 
form  or  reeducation  was  only  one  of  the  missions  of  the 
Chinese  prison.  There  were  other  and  often  competing 
priorities  that  Kiely  should  have  considered  more  sys¬ 
tematically.  Compared  to  reform,  prison  labor  was  an 
equally,  if  not  more  important  component  of  penal  cus¬ 
tody  in  China  both  during  the  Republican  era  and  the 
PRC;  there  were  also  security  concerns  as  well  as  ideas 
of  retribution.  All  these  objectives  were  in  play  and 
influenced  the  development  of  the  prison  system.  Eco¬ 
nomic  targets  as  well  as  a  broadly  defined  security 
agenda  in  fact  mostly  trumped  the  more  lofty  goals  of 
reeducation  and  reform.  My  concern  is  also  of  a  meth¬ 
odological  nature.  Without  a  controlling  variable  (as  so¬ 
cial  scientists  would  say)  and  without  taking  into 
account  other  goals  of  detainment,  the  main  conclusion 
in  this  book,  that  there  is  unique  emphasis  on  reeduca¬ 
tion  in  the  Chinese  prison  system,  seems  difficult  to  sus¬ 
tain. 

Second,  reform  is  a  concern  in  almost  all  prison  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  world.  From  the  early  modern  period  in 
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Europe  to  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was  an  initial  ideo¬ 
logical  stress  on  rehabilitation  and  the  social  roots  of 
crime.  Hence,  the  goal  to  reforge  “new  good  people”  in 
many  penal  institutions.  Since  such  ideas  were  popular 
in  many  countries,  they  are  less  “distinctively]  modern 
Chinese”  (p.  297)  concepts  than  the  author  emphasizes. 
Regardless  of  whether  those  intentions  were  per  se  mis¬ 
guided  or  not,  the  bigger  problem  was  that  they  were  of¬ 
ten  swamped  in  practice  by  assumptions  of 
incorrigibility  and  social  stigma.  Like  in  other  prison  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  world,  in  China  reform  and  rehabilitation 
were  pursued  in  theory,  but  the  reality  was  different. 
That  tension  between  ideals  and  practices  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  ignored,  especially  in  criminal  justice.  There¬ 
fore,  Kiely  would  have  been  well  advised  to  understand 
reform  not  simply  as  a  state  prerogative,  but  to  also  see 
it  as  a  contested  social  practice  in  the  Chinese  prison 
that  time  and  again  collided  with  other  priorities,  con¬ 
cerns,  and  values. 

Klaus  Muhlhahn 

Freie  Universitat  Berlin 

Xiaobing  Li.  China’s  Battle  for  Korea:  The  1951  Spring 
Offensive.  (Twentieth-Century  Battles.)  Bloomington: 
Indiana  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xxxviii,  385.  Cloth 
$45.00,  e-book  $38.99. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  English  language  about 
the  Korean  War,  from  seminal  works  on  the  origins  of 
this  conflict,  such  as  Bruce  Cumings’s  The  Origins  of  the 
Korean  War  (1981),  to  others  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
such  as  Allan  Reed  Millett’s  The  War  for  Korea,  1950- 
1951:  They  Came  from  the  North  (2010),  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  including  recollections  by  the  war’s  participants. 
Although  studies  such  as  Chen  Jian’s  China’s  Road  to 
the  Korean  War:  The  Making  of  the  Sino-American  Con¬ 
frontation  (1994)  have  illuminated  the  process  by  which 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  got  involved  in 
this  conflict,  there  has  been  a  paucity  of  English-lan¬ 
guage  scholarship  based  on  Chinese  sources  that  exam¬ 
ines  how  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  actually  fought 
the  U.S.  military  during  the  course  of  its  participation  in 
this  war,  under  the  euphemism  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Volunteer  Force  (CPVF).  In  the  present  work,  Xiaobing 
Li  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  filling  this  lacuna  as 
he  tells  the  story,  from  the  Chinese  perspective  and 
based  largely  on  Chinese  sources,  of  how  the  PRC  ap¬ 
proached,  planned,  and  carried  out  its  fighting  against 
the  troops  of  the  United  Nations  Force  (UNF),  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  were  U.S.  troops. 

Li  focuses  mainly  on  the  so-called  Spring  Offensive 
Campaign  (April  22-June  2,  1951),  which  was  the  fifth 
of  the  Five  Offensive  Campaigns  the  CPVF  launched 
against  the  UNF,  and  which,  according  to  him,  was  the 
largest  and  the  most  decisive  of  the  Communist  military 
operations  of  the  war.  But  Li  also  gives  an  overview  of 
the  entire  PRC  participation  in  the  war,  from  the  fall  of 
1950  as  the  PRC  leaders  debated  intervening  in  Korea, 
through  the  first  four  offensive  campaigns  (November 
1950  to  April  1951),  to  the  protracted  stalemate  after 


the  major  CPVF  defeat  in  the  Spring  Offensive,  which 
was  accompanied  by  armistice  negotiations  finally  end¬ 
ing  in  the  ceasefire  agreement  signed  in  July  1953. 
Showing  in  detail  how  the  PRC  war  apparatus  planned 
and  implemented  specific  battles  in  the  context  of  the 
underlying  PRC  military  culture,  PRC  perceptions  of  its 
adversaries,  global  Cold  War  geopolitics,  and  local  Ko¬ 
rean  conditions,  Li  explains  the  reasons  for  the  CPVF’s 
defeat  in  the  Spring  Offensive,  namely,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  UNF  superiority  in  terms  of  firepower  and  air 
power,  the  lack  of  combat  readiness  of  those  CPVF 
troops  that  had  freshly  arrived  from  China,  and  the  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  CPVF’s  human-wave  attacks  after  the 
UNF — now  under  the  command  of  the  more  cautious 
Matthew  Bunker  Ridgway — had  become  familiar  with 
the  CPVF’s  tactics. 

Based  on  his  Chinese  sources,  such  as  party  docu¬ 
ments,  government  archives,  military  materials,  writings 
and  memoirs  of  leaders  and  military  officers,  as  well  as 
his  interviews  with  leaders,  military  officers  and  soldiers 
including  those  who  served  in  the  CPVF,  Li  weaves  to¬ 
gether  a  rich  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  components  of  the  PRC  war  apparatus — from  the 
top  leaders  in  Beijing  such  as  Mao  Zedong  to  the 
CPVF  headquarters  led  by  Peng  Dehuai  to  the  CPVF 
commanders  at  various  levels  of  command  down  to  the 
soldier  level — interacted  to  plan  and  execute  their  strat¬ 
egies  and  tactics.  One  regret,  as  Li  lets  it  be  known,  is 
the  general  lack  of  available  sources  for  Western  re¬ 
searchers  of  Chinese  military  history,  such  as  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Central  Military  Commission,  China’s 
supreme  military  authority,  in  the  PLA  archives,  which 
are  still  closed  to  researchers.  However,  Li  describes 
how,  since  the  1990s,  a  renewed  Chinese  interest  in  the 
lessons  of  the  Korean  War  has  led  to  more  availability 
of  documents  and  personal  recollections. 

The  importance  of  the  Spring  Offensive,  according  to 
Li,  is  that  the  failure  of  this  massive  operation,  pitting 
more  than  700,000  Communist  troops  against  more 
than  300,000  UNF  troops,  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
PRC  intervention  in  the  war  that  led  Mao  to  give  up  his 
ambition  of  driving  the  UNF  from  the  peninsula  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  settlement  without  total  victory.  However,  the 
significance  of  the  failure  of  this  offensive,  according  to 
Li,  was  far  greater  than  its  immediate  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  as  it  led  to  the  PRC’s  subsequent 
military  modernization  as  the  PRC  learned  the  lessons 
of  its  experience  in  Korea.  Indeed,  the  Korean  War, 
though  unappreciated  as  such,  was  a  major  event  in 
U.S.  history,  as  it  led  to,  among  other  major  effects,  a 
quadrupling  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  rise  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  And,  as  Li 
notes,  the  war  was  a  formative  chapter  in  PRC  history, 
as  the  new  Communist  nation’s  achievement  in  success¬ 
fully  fighting  off  the  American  superpower  ended  Chi¬ 
na’s  “century  of  humiliation”  and  heralded  the  birth  of 
a  new  China.  Not  only  was  the  war  the  largest  foreign 
military  operation  ever  conducted  by  the  PRC,  which 
sent  more  than  3  million  soldiers  and  civilian  laborers 
into  Korea  and  suffered  more  than  one  million 
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casualties,  Li  points  out  further  that  the  war,  which  was 
in  reality  a  war  between  the  PRC  and  the  U.S.,  was  also 
the  only  real  experience  that  the  PRC  has  had  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Army,  which  is  a  main  reason  for  the  recent 
renewed  Chinese  interest  in  its  lessons. 

The  book  contains  249  pages  of  text,  a  20-page  intro¬ 
duction,  99  pages  of  notes,  a  bibliography  of  sources  in 
Chinese  and  English,  an  index,  21  maps  and  charts,  and 
photo  insets  supplying  images  of  the  war  and  its  partici¬ 
pants.  The  generalist  may  feel  a  bit  lost  in  some  laun¬ 
dry-list-like  details  of  the  book,  such  as  where  Li  names 
the  many  CPVF  units  and  their  respective  commanders 
at  various  levels  of  command  involved  in  specific  battles. 
The  specialist  may  take  issue  with  some  details,  like  the 
spelling  of  Korean  names.  The  writing  is  fluid  overall, 
though  verbose  and  repetitious  in  some  parts,  and  many 
maps  are  hard  to  understand.  These  distractions  aside, 
this  book  is  a  compelling  read  that  will  appeal  to  both 
the  generalist  and  the  specialist. 

Jongsoo  Lee 

Harvard  University 

A.  James  Gregor.  Marxism  and  the  Making  of  China:  A 
Doctrinal  History.  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2014. 
Pp.  xii,  304.  $100.00. 

A.  James  Gregor  is  best  known  for  his  early  work  on 
fascism,  which  he  insisted  (at  a  time  when  fascism  sur¬ 
vived  largely  in  caricature)  was  a  system  of  “develop¬ 
mental  dictatorship”  and  “reactive  nationalism,” 
theoretically  serious  and  coherent.  He  has  also  written 
on  communism,  portrayed  as  fascism’s  twin. 

This  new  study,  magisterial  and  impassioned,  starts  by 
exploring  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels’s  general  the¬ 
ory  of  history  and  Asia’s  position  in  it.  In  what  is  by  far 
the  best  concise  analysis  of  it  available,  Gregor  argues 
that,  for  Marx  and  Engels,  Asia  was  ossified  and  inert, 
and  required  an  exogenous  jolt  to  become  animate. 
Asian  societies  constituted  an  ahistorical  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  separate  from  progressive  European  history, 
and  comprised  isolated  communities  without  private 
property  and  ruled  by  a  centralist  bureaucracy  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  need  to  control  water  (Karl  August  Wittfo- 
gel’s  “hydraulic  hypothesis”).  If  Asian  peasant 
communities  had  a  role  in  the  coming  proletarian  revo¬ 
lution,  it  was  as  its  ancillaries.  Marx  and  Engels  left  then- 
supporters  without  guidance  on  how  to  deal  with  “back¬ 
ward”  nations  like  China  and  Russia.  But  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  “backward”  nations  that  made  the  twentieth 
century’s  revolutions. 

Chapter  2  looks  at  the  development  of  a  Marxist  re¬ 
sponse  to  Asia’s  complexities.  In  classical  Marxism,  Asia 
could  be  saved  only  by  Western  proletarian  intervention. 
Western  excesses  provoked  reactive  nationalism,  but  im¬ 
perialist  affront  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  Asia’s  mod¬ 
ern  change.  Marx  and  Engels  welcomed  the  emergence 
of  political  nationalism  in  “backward”  countries  only 
where  it  contributed  to  the  ultimate  success  of  proletar¬ 
ian  revolution.  Their  support  for  it  was  selective  and  op¬ 
portunistic,  and  they  failed  to  analyze  it  coherently. 


Gregor  identifies  the  goals  of  reactive  or  developmen¬ 
tal  nationalism  as  equality  of  nations,  classless  commu¬ 
nity,  an  end  to  economic  backwardness,  an  equitable 
distribution  of  benefits  (while  preserving  private  prop¬ 
erty),  a  system  of  workers’  associations,  a  pivotal  role 
for  the  state  to  ensure  parity  with  developed  nations, 
and  the  animation  of  the  revolutionary  regime  by  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  moral  purpose,  a  creed  pioneered  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.  According  to  Gregor,  Mazzini  was 
more  in  tune  than  classical  Marxism  with  the  twentieth 
century’s  revolutions.  The  revolutions’  ideologues  were 
unfamiliar  with  each  other’s  work,  an  amorphous  jumble 
of  doctrines  converging  on  the  idea  of  national  redemp¬ 
tion  and  renewal.  But  although  each  ideology  was  par¬ 
ticular,  all  bore  a  family  resemblance. 

China’s  first  great  developmental  nationalist  was  Sun 
Yat-sen,  who  favored  one-party  rule  but  opposed  class 
struggle.  Mao  Zedong’s  politics,  says  Gregor,  were  also 
nationalist,  developmental,  and  only  marginally  anti-cap¬ 
italist.  For  Mao,  the  party  substituted  for  the  proletariat: 
the  repository  of  proletarian  ideology,  it  was  in  practice 
peasant-based. 

Gregor  reminds  us  that,  for  Vladimir  Lenin,  “prole¬ 
tarian  consciousness”  was  not  a  superstructural  reflex  of 
proletarian  being,  as  Engels  argued,  but  a  party-deliv¬ 
ered  injection.  This  idea  was  institutionalized  by  Joseph 
Stalin  and  inherited  by  Mao,  who  mimicked  Lenin  and 
Stalin’s  strategy  of  “primitive  socialist  accumulation” 
and  dictatorship.  For  Marx  and  Engels,  human  libera¬ 
tion  depended  on  the  proletariat’s  critical  intelligence, 
born  of  industrial  maturity,  for  Lenin,  on  the  informed 
elite.  In  Stalin  (and  Mao),  this  doctrine  became  full¬ 
blown  voluntarism. 

Gregor  traces  the  secret  of  Lenin’s  intolerance  of  “de¬ 
viation”  and  insistence  on  “iron  discipline”  to  his  belief 
in  a  “revealed  Truth”  conferrable  on  the  inarticulate 
masses.  The  supposed  possession  of  “true”  conscious¬ 
ness  was  also  the  source  of  Mao’s  coercive  system  and 
commandist  errors  (culminating  in  the  Great  Leap  For¬ 
ward). 

In  both  Russia  and  China,  the  command  system  pro¬ 
duced  massive  discontent  and  ideological  decay,  leading 
to  collapse  in  Russia  and,  in  China,  to  Deng  Xiaoping’s 
revival  of  the  pragmatic  “theory  of  productive  forces,” 
in  which  matter  trumps  consciousness.  Deng  claimed 
not  to  understand  economics,  but  in  Moscow  in  the 
1920s  he  became  familiar  with  Lenin’s  New  Economic 
Policy  and  the  soliciting  of  Western  investment,  and  he 
implemented  a  version  of  it  after  Mao’s  death.  Although 
Deng’s  socialism  was  revisionist,  it  chimed  well  with  the 
tradition  of  reactive  nationalism  pioneered  by  Sun.  It 
also  had  Stalinist  pedigree,  for  Stalin  too  was  a  primitive 
pragmatist:  like  Deng,  he  advocated  seeking  truth  from 
facts,  with  practice  as  its  criterion. 

Irredentism  is  another  feature  Chinese  developmen- 
talism  shares  with  other  reactive  nationalisms.  Today,  it 
threatens  the  stability  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  par¬ 
ticularly  given  the  short  half-life  of  such  regimes. 

In  recent  years,  some  China  scholars  have  debated 
whether,  given  the  features  it  shares  with  classical 
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fascism,  China  is  fascist  (Bruce  Jacobs,  “Comparisons  to 
China’s  Regime,”  Taipei  Times,  August  25,  2013,  p.  8). 
Among  ideologies  of  late  development,  Gregor  identi¬ 
fies  a  set  he  designates  as  paradigmatically  reactive-na¬ 
tionalist  and  developmental,  similar  not  for  doctrinal 
reasons  but  because  of  their  existential  settings.  Thus 
Gregor  offers  a  resolution  of  the  debate  in  that  his  for¬ 
mulation  embraces  both  fascism  and  Chinese  statism. 

How  far  does  Gregor’s  theory  go  in  explaining  the 
role  of  Marxism  in  the  making  of  modern  China?  Very 
far  in  that  it  captures  the  entire  trajectory  of  China’s 
revolutionary  state,  including  its  post-Mao  transition. 
Less  far,  in  my  opinion,  in  that  it  neglects  the  role  of  so¬ 
cial  class  in  Marxist  forms  of  developmental  nationalism. 
Mao  was  much  more  attached  to  class  and  “objective” 
social  status  than  Gregor  suggests.  Gregor  claims  that 
Mao  fundamentally  transformed  Marxism  in  the  late 
1920s,  but  he  misses  Mao’s  continued  urban  focus, 
which  Mao  suspended  later  than  Gregor  thinks.  Even 
after  Mao’s  rural  turn  in  strategy  as  well  as  practice,  he 
continued  to  apply  class  analysis.  Lenin  too  never  gave 
up  class,  or  viewing  revolution  as  a  world  process. 

Gregor  mainly  relies  on  Beijing’s  edition  of  Mao’s 
works,  which  occasionally  leads  him  into  error.  Parts 
of  the  book  are  poorly  edited— “factitious”  instead  of 
“factious,”  “confidant”  instead  of  “confident” — and  the 
Boxers  rose  up  in  1900,  not  1905. 

Gregor  Benton 

Nanyang  Technological  University 

Yiching  Wu.  The  Cultural  Revolution  at  the  Margins: 
Chinese  Socialism  in  Crisis.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xxii,  335.  $49.95. 

The  Cultural  Revolution,  a  label  usually  applied  to  the 
whole  period  from  1966  to  1976,  was  Mao  Zedong’s  last 
effort  to  reinvigorate  his  regime.  This  book  is  an  effort 
to  rescue  the  Cultural  Revolution  from  its  current  role 
as  a  chaotic  “before”  background  to  the  more  exciting 
and  attractive  “after”  of  a  post-socialist,  economically 
dynamic  China.  Using  a  number  of  newly  released  ma¬ 
terials  while  acknowledging  a  debt  to  previous  studies  of 
the  era,  the  book  sets  out  to  identify  the  linkages  be¬ 
tween  the  decade  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  subse¬ 
quent  developments  in  Chinese  politics.  Yiching  Wu 
argues  forcefully  for  the  connections  between  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  or  popular  responses  to  the  Maoist  call  in  1966  for 
continuous  revolution  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  Chinese  socialism.  He  rightly  posits  the  notion  that 
1978  (in  the  December  of  which  Deng  Xiaoping  intro¬ 
duced  the  policies  of  “reform  and  opening  up”)  was  not 
as  big  a  break  as  usually  claimed:  “much  of  what  has 
happened  since  1978  has  its  origins  in  the  nature  of  the 
regime  before  1976”  (p.  230).  In  this  way  Wu  is  doing 
to  that  pivotal  year  what  historians  and  others  have 
been  arguing  for  regarding  1949,  the  start  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic.  Continuities  are  as  important  as  break¬ 
throughs  in  both  years. 

The  use  of  the  word  “margins”  in  the  book’s  title 
could  refer  to  the  geographical  extremities  of  China,  as 


the  word  has  been  applied  in  several  previous  books  on 
contemporary  China.  But  margins  here  refer  to  the 
unofficial  or  popular  responses  to  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion,  be  they  among  Red  Guards  in  Beijing,  insurgents 
in  Shanghai,  or  rebel  youth  in  Hunan.  Using  the  term 
to  refer  to  well-connected  young  people  in  the  capital 
city  seems  a  little  forced.  The  first  of  three  core  chapters 
examines  how  Red  Guard  actions  and  debates  helped 
open  up  the  issue  of  class  in  ways  that  went  beyond 
Maoist  definitions.  Wu  is  intent  on  showing  the  Cultural 
Revolution  origins  of  changes  in  thinking  about  class 
that  emerged  (or  vanished)  in  the  1980s.  In  analyzing 
the  so-called  January  Storm  in  Shanghai  in  early  1967, 
Wu  shows  how  insurgents  took  the  call  to  rebel  in  direc¬ 
tions  beyond  those  expected  by  Mao  and  his  allies,  just 
like  some  of  their  Red  Guard  counterparts  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  In  the  third  core  chapter,  developments  in  the  Hu¬ 
nan  provincial  capital  and  elsewhere  in  the  province  are 
another  example  of  how  the  young  in  particular  seized 
the  opportunities  that  the  Cultural  Revolution  provided 
to  open  up  political  discourse  and  gain  a  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  self-determined  action.  These  chapters 
serve  Wu’s  purpose  of  tracing  a  lineage  of  rebellion  and 
innovative  thinking  from  the  Red  Guards  of  1966-1968, 
southern  Chinese  dissidents  in  the  1970s,  the  Qingming 
protestors  of  April  1976,  the  Democracy  Wall  activists 
of  the  late  1970s,  and  on  to  student  and  worker  protests 
in  the  spring  of  1989. 

Wu  seems  unfamiliar  with  China:  the  claim  that 
30,000  workers  moved  into  the  Tsinghua  University 
campus  in  1968  to  quell  Red  Guard  rebellion  (p.  197) 
appears  physically  impossible  to  anyone  who  knows  Bei¬ 
jing.  The  idea  that  one  million  people  protested  in  Tia¬ 
nanmen  Square  around  April  5,  1976,  is  also  unrealistic 
(p.  211).  The  author  quotes  from  my  own  “recent  book” 
(p.  207)  but  gives  a  reference  to  my  2008  cultural  history 
of  the  decade  rather  than  to  the  work  the  quote  is  actu¬ 
ally  from,  Youth  Culture  in  China:  From  Red  Guards  to 
Netizens  (2012)  (which  is  not  in  the  bibliography). 
Romanization  mistakes  mar  the  useful  list  of  Chinese 
characters  and  bibliography.  But  in  tracing  the  trajectory 
of  discussions  on  class  and  issues  of  dissent  through 
Mao’s  last  decade  and  into  the  reform  era,  Wu  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  putting  the  Cultural 
Revolution  in  its  place. 

Paul  Clark 

University  of  Auckland 

Zheng  Wang.  Never  Forget  National  Humiliation:  His¬ 
torical  Memoiy  in  Chinese  Politics  and  Foreign  Relations. 
(Contemporary  Asia  in  the  World.)  Paperback  ed.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  293. 
$25.00. 

Zheng  Wang’s  study  probes  the  role  of  historical  mem¬ 
ory  in  China’s  nation-building  process  since  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  crushing  of  the  Beijing  Spring  in  June  1989.  As 
the  Communist  ideology  of  revolution  and  class  struggle 
seemed  increasingly  irrelevant  to  China’s  existential 
problems,  Wang  asks  how  the  Chinese  Communist 
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Party  (CCP)  survived  and  gained  strength  after  1989. 
His  answer:  its  championing  of  nationalism  as  the  new 
ideological  underpinning  of  CCP  legitimacy,  specifically, 
highlighting  the  century  of  national  humiliation  from 
the  Opium  Wars  to  the  establishment  of  the  People’s 
Republic,  and  China’s  successes  since  then.  In  sum,  a 
story  of  trauma  and  triumph.  But  it  is  the  former,  re¬ 
flected  in  the  book’s  title,  that  is  the  focus;  Wang  notes 
William  Callahan’s  argument  that  “the  discourse  of  the 
century  of  humiliation  is  the  ‘master  narrative’  of  mod¬ 
ern  Chinese  history”  (p.  47). 

Wang  analyzes  the  patriotic  education  campaign,  be¬ 
gun  in  1991  under  the  sponsorship  of  Jiang  Zemin,  as 
key  to  what  is  essentially  national  “ideological  re-educa¬ 
tion”  (p.  96).  Supported  financially  by  the  government, 
it  required  new  junior  high  and  high  school  history  core 
courses  and  textbooks,  and,  most  importantly,  for  the 
wider  Chinese  masses,  the  1995  selection  of  100  “mem¬ 
ory  sites”  chosen  as  national-level  “demonstration  ba¬ 
ses”  (p.  105).  Forty  percent  of  these  memory  sites  are 
from  past  conflicts  or  wars  with  foreign  nations;  and 
half  of  those,  from  the  Anti-Japanese  War  (1931-1945). 

In  addition,  provinces  selected  their  own  provincial- 
level  sites.  Also  pinpointed  were  sites  of  triumph,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  city  of  Yan’an  and  memorial  halls  for  CCP 
leaders.  In  2004,  the  campaign  issued  the  “Three  One 
Hundred  for  Patriotic  Education”  in  films,  songs,  and 
books.  Further,  to  promote  widespread  visitation  to 
memory  sites  that  focused  on  national  humiliation,  the 
government  launched  “Red  Tourism”  in  2005.  Wang’s 
most  compelling  point  about  the  CCP  leadership  in  this 
campaign  is  that  “Jiang  Zemin’s  patriotic  turn  was  a 
quiet  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party”  (p.  136). 

Wang  expands  his  cogent  analysis  of  the  trauma-tri¬ 
umph  duality  of  the  patriotic  education  campaign  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  2008  Olympics  and  China’s  natural  disasters. 
The  2008  Sichuan  earthquake  continued  what  Wang 
calls  “the  unique  disaster  culture”  of  China  (p.  154), 
where  33  percent  of  the  world’s  continental  earthquakes 
occur,  with  55  percent  of  all  earthquake  casualties 
(p.  156).  In  reactions  to  this  quake,  Wang  suggests  that 
the  Chinese  cultural  value  of  collectivism  gave  rise  to  a 
robust  voluntarism,  itself  an  indication  of  triumph  over 
trauma.  But  Wang  finds  that  victories  at  the  Olympics 
were  the  clearest  way  for  China  to  show  that  the  “Sick 
Man  of  Asia”  syndrome  no  longer  existed.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  Chinese  leadership  focused  laser-like  on  a 
“gold  medal”  strategy:  competing  in  target  sports  (div¬ 
ing,  weight  lifting,  and  canoeing/kayaking)  where  multi¬ 
ple  golds  were  available,  and  shunning  team  sports. 
With  51  gold  medals  compared  to  36  for  the  runner-up 
United  States,  the  strategy  paid  off,  proving  that 
“because  of  the  lingering  memory  of  national  humilia¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  Chinese  government  and  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  [could]  legitimize  their  rule  through  sports” 
(p.  153). 

In  his  treatment  of  foreign  relations,  Wang  analyzes 
three  crises  with  the  United  States:  the  Taiwan  Strait 
Crisis  of  1995-1996,  the  1999  crisis  following  the  NATO 


bombing  of  the  Chinese  embassy  in  Belgrade,  Yugosla¬ 
via,  and  the  2001  collision  of  warplanes  off  the  south 
China  coast.  Key  in  all  was  China’s  conspiracy  mentality 
about  U.S.  foreign  policy,  stemming  directly  from  con¬ 
tinual  U.S.  harping  on  human  rights  abuses  and  the  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  1990s  over  the  extension  of  the  most-favored 
nation  status.  The  conspiracy  theory,  according  to 
Wang,  “has  become  so  ingrained  in  the  collective  psyche 
that  it  was  the  first  explanation  for  American  actions  in 
the  three  crises”  (p.  185).  All  cases  as  well  were  marked 
by  China’s  persistent  demands  for  deep  apologies  for 
their  perceived  humiliations. 

Two  aspects  of  the  book,  in  my  opinion,  detract  from 
Wang’s  fine  overall  presentation.  First  is  an  inordinate 
amount  of  repetition.  Phrases  like  “as  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,”  “as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,” 
and  “as  discussed  before,”  abound  and  are  followed  by 
repeating  what  had  already  been  said.  Chapter  4 
(pp.  97-117)  substantially  repeats  what  had  already 
been  set  forth  on  pages  50  to  64.  The  overall  impact  of 
the  book  would  have  been  stronger  with  careful  organi¬ 
zation  and  editing. 

Second,  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  and  a  sloppiness  in 
dealing  with  details  of  earlier  twentieth-century  history. 
How,  for  example,  was  the  emergence  of  warlordism  a 
“direct  consequence  of  the  unequal  treaties”  (p.  66)? 
The  Kuomintang  was  founded  after  the  1911  revolution; 
it,  therefore,  did  not  “launch”  the  revolution  (p.  77). 
The  author  suggests  the  work  of  Lu  Xun  helped 
strengthen  nationalism  (p.  83),  but  Lu’s  whole  thrust 
was  rather  a  biting  critique  of  Chinese  values.  The  au¬ 
thor  claims  that  in  the  Anti-Japanese  War  “there  had 
been  no  Communists  there  at  all”  (p.  88).  What  about 
the  Hundred  Regiments  Campaign  of  1940?  While 
these  points  unfortunately  detract  from  the  study  as  a 
whole,  the  author  has  presented  an  otherwise  insightful 
analysis  upon  which  others  can  build. 

R.  Keith  Schoppa 

Loyola  University  Maryland 

Chien-Jung  Hsu.  The  Construction  of  National  Identity 
in  Taiwan’s  Media,  1896-2012.  Boston,  Mass.:  Brill, 
2014.  Pp.  xvi,  280.  $148. 

Chien-Jung  Hsu’s  The  Construction  of  National  Identity 
in  Taiwan’s  Media,  1896-2012  is  a  thorough  study  of  the 
relationship  between  Taiwan’s  search  for  a  national 
identity  and  its  modern  forms  of  media.  Hsu’s  historical 
inquiry  into  the  longue  duree  provides  a  much-needed 
chance  to  look  at  the  development  of  this  collective  psy¬ 
che  that,  Hsu  argues,  has  been  in  the  making  ever  since 
the  Japanese  colonizers  set  foot  on  the  island  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

This  lengthy  process  of  becoming  Taiwanese,  as  Hsu’s 
book  shows,  has  zigzagged  over  the  course  of  multiple 
colonialisms.  Taiwan’s  experiences  with  colonial  rules  in 
various  forms  have  long  intrigued  students  of  colonial¬ 
ism  and  nationalism,  who  have  been  looking  for  clues  as 
to  the  complexity  of  humanity  under  extremely  diverse 
repressive  situations.  Hsu’s  work  definitely  contributes 
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to  this  field  of  investigation.  Hsu  not  only  examines  a 
specific  case,  but  also  seeks  to  argue  comparatively  that 
Japanese  colonialism  and  the  Kuomintang’s  subsequent 
settlement  has  set  Taiwan  up  as  a  unique  example  with 
which  to  examine  the  formation  and  transformation  of 
national  identity  over  the  course  of  multifarious  antico¬ 
lonial  struggles. 

According  to  Hsu,  this  century-old  fight  for  national 
identity  on  the  part  of  Taiwanese  people,  though  inten¬ 
sively  scrutinized  over  the  last  decade,  is  oddly  under 
studied  from  the  perspective  of  mass  communication. 
Hsu’s  book  hence  suggests  that  we  follow  a  crucial  theo¬ 
retical  thread  on  the  relationship  between  social  com¬ 
munication  and  nationalism,  in  which  Karl  Deutsch’s 
classic  work  ( Nationalism  and  Social  Communication: 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Foundations  of  Nationality  [1953]) 
and  Ernest  Gellner’s  and  Benedict  Anderson’s  ground¬ 
breaking  books  {Nations  and  Nationalism  [1983]  and 
Imagined  Communities:  Reflections  on  the  Origin  and 
Spread  of  Nationalism  [1983],  respectively)  provide  a 
general  framework  from  which  Hsu  can  begin.  Hsu  me¬ 
ticulously  describes  how  modern  forms  of  media,  espe¬ 
cially  newspapers,  emerged  during  the  initial  stages  of 
Japanese  colonial  rule  and  developed  rapidly  through¬ 
out  the  twentieth  century.  Various  colonial  powers 
worked  aggressively  to  establish  their  apparatus  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  in  order  to  materialize  a  space 
of  docility  through  the  mechanism  of  ideology  inculca¬ 
tion. 

These  ideological  spaces  of  docility,  however,  had 
their  limits.  Hsu’s  first  and  second  chapters  address  a 
fascinating  phenomenon  of  linguistic  heterogeneity  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  new  media  under  both  the  Japanese  and 
Kuomintang  periods  of  rule.  The  many  languages  used 
in  the  Taiwanese  context  made  assimilation  through  lin¬ 
guistic  pacification  and  unification  problematic,  if  not 
impossible.  These  different  linguistic  forms  of  daily  con¬ 
versations,  literary  productions,  or  official  announce¬ 
ments  constituted  spaces  of  multi-dimensional 
contestation.  Hsu’s  book  has  carefully  examined  dis¬ 
putes  about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  local  languages  in  their  spoken  and  written  forms. 
As  Hsu  vividly  describes,  the  debates  about  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  spoken/written  and  everyday/formal  languages, 
and  those  debates’  political  implications,  have  evoked 
among  intellectuals  and  their  readers  re-imaginations  of 
the  island’s  ambivalent  situation. 

The  second  half  of  Hsu’s  book  explores  democratiza¬ 
tion  in  contemporary  times.  The  era  of  democracy  after 
1987,  when  martial  law  was  lifted  and  institutions  were 
opened  up,  has  been  characterized  by  what  Hsu  and 
other  Taiwan  specialists  call  “Taiwanization.”  However, 
Hsu  argues  that  in  the  past  quarter  century  Taiwaniza¬ 
tion  as  decolonization  has  not  been  a  straightforward 
process  for  the  rise  of  indigenous  power.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  indigeneity  has  not  provided  solutions  so  much 
as  evoked  further  debates  and  disputes.  Taiwan’s  post- 
martial  law  society,  as  a  result,  has  been  split  into  so- 
called  pro-unification  and  pro-independence  camps. 
This  division  has  brought  about  a  continuing  rivalry  in 


the  world  of  mass  media  in  more  recent  times.  Hsu’s 
book  is  filled  with  excellent  analyses  of  this  democratic, 
boisterous  present  transected  by  seemingly  incompatible 
legacies  of  Taiwan’s  multi-faceted  colonial  past.  Con¬ 
flicting  interpretations  of  that  intricate  past  have  defined 
the  nation’s  period  of  democracy,  provoking  various 
large-scale,  island-wide  cultural  movements  that  have 
shaped  (and  been  shaped  by)  the  differentiated  land¬ 
scape  of  mass  media. 

Hsu’s  book  has  outstandingly  dissected  this  differenti¬ 
ated  realm  of  social  communication  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  Hsu  has  used  quite  complete  scrutiny  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  contextualize  the  various  channels  of  media,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  and 
even  Internet  chatrooms.  Such  an  accomplishment  defi¬ 
nitely  helps  readers  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  and  to  recognize  the  ecology  of  Taiwan’s  contempo¬ 
rary  cultural  industries.  Despite  the  book’s  lack  of  an 
analysis  of  the  interactive  dynamism  among  different 
channels  of  communication,  its  critical  examination  of 
these  heterogeneous  discursive  spaces  does  positively 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  debate  about  the  future  of 
this  young  democracy  searching  for  an  identity. 

Ya-chung  Chuang 

National  Chiao  Tung  University 

Wayne  Patterson.  In  the  Service  of  His  Korean  Majesty: 
William  Nelson  Lovatt,  the  Pusan  Customs,  and  Sino-Ko- 
rea  Relations,  1876-1888.  (Korea  Research  Monograph/ 
Center  for  Korean  Studies,  no.  35.)  Berkeley:  Institute 
of  East  Asian  Studies,  University  of  California,  2012. 
Pp.  xii,  193.  $20.00. 

This  slim  monograph  is  a  treasure  trove  of  personal  in¬ 
formation  on  the  first  decade  of  Korea’s  “opening”  to 
the  outside  world  in  1876,  furnished  by  an  individual 
whose  career  in  East  Asia  was  fatefully  shaped  by  politi¬ 
cal  forces  beyond  his  control.  William  Nelson  Lovatt 
(1838-1904)' — the  protagonist  of  this  study — arrived  in 
Korea  in  September  1883  to  take  charge  of  the  Korean 
Customs  in  Pusan.  He  had  earlier  served  in  the  Chinese 
Customs  Service  for  almost  20  years  and  was  lured  to 
Korea  by  his  friend,  Paul  Georg  von  Moellendorff,  who 
had  been  appointed  inspector  general  of  the  Korean 
Customs  Service  in  November  1882.  Lovatt  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  go  to  “such  a  little  country  as  Corea”  (p.  25). 
Not  only  was  Korea  thus  a  big  unknown  for  him,  but 
with  China  attempting  to  consolidate  its  grip  on  Korean 
affairs,  while  Japan  tried  to  expand  its  interests  on  the 
peninsula,  the  political  situation  in  East  Asia  was  also 
utterly  unpredictable.  Nevertheless,  as  the  commission- 
ership  in  Pusan  meant  a  promotion,  Lovatt  did  go  to 
Korea  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  wife,  Jennie,  and  his 
youngest  daughter. 

Wayne  Patterson  pieces  the  details  of  William  Nelson 
Lovatt’s  life  and  activities  in  Korea  together  on  the  basis 
of  the  Lovatts’  copious  correspondence — both  Lovatts 
were  prolific  letter  writers — that  Patterson  meticulously 
collected  from  various  hitherto  unknown  sources  spread 
over  three  continents.  He  skillfully  embeds  these 
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personal  testimonies  in  a  description  of  the  ominous  po¬ 
litical  forces  within  and  without  Korea  that  bore  down 
on  the  Lovatts’  new  life  in  Pusan. 

Lovatt  found  Pusan  a  lonely  assignment  because  the 
harbor  was  only  irregularly  serviced  by  steamers  from 
China  or  Japan,  so  contact  with  the  outside  world  de¬ 
pended  on  occasional  visitors  who  stopped  by.  The  Lov¬ 
atts  were  the  only  Western  family  in  Pusan  and  lived  in 
the  Japanese  settlement,  as  trade  was  completely  in  Jap¬ 
anese  hands.  The  Korean  town  was  a  good  distance 
away,  and  the  Lovatts  had  practically  no  contact  with 
the  Korean  population,  except  for  sporadic  official  visits 
of  local  Korean  officials.  Lovatt  complained  about  the 
poverty  of  the  country  and  the  underdeveloped  road  in¬ 
frastructure.  Both  hampered  trade,  but  it  was  above  all 
official  corruption  and  the  unlawful  exactions  from  those 
with  “unnecessary  wealth”  that  hindered  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities.  Communication  with  Seoul  was  equally  difficult. 

The  customs  service  in  Korea  was,  moreover,  over¬ 
staffed  and  rarely  netted  enough  revenue  to  support  sal¬ 
aries.  Another  factor  that  rendered  life  in  Korea 
precarious  was  von  Moellendorff’s  secret  diplomatic 
overture  to  Russia,  which  antagonized  the  Chinese- 
friendly  government  in  Seoul,  and,  when  discovered,  led 
to  his  immediate  dismissal  as  inspector  general  of  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  summer  of  1885.  This  affair  also  affected 
Lovatt’s  position,  as  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  inspector  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Chinese  customs,  intent  on  incorporating  the 
Korean  customs  into  the  Chinese  customs  system,  strove 
to  replace  all  von  Moellendorff  appointees  with  his  own 
men.  The  staff  in  Pusan  was  cut,  and  Lovatt  himself  was 
fired  in  early  1886. 

Lovatt’s  dismissal  was  thus  only  a  matter  of  time.  He 
delayed  his  departure  through  lengthy  severance  negoti¬ 
ations,  but  eventually  went  back  to  China.  It  was  not  be¬ 
fore  September  1890,  however,  that  he  was  given  a 
position  in  Chungking  that  was  equivalent  to  that  he 
had  held  before  going  to  Korea.  After  serving  in  various 
other  Chinese  treaty  ports,  Lovatt  died  in  China  in 
1904. 

Lovatt  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  major  actors  in 
late-nineteenth-century  Korea,  and  the  reader  in  fact 
learns  very  little  about  Korea  itself.  But  Patterson’s  lu¬ 
cidly  written  book  presents  a  unique  view  on  contempo¬ 
rary  affairs  from  the  periphery.  It  will  be  essential 
reading  for  scholars  and  students  interested  in  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  Korea’s  tragic  decline  into  eventual  foreign  sub¬ 
jugation. 

Martina  Deuchler, 

Emerita 

SOAS,  University  of  London 

Eugene  Y.  Park.  A  Family  of  No  Prominence:  The 
Descendants  of  Pak  Tokhwa  and  the  Birth  of  Modern 
Korea.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  xvii,  239.  Cloth  $60.00,  e-book  $60.00. 

According  to  the  National  Statistic  Office,  out  of  the 
250  surnames  in  use  in  South  Korea,  the  three  surnames 
Kim,  Lee,  and  Park  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 


country’s  population  of  over  50  million.  For  much  of 
Korean  history,  only  a  handful  of  privileged  nobility  and 
royalty  had  family  names,  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
commoners,  which  explains  this  lack  of  diversity  in  sur¬ 
names.  After  the  adoption  of  patrilineal  concepts  such 
as  primogeniture,  monogamy  (e.g.,  one  legal  wife),  and 
a  competitive  civil-service  examination  system  (the  only 
formal  channel  for  social  advancement  during  the  Cho- 
son  Dynasty  [1310-1910]),  elite  households  increasingly 
started  to  register  surnames  and  compile  a  primarily 
patrilineal  chokpo  (genealogical  book)  to  maintain  their 
wealth  and  status.  By  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
wealthy  merchants  and  commoners  started  to  adopt  no¬ 
ble  surnames,  further  blurring  traditional  class  differ¬ 
ences.  Following  the  abolition  of  the  class-based  system 
under  the  Japanese-led  Kabo  Reforms  of  1894-1896, 
commoners  also  began  to  adopt  the  surnames  of  their 
landlords  or  masters.  In  1909,  the  new  census-registra¬ 
tion  law  mandated  that  all  Koreans  register  a  surname. 

In  A  Family  of  No  Prominence:  The  Descendants  of 
Pak  Tokhwa  and  the  Birth  of  Modern  Korea,  historian 
Eugene  Y.  Park  explores  these  issues  through  a  per¬ 
sonal  search  for  his  family  origins,  the  Miryang  Pak,  a 
clan  of  chungin  or  “middle  people”  with  a  rich  history 
that  spans  three  centuries.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  these  descent  group 
master  narratives  but  rather  with  how  “chungin  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  status  group  encompassed  a  greater  variety  of  spe¬ 
cialist  families  and  took  longer  to  take  shape  in  early 
modern  Korea  than  has  been  hitherto  recognized” 
(p.  2).  Recent  studies  on  the  chungin  have  largely  fo¬ 
cused  on  their  activities  during  the  Japanese  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  as  collaborators,  while  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  them  as  individuals.  In  doing  so,  the  studies  con¬ 
structed  a  stereotypical  image  of  the  chungin  as  lacking 
self-esteem,  and  stressed  their  status-seeking  proclivities. 
While  not  dismissing  such  findings  completely,  Park  of¬ 
fers  a  nuanced  account  of  a  non-elite  family,  that  of  Pak 
Tokhwa  (1590-n.d.)  (p.  19)  and  his  descendants. 

Drawing  on  an  impressive  array  of  published  sources, 
including  written  genealogies,  court  histories,  certified 
household  registers,  palace  records,  royal  protocol  man¬ 
uals,  meritorious  subject  rosters,  local  gazettes,  civil  and 
military  examination  records,  biographies,  tax  records, 
land  transaction  documents,  legal  codes,  private  docu¬ 
ments,  and  oral  history,  Park  offers  richly  detailed  sto¬ 
ries  and  an  empirically  rigorous  account  of  how  this 
diverse  group  of  chungin  adapted  to  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  change  from  the  Choson  Dynasty  to  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  early  twentieth  century  under  Japanese  colonial 
rule. 

This  brilliant  study  explores  the  “larger  meaning  of 
the  lives  of  more  rank-and-file  chungin  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  during  the  colonial  and  postcolonial  eras  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  macrohistory  of  Korea”  (p.  5)  through  the 
Pak  family  story.  Beginning  with  the  obscure  origins  of 
the  Pak  in  early  modern  Korea,  Park  traces  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  this  family’s  status,  showing  the  importance  of 
genealogy  compilation,  examination  degrees,  and  acqui¬ 
sition  of  posts  in  the  bureaucracy.  He  notes  that  during 
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these  early  years,  the  chungin  were  commoners  “without 
distinction”  (p.  6).  During  the  eighteenth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  this  group  emerged  from  its  obscurity  into  a  family 
of  lower-level  army  officers  and  later  into  wealthy  chun¬ 
gin.  Their  success  could  be  attributed  in  part  to  their  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth  as  managers  of  royal  estates  and 
their  acquisition  of  ramie  fields.  Moreover,  the  chungin 
began  to  display  technical  specialties  (i.e.,  as  inter¬ 
preters)  in  addition  to  the  military  skills  that  came  to  be 
associated  with  them.  The  chungin  further  enhanced 
their  social  standing  through  marriage,  seeking  sons-in- 
law  from  established  chungin  lines,  to  diversify  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  interests,  and  from  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  the  nobility,  who  connected  the  Paks’  class  with 
the  elites. 

Second,  Park  illuminates  how  the  Paks  thrived  in  the 
new  Korean  Empire  (1897-1910):  They  were  so  adapt¬ 
able  to  change,  a  quality  they  had  developed  over  time. 
While  none  of  them  achieved  the  kind  of  prominence 
that  would  have  enshrined  them  in  the  great  annals  of 
the  nascent  empire,  the  Pak  family  adapted  remarkably 
to  Western-style  ideas,  and  some  members  even  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  Park’s  story  about  the  in-laws — 
the  U  family  and  their  associates — shows  that  they  were 
ahead  of  their  time  regarding  involvement  in  civic  move¬ 
ments,  modern  businesses,  and  modern  education. 

In  the  book’s  poignant  final  chapter  Park  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  chungin  as  ordinary  people  under  Japanese 
colonial  rule.  He  does  not  shy  away  from  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  chungin  as  collaborators.  Park  mentions  the 
Koch’ang  Kims,  who  went  on  to  found  the  Kyongsong 
Textile  Corporation  and  other  lucrative  enterprises,  as 
an  example  of  one  group  of  entrepreneurial  chungin 
who  sought  to  enhance  their  status  and  wealth  by  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Japanese  colonial  state.  He  points  out 
that  while  “some  Paks  expressed  resentment  toward  the 
colonial  state,”  others  collaborated  to  become  police  of¬ 
ficers.  More  interesting  is  Park’s  discussion  of  “the 
range  of  possible  life  trajectories”  for  educated  chungin 
and  the  chungin  class’s  struggles  for  survival  (p.  8). 

While  each  chapter  is  impressively  researched  and 
original,  two  issues  that  Park  does  not  delve  into  explic¬ 
itly  are  the  relationship  between  the  chungin  and  lower 
classes,  and  the  professionalization  of  certain  occupa¬ 
tions  in  colonial  Korea.  For  example,  during  the  Kabo 
Reforms  of  1894-1896,  commoners  vehemently  objected 
to  being  seen  as  equals  to  the  ch’dnmin  class,  which  was 
comprised  mainly  of  slaves.  Did  the  chungin  share  the 
commoners’  prejudices  toward  the  base  class?  Second, 
given  that  most  “professionals,”  such  as  physicians,  ac¬ 
countants,  jurists,  and  astronomers,  hailed  from  the 
chungin  class  during  the  Choson  period,  one  wonders  if 
the  chungin  fared  better  than  others  due  to  the  “pres¬ 
tige”  now  attached  to  those  occupations  in  Japan  and 
the  West. 

Nonetheless,  Park’s  book  is  profoundly  thoughtful, 
beautifully  written,  and  meticulously  researched;  in  it, 
Park  untangles  the  myths  surrounding  the  chungin  class. 
Combining  erudition  and  verve,  A  Family  of  No  Promi¬ 
nence  is  an  exciting,  bold,  and  valuable  text  that  will 


appeal  to  historians,  anthropologists,  sociologists,  politi¬ 
cal  scientists,  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  book  is  a  substantial  achievement.  The  de¬ 
tailed  endnotes  and  genealogical  charts  are  not  only 
very  helpful,  but  should  also  tempt  other  scholars  to 
conduct  future  research  on  non-aristocratic  actors  in 
Korean  history. 

Theodore  Jun  Yoo 

University  of  Hawai'i  at  Manoa 

Marie  Seong-Hak  Kim.  Law  and  Custom  in  Korea: 
Comparative' Legal  History.  New  York:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2012.  Pp.  xiv,  349.  $100.00. 

The  colonizer’s  role  still  sparks  heated  debates  in  Korea, 
despite  little  attention  to  it  abroad.  Marie  Seong-Hak 
Kim  brings  new  attention  to  the  issue  with  a  spirited  po¬ 
lemic  about  the  origins  of  private  or  civil  law  in  Korea 
under  Japanese  colonial  rule  (1910-1945).  She  takes 
aim  at  claims  that  the  colonizers  destroyed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  system  of  customary  law  in  the  Choson  Dynasty 
(1392-1910).  Kim  finds  no  evidence  of  earlier  customary 
laws,  the  definition  of  which  she  limits  to  locally  ob¬ 
served  rules  or  norms  “approved  through  court  deci¬ 
sions”  (p.  28).  She  argues  instead  that  private  or 
“customary”  law  was  “a  historical  construct  on  the  part 
of  Japanese  jurists”  (p.  2)  in  the  colonial  years. 

Kim  proceeds  to  weave  the  polemic  across  four  de¬ 
cades  of  the  Protectorate  and  colonial  rule  through 
1945.  Private  or  civil  law  governs  relations  among  indi¬ 
viduals  in  matters  such  as  family  and  private  property. 
The  author  recognizes  the  sophisticated  system  of  penal 
and  administrative  law  in  the  Choson  Dynasty. 

The  study  extends  our  understanding  of  Korea  both 
past  and  present.  It  tracks  the  historical  development  of 
colonial  customary  law,  an  intermediate  stage  linking 
norms  of  the  past  to  the  demands  of  a  modern  civil  law. 
But  for  a  wider  audience,  the  study  sheds  light  on  criti¬ 
cal  precedents  and  processes  influencing  contemporary 
civil  law  in  South  Korea. 

Kim  devotes  the  opening  chapters  to  concepts  of  cus¬ 
tomary  law,  profiles  of  penal  and  administrative  law  in 
the  Choson  Dynasty,  and  Confucian  civic  morality  apart 
from  the  legal  system.  Chapters  3  and  4  move  the 
reader  chronologically  through  Meiji  Japan  (1868-1912) 
and  the  Japanese  Protectorate  in  Korea  (1905-1910). 
The  author  tracks  the  influence  of  legal  precedents  in 
Switzerland  and  France  through  the  building  of  Japan’s 
legal  system.  Remarkably,  late  Meiji  Japan  in  the 
Protectorate  period  then  confronted  the  task  of  adapt¬ 
ing  Korean  traditions  to  its  own  recently  constructed 
system.  Kim  documents,  among  the  highlights  of  that 
adaptation,  Ume  Kenjiro’s  concern  for  legal  assimilation 
quite  distinct  from  cultural  assimilation,  a  proposal  that 
gained  little  support. 

The  narrative  then  moves  directly  into  the  colonial 
years  with  a  chapter  on  the  legal  system,  and  then  one 
specifically  on  the  construction  of  Korean  customary 
law.  Scholars  familiar  with  the  colonial  period  will  also 
be  acquainted  with  the  imposition  of  Japanese  as 
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general  law  in  the  colony.  The  author  adds  extensive  de¬ 
tail  on  areas  where  the  administration  retained  flogging 
and  other  practices  from  the  Choson  Dynasty.  Her  anal¬ 
ysis  in  chapter  6  of  French  and  Japanese  legal  precedent 
in  the  development  of  Korean  customary  law  extends 
our  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  raises  further  ques¬ 
tions  not  only  of  how  judges  interpreted  customs,  but 
also  of  how  the  people  responded. 

Two  final  chapters  offer  further  evidence  of  both  the 
breadth  of  scholarship  and  the  ambitions  of  the  author. 
Chapter  7  moves  beyond  the  Korean  experience  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Korean  precedent  to  customary  law  policies  by 
colonizers  in  other  periods  and  regions.  Much  more 
could  be  done  here,  and  one  only  hopes  Kim’s  effort 
will  spur  others  to  take  up  the  task.  Indeed  the  compar¬ 
ative  study  of  colonial  administration  may  bring  some 
light  to  what  often  remains  an  emotional  debate  with  lit¬ 
tle  additional  insight. 

Bringing  the  narrative  into  the  present  structure  of 
Korean  civil  law,  the  author  titles  her  final  chapter, 
“Customary  Law  in  Modern  Korea.”  Unpacking  the 
complexity  of  postcolonial  legal  developments  in  South 
Korea  demands  far  more  than  a  summary  of  earlier 
chapters  and  a  brief  review  of  salient  precedents  and 
the  constitution  itself.  The  ambitions  may  be  admirable, 
but  the  task  rightly  deserves  an  additional  volume. 

The  volume  offers  an  integrated  and  well-documented 
study  on  the  evolution  of  customary  law  in  the  colonial 
period.  Although  individual  chapters  build  on  articles  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  the  scholarly  audience,  the  author  con¬ 
structs  an  informative,  cogent  narrative  that  gives  critical 
context  to  the  earlier  arguments.  This  comparative  study 
would  benefit  from  perhaps  less  ambition  and  greater 
continuity  and  depth  in  the  various  comparisons.  Earlier 
chapters  focus  at  times  on  Korean  law,  and  at  other 
times  on  Japanese  law.  The  chapter  on  the  Protectorate 
takes  as  its  subject  the  work  of  Ume  Kenjiro  and  tum-of- 
the-century  legal  debates  in  Japan.  A  roadmap  would  im¬ 
prove  the  narrative,  as  would  a  dedicated  focus  on  how 
this  actually  affected  the  legal  process  for  the  Koreans. 
The  chapter  on  comparative  colonialisms  ranges  still  fur¬ 
ther  afield,  and  insightful  and  ambitious  as  it  may  be,  it 
might  better  be  limited  to  a  single  consistent  comparison. 

Students  of  comparative  colonialism,  of  Asian  law, 
and  indeed  of  Korean  colonial  history  wifi  learn  much 
from  the  study.  The  volume  would  be  more  accessible 
to  the  Western  audience  if  the  author  had  engaged  ma¬ 
jor  issues  in  the  English-language  historiography  of  the 
colony.  Kim’s  chapters  on  the  Choson  Dynasty  give  only 
brief  attention  to  prominent  Koreanists  such  as  James 
B.  Palais  or  William  Shaw.  In  neither  case  does  Kim 
work  through  their  arguments,  rather  she  cites  them 
briefly  to  support  her  own.  She  later  raises  the  issue  of 
assimilation  with  only  scant  reference  to  the  various 
scholarly  studies  of  the  topic.  The  author  then  brings 
chapter  7  to  a  close  by  suggesting  parallels  between  co¬ 
lonial  Korean  legacies  for  economic  development  and 
legal  precedents  for  positive  legal  developments.  But  af¬ 
ter  a  footnote  with  brief  reference  to  major  works  on 
economic  legacies,  she  quickly  drops  the  topic. 


Hopefully  such  shortcomings  will  not  deter  students 
and  scholars  alike  from  engaging  the  argument  and  ex¬ 
tensive  scholarship  in  this  valuable  foray  into  colonial 
law.  Law  remains  a  critical  and  largely  neglected  area  of 
colonial  scholarship  outside  of  Korea  and  Japan.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  volume  will  gain  a  wide  audience  and  fuel  still 
further  debate. 

Dennis  L.  McNamara 

Georgetown  University 

Suk- Young  Kim.  DMZ  Crossing:  Performing  Emotional 
Citizenship  along  the  Korean  Border.  New  York:  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  205.  Cloth  $50.00, 
e-book  $49.99. 

The  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  that  has  separated  the 
two  Koreas  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  (1950- 
1953)  is  a  2-mile  wide,  155-mile  long  strip  of  land  that 
stands  as  a  “monument  to  stalemate”  (pp.  6-7). 
Although  environmentalists  have  proposed  turning  the 
zone  into  a  nature  preserve  for  its  biodiversity,  as  Suk- 
Young  Kim  points  out,  doing  so  could  also  preserve  the 
very  border  over  which  a  deadly  civil  war  was  fought, 
along  with  its  attendant  war  traumas  that  continue  into 
the  present  in  the  form  of  separated  families  and  lost 
homes.  Such  multiple,  conflicting  attributions  of  the 
DMZ’s  meaning,  both  as  defining  and  defying  state  citi¬ 
zenship,  are  the  subject  of  this  innovative  study,  which 
uses  a  variety  of  mediums,  from  stage  plays,  feature 
films,  and  documentary  films,  to  museums  and  tourist 
sites,  that  in  various  ways  perform  “emotional  citizen¬ 
ship”  (Elaine  Lynn-Ee  Ho  and  George  Marcus)  along 
one  of  the  most  heavily  militarized  borders  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  recapitulating  the  security  emphasis  of  most 
studies  on  inter-border  relations,  DMZ  Crossing:  Per¬ 
forming  Emotional  Citizenship  along  the  Korean  Border 
deftly  makes  use  of  the  author’s  expertise  in  perfor¬ 
mance  studies  to  examine  the  border  as  a  kind  of  “social 
dramaturgy”  (Tracy  C.  Davis)  that  enacts  the  “perfor¬ 
mance  of  state  authority  and  legitimacy”  (p.  4)  even 
while  becoming  an  intimate  affective  space  (p.  99).  The 
book  thus  highlights  the  border’s  symbolic  and  emo¬ 
tional  rather  than  purely  material  implications.  In  doing 
so,  it  critiques  the  continuation  of  the  Cold  War  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  not  only  highlighting  how  filmmakers  and  dissidents 
have  challenged  the  division  of  the  peninsula  by  crossing 
the  forbidden  line,  but  also  showing  how  the  two  states 
have  mobilized  that  same  border  to  serve  their  own 
agenda  of  maintaining  what  Paik  Nak-chung  has  termed 
the  ‘“division  system’”  (p.  6). 

The  author  is  at  her  best  when  analyzing  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  emotional  citizenship  in  South  Korea,  haunt- 
ingly  explored  through  the  feature  film,  The  DMZ 
(1965),  shot  on  site  with  U.S.  military  clearance,  about 
two  orphaned  children  lost  in  the  DMZ.  Descriptions 
are  thick  and  the  analysis  both  sharp  and  empathic 
when  it  comes  to  the  documentary  Repatriation  (2003), 
the  2010  DMZ  Special  Exhibition  at  the  War  Memorial 
in  Seoul  and  the  Imjingak  Peace  Park.  However,  the 
level  of  intimacy  and  emotive  register  gauging  North 
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Korea’s  emotional  citizenship  is  less  compelling,  under¬ 
standable  toward  the  end  of  the  book  when  the  author 
palpably  laments  her  inability  to  visit  the  northern  side 
of  the  DMZ  due  to  her  South  Korean  citizenship 
(p.  123). 

Methodologically,  the  perennial  question  as  to 
whether  a  proper  ethnography  can  be  carried  out  with¬ 
out  visiting  a  site  haunts  the  book.  Is  the  “vicarious 
crossing”  that  the  author  attempts  through  “two-dimen¬ 
sional”  artifacts  then  possible  at  all  (p.  124)?  Writing  in 
a  sentimental  tone,  Kim  herself  seems  to  be  performing 
a  kind  of  emotional  citizenship  through  her  book,  evoca¬ 
tive  of  the  separated  families  and  others  described  in 
the  work  who  yearn  to  cross  the  forbidden  line  but  can¬ 
not.  The  book  itself  is  a  testament  to  the  irony  and  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  division  that  prevents  the  author  from 
crossing  the  DMZ  even  while  she  writes  about  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  north,  as  the  “other”  side,  be¬ 
comes  rather  opaque  while  the  material  from  the  south 
“speaks  for  itself’  (pp.  92,  95).  As  a  result,  Kim’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  north  comes  across  at  times  as  a  rehearsal  of 
common  tropes  in  which  North  Korean  citizens  are  de¬ 
picted  as  children  (p.  9)  with  a  singular  focus  on  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  invincible  male  leaders  (pp.  71,  127) 
despite  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  offered  by  her  own 
discussion  of  Lim  Su-kyung,  a  South  Korean  female  stu¬ 
dent  who  crossed  into  North  Korea  in  1989  to  become 
the  heroic  “flower  of  unification.” 

Theoretically,  Kim  distinguishes  between  Western  no¬ 
tions  of  citizenship  as  a  social  contract  and  Korean  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  paternalist,  “state-centered”  citizenship.  She 
describes  her  own  theorization  as  one  that  moves  be¬ 
yond  that  binary  toward  a  kinship-oriented  sense  of  citi¬ 
zenship  that  is  physically  and  emotionally  felt  through 
an  “intuitive  sense  of  belonging  to  a  family  unit”  as  a 
“primal  unit  of  human  existence”  (p.  10).  Historians 
may  find  this  notion  of  citizenship  somewhat  ahistorical, 
but  historians  of  Korea  familiar  with  the  notion  of  min- 
jok  as  a  homogeneous  ethnic  nation  will  find  it  resonates 
with  Kim’s  concept  of  citizenship.  As  a  term  that 
emerged  with  the  formation  of  the  modern  nation-state 
in  East  Asia  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  no  coincidence  that  the  two  states  on  either  side  of 
the  DMZ,  dissidents,  and  scholars  converge  on  the  no¬ 
tion  of  minjok  to  overcome  national  division.  What  gets 
sidelined  in  Kim’s  discussion  of  the  DMZ  as  a  result, 
however,  is  the  role  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  physically  maintaining  the  DMZ. 
Even  while  describing  how  North  Koreans  vilify  the 
U.S.  for  Korea’s  division  (p.  65),  Kim  does  not  indicate 
until  the  very  end  of  the  book  that  only  non-Korean  citi¬ 
zens  have  the  freedom  to  visit  the  DMZ  from  both 
sides,  and  that  U.S.  military  approval  is  required  for 
crossing  the  DMZ  (pp.  168-169). 

Although  the  book  moves  chronologically,  it  could 
have  benefited  from  greater  sensitivity  to  changes  across 
time  within  each  of  the  mediums  examined.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  for  museums  and  tourist  sites  that  are 
shaped  by  contemporary  political  conditions.  The  Victo¬ 
rious  Fatherland  Liberation  War  Museum  in  Pyongyang 


underwent  substantial  renovation  and  alteration  in  2013 
to  mark  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  armistice,  and  the 
War  Memorial  in  Seoul  has  undergone  repeated 
changes  just  in  the  last  five  years,  reaffirming  the  au¬ 
thor’s  point  that  museums  embody  “new  technologies  of 
seeing”  (p.  103)  mobilized  by  the  state  to  condition  its 
citizens.  The  fact  that  neither  side  is  able  to  move  to¬ 
ward  a  pacifist  position  critical  of  war,  despite  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  tragedy  of  war  and  division,  ultimately  has 
to  do  with  the  current  state  of  war  on  the  peninsula,  in 
which  the  temporary  ceasefire  maintains  a  state  of  war 
rather  than  -peace.  In  that  sense,  DMZ  Crossing  offers 
much-needed  contemplation  upon  the  DMZ  and  its 
multiple  significations,  making  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field. 

Suzy  Kim 

Rutgers  University 

Tze  May  Loo.  Heritage  Politics:  Shuri  Castle  and  Oki¬ 
nawa’s  Incorporation  into  Modern  Japan,  1879-2000. 
(Asia  World.)  Lanham,  Md.:  Lexington  Books,  2014. 
Pp.  xii,  209.  Cloth  $90.00,  e-book  $89.99. 

This  rich  and  sophisticated  book  should  be  welcomed  by 
not  only  scholars  of  Okinawa  and  modern  Japan,  but 
also  by  those  interested  in  the  culture  of  empire.  The 
so-called  Ryukyu  Disposition  of  1879  may  have  marked 
the  territorial  absorption  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  into  Ja¬ 
pan,  but  Okinawa’s  place  within  Japan’s  broader  cul¬ 
tural  landscape  would  long  remain  unsettled.  It  is  the 
latter  point — the  volatile  value  of  Okinawa’s  cultural 
heritage  and  the  political  motives  behind  its  produc¬ 
tion — that  Tze  May  Loo  ably  traces  and  problematizes. 

The  book  begins  with  the  Meiji  era,  when  the  suspect 
addition  of  Ryukyu  to  the  imperium  had  to  be  natural¬ 
ized  as  a  return  to  a  supposed  historical  norm.  This  was 
done  mostly  through  the  propagation  of  legends  and 
purposeful  historical  accounting  that  played  up  the  links 
between  Okinawa  and  Japan.  Chapter  2  focuses  on  the 
famed  architect  Ito  Chuta,  who  in  the  1920s  brought 
new  attention  to  the  value  of  Okinawan  culture  and 
fought  to  preserve  Shuri  Castle,  the  royal  seat  of  the  old 
Ryukyu  Kingdom.  Loo  applies  Mary  Louise  Pratt’s  no¬ 
tion  of  “anti-conquest”  to  critique  Ito’s  representation 
of  Okinawa.  She  argues  that  Ito’s  valorization  of  Okina¬ 
wan  culture  entailed  imperialist  appropriation  and  fur¬ 
ther  enabled  Okinawa’s  subjugation  to  Japan  proper. 
Ito’s  preservation  efforts  paved  the  way  for  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  Shuri  Castle  into  Okinawa  Shrine  in  the 
1920s,  which  is  treated  in  chapter  3.  Okinawa  Shrine  be¬ 
ing  the  local  arm  of  state  Shinto,  this  development  sup¬ 
pressed  Okinawa’s  indigenous  religion  and  deepened  its 
subject  status  within  an  imperially  sanctioned  religious 
cosmos. 

Chapter  4  functions  as  a  subtle  pivot  in  the  book. 
Here,  Loo  introduces  a  different  vision  of  Okinawa  cul¬ 
ture,  one  that  emerged  in  the  1930s.  That  was  when 
Japanese  scholars  of  folk  craft  ( mingei )  discovered  and 
celebrated  Okinawa  as  a  repository  of  spiritual  wealth, 
thus  presenting  Okinawa  as  a  counter-world  to  the 
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vulgar  materialism  of  Japan  proper  (indeed,  it  is  striking 
how  this  prewar  image  of  Okinawa — i.e.,  a  laid-back,  in¬ 
nocent,  back-to-basics  antithesis  to  mainland  moder¬ 
nity — still  retains  currency  in  Japan  today).  This  was 
something  that  Okinawans  themselves  could  embrace  as 
a  basis  of  their  identity.  From  this  point  on,  the  narra¬ 
tive  begins  to  emphasize  the  locals’  increasing  ability  to 
leverage  their  heritage  in  their  self-representations. 
Chapter  5  illustrates  this  point  of  trans-war  continuity, 
even  as  the  postwar  political  terrain  changed  dramati¬ 
cally,  first  under  U.S.  administration,  then  during  its  re¬ 
version  to  Japan  in  1972.  Americans  such  as  George  H. 
Kerr  sought  to  pry  Okinawa  away  from  Japan  by  foster¬ 
ing  a  traditional  Ryukyuan  cultural  identity,  but  Okina¬ 
wans  themselves  instead  began  to  articulate  their  own 
narratives  of  historical  resilience,  pacifism,  and  Pan- 
Asian  cosmopolitanism  that  pushed  back  against  both 
Japan  and  the  U.S. 

The  basic  storyline  may  be  familiar — Okinawa  is  “a 
colony  without  end”  mired  in  “a  history  of  domination” 
(pp.  11,  5) — but  Loo’s  work  is  distinctive  in  many  re¬ 
gards.  Okinawa  being  in  Japan  but  not  exactly  of  Japan, 
the  recurring  theme  of  duality  works  well  here.  Loo 
writes  of  Ryukyu’s  “dual  vassalage”  in  premodern  times 
(p.  2),  Ito’s  conservationism  being  “doubled  in  nature” 
(p.  57),  Shuri  Castle’s  designation  as  a  national  treasure 
in  1925  as  “a  double-edged  sword”  (p.  78),  and  so  on. 
Her  choice  of  Shuri  Castle  as  a  central  heuristic  device 
also  pays  dividends.  The  castle  lends  useful  specificity 
and  substance  to  the  book’s  concern  with  heritage,  and 
it  nicely  sets  up  the  two  temporal  bookends:  the  eviction 
of  the  Ryukyuan  king  Sho  Tai  from  the  castle  in  1879 
and  the  castle’s  role  in  the  G8  summit  of  2000  (closing 
the  book  with  the  ambivalence  of  the  dubious  2,000-yen 
banknote  issued  on  that  occasion  is  both  apt  and  poi¬ 
gnant). 

The  book’s  greatest  contribution  is  how  it  exposes  the 
politics  behind  discussions  of  cultural  heritage.  Loo  uses 
a  sharp  problem  consciousness  to  skewer  the  political 
intent  behind  activities  that  appear  to  protect  and  pro¬ 
mote  Okinawan  culture,  but  that  in  fact  confirm  and 
maintain  Okinawa’s  subservience.  Consequently,  “the 
Japanese  state”  and  American  authorities  are  relent¬ 
lessly  taken  to  task  for  using  “Okinawa’s  cultural  heri¬ 
tage  to  control,  discipline,  and  subordinate  Okinawa” 
(p.  3)  and  for  perpetuating  a  “discriminatory  treatment 
of  Okinawa  under  the  cover  of  membership  into  the 
Japanese  nation-state”  (p.  192).  Attempts  to  preserve 
Shuri  Castle  are  framed  as  “a  strategy  of  appropriation 
that  utilized  in  plain  sight  the  very  objects  to  be  appro¬ 
priated”  (p.  109).  Loo  does  not  spare  even  the  seem¬ 
ingly  well-meaning  Ito  Chuta,  “an  agent  of  the  Japanese 
nation-state”  (p.  61)  who  performed  “powerful  inclu¬ 
sionary  moves  that  appropriated  Okinawa  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  nation-state”  (p.  70).  This  critical  sensibility,  while 
perfectly  agreeable,  can  also  run  the  risk  of  analytical 
determinism;  the  outsiders  simply  can  do  no  right  here. 
By  contrast,  when  Okinawans  themselves  contemplate 
their  heritage  and  partake  of  the  “vulgar  bargain” 
(p.  192)  with  the  mainland,  their  choices  are  generally 


understood  to  be  acts  of  resistance,  negotiation,  and 
self-assertion.  In  other  words,  politics  are  shown  to  per¬ 
vade  all  sides,  yet  sides  seem  to  be  judged  on  different 
terms. 

Such  points  hardly  dampen  the  considerable  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  strong  work.  Loo  has  performed  com¬ 
mendable  service  to  the  English-language  study  of 
Okinawa,  which,  given  the  richness  of  the  subject  and  its 
contemporary  geopolitical  resonance  around  the  Pacific 
Rim,  should  continue  to  flourish. 

Hiraku  Shimoda 
Waseda  University 


OCEANIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

John  C.  Weaver.  Sorrows  of  a  Century:  Interpreting  Sui¬ 
cide  in  New  Zealand,  1900-2000.  (McGill-Queen’s/ 
Associated  Medical  Services  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Medicine,  Health,  and  Society,  no.  40.)  Ithaca,  N.Y.: 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xx,  449. 
$65.00. 

It  might  be  thought  that  New  Zealand  sits  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  developed  world,  comfortable,  middle-rung, 
and  of  little  consequence.  But  like  Iceland  does  for  in¬ 
fectious  disease,  New  Zealand  offers  social  science  his¬ 
tory  a  site  of  ordinary  people  whose  lives  have  been 
buffeted  by  wars  and  depressions,  who  struggle  still  with 
the  consequences  of  colonialism,  but  who  have  never 
known,  since  the  initial  colonial  wars,  devastation  other 
than  from  natural  disasters.  Their  history  over  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  has  been  comparatively  calm.  It  can  be 
considered  a  social  laboratory  for  what  the  British  prime 
minister  Stanley  Baldwin  dubbed  “normalcy.” 

This  unexceptionalism  makes  New  Zealand  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  test  site  for  a  deep  study  of  the  sorrows 
that  drive  human  beings  to  take  their  own  lives.  In 
this  remarkable  book,  John  C.  Weaver  looks  at  every 
suicide  inquest  in  New  Zealand  for  a  full  century.  This 
is  not  a  sample.  It  is  every  suicide  for  which  inquest  doc¬ 
uments  have  survived,  for  8,388  males  and  2,604  fe¬ 
males.  Only  a  small  number  of  Maori  cases  appear  to 
have  been  lost. 

The  other  advantage  of  using  New  Zealand  as  a  case 
study  is  that  as  a  creation  of  British  colonial  administra¬ 
tion,  its  civil  records,  legal  proceedings,  and  processes 
have  been  orderly,  consistent,  and  properly  documented 
since  the  late  nineteenth  century.  New  Zealand  is  not  a 
federation  formed  from  distinctive  and  divergent  colo¬ 
nies  as  are  Canada  or  Australia.  The  law  and  its  admin¬ 
istration  remains  the  same  throughout.  Therefore, 
Sorrows  of  a  Century:  Interpreting  Suicide  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  1900-2000  documents  a  full  story  of  the  nation’s 
suicides,  analyzed  in  historical  context  as  human  trage¬ 
dies  embedded  in  time  and  place. 

Weaver  outlines  the  complex  methods  employed  for 
what  has  been  a  vast  undertaking:  locating  the  inquests, 
managing  the  volume  of  data,  and  developing  analytical 
frameworks.  The  research  team  included  coronial  deaths 
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where  suicide  was  not  the  official  cause  of  death,  but 
which  after  careful  analysis,  were  identified  as  such. 
For  instance,  priests  were  often  biased  witnesses,  ex¬ 
plaining  away  sudden  deaths  by  any  other  cause  than 
the  deceased’s  conscious  will  to  commit  self-murder, 
and  coroners  were  often  complicit  in  this.  Over  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  proportion  of  under-counted  suicides  fell  from 
17  percent  to  2.6  percent.  Coronial  inquiries  were  widely 
and  sensationally  reported  in  the  press,  and  these  news¬ 
paper  reports  expanded  the  evidence  base  of  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

The  century  of  sorrows  was  divided  into  six  eras 
where  external  events  increased  or  reduced  the  risk  of 
male  suicide:  years  of  national  development  (1900-1918 
and  1924-1926),  when  unskilled  men  with  alcohol  prob¬ 
lems  struggled  with  the  dislocations  of  economic  change; 
the  Great  Depression  (1928-1938),  when  male  suicide 
peaked;  war  recovery  years  (1920-1924  and  1946-1948), 
when  repatriated  men  with  war  trauma  experienced 
troubles;  the  long  prosperity  (1940-1944  and  1 950— 
1974),  when  suicide  rates  plummeted;  the  era  of  eco¬ 
nomic  crises  (1976-1998),  when  New  Zealand  under¬ 
went  a  drastic  economic  restructure,  loss  of  state 
investment,  and  loss  of  hope  for  the  young  with  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate  of  youth  suicide;  and  finally  2000, 
when  youth  suicide  began  to  fall. 

As  the  economy  faltered,  financial  reasons  for  suicide 
rose;  with  economic  recovery,  marital  and  romantic 
causes  rose  slightly.  Economic  growth  and  recovery  in¬ 
creased  the  role  of  alcohol  and  drugs  in  suicide  among 
males;  physical  ailments  receded,  almost  halving  over  a 
century  of  improved  medical  care.  Periods  of  social 
change  in  sexual  mores  and  relationships  placed  most 
stress  on  women.  The  most  contentious  issue  in  this 
book  however,  is  the  role  of  mental  illness  in  suicide. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  of  sorrows,  19.9  per¬ 
cent  of  male  suicides  could  be  clearly  attributed  to  men¬ 
tal  illness  rather  than  simply  “insanity,”  the  traditional 
euphemism  coroners  used  so  that  the  deceased  could 
still  have  a  church  burial.  The  highest  points  of  mental- 
illness-related  suicides  were  in  the  war  recovery  years, 
when  returned  servicemen  were  at  risk,  and  in  the  era 
of  economic  crises  from  1990  to  2000.  During  that 
time  suicides  related  to  mental  illness  reached  33.9  per¬ 
cent,  only  to  fall  back  to  23.6  percent  with  economic  re¬ 
covery. 

Weaver  advances  a  trenchant  critique  of  the  rise  in  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  psychotherapeutic  industry  and  the  pa- 
thologizing  of  everyday  life.  In  particular,  the  rise  of 
youth  suicide  in  the  1990s  and  the  public  panic  whipped 
up  by  media  may  well  have  increased  the  rate  of  copycat 
suicides  in  small  communities.  But  the  focus  on  the  psy¬ 
chopathology,  he  argues,  masked  the  economic  drivers 
of  despair  among  young,  unemployed,  marginalized 
people.  This  was  a  generation  who  found  it  difficult  to 
envision  a  personal  future. 

In  the  end,  the  power  of  this  book  is  the  mass  of  hu¬ 
man  testimony  and  case  histories,  sensitively  described 
and  set  in  long-run  historical  context  that  drives  home 
the  complexity  of  the  need  some  human  beings  feel  to 


take  their  own  lives  and  the  critical  role  of  the  economy 
and  social  institutions  in  making  troubled  lives  bearable. 

Janet  McCalman 

University  of  Melbourne,  Victoria 

Moon-Ho  Jung,  editor.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color:  Race, 
State  Violence,  and  Radical  Movements  across  the  Pacific. 
(Emil  and  Kathleen  Sick  Series  in  Western  History  and 
Biography.)  Seattle:  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  association  with  University  of  Washington 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  308.  $55.00. 

The  cover  of  this  book  sets  the  tone:  a  black-and-white 
photograph  from  the  1970s  shows  men  of  apparently 
different  ethnicities  exuberantly  expressing  their  solidar¬ 
ity.  On  the  back  cover,  we  learn  that  this  image  concerns 
Okinawan  students  supporting  a  strike  by  base  workers 
in  1971,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  archives  of  the  GI 
Press  Project.  The  title  is  splashed  across  the  front  cover 
in  red  brushstrokes  evoking  blood  spilled  in  violent  con¬ 
frontation  or  the  aesthetics  of  revolutionary  poster  art. 
Direct  and  indirect  forms  of  resistance  are  indeed  can¬ 
vassed  in  this  interesting  collection,  as  it  aims  to  bring 
to  the  fore  the  legacies  of  early-twentieth-century  racial¬ 
ism.  The  title  itself  references  Lothrop  Stoddard’s  popu¬ 
lar  tome  of  the  same  name,  The  Rising  Tide  of  Colour 
against  White  World-Supremacy  (1920),  and  from  this 
starting  point  the  authors  set  out  to  tell  the  story  of  vari¬ 
ous  creative  responses  to  Stoddard’s  account  of  crisis 
and  division  in  relations  between  “races.”  In  a  useful 
overview,  reprising  material  from  his  book,  Coolies  and 
Cane:  Race,  Labor,  and  Sugar  in  the  Age  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion  (2006),  editor  Moon-Ho  Jung  tells  us  about  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  the  volume,  and  in  so  doing,  draws  from  the 
influential  work  of  Paul  A.  Kramer  on  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines.  Jung  might  also  have  found  Marilyn 
Lake  and  Henry  Reynolds’s,  Drawing  the  Global  Colour 
Line:  White  Men’s  Countries  and  the  International  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Racial  Equality  (2008)  useful  for  framing  a 
broader  historical  context  of  the  emergence  of  whiteness 
politics  in  the  larger  Asia-Pacific.  The  relatively  narrow 
scope  and  objectives  of  this  collection  are  indicated  by 
the  second  part  of  its  title:  Race,  State  Violence,  and 
Radical  Movements  across  the  Pacific,  because  the  book 
is  most  interested  in  the  United  States’  historical  inter¬ 
action  with  the  “Pacific.”  The  original  gathering  on 
which  the  volume  is  based,  a  conference  titled  “Race, 
Radicalism,  and  Repression  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Beyond,”  might  have  provided  a  more  apt  title  for  the 
book  which,  collectively  speaking,  concerns  not  the  re¬ 
gion  in  its  own  right  but  the  U.S.’s  engagement  with  it. 
In  its  pages  we  learn  of  U.S.  citizens  in  Hawai'i  and  the 
Philippines,  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  of  activities 
along  the  U.S.  Pacific  Coast. 

During  that  conference  a  documentary  was  screened 
about  Asian  American  Black  Panther  Richard  Aoki. 
Jung  tells  us  in  the  introduction  that  several  years  after 
Aoki’s  death,  evidence  surfaced  suggesting  that  Aoki 
had  collaborated  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  (FBI).  For  Jung,  Aoki’s  life  story  stands  for  the 
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contradictory  yet  profound  ways  in  which  “race,  state  vi¬ 
olence,  and  radical  movements  have  formed  a  critical 
dynamic  and  dialectic  in  the  shaping  of  US  history” 
(p.  6).  At  one  level,  then,  this  book  aims  to  remember 
collaboration  and  struggle  as  mutually  constructive  of 
both  antiracism  and  whiteness  politics;  while  on  another 
level  it  sets  out  to  promote  the  idea  that  scholarship  can 
make  a  difference  in  building  public  knowledge,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  also  impact  the  future  of  activism  itself. 
The  two  aims  sit  uneasily  at  some  points:  in  his  personal 
acknowledgments,  for  example,  Jung  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  work  of  scholarship  per  se  can  help  to 
“lay  bare  some  of  the  intricate  and  insidious  roots  of 
white  supremacy  and  state  violence”  (p.  x).  While  critical 
race  theory,  whiteness  studies,  settler  colonial  studies, 
and  critical  imperial  histories  all  engage  in  the  interroga¬ 
tion  of  violence,  the  choice  of  the  term  “white  suprem¬ 
acy”  seems  to  me  to  contradict  the  co-production  of 
action  and  resistance  poignantly  asserted  by  Jung  in  the 
compelling  example  of  Aoki.  Jung  ends  with  the  hope 
that  the  collection  becomes  a  rallying  call  for  “new  histo¬ 
ries,  geographies,  and  identities”  that  can  help  to  build 
“new  radical  possibilities  in  the  twenty-first  century” 
(p.  32).  The  asserted  link  between  history  and  present- 
day  action  is  reinforced  by  George  Lipsitz,  whose  first 
chapter  mobilizes  an  Afro-diasporic  philosophical  tradi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  commend  “creative  contradictions”  over 
the  kinds  of  empathy  and  sympathy  that  result  in  the 
“trap  of  feeling  good  about  feeling  bad”  (p.  62). 

The  rest  of  the  volume  brings  together  some  very 
good  new  work  aiming  to  hold  onto  contradiction  while 
at  the  same  time  celebrating  the  actions  of  a  range  of 
lesser  known  or  hitherto  unknown  historical  actors. 
Each  chapter  is  designed  (in  the  editor’s  words)  to 
“open  our  eyes  to  a  series  of  racial  crises  in  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century,  precipitated  in  no  small  measure  by  radical 
movements  for  racial  justice”  (p.  25).  Topics  covered  in¬ 
clude:  attempts  to  suppress  Gay  Los  Angeles  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s;  California  prison  radicalism  in  the 
1970s;  striking  Mexican  and  Mexican-American  lettuce 
workers  in  Southern  California  in  1933;  and  efforts  to 
deport  “anarchist”  undesirables  in  1938.  Each  case  study 
presents  campaigns  and  cases  that  more  or  less  bring  in¬ 
dividuals,  communities,  and  organizations  together  in 
ways  that  disrupt  and  at  times  overtly  oppose  oppressive 
and  divisive  operations  of  the  state  based  on  notions  of 
“color”  (in  Stoddard’s  inflammatory  meaning).  And 
each  provides  examples  of  political,  social,  and  interper¬ 
sonal  expressions  of  interracial  or  cross-cultural  friend¬ 
ship  or  strategic  alliance. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  conceptual  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  Denise  Khor’s  chapter  on  theaters  and  theater 
performances  in  Hawaii,  which  she  sees  as  counter-pub¬ 
lics  seeding  the  first  major  strikes  of  Japanese  sugar¬ 
cane  workers  in  Hawaii  from  1909-1934.  Similarly  Kor- 
nel  Chang’s  piece  on  revolutionary  manhood  in  what 
she  calls  the  “Pacific  northwest  borderlands”  includes 
an  engaging  discussion  of  gender,  empire,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Workers  of  the  World.  And  Judy  Tzu-Chun 
Wu,  in  her  chapter,  considers  the  role  of  what  she  calls 


“radical  orientalism”  as  it  was  enacted  by  women  activ¬ 
ists  in  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  mobilize  global  feminism 
to  their  cause.  Wu  identifies  a  productive  tension  in  the 
binary  opposition  “between  the  Orient  and  the  Occi¬ 
dent,  and  global  sisterhood,  which  emphasizes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  genuine  dialogue  and  collective  identification 
among  women  across  various  borders”  (p.  240).  Wu 
might  find  recent  studies  of  “East  meets  West”  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  Pan-Pacific  of  interwar  years  a  useful  ad¬ 
junct  to  her  thinking  on  this  more  “radical”  example  of 
transnational  exchange. 

Finally,  additional  context  for  the  cover  photograph  is 
found  in  the  last  chapter.  Simeon  Man  picks  up  nicely 
from  Jung’s  introductory  remarks  about  the  Philippines 
by  turning  to  U.S.  GIs  who,  having  been  radicalized  by 
their  experiences  in  Vietnam,  added  their  support  to  an 
equal  pay  campaign  pursued  by  Filipino  workers  on  the 
American  airbase  in  Subic  Bay.  Man  follows  the  story 
beyond  the  end  of  the  war  to  uncover  a  complicated  set 
of  relations,  concluding  not  so  much  with  the  fact  of  soli¬ 
darity  but  something  more  troubling:  the  “imperial  and 
anti-imperial  circuits  that  spanned  the  Pacific  in  the  long 
twentieth  century,  connections  that  at  once  made  the  US 
empire  and  global  dreams  of  revolution  possible” 
(p.  292).  While  this  insight  into  the  contradictions  inher¬ 
ent  within  any  radical  agenda  aptly  concludes  the  book, 
more  on  this  theme  in  relation  to  the  history  of  liberal 
internationalism  and  transnational  circuitries  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  over  the  same  decades  would  have  added 
another  layer  of  complexity  to  the  collection  as  a  whole. 

Fiona  Paisley 

Griffith  University 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Elizabeth  A.  Fenn.  Encounters  at  the  Heart  of  the 
World:  A  History  of  the  Mandan  People.  New  York:  Hill 
and  Wang,  2014.  Pp.  xix,  456.  $35.00. 

The  “heart  of  the  world”  was  and  is  the  name  by  which 
Mandans  call  their  homeland  in  what  is  now  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  it  is  the  place  to  which  Elizabeth  A.  Fenn 
seeks  to  take  us,  though  to  get  us  there  she  must  weave 
together  the  fragments  of  evidence  from  archaeological, 
ethnographic,  geological,  demographic,  epidemiological, 
and  climatological  sources  to  offset  the  scanty  documen¬ 
tary  record.  Her  story  of  the  Mandan  people  begins 
roughly  in  1000  c.e.  and  ends  in  the  1830s  after  a  final 
devastating  smallpox  epidemic  forced  the  abandonment 
of  the  last  remaining  Mandan  villages.  A  brief  epilogue 
sketches  out  the  efforts  of  survivors  and  refugees,  in  the 
epidemic’s  aftermath,  to  find  subsistence  and  sanctuary 
in  coalescent  villages  with  Hidatsas  and  Arikaras.  Peri¬ 
odic  references  to  reservation  life  and  to  Mandan  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  later  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
pepper  the  chapters  and  thus  hint  at  lives,  stories,  and 
historical  processes  that  continued  long  after  1840,  but 
those  later  eras  do  not  figure  as  a  part  of  this  book’s  pri¬ 
mary  narrative. 
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In  flowing  prose  and  with  arresting  stories  and  a  lav¬ 
ish  number  of  maps  and  illustrations,  Fenn  chronicles 
Mandan  history  through  14  chapters  that  often  alternate 
between  a  chronological  and  topical  focus,  beginning 
with  a  blending  of  geography,  migrations,  and  origin  tra¬ 
ditions  for  the  earliest  centuries  then  moving  through 
different  eras  of  encounters  with  Arikaras,  Hidatsas, 
Sioux,  French,  and  British  neighbors  and  newcomers 
that  shaped  daily  life,  subsistence,  diplomatic  rituals  of 
calumet,  commercial  exchanges,  religious  ceremony, 
conflict,  and  warfare.  Along  with  new  people  came 
horses,  guns,  new  trade  items,  steamboats,  Norway  rats, 
and,  most  critically,  whooping  cough,  measles,  influenza, 
and  smallpox.  It  was  ecological  and  epidemiological 
challenges  that  most  laid  siege  to  and  ultimately  rup¬ 
tured  Mandan  life,  argues  Fenn.  When  we  take  the  long 
view  of  Mandan  history,  we  can  see  that  drought,  cli¬ 
mate  change,  and  resource  competitions  far  outweighed 
the  impact  of  military,  diplomatic,  and  commercial 
shifts,  though  clearly  the  pathogens  that  arrived  with 
Euro-Americans  exacted  the  devastating  final  blow.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  Fenn  shows  that  the  history  of  Mandans  be¬ 
gins  long  before  European  arrival,  and  that  we  can 
indeed  frame  that  pre-1492  history  through  narrative 
even  in  the  absence  of  traditional  written  records. 

The  book  is  also  a  fascinating  study  in  narrative  strat¬ 
egies  used  to  tell  early  Native  American  history.  All 
along  the  way,  Fenn  ties  stories  and  historical  processes 
to  the  landscape,  with  first-person  accounts  of  her  own 
travels  across  and  encounters  with  the  present-day  his¬ 
torical,  archaeological,  and  geographic  sites  that  made 
up  the  Mandan  world  in  centuries  past.  Additionally,  ev¬ 
ery  chapter  is  broken  into  snippets  of  tales,  perspectives, 
descriptions — each  with  its  own  heading  and  each  usu¬ 
ally  only  one  to  three  pages  long — which  layer  accounts, 
perspectives,  illustrations,  material  objects,  and  insights 
from  people  that  date  up  through  the  twentieth  century. 
To  give  just  one  example,  to  tell  the  story  of  French  fur 
trader  Pierre  Gaultier,  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  and  his 
sons’  encounters  with  Mandans  in  the  1730s  and  1740s, 
Fenn,  over  three  chapters,  combines  French  documen¬ 
tary  records,  maps,  ethnographic  knowledge  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  involving  tobacco,  photographs  of  Mandan  material 
culture,  and  the  first-person  account  of  a  13-year-old 
Anglo  girl  in  South  Dakota  who,  in  1913,  dug  up  a  pla¬ 
que  left  by  the  Frenchmen  to  commemorate  their  trav¬ 
els.  Such  narrative  invention  gives  the  reader  a  fine 
sense  of  the  diversity  of  sources  necessary  to  weave  this 
history  together,  helps  to  make  the  historical  research 
process  more  transparent,  and  leaves  the  reader  happily 
woozy  with  such  numerous  but  rich  stories  as  he  or  she 
keeps  all  the  strands  tied  together. 

Fenn  begins  the  book  with  the  stated  commitment  to 
locate  the  Mandan  heart  of  the  world — both  the  people 
and  the  place  that  “once  cradled  prosperous  human  set¬ 
tlements”  (p.  xv) — at  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  at 
the  heart  of  early  American  history.  As  a  piece,  she  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably.  In  early  chapters,  regular  references  to 
Europe  frame  the  Mandan  world  in  context  with  their 
European  counterparts;  in  later  chapters,  we  see  clearly 


how  events,  decisions,  and  people  as  far  afield  as  British 
Canada,  Spanish  Florida,  and  Anglo-American  New 
York  had  ramifications  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Man¬ 
dan  country.  The  analytical  arrows  may  point  into  the 
interior  still,  bringing  the  tendrils  of  the  Atlantic  world 
into  that  of  the  Mandans,  but  we  as  readers  nevertheless 
are  encouraged  to  ask  ourselves  how  this  story  leads  us 
to  reorient  that  larger  history  when  we  reverse  the  ar¬ 
rows  and  we  see  early  America  as  encompassing  an  en¬ 
tire  continent  that  had  at  its  heart  a  complex,  fully 
formed  Mandan  world. 

'  Juliana  Barr 

University  of  Florida 

Marcie  Cohen  Ferris.  The  Edible  South:  The  Power  of 
Food  and  the  Making  of  an  American  Region.  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv, 
477.  $35.00. 

The  Edible  South:  The  Power  of  Food  and  the  Making  of 
an  American  Region  marks  the  maturation  of  southern 
food  studies,  a  field  that  has  blossomed  over  the  last  20 
years.  Combining  this  recent  scholarship  with  consider¬ 
able  archival  research,  Marcie  Cohen  Ferris  has  crafted 
a  sweeping  history  of  southern  foodways  upon  which 
scholars  and  general  readers  can  feast.  Her  study  “high¬ 
lights  selected  historical  moments,  places,  and  people  in 
the  complex  narrative  of  the  region’s  culinary  cultures,” 
thereby  recognizing  the  significance  of  events  and  envi¬ 
ronments  in  creating  considerable  local  variations  in 
southern  foodways  (p.  4).  By  drawing  upon  cookbooks, 
diaries,  menus,  sociological  reports,  oral  histories,  and 
interviews,  among  other  wide-ranging  sources,  Ferris  of¬ 
fers  an  accessible  and  enlightening  trek  through  the  his¬ 
tory  of  southern  culinary  culture. 

Ferris  begins  her  analysis  by  showing  how  the  distinct 
foodways  of  Native  Americans,  European  colonists,  and 
African  slaves  blended  to  create  unique  culinary  cus¬ 
toms.  The  emergence  of  a  social  structure  of  wealthy 
planters  who  feasted  on  fine  foods  while  slaves  lived  on 
meager  diets  supplemented  by  gardens  and  foraging  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  regional  eating  patterns.  Ferris 
convincingly  argues  that  the  plantation  household  was 
“a  critical  hearth  of  southern  culinary  cultures”  born  of 
the  “intricate  interplay  of  power  and  palate”  (p.  23). 
She  shows  that  economic  and  social  changes  have  long 
been  interwoven  into  recipes  and  domestic  instruction, 
evidenced  by  the  rise  of  a  vibrant  print  culture  since  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  Civil  War  weakened  food- 
related  class  and  racial  divisions  as  wartime  upheaval 
necessitated  the  consumption  of  any  available  foods, 
such  as  the  peanut.  During  the  early  twentieth  century, 
sharecropping  and  low  industrial  wages  inflicted  such 
poverty  upon  millions  of  southerners  that  the  region  be¬ 
came  a  “virtual  laboratory”  for  social  scientists  and  re¬ 
formers  interested  in  understanding  the  links  between 
diet,  illiteracy,  health,  and  living  conditions  (p.  109). 
The  “‘three  M  diet,’  meat,  meal,  and  molasses”  left  a 
nutrients-deprived  population  with  severe  levels  of  pella¬ 
gra,  rickets,  and  other  illnesses  (p.  168).  Demonstration 
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agents  and  other  reformers,  such  as  those  at  the  Hind¬ 
man  Settlement  School  in  Kentucky  and  the  Penn 
School  in  South  Carolina,  taught  southerners  about  nu¬ 
trition.  Government  programs,  most  significantly  under 
the  New  Deal,  enriched  the  southern  diet  by  bolstering 
incomes  and  managing  agricultural  production. 

After  the  1890s,  the  “expansion  of  consumer  culture, 
including  thousands  of  new  food  products,  pulled  the  in¬ 
sular  South  back  into  the  nation  as  urbanization,  indus¬ 
trialization,  commercial  manufacture,  and  modern 
advertising  shaped  the  daily  lives  of  southerners” 
(p.  189).  Companies  initially  targeted  middle-class  white 
housewives  unable  to  afford  black  domestics.  “[B]rands 
gained  strength  from  the  popular  and  academic  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  region  as  the  taproot  of  authentic  culture” 
(p.  199).  Cookbook  authors  reinforced  this  message,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  mid-twentieth  century  as  “fund-raising 
cookbooks  produced  by  churches,  clubs,  schools,  and 
Junior  League  chapters  throughout  the  South”  elbowed 
for  shelf  space  (p.  206).  The  Junior  League’s  River  Road 
Recipes  (1959)  from  Louisiana  and  Charleston  Receipts 
(1950)  from  South  Carolina  have  left  a  lasting  imprint 
on  southern  culinary  culture. 

Commentators  until  the  mid-twentieth  century  associ¬ 
ated  “southern”  fare  with  white  society.  Yet  Ferris  com- 
pellingly  argues  that  the  civil  rights  movement  made 
“vivid”  the  “politicization  of  food  in  the  American 
South”  (p.  255).  Whether  attempting  to  integrate  eater¬ 
ies  such  as  lunch  counters  across  the  region  or  organiz¬ 
ing  protests  over  meals  at  Paschal’s  Restaurant  in 
Atlanta,  activists  struggling  for  social  equality  frequently 
sought  social  justice  and  fellowship  through  food. 
Efforts,  such  as  Fannie  Lou  Hamer’s  Pig  Banks  and 
Freedom  Farm,  also  addressed  starvation-level  poverty 
among  black  southerners.  Ferris  shows  that  the  rejection 
of  a  white-dominated  consumer  culture  during  the 
1960s  birthed  a  food-related  counterculture.  Coopera¬ 
tive  farms,  communes,  buying  clubs,  farm-to-table  res¬ 
taurants,  and  locally  sourced  groceries  appeared  across 
the  region.  These  promoted  healthier  eating  and  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  food  production.  By  the  1980s,  the 
“New  Southern  Cuisine”  emerged  as  natives  and  out¬ 
siders  embraced  the  idea  of  a  “southern  terroir”  rooted 

T 

in  seasonality,  soil,  and  artisanal  food  production 
(p.  322).  Studies  like  John  Egerton’s  Southern  Food:  At 
Home,  on  the  Road,  in  History  (1987)  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Southern  Foodways  Alliance,  established  in 
1999,  further  promoted  the  unique  aspects  of  southern 
culinary  customs. 

Despite  the  impressive  scope  of  the  book,  the  author 
ignores  the  South’s  complicated  yet  world-renowned  re¬ 
lationship  with  alcohol.  This  is  a  curious  absence  given 
that  soft  drinks — many  major  brands  created  during  the 
ascendance  of  the  prohibition  movement — receive  some 
attention.  Furthermore,  southerners’  decision  to  ferment 
corn,  in  particular,  was  directly  related  to  food  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  while  the  profits  from  liquor  facilitated 
the  consumption  of  other  foods  available  in  the  market¬ 
place.  The  book  also  overlooks  how  immigrants  influ¬ 
enced  southern  foodways  since  the  late  nineteenth 


century.  Italians,  such  as  the  Vaccaro  brothers  in  New 
Orleans,  created  import  businesses  that  popularized 
produce  like  bananas.  Syrians  often  opened  groceries, 
and  Greeks  frequently  operated  restaurants  across  the 
South. 

The  book  is  an  impressive  achievement,  reflecting  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  field  of  food  studies  while  also  demon¬ 
strating  the  fruitfulness  of  examining  southern  history 
from  the  fresh  perspective  of  foodways.  This  is  a  land¬ 
mark  study,  thoroughly  researched,  clearly  conveyed, 
and  packed  with  illustrations.  Ferris  provides  scholars 
and  general  readers  much  to  savor. 

Anthony  J.  Stanonis 

Queen’s  University  Belfast 

Stephen  Foster,  editor.  British  North  America  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  (The  Oxford  His¬ 
tory  of  the  British  Empire  Companion  Series.)  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xiii,  365. 
$74.00. 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  camel  is  a  horse  designed  by  a 
committee,  so  perhaps  a  multi-authored  book  in  a  mul¬ 
tivolume  series  will  inevitably  be  somewhat  camel¬ 
shaped.  According  to  the  editor-in-chief,  William  Roger 
Louis,  “[t]he  purpose  of  the  five  [original]  volumes  of 
the  Oxford  History  of  the  British  Empire  was  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Empire,”  while  “[t]he 
volumes  in  the  Companion  Series  carry  forward  this 
purpose”  by  exploring  “themes  that  could  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  adequately  in  the  main  series”  and  by  “incorporat¬ 
ing  recent  research  and  providing  fresh  interpretations 
of  significant  topics”  (p.  v).  This  volume  is  similarly 
pulled  in  two  directions  by  older  historiographical  pre¬ 
sumptions  about  comprehensiveness  and  consensus  and 
by  newer  assumptions  about  innovative  and  conflicting 
interpretations. 

Stephen  Foster’s  occasionally  dyspeptic  but  always  in¬ 
teresting  introduction  outlines  the  “historiographical 
polyvalence”  (p.  6)  of  early  North  American,  Atlantic, 
and  imperial  histories,  but  states  the  collection’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  rise  above  “cacophony”  by  “abjuring  the  addic¬ 
tive  charms  of  disputatiousness.”  Each  author,  he  says, 
addresses  the  questions  of  “whether  it  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  people  living  in  North  America  that  they  were 
subjects  of  an  empire”  and  that  the  empire  “was  Brit¬ 
ish”  (p.  7).  And  they  do,  but  in  sometimes  quite  differ¬ 
ent  ways. 

In  chapter  1,  Foster  and  Evan  Haefeli  show  the  many 
ways  in  which  both  empire  and  Britishness  mattered  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  North  Americans,  whether  Native,  African, 
British,  or  other  European,  by  covering  imperial  writing 
from  Richard  Hakluyt  to  revolutionary  pamphleteers, 
regional  distinctions  and  gradual  convergence,  economic 
development,  growing  social  differentiation,  and  the  pol¬ 
itics  of  empire  until  the  rupture  of  1776.  Yet,  inevitably, 
their  conclusions  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  of 
other  authors.  On  the  politics  of  empire,  for  example, 
they  make  the  traditional  case,  recalling  G.  E.  Aylmer, 
that  before  1689  “colonial  policy”  was  “analogous  to  the 
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Cheshire  Cat  .  .  .  fad[ing]  away  entirely  except  for  the 
grin”  and  that  “institutions  of  Imperial  governance 
barely  existed”  (p.  30).  Only  after  the  Glorious  Revolu¬ 
tion,  they  claim,  did  Whitehall  “attempt  what  earlier 
could  not  have  been  so  much  as  fantasized”  (p.  31).  Yet 
Ken  MacMillan’s  chapter  argues  what  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  almost  exactly  the  opposite.  After  providing 
the  best  summary  available  in  print  of  ideas  of  empire 
and  sovereignty  from  Roman  times  to  Elizabeth  I,  Mac¬ 
Millan  shows  how  early  modern  “theories  of  empire  and 
sovereignty  were  expressed  in  the  colonial  charters  is¬ 
sued  to  trading  companies  and  proprietors  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,”  and  how  those  charters  were 
“rife  with  imperial,  sovereign,  and  prerogative  force, 
and  very  much  acts  of  central  will”  (p.  80).  That  there 
were  “few  direct  passages  in  the  early  charters  that 
specified  crown  supervision”  was  because  “there  was  no 
need,”  as  “the  various  passages  associated  with  law,  lib¬ 
erty,  allegiance,  and  supranational  relations,  present 
from  the  1606  Virginia  charter  onward,  all  provided  for 
this  oversight”  (p.  94). 

While  Macmillan’s  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
charter  language,  and  its  enforcement  in  the  royalization 
of  Virginia  and  eventually  Massachusetts,  convincingly 
shows  a  lack  of  absent-mindedness  by  English  imperial¬ 
ists,  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  like-mindedness  of 
colonists’  ideas  about  imperial  constitutionalism,  as  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  Nancy  L.  Rhoden.  The  process 
of  integration  presupposes  an  early  Atlantic  political  dis¬ 
unity  that  MacMillan  argues  against,  or  at  least  prob- 
lematizes.  Rhoden  shows  how  increasing  Anglicization 
(economic  and  cultural  as  well  as  political)  introduced 
imperially  divisive  contestations.  For  example,  Rhoden 
maintains  that  “[t]he  rise  of  the  colonial  assemblies” 
was  “a  process  of  both  imitation  and  integration  .  .  .  but 
one  with  a  built-in  potential  for  conflict”  (p.  263).  The 
paradox  is,  therefore,  that  “Atlantic  integration  may 
have  provided  an  improbable  point  of  origin  for  Ameri¬ 
canization”  (p.  271).  She  thus  argues  for  a  resolution  be¬ 
tween  the  otherwise  oppositional  historiographies  of 
Americanization  and  Anglicization,  and  for  the  conun¬ 
drum  of  how  the  American  Revolution  happened  if  the 
colonies  and  mother  country  were  becoming  increasingly 
alike.  Jay  Sexton  contends  that  integration  did  not  end 
with  American  independence.  Both  desired  and  de¬ 
tested,  U.S.  dependence  on  Britain  was  a  feature,  some¬ 
times  the  defining  feature,  in  American  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  debate  throughout  its 
“postcolonial”  nineteenth  century;  and,  while  sometimes 
detaining  American  development,  it  also  aided  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  territorial  expansion,  and  America’s  own 
rising  “imperial”  power. 

Daniel  J.  Hulsebosch  highlights  another  form  of  At¬ 
lantic  integration:  a  “grievance  system”  at  the  “core”  of 
the  imperial  constitution  (p.  290).  A  “grievance  circuit — 
complaint,  rebuttal,  response,  reply”  (p.  291)  operating 
via  traditional  petitioning  and  newer  media  such  as  me¬ 
morials,  essays,  pamphlets,  and  letters,  buttressed  by 
wartime  colonial  incursions  on  prerogative  powers,  inte¬ 
grated  rather  divided  provincials  and  metropolitans.  Or, 


he  suggests,  it  did  until  hegemonic  British  power  in 
North  America  obviated  the  metropolitan  compromises 
made  during  imperial  wars.  After  1763,  then,  grievances 
against  innovative  parliamentary  legislation  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  united  hitherto  disparate  colonists  into 
achieving  local  empowerment  via  “civil  war”  (p.  316). 

Sarah  Yeh’s  essay  addresses  those  who  did  not  break 
with  empire,  arguing  that  Caribbean  planters  remained 
loyal  not  only  because  of  threats  from  enslaved  and  for¬ 
eign  enemies  but  also  because  their  efforts  to  assert  a 
“British”  identity,  made  all  the  more  strenuous  by  “met¬ 
ropolitan  scorn,”  resulted  in  a  failure  to  develop  “any 
form  of  strong  coherent  identity,  be  it  British,  Creole,  or 
West  Indian”  (p.  198).  Those  efforts  also  alienated 
mainland  colonists.  The  inclusion  of  an  essay  on  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  in  a  book  about  North  America  is  odd,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  virtual  absence  of  Canada  from 
this  volume.  But,  while  adeptly  balancing  the  differences 
and  similarities  of  West  Indian  and  mainland  colonies, 
Yeh  supports  “reintegrating  the  Caribbean  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  early  America,”  identifies  “West  Indian  planters” 
as  “the  leading  force  in  the  settlement  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,”  and  celebrates  “[h]ow  much  richer  the  story  of 
North  America  has  become  now  that  the  revolution  in 
St.  Domingue  is  studied  alongside  the  evolution  of  the 
early  American  republic!”  (pp.  197,  195).  All  of  which 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  Stephen  Foster’s  introduction 
and  its  “apologia”  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Caribbean 
chapter,  and  which  argues  that  the  common  historical 
continuum  from  the  Caribbean  to  New  England  is  over¬ 
drawn  and  that  “the  pairing  of  South  Carolina  and  Bar¬ 
bados  .  .  .  cannot  be  stretched  to  bear  the  argumentative 
burden  put  upon  it”  (p.  14). 

Yeh  shows  how  the  extreme  brutality  of  Caribbean 
slavery  contributed  to  “metropolitan  scorn”  and  thus  to 
a  degree  of  imperial  non-integration,  but  a  fascinating 
essay  by  Robert  E.  Desrochers  Jr.  shows  how  less  ex¬ 
treme  mainland  enslavement  helped  integrate  colonists, 
even  New  Englanders  and  even  non-slaveholders,  as  via¬ 
ble,  wealthy,  and  genteel  partners  in  empire.  Runaway 
advertisements  and  often-graphic  reports  of  rebellion 
carried  in  the  eighteenth-century  commercial  press  also 
bound  white  colonists  together  in  shared  material  and 
political  interests  and  fears.  Intriguingly,  Desrochers 
links  this  imperially  integrating  interest  in  slavery  to  the 
peculiarly  powerful  anti-slavery  attitudes  New  Englan¬ 
ders  developed  as  the  empire  disintegrated  from  1764. 
Native  Americans  also  had  an  integrating  effect  on  em¬ 
pire.  Troy  Bickham’s  equally  fascinating  study  of  British 
imperial  governance,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
Scottish  Enlightenment  discourses  about  human  devel¬ 
opment  details  a  remarkable  upsurge  of  British  interest 
in,  knowledge  about,  and  even  sympathy  for  Native 
Americans  arising  from  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
There  was  always  fear,  however,  accounting  for  the  dra¬ 
matic  abandonment  of  former  Indian  allies  after  recog¬ 
nition  of  American  independence,  which  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  postwar  British  efforts  on  behalf  of  other  loy¬ 
alists.  More  holistic  treatments  of  African  and  Native 
Americans,  as  well  as  coverage  of  many  other  subjects 
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not  included  here,  can  be  found  in  other  volumes  in  the 
series. 

Religious  groups  certainly  get  good  coverage  in  this 
volume.  For  Haefeli,  migration  patterns,  changing  reli¬ 
gious  conditions  in  England,  and  the  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  dilemmas  and  preferences  of  monarchs,  as  well  as 
greater  prerogative  freedoms  to  shape  colonial  charters, 
account  for  the  colonies’  exceptional  religious  toleration 
and  pluralism.  For  Jeremy  Gregory,  though,  the  rise  of 
established  churches  was  the  key  feature  of  religious  his¬ 
tory  in  the  colonies,  and  “it  would  be  wrong  to  equate 
their  religious  diversity  with  a  mutually  tolerant  plural¬ 
ism”  (p.  155).  Haefeli  acknowledges  establishmentarian- 
ism  as  Gregory  does  dissent,  but  these  chapters 
nevertheless  contrast  with  each  other,  once  again  abjur¬ 
ing  cacophony  but  only  by  remaining  silent  about  their 
disputatiousness.  This  volume  overall  could  have  been 
better  had  the  authors  engaged  or  been  allowed  to  en¬ 
gage  each  other  in  “the  ‘discussion’  of  the  different 
forms  of  organizing  the  American  past”  (p.  7)  that  the 
editor  excoriates  yet  inevitably  engages  in  himself.  The 
parts  of  this  book  are  great,  every  essay  is  excellent. 
But,  as  a  result  of  its  unexplored  but  still  visible  internal 
inconsistencies,  as  well  as  inclusions  and  exclusions  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  previous  volumes’  contents,  the  whole  is  a 
rather  odd-shaped  thing. 

Steven  Sarson 

Universite  Jean  Moulin — Lyon  3 

Turk  McCleskey.  The  Road  to  Black  Ned’s  Forge:  A 
Story  of  Race,  Sex,  and  Trade  on  the  Colonial  American 
Frontier.  (Early  American  Histories.)  Charlottesville: 
University  of  Virginia  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  324.  $29.95. 

This  deeply  researched  and  highly  recommended  vol¬ 
ume  examines  the  life  and  circumstances  of  Edward 
Tarr:  freeholder,  blacksmith,  and  devout  Christian  who 
had  been  allowed  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  his  mas¬ 
ter,  Thomas  Shute,  only  to  have  Shute’s  son,  Joseph,  at¬ 
tempt  to  re-enslave  him.  In  this  well-written  narrative, 
Turk  McCleskey  brings  to  light  and  contextualizes  a  tale 
of  mobility  and  motion  within  the  American  colonies. 
He  cogently  explores  related  topics  that  are  integral  to 
this  broader  theme,  most  significantly  the  “transitions 
from  slavery  to  freedom  and  freedman  to  freeholder”  as 
well  as  “the  economic  organization  of  families,  the  rise 
and  falls  of  entrepreneurs,  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the 
continental  interior,  the  role  of  trauma  in  transforming 
societies,  and  the  significance  of  frontiers  in  American 
history”  (pp.  6-7). 

The  Road  to  Black  Ned’s  Forge:  A  Story  of  Race,  Sex, 
and  Trade  on  the  Colonial  American  Frontier  begins  with 
the  arrival  of  a  teenaged  Thomas  Shute  in  Philadelphia 
around  1681.  The  young  man  acquired  a  modest  farm 
and  soon  proved  adept  at  a  variety  of  entrepreneurial 
activities,  especially  those  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  growing  colony:  farming,  milling,  mining,  and 
quarrying  granite  and  marble.  Shute  expanded  his  com¬ 
merce  through  strategic  partnerships  and  by  shipping 
his  goods  to  ports  in  Barbados,  the  Bahamas,  and  South 


Carolina.  To  control  his  labor  supply  he  invested  in 
slaves,  including  Black  Ned.  Shute’s  son  Joseph  relo¬ 
cated  to  Charlestown  to  build  on  his  father’s  business 
there.  Like  his  father  the  younger  Shute  married  well 
and  soon  began  to  advertise  luxury  goods  from  London 
in  addition  to  his  father’s  flour,  staves,  beer,  and  soap. 
Joseph  Shute  operated  a  wharf  and  invested  in  an  island 
he  christened  “Shute’s  Delight,”  though  it  soon  became 
known  as  “Shute’s  Folly.”  He  also  owned  slaves  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  intercolonial  slave  trade. 

Thomas  Shute  chose  his  grandson,  William  Davis,  as 
the  executor  of  his  estate.  Like  the  elder  Shute,  Davis 
achieved  success  in  the  mundane  world  of  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  and  later  carting  goods  to  Virginia’s  western  fron¬ 
tier.  Davis  witnessed  the  bill  of  sale  when  Black  Ned 
purchased  his  freedom,  as  allowed  in  Shute’s  will. 
McCleskey  persuasively  argues  that  the  former  slave, 
now  known  as  Edward  Tarr,  “exemplified  an  enigma. 
Ned’s  career  seemed  typical  for  unfree  Pennsylvania 
ironworkers;  Tarr’s  career  seemed  normal  for  landown¬ 
ing  white  artisans  of  western  Virginia”  (p.  65).  Indeed, 
the  same  man  was  successful  in  both  worlds,  even  as  the 
evolving  world  of  the  Virginia  backcountry  limited  his 
options  in  later  years. 

Little  is  known  of  Ned’s  childhood,  but  as  an  adult  he 
could  read  and  write  English,  spoke  very  good  German, 
understood  financial  and  legal  records,  had  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  iron  business,  and  attended  Moravian 
and  Presbyterian  church  services.  Shortly  after  gaining 
his  freedom  in  1751  Edward  Tarr  married  a  Scottish 
woman  and  relocated  to  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 
There,  Tarr  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  beside  the  Great 
Wagon  Road,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Virginia’s  fron¬ 
tier.  In  an  overwhelmingly  white  community,  Edward 
Tarr  prospered.  Initially  neither  his  marriage  nor  his 
sharing  his  home  with  a  second  white  woman,  Anne 
Moore,  drew  much  official  notice. 

Together  with  many  other  members  of  the  nascent 
settlement,  Edward  Tarr  fled  Augusta  County  sometime 
in  1757  or  1758  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  When  he 
returned  to  Virginia  he  faced  a  much  different  reception 
than  eight  years  earlier.  In  1759  Tarr  was  charged  with 
retailing  beer  without  a  license,  and  Anne  Moore,  now 
rumored  to  be  Tarr’s  concubine,  was  arraigned  for  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace.  Ultimately,  neither  case  was  prose¬ 
cuted,  though  neither  was  immediately  dismissed.  In 
part,  these  actions  may  have  been  influenced  by  Tarr’s 
flight  during  the  height  of  the  war,  an  act  certain  to  be 
noticed  by  those  who  stayed  behind.  Simultaneously,  the 
character  of  Augusta  County  was  changing  as  more  of 
Tarr’s  white  neighbors  began  to  import  slaves.  Then,  in 
October  1761,  former  Augusta  resident  Hugh  Mont¬ 
gomery  reappeared  and  claimed  to  have  purchased  Ed¬ 
ward  Tarr  from  Joseph  Shute.  Although  Tarr 
successfully  defended  his  freedom  he  did  have  to  post  a 
substantial  bond.  Two  years  later  during  the  renewed 
tensions  of  Pontiac’s  1763  rebellion,  some  whites  began 
to  suspect  their  enslaved  neighbors  might  be  in  collusion 
with  the  Indians.  That  same  year  John  Harrison’s  slave 
Tom  shot  and  killed  his  master.  Tom  confessed  to  the 
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murder  and  was  condemned  to  death.  The  court  or¬ 
dered  his  head  to  then  be  placed  on  a  pike  on  the 
‘“Road  that  Leads  from  this  Courthouse  to  Edward 
Tars’”  (p.  143),  thereby  linking  the  convicted  murderer 
to  the  most  prominent  free  black  man  in  the  county. 

Throughout  this  compelling  narrative,  McCleskey  re¬ 
creates  the  rich  web  of  interconnection  that  surrounded 
Edward  Tarr.  The  well-documented  and  informative 
endnotes,  together  with  extensive  appendices,  amply 
document  the  economic  and  legal  records  of  Edward 
Tarr,  the  Shute  family,  and  the  extensive  colonial  world 
they  called  home.  The  Road  to  Black  Ned’s  Forge  is 
strongly  recommended  reading  for  all  scholars  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  early  American  history. 

L.  Scott  Philyaw 
Western  Carolina  University 


Christopher  Cameron.  To  Plead  Our  Own  Cause:  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Making  of  the 
Antislavery  Movement.  (American  Abolitionism  and 
Antislavery.)  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  University  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  viii,  172.  $45.00. 

Christopher  Cameron’s  book  adds  to  the  growing  work 
on  abolition  and  antiracist  activity  in  the  antebellum  pe¬ 
riod  of  American  history.  Although  more  writers  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  role  of  blacks  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  slavery,  most  of  their  work  focuses  on  the  pe¬ 
riod  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  Much  more  of  this  story  needs  to  be  told,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  period  between  1700  and  1820.  It  is  on 
this  period  that  Cameron  focuses.  He  mines  multiple 
sources  to  bring  to  light  the  writings  and  activities  of  nu¬ 
merous  black  writers  and  activists.  In  doing  so,  Cameron 
shows  how  these  writers  focused  on  a  variety  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  and  social  strategies  to  keep  the  issue  of  African 
American  rights,  the  slave  trade,  and  slavery  before  the 
public,  and  how  they  worked  to  mobilize  the  African 
American  population  into  an  effective  force  against  the 
evils  of  slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Cameron  argues  that  these  early  black  writers  and  ac¬ 
tivists  influenced  those  who  came  later,  both  African 
Americans  and  their  non-black  allies.  He  also  contends 
that  these  activists  worked  to  create  institutions  and 
community  links  to  advance  the  cause  of  people  of  color 
in  America.  The  two  major  strengths  of  this  work  are 
Cameron’s  ability  to  emphasize  the  writings  and  work  of 
many  little-known  African  American  activists  and  his 
discussion  of  the  role  of  institutions  within  the  black 
community.  Although  other  scholars  have  researched 
the  role  of  the  black  church  in  antebellum  America, 
Cameron  draws  our  attention  to  the  role  of  other  signifi¬ 
cant  black  institutions  such  as  the  African  Masonic 
Lodge  and  the  African  Society  of  Boston.  Even  though 
Cameron  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodge  to  the  Massachusetts  male  African  Ameri¬ 
can  community,  much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
this  topic. 


Despite  the  strengths  of  this  work,  it  suffers  from 
weaknesses  that  distract  from  those  strengths.  Cameron 
argues  that  his  central  thesis  is  the  role  of  Calvinism  in 
the  thinking  of  these  early  antislavery  activists.  On  this 
point  I  am  either  not  convinced,  or  if  convinced  I  am 
underwhelmed.  Few  historians  would  argue  that  the 
rhetoric  of  a  covenanted  nation  or  the  idea  that  God 
punishes  the  sinful  and  will  render  his  judgment  against 
sinners  and  sinning  societies  were  not  common  in 
American  discourse  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  utilized  similar  notions  in  their  writings. 
The  question  is  how  uniquely  important  were  these  no¬ 
tions  to  the  African  American  community  and  black 
antislavery  writers?  Given  that  much  of  the  evidence 
that  Cameron  presents  is  a  mix  of  covenanted  and  judg¬ 
mental  God  language,  with  discussions  of  natural  rights 
and  calls  for  group  solidarity  and  at  times  appeals  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Africa  (or  Haiti),  I  am  not  persuaded  by  his  ar¬ 
gument  concerning  the  role  of  Calvinism.  Cameron’s 
contribution  is  also  weakened  by  a  tendency  to  put  ev¬ 
erything  within  a  larger  context,  most  of  which  is  already 
well  known.  This  habit  distracts  the  reader  from  impor¬ 
tant  evidence  Cameron  unearths.  Cameron  has  much  to 
tell  us  about  early  American  social  institutions  and  that 
is  his  strength.  I  hope  that  this  work  is  the  beginning  of 
a  larger  study  of  those  institutions. 

John  Cumbler 

University  of  Louisville 

David  G.  Hackett.  That  Religion  in  Which  All  Men 
Agree:  Freemasonry  in  American  Culture.  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
xii,  317.  $49.95. 

David  G.  Hackett’s  new  book,  That  Religion  in  Which 
All  Men  Agree:  Freemasonry  in  American  Culture,  has 
benefited  greatly  from  the  assistance  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  field — Mark  C.  Carnes  and  Steven  C.  Bullock  in 
particular — even  managing,  it  would  seem,  to  garner 
some  vital  support  from  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  apolo¬ 
gist  S.  Brent  Morris.  In  part  I,  five  chapters  in  all,  Hack¬ 
ett  recites  the  story  of  Masonry,  but  more  or  less  as 
Bullock  and  others  have  done,  underscoring  the  degree 
to  which  colonial  Masonry  cut  across  racial  and  gender 
lines,  but  adding  a  much  needed  multicultural  compo¬ 
nent.  By  the  fifth  chapter  Hackett  ventures  into  territory 
less  traveled,  his  discussion  of  American  Masonry’s 
“Golden  Age”  vis-a-vis  gender  and  the  liberal-conserva¬ 
tive  divide  in  Protestantism,  setting  the  stage  for  the  rest 
of  the  book  (pp.  125-126).  Part  II,  albeit  just  three 
chapters  and  67  pages  all  told  (excluding  the  epilogue), 
is  not  only  engaging,  but  also  adds  significantly  to  our 
understanding  of  Prince  Hall  Masonry  and  the  African 
American  Church,  Freemasonry  and  Native  Americans, 
and  Jews  and  Catholics;  alone  worth  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion. 

Hackett’s  discussion  of  “African  Americans,  Native 
Americans,  Jews,  and  Catholics”  who,  as  he  diplo¬ 
matically  puts  it,  “appropriated  Freemasonry  for  their 
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particular  purposes”  (p.  14)  leaves  the  Lodge/Temple 
door  wide  open  for  a  more  inclusive  understanding  of 
Masonry.  He  also  points  out,  brilliantly  I  might  add, 
that  Prince  Hall  Masons  worked  closely  with  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  for  example,  in  their 
battle  for  racial  equality,  unlike  their  European  Masonic 
counterparts.  Native  Americans  were,  likewise,  drawn  to 
Masonry  in  their  struggle  for  acceptance  and  in  defense 
of  Native  culture  and  traditional  ways  of  life.  In  the  case 
of  Jews  and  Catholics,  the  B’nai  B’rith  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  owe  their  existence  to  Masonry  as  a  vehicle 
for  empowerment  and  in  an  attempt  to  “[retain]  Old 
World  ethnic  and  religious  identity”  (p.  15).  Hackett 
even  includes  Mormonism  in  the  mix,  a  religion  that 
“borrows  heavily  from  Masonic  symbolism,”  and  whose 
founder  was  “influenced  by  what  he  had  come  to  know 
of  the  Masonic  restoration,  which  had  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  creation  of  Mormon  beliefs  and  practices” 
(p.  97).  “Most  obviously,”  Hackett  continues,  “the  story 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  on  golden 
plates  in  a  stone  vault  on  a  hilltop  echoes  the  Enoch 
myth  of  Royal  Arch  Freemasonry”  (p.  98). 

What  Hackett  neglects  to  mention,  however,  is  the 
darker  side  of  Masonic  invention,  those  groups  with 
similar  so-called  clandestine  connections  to  Freema¬ 
sonry  who  do  not  have  quite  the  same  humanitarian 
and/or  social-justice  ring  to  them:  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
(KKK);  the  Ordo  Templi  Orientis  of  Karl  Kellner, 
Adolf  Wilbrandt,  and  the  Thule  Society,  precursors  of 
the  Nazis  and  a  possible  influence  upon  the  racial  out¬ 
look  of  Adolf  Hitler;  the  Moorish  Science  Temple  of 
America  (1886-1929),  created  by  a  North  Carolinian 
named  Timothy  Drew  with  links  to  Prince  Hall  Masonry 
and  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mys¬ 
tic  Shrine,  but  decidedly  racist  and  antisemitic;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  Mormonism  and  its  racist  doctrines  and  practices 
that  were  Masonic  in  origin  and  nature. 

It  is  also  well  and  good  to  laud  the  virtues  of  colonial 
Boston  women  like  Hannah  Mather  Crocker  who  drew 
inspiration  from  Masonry  to  create  her  own  female  im¬ 
provement  society,  fighting  for  equal  rights  on  behalf  of 
colonial  republican  women.  However,  the  picture 
changes  somewhat  when,  as  Kathleen  M.  Blee  has 
shown,  women  of  the  second  resurgence  of  the  KKK 
are  among  the  most  vociferous  defenders  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  ( Women  of  the  Klan:  Racism  and  Gender 
in  the  1920s  [1991]).  In  1926,  Margaret  Sanger,  the  fa¬ 
mous  birth  control  activist  and  first-wave  feminist,  was 
invited  to  speak  to  the  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  KKK  in 
Silver  Lake,  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  a  dozen  invitations  fol¬ 
lowed.  Crocker’s  Saint  Ann’s  Lodge  and  the  Women  of 
the  KKK  can  both  be  seen  as  appropriations  of 
Masonry — one  for  good,  one  for  evil — neither  consid¬ 
ered  legitimate,  as  such,  by  any  Grand  Lodge  or 
Supreme  Council,  regardless. 

“Professor  Hackett  examines  Freemasonry  as  a  radi¬ 
cally  tolerant  power,”  Morris  is  quoted  on  the  dust 
jacket  as  saying,  “uniting  European  Americans  and  en¬ 
abling  men  of  different  backgrounds — African  Ameri¬ 
can,  Native  American,  Jewish,  and  Catholic — to 


integrate  into  the  larger  American  society.”  Yes,  but  no! 
Masonry  does  not  take  kindly  to  what  it  terms 
“cowans,”  a  uniquely  Masonic  word  of  Scottish  origin, 
denoting  someone  rough  in  character,  an  eavesdropper, 
untrained,  uninitiated,  and  the  equivalent  of  a  “scab”  in 
trade  union  parlance.  Importantly,  Crocker  and  Prince 
Hall  Masons  were  not  considered  suitable  “building  ma¬ 
terial,”  their  gender  and  race,  barring  them  from  admis¬ 
sion  to  Masonry. 

Finally,  Hackett’s  title,  one  assumes,  is  ironic.  Whea¬ 
ton  College  president  and  virulent  anti-Mason,  Jonathan 
Blanchard,  attacked  Scottish  Rite  Masons  in  particular, 
for  claiming  to  “unite  all  religions  in  one,  they  renounce 
and  exclude  the  God  and  religion  of  the  Bible,  as  ‘big¬ 
oted’  and  narrow  .  .  .  And  to  crown  their  falsehood  with 
felony,  they  steal  and  falsely  appropriate  the  principles 
and  fruits  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ”  (Blanchard,  Scotch 
Rite  Masonry  Illustrated:  The  Complete  Ritual  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Profusely  Illustrated, 
vol.  2  [1905],  p.  452).  Hackett,  however,  suggests  that  it 
was  the  reverse. 

Clyde  R.  Forsberg  Jr. 

Karabuk  University 


Michael  W.  Homer.  Joseph’s  Temples:  The  Dynamic 
Relationship  between  Freemasonry  and  Mormonism.  Salt 
Lake  City:  University  of  Utah  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  448. 
$34.95. 

Over  the  past  few  decades  both  the  Mormon  religion 
and  Freemasonry  have  entered  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  historical  scholarship.  Moreover,  noteworthy 
books  such  as  John  L.  Brooke’s  1994  inquiry  into  the 
Mormon  uses  of  the  occult  (The  Refiner’s  Fire:  The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  Mormon  Cosmology,  1644-1844 ),  Steven  C.  Bul¬ 
lock’s  1996  study  of  revolutionary-era  Freemasonry 
( Revolutionary  Brotherhood:  Freemasonry  and  the  Trans¬ 
formation  of  the  American  Social  Order,  1730-1840),  and 
Richard  L.  Bushman’s  2005  biography  of  Joseph  Smith 
(Joseph  Smith:  Rough  Stone  Rolling)  offer  short  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  Mormon  appropriation  of  Freemasonry. 
Michael  W.  Homer  provides  the  first  book-length  effort 
to  “examine  this  dynamic  relationship  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mormonism  until  the  present  time”  (p.  2). 

Today,  most  historians  acknowledge  that  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  followers  were  Masons  when  the  Mormon 
temple  ceremonies  were  created.  Similarities  can  now 
be  seen  between  progress  in  the  Mormon  priesthood 
and  advancement  through  the  lodge’s  degree  system. 
Mormon  temples  display  such  Masonic  emblems  as  the 
beehive  and  the  all-seeing  eye.  Temple  garments  include 
an  apron  with  a  compass  and  a  square.  Most  obviously, 
the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  on 
golden  plates  in  a  stone  vault  on  a  hilltop  echoes  the 
Enoch  myth  of  Royal  Arch  Freemasonry.  Though  Smith 
borrowed  elements  of  Freemasonry  to  create  the  Mor¬ 
mon  temple  ritual,  he  ultimately  believed  that  Masonic 
rites  were  an  apostate  form  of  priesthood  that  were  “re¬ 
stored”  in  the  new  Mormon  ceremonies. 
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It  should  not  be  surprising  that  Joseph  Smith  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Freemasonry.  As  is  well  known,  when 
prophets  and  religions  arise  they  characteristically  em¬ 
ploy  elements  from  their  particular  cultural  context. 
Amid  the  widespread  social  changes  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  many  groups,  not  only  Mormons  and 
Masons,  but  also  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Landmark 
Baptists,  and  others,  were  engaged  in  efforts  to  recover 
and  restore  ancient  truths.  Homer’s  book  reviews  the 
available  research — including  his  own — to  determine  the 
extent  of  this  Mormon  cultural  borrowing  from  Freema¬ 
sonry.  He  also  addresses  the  history  of  Mormon  denials 
of  this  appropriation. 

In  response  to  accusations  that  the  Mormon  religion 
had  stolen  their  rituals  from  Freemasonry,  by  the  late 
nineteenth  century  church  representatives  were  saying 
that  Smith  received  the  Mormon  temple  endowment  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  Mason.  This  denial  continued  into  the 
1960s,  when  church  leaders  additionally  worried  that 
Masonic  membership  would  lead  to  defections  or  viola¬ 
tions  of  church  policies.  However  by  the  1970s  a  new 
generation  of  Mormon  scholars,  while  not  denying 
Smith’s  revelations,  began  to  affirm  that  the  Mormon 
temple  endowment  was  “inspired”  by  Freemasonry. 
Most  recently,  Bushman  acknowledged  that  Joseph 
Smith  did  appropriate  Masonic  materials  for  the  Mor¬ 
mon  endowment  but  that  the  relationship  between  the 
two  was  superficial.  This  was  because  the  Masonic  rites 
celebrated  male  bonding  while  the  Mormon  endowment 
honored  the  bond  between  husbands  and  wives.  Hom¬ 
er’s  book,  however,  warns  against  “any  premature  intel¬ 
lectual  closure  concerning  comparisons  between 
Masonry  and  Mormonism”  (p.  403).  His  suggestive 
chapter  on  the  Masonic  overtones  in  Smith’s  efforts  to 
keep  the  early  practice  of  plural  marriages  apart  from 
public  view  supports  this  contention. 

Homer  argues  that  shortly  after  Joseph  Smith  joined 
Freemasonry  in  1841  he  employed  Masonic  terminology 
and  secrecy  practices  in  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo 
Female  Relief  Society,  whose  real  purpose  was  to  keep 
from  public  view  the  emerging  yet  still  private  practice 
of  polygamy.  Smith  likely  received  the  revelation  on  plu¬ 
ral  marriage  in  1831  and  understood  it  to  be  a  biblical 
practice  that  was  to  be  part  of  the  effort  to  create  a  wor¬ 
thy  people  in  expectation  of  the  Second  Coming.  In 
Homer’s  telling,  Smith  created  the  relief  society  to  both 
promote  polygamy  among  Mormon  women  and  to  pub¬ 
licly  deny  that  it  was  being  practiced  for  fear  of  recrimi¬ 
nation.  The  society’s  president  and  Smith’s  original  wife, 
Emma,  denied  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  polygamy; 
and  yet  the  great  majority  of  women  involved  in  plural 
marriages  were  members  of  the  relief  society.  When 
rampant  rumors  of  polygamous  practices  spread 
throughout  the  Mormon  community,  Joseph  Smith  ad¬ 
monished  the  sisters  to  act  as  good  Masons  and  keep 
their  discussions  private.  Shortly  after  the  prophet’s 
death  in  1844,  Brigham  Young  shut  down  the  then 
1,341-member  relief  society  to  prevent  disunity  in  the 
church.  In  1866,  with  plural  marriage  now  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  it  re-opened  as  a  gathering  of  polygamous 


wives  who  praised  Joseph  Smith  for  the  happiness  this 
new  arrangement  had  brought  them.  In  sum,  Homer 
suggests  that  Joseph  Smith  employed  the  Masonic  em¬ 
brace  of  secrecy  in  an  effort  to  control  the  early  opposi¬ 
tion  to  plural  marriage. 

Homer  provides  convincing  evidence  to  support  his 
major  contention  that  Joseph  Smith  employed  materials 
from  Freemasonry  in  his  creation  of  early  Mormon  rit¬ 
uals  and  practices.  What  to  make  of  that  appropriation 
is  not  entirely  clear.  To  what  degree,  for  example,  can 
Mormon  restrictions  on  African  American  participation 
in  the  Mormon  priesthood  be  traced,  as  Homer  holds, 
to  Masonic  justifications  for  the  exclusion  of  black  men 
from  their  lodges? 

In  the  fall  of  2014  the  Mormon  Church  officially  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Joseph  Smith  and  many  of  his  early 
followers  entered  into  plural  marriages.  Though  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  role  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  creation  of  early  Mormon  rituals 
and  practices,  Homer’s  book  provides  materials  and  in¬ 
terpretations  for  continuing  this  conversation. 

David  G.  Hackett 

University  of  Florida 

Arica  L.  Coleman.  That  the  Blood  Stay  Pure:  African 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  the  Predicament  of 
Race  and  Identity  in  Virginia.  (Blacks  in  the  Diaspora.) 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xxii, 
300.  Cloth  $45.00,  e-book  $29.99. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  collective  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  work  of  scholars  has  offered  new  insights  and  (rein¬ 
terpretations  of  the  nuanced  history  of  interactions 
among  Africans,  African  Americans,  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans.  As  a  result,  a  growing  cadre  of  scholars,  including 
David  Chang,  Barbara  Krauthamer,  Tiya  Miles,  and  Fay 
A.  Yarbrough,  has  been  fashioning  new  perspectives 
about  black-Indian  encounters,  connections,  and  rela¬ 
tionships.  Many  of  the  recently  published,  and  often 
highlighted,  books  by  these  scholars  and  others  on 
black-Indian  relations  center  on  the  so-called  Five  Civi¬ 
lized  Tribes  (the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  nations).  Although  engaged  with  this 
scholarship,  Arica  L.  Coleman’s  book,  That  the  Blood 
Stay  Pure:  African  Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  the 
Predicament  of  Race  and  Identity  in  Virginia,  shifts  this 
scholarly  discourse  to  black-Indian  interactions  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Coleman  focuses  on  the  “legacy  of  Virginia’s  racial 
purity  campaign  and  its  effects  on  black-Indian  relations, 
familial  ties,  and  state  recognition  policy  by  providing  a 
historical  context  by  which  to  examine  these  contempo¬ 
rary  issues”  (p.  xviii).  She  utilizes  a  range  of  primary 
and  secondary  sources  to  present  a  historical  framework 
for  understanding  some  of  the  colonial  roots  and  mani¬ 
festations  of  “racial  purity  ideology”  in  Virginia.  In 
chapter  1,  Coleman  analyzes  racialist  thought  in  specific 
sections  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  (1785),  then  in  subsequent  chapters  examines  the 
different  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  iterations  of 
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this  racialist  grounding  (proffering  insightful  discussions 
of  the  1924  Racial  Integrity  Act  [RIA]  and  the  1967 
Loving  v.  Virginia  Supreme  Court  case).  She  concludes 
with  twenty-first-century  remnants  and  ramifications  of 
earlier  racialist  thought  in  her  critical  assessment  of 
complexities  of  the  recent  state  recognition  processes  of 
the  Virginia  Council  on  Indians  (VCI)  in  relation  to  the 
United  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe  of  Virginia,  Inc.  (UCI- 
TOVA),  the  Tri-County  Rappahannock  Indian  Tribe/ 
United  Rappahannock  Tribe,  and  the  Nottoway  Indian 
Tribe  of  Virginia  (NITOV). 

Coleman  teases  out  intricacies  of  defining  markers  of 
blackness,  Indianness,  race,  and  racial  identity/identities 
throughout  her  work.  She  underscores  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  consideration  of  assumed  terms,  for  example,  in 
her  discussion  of  the  ambiguous  and  evolving  usage  of 
the  moniker  “Negro”  in  colonial  records,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  multiracial  slave  population  (inclusive 
of  enslaved  people  of  African  descent,  Native  American 
descent,  and  African  and  Native  American  descent).  As 
Coleman  posits,  “although  slave  became  virtually  synon¬ 
ymous  with  Negro,  Negro  was  not  synonymous  with  Af¬ 
rican”  (p.  70).  Even  though  fundamentally  immersed  in 
the  language  of  race  and  racial  difference  in  her  critique 
of  terms  in  colonial  laws,  runaway  slave  advertisements, 
and  census  records,  Coleman  could  have  expanded  her 
discussion  on  colonial  notions  of  race  and  racial  purity 
by  elaborating  on  the  intersecting  gendered  and  classed 
dimensions  of  the  evolving  codification  of  race  (and 
blackness  and  Indianness),  as  well  as  the  related  conse¬ 
quences  for  colonial  codes  of  conduct  in  Virginia. 
Indeed,  Coleman  would  have  reinforced  her  arguments 
about  various  factors  shaping  the  (re)construction  of  ra¬ 
cial  identity  with  a  more  integrated  analysis  of  how  gen¬ 
dered  elements  of  racial  identity  (and  racial  purity 
ideologies)  informed  colonial  sensibilities  about  black¬ 
ness,  Indianness,  and  whiteness.  Moreover,  Coleman 
could  have  analyzed  to  a  greater  extent  the  role  of  gen¬ 
der  in  the  strategic  invocation  of  an  “unlawfully  enslaved 
American  Indian  woman”  (p.  76)  or  the  “American  In¬ 
dian  ancestress  defense”  (p.  77)  in  eighteenth-century 
freedom  suits.  In  a  similar  vein,  it  would  have  been 
fruitful  to  incorporate  a  more  extensive  reading  of  how 
gender  impacted  marital  decisions  leading  to  the  rein¬ 
forcement  or  disconnection  of  kinship  ties  to  Indian 
families  and  communities.  In  what  ways  did  gender  in¬ 
form  and/or  reify  choices  to  ‘“go  Indian’”  or  vary  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  individual  question  of  “race  vs.  family” 

(p.  188)? 

Throughout  the  book  Coleman  continually  and  effec¬ 
tively  demands  that  readers  consider  the  consequences 
of  claiming  Indianness  and/or  denying  blackness  in  ac¬ 
counts  of  judicial  cases  and  vital  records,  in  articulations 
of  anthropological  advocacy  in  salvage  campaigns,  and 
in  the  contemporary  conundrums  reflected  in  state  and 
federal  recognition  processes  of  Native  American  tribes/ 
nations  in  the  United  States.  Coleman’s  book  certainly 
contributes  to  the  ongoing  debates  about  the  rites  and 
rights  of  Indianness,  as  well  as  the  crucial  ways  of  imag¬ 
ining  and  realizing  inclusion,  exclusion,  and  state(s)  of 


belonging  in  Native  American  and  African  American 
communities.  In  addition  to  presenting  the  dictates  of 
the  VCI,  it  might  have  been  beneficial  to  integrate  the 
individual,  familial,  and  communal  concerns  and  belief 
systems  defining  tribal  membership  (including  sociocul¬ 
tural  and  political  notions  of  membership  and  belong¬ 
ing)  within  her  discussion  of  contemporary  case  studies 
of  state  recognition  in  Virginia.  In  fact,  such  attempts  of 
claiming  Indianness  and  Indian  racial  (read:  blood)  au¬ 
thenticity,  of  disclaiming  and  stigmatizing  blackness,  of 
maintaining  and  policing  “that  the  blood  stay  pure,” 
continue  today  not  only  in  Indian  communities/tribes  in 
Virginia  but  also  throughout  Indian  country. 

Celia  E.  Naylor 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

Katy  Simpson  Smith.  We  Have  Raised  All  of  You:  Moth¬ 
erhood  in  the  South,  1750-1835.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xi,  346.  $39.95. 

In  this  cross-cultural  study  of  white,  black,  and  Native 
American  mothers  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  be¬ 
tween  1750  and  1835,  Katy  Simpson  Smith  claims  that 
motherhood  was  the  central  and  most  defining  experi¬ 
ence  of  early  American  women’s  lives.  But,  she  asserts, 
it  has  been  overlooked  or  downplayed  by  historians  pre¬ 
occupied  with  analyzing  the  systems  of  patriarchy,  race, 
and  class  that  marginalized  women  and  diminished  their 
role  in  public  life.  By  re-centering  her  study  on  the  val¬ 
ues  of  the  women  themselves,  Smith  argues  that  women 
actively  embraced  motherhood  because  it  gave  meaning 
and  purpose  to  their  lives  and  provided  them  with 
“power”  to  shape  their  communities.  Despite  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  many  dimensions  of  motherhood.  Native 
American,  white,  and  African  American  women  experi¬ 
enced  little  sense  of  “sisterhood”  or  gender  solidarity. 
Instead,  as  Smith  argues,  cultural  differences  divided 
them.  Smith  analyzes  how  women  were  architects  of 
change  in  their  own  lives,  and  she  asserts  that  their  ma¬ 
ternity  provided  them  with  rich,  multi-faceted  identities 
that  gave  them  a  sense  of  self-worth  within  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cultures. 

Smith’s  exploration  of  motherhood  begins,  in  part  I, 
with  a  study  of  Cherokee  and  Catawba  women  whose 
maternal  authority  was  embedded  in  their  fertility  and 
expressed  through  their  matrilineal  societies,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  kin  and  clan.  Women’s  fecundity  inextricably 
linked  them  to  the  land;  their  ability  to  reproduce  em¬ 
powered  them  to  provide  sustenance  for  their  people. 
Thus,  Native  American  women’s  political,  educational, 
and  spiritual  roles  were  derived  from  their  maternity 
and  recognized  by  their  people.  U.S.  government  pro¬ 
grams  to  “civilize”  Native  Americans  undermined  wom¬ 
en’s  maternal  connection  to  the  land,  threatening  their 
power  within  their  families  and  communities.  But  Native 
mothers  fought  back,  challenging  the  Cherokee’s  all¬ 
male  National  Council  to  resist  white  encroachment  by 
reminding  them,  ‘“we  have  raised  all  of  you’”  (p.  73). 
The  Removal  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  1830s  was  deeply 
felt  by  Native  women  because  it  severed  their  ties  with 
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ancestral  lands  and  stripped  them  of  their  cultural  iden¬ 
tity  and  authority  as  the  mothers  of  their  people. 

White  women,  denied  a  place  in  the  foundational  pa¬ 
triarchal  system  of  the  South,  also  shaped  their  identity 
through  motherhood.  Defining  power  as  “agency,  con¬ 
trol,  responsibility,  capacity,”  in  part  II,  Smith  asserts 
that  southern  women  created  maternal  roles  to  “accen¬ 
tuate  their  own  sense  of  self-worth  and  responsibility” 
(p.  85).  Even  as  they  derived  their  status  from  the  men 
in  their  lives,  they  exerted  power  through  control  of  their 
children  and  their  families  and  in  their  relationships  with 
other  women.  Women  saw  their  real  power  over  slaves 
as  a  duty,  not  an  accomplishment  (p.  86).  Motherhood, 
Smith  argues,  was  something  in  which  they  took  pride. 
As  nurses,  as  teachers,  as  spiritual  and  moral  guides  for 
their  children,  as  advice  givers,  and  as  sufferers,  women 
looked  to  other  women,  their  peers,  for  support  and  ap¬ 
proval.  Literate  women  engaged  in  a  discourse  about 
motherhood  that  extended  far  beyond  their  home  plan¬ 
tations  and  into  the  larger  world.  Southern  mothers  also 
judged  one  another,  criticizing  the  maternal  behavior  of 
less-elite  women  and  black  women,  reinforcing  their  sta¬ 
tus  as  they  bonded  with  women  like  themselves.  While 
elevating  motherhood  to  a  “treasured  role”  (p.  161) 
earned  women  the  applause  of  their  peers  and  provided 
them  with  a  sense  of  self-worth,  it  also  perpetuated  race 
and  class  identification  in  the  early  republic. 

Unlike  Native  American  women  who  fought  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  cultural  power  as  mothers  in  the  face  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  encroachment  and  white  women  for  whom 
motherhood  reinforced  their  position  in  the  region’s 
power  structure,  African  and  African  American  women, 
enslaved  and  free,  had  to  create  identities  as  mothers 
within  a  system  designed  to  dehumanize  them.  To  the 
best  of  their  ability,  they  protected  their  children,  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  served  as  their  spiritual  and  moral 
guides,  and  taught  them  how  to  survive  the  harsh  world 
of  slavery.  They  sought  “freedoms”  for  themselves  and 
their  children  in  a  stifling,  brutal  system.  Slave  women 
created  safety  nets  of  Active  kin  based  on  a  shared  con¬ 
cept  of  motherhood,  relying  on  “aunts”  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  childcare  and  child  rearing  should 
mother  and  child  be  separated  by  sale  or  death,  and 
while  mothers  worked  in  the  fields.  Like  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  and  white  mothers,  the  goal  of  African  and  African 
American  mothers  was  to  safeguard  their  children. 

Smith’s  exploration  of  motherhood  as  a  source  of 
power  reframes  our  understanding  of  women’s  lives  in 
the  South.  Her  aim  is  “to  move  the  conversation  from 
whether  or  not  women  had  power  to  something  more 
complex:  what  power  meant,  what  forms  it  took,  how  it 
was  practiced,  when  it  was  manipulated  or  contested, 
and  how  it  structured  women’s  lives”  (p.  269).  This  is  no 
easy  task.  It  requires  a  broader  and  deeper  cultural  ex¬ 
ploration  of  women’s  inner  lives,  their  values,  and  their 
beliefs.  Smith’s  book  is  a  promising  first  step  in  achiev¬ 
ing  that  end. 

Paula  A.  Treckel, 

Emerita 

Allegheny  College 


Daniel  P.  Barr.  A  Colony  Sprung  from  Hell:  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Struggle  for  Authority  on  the  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Frontier,  1744-1794.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  334.  $65.00. 

In  A  Colony  Sprung  from  Hell,  Daniel  P.  Barr  tells  the 
story  of  the  struggle  for  authority  in  the  lands  surround¬ 
ing  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  River  (modern-day  Pittsburgh) 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  the  disputes  over  power  that  marked  this  re¬ 
gion  were  a  product  of  the  chronic  inability  of 
provincial,  imperial,  or  national  authorities  to  effectively 
govern  the  western  Pennsylvania  frontier.  Barr  high¬ 
lights  how  governments  lacked  the  legitimacy  or  re¬ 
sources  to  impose  their  will  over  the  region  and  that 
war  and  social  conflict  undermined  whatever  efforts 
they  did  muster.  Moreover,  in  response  to  the  repeated 
failures  of  external  entities  to  provide  order,  the  region’s 
growing  population  of  white  settlers  developed  a  localist 
political  culture  that  was  suspicious  of  outsiders,  placed 
local  needs  before  the  interests  of  outside  authorities, 
and,  as  a  result,  hampered  governments’  efforts  to  assert 
control. 

Barr’s  book  joins  a  number  of  recent  borderland  stud¬ 
ies  that  portray  early  America’s  frontier  zones  as  places 
sought  after  and  influenced  by  many,  but  controlled  by 
none.  Thus,  A  Colony  Sprung  from  Hell  does  not  so 
much  break  new  ground  as  add  a  valuable  case  study  to 
a  now  familiar  view  of  the  backcountry.  Through  his 
analysis  of  the  contest  over  the  Ohio  forks,  Barr  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  window  into  the  complex,  multi-fac¬ 
eted  nature  of  the  battle  for  property  and  power  along 
the  early  American  frontier.  He  shows  that  the  conflict 
involved  various  Native  American  nations,  the  provinces 
(and  later  states)  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  ordinary 
settlers,  powerful  land  speculators,  British  imperial  offi¬ 
cials,  and,  finally,  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  focuses  on 
the  emergence  of  the  power  struggles  that  shaped  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  traces  the  beginnings  of  a  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  1740s  involving  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
over  territory  surrounding  the  Ohio  forks  and  how  im¬ 
perial  competition  over  the  region  between  Britain  and 
France  joined  and  eventually  overshadowed  this  provin¬ 
cial  contest.  The  second  part  focuses  on  Britain’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bid  to  impose  its  control  over  the  region  after  its 
military  forces  ejected  the  French  during  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  It  analyzes  the  efforts  of  the  British  Army 
garrison  at  Pittsburgh  to  regulate  settlement,  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  secure  peace  with  neighboring  In¬ 
dian  groups  and  how  continued  competition  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  as  well  as  the  land  hunger 
and  anti-Indian  outlook  of  the  area’s  burgeoning  settler 
population  undermined  these  efforts.  The  book’s  final 
part  looks  at  the  Ohio  forks  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  through  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of  1794.  It  explores 
how,  despite  continued  infighting  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  and  the  localist  political  culture  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  white  inhabitants,  this  period  finally  witnessed  the 
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establishment  of  state  and  national  authority  over  the 
region.  Barr  charts  how  an  empowered  federal  govern¬ 
ment  brought  order  to  the  Ohio  forks  by  helping  to  set¬ 
tle  the  area’s  long-standing  jurisdictional  dispute  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  successfully  using  military 
force  against  Indians  and  “whiskey”  rebels,  thus  winning 
or  compelling  local  acceptance  of  its  authority. 

Barr’s  book  is  thoughtful,  well  written,  and  deeply  re¬ 
searched.  Its  greatest  strengths  lie  in  its  broad  scope 
and  detailed  analysis.  Though  geographically  focused,  A 
Colony  Sprung  from  Hell  provides  more  than  a  regional 
study.  By  tracing  conflict  in  western  Pennsylvania  back 
to  its  various  sources,  the  book  presents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  look  at  the  forces  that  shaped  the  early  American 
frontier.  On  the  local  level,  Barr  describes  how  white 
settlers  battled  Indians,  speculators,  and  government  of¬ 
ficials  who  threatened  their  autonomy  or  access  to  land, 
while  Natives  used  both  war  and  negotiation  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  their  independence.  He  also  paints  a 
sensitive  portrait  of  those  contestants  who  operated  at 
the  provincial  level.  Here,  colonial  and  state  officials,  of¬ 
ten  working  in  conjunction  with  groups  of  well-con¬ 
nected  land  speculators  such  as  Virginia’s  Ohio 
Company,  sought  jurisdictional  and  territorial  rights 
over  the  region.  In  addition,  Barr  shows  how  British 
and  United  States  officials  representing  imperial  and  na¬ 
tional  interests  struggled  to  keep  the  region  firmly  under 
their  control. 

Though  a  solid  piece  of  work,  A  Colony  Spnrng  from 
Hell  has  its  limitations.  Certainly  the  story  of  the  battle 
over  the  Ohio  forks  is  a  tale  worth  telling  in  its  own 
right;  however,  the  inclusion  of  a  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
flict’s  wider  historical  and  historiographic  context  in  the 
book’s  introduction  would  have  allowed  it  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  illuminate  the  broader  struggle  over  land  and  au¬ 
thority  on  the  early  American  frontier.  In  addition, 
ordinary  white  settlers  remain  somewhat  elusive  figures 
in  the  book,  as  Barr  focuses  his  attention  on  land  specu¬ 
lators,  government  officials,  and  army  officers.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  greater  availability  of  sources  concerning 
these  latter  groups  and  his  focus  on  the  construction  of 
authority  explains  this  top-down  approach,  yet  perhaps 
the  author  could  have  done  more  to  exploit  the  limited 
evidence  concerning  ordinary  frontier  folk  to  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  of  their  motives. 

Paul  B.  Moyer 

College  at  Brockport,  SUNY 

Ken  Miller.  Dangerous  Guests:  Enemy  Captives  and 
Revolutionary  Communities  during  the  War  for  Independ¬ 
ence.  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
ix,  247.  $35.00. 

There  have  been  many  book-length  studies  on  colonies 
and  large  cities  during  the  American  Revolution  but  few 
about  the  smaller  burgs  that  witnessed  the  great  up¬ 
heaval  of  our  nation’s  founding.  On  the  face  of  it,  Ken 
Miller’s  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  bustling  rural  town 
of  3,000  people.  It  never  incited  parliamentary  action, 
never  boasted  a  major  battle,  and  never  produced  a 


founding  document.  Yet  this  community,  just  60  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  had  more  contact  with  the  enemy 
than  practically  any  other  Whig-controlled  place  in  the 
13  fledgling  states.  The  farmers  and  artisans  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  shouldered  the  enormous  responsibility  of  housing 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  1775  Canadian  campaign  to 
Yorktown.  These  “dangerous  guests”  at  times  numbered 
one-third  of  the  town’s  population,  keeping  Lancaster 
on  alert  until  the  end  of  1782. 

The  book  starts  with  pre-revolutionary  times  when 
German  speakers,  numbering  70  percent  of  Lancaster’s 
families,  clung  to  their  homeland  culture  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  English  speakers  in  town.  Confronted 
with  the  French  and  Indian  War,  however,  the  Lancas¬ 
trians  came  together  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  Still,  claims 
Miller,  most  settlers  “remained  mentally  rooted  to  their 
locale,  their  concerns  rarely  straying  beyond  county  or 
province”  (p.  39). 

The  American  Revolution  presented  a  different  sce¬ 
nario.  It  widened  the  optic  of  parochial  Lancastrians  as 
it  placed  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  town  for  seven  in¬ 
tense  years.  The  townspeople  had  built  a  barracks  for 
their  defenders  in  the  last  war,  which  was  ideal  for  their 
enemies  in  this  one.  The  Continental  Congress  used 
Lancaster  as  a  “laboratory  for  the  revolutionaries’  evolv¬ 
ing  prisoner  policy”  (p.  76).  Their  first  thought  was  to 
entice  the  British  prisoners  by  generous  treatment.  The 
soldiers,  however,  proved  impervious  to  the  charms  of 
central  Pennsylvania.  They  incessantly  complained.  They 
sported  with  escape  attempts.  They  emboldened  Loyal¬ 
ists  (few  Indians  make  an  appearance  in  this  book).  The 
redcoats  looked  down  their  very  long  noses  at  the 
‘“greasy  .  .  .  worsted  stocking  knaves’”  (p.  81)  who  dared 
to  dictate  their  actions.  Lancaster  greeted  the  news  of 
the  war’s  first  prisoner  exchange  with  relief. 

They  hardly  had  time  to  heave  a  contented  sigh  when 
General  George  Washington  scored  victories  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  which  resulted  in  another  800  prisoners 
filling  up  the  town’s  barracks.  These  prisoners,  German¬ 
speaking  mercenaries,  had  just  earned  a  fearsome  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign.  Still,  the  congress  in 
Philadelphia  held  fast  to  the  notion  that  these  mercenar- 
ies-for-hire  with  no  allegiance  to  King  George  would  be 
a  better  bet  for  conversion  to  the  American  cause  than 
were  the  British. 

Once  the  Hessians  straggled  into  Lancaster,  they 
proved  to  be  far  more  orderly  than  the  redcoats.  With  a 
“curious  mixture  of  dread  and  fascination”  (p.  112),  the 
townspeople  examined  these  newcomers  and  ultimately 
decided  that  their  skills  could  be  used  in  households 
and  manufactures  throughout  the  region.  Supply  and 
demand  made  a  beautiful  marriage  as  Lancastrians  fed 
and  sheltered  these  prisoners  as  well  as  paid  them  a 
wage.  Strolling  Hessians  became  commonplace  in  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  town’s  woes  continued,  however,  as  enemy 
soldiers  from  Yorktown  overwhelmed  the  system’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  keep  prisoners  contained  at  the  end  of  1781 
and  well  into  1782.  As  the  author  puts  it,  “the  authori¬ 
ties  began  to  fear  that  they  were  losing  control  of  their 
prisoners”  (p.  159). 
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There  was  no  respite  for  the  good  people  of  Lancas¬ 
ter.  They  dealt  with  the  ongoing  stress  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  closing  ethnic  ranks.  The  exigencies  of  war 
trumped  the  ethnic  divisions  that  plagued  the  prewar 
town,  explains  Miller,  and  fostered  a  new  identity  that 
was  more  national  in  scope.  This  was  helped  along  by 
events  that  the  war  had  created.  Lancastrians  interacted 
with  Continental  regiments,  gloried  in  military  victories 
far  away,  and  participated  in  patriotic  rituals  that  placed 
them  in  a  “broader  Continental  experience”  (p.  144). 
The  war  diverted  their  attention  from  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines  of  local  disputes  to  a  broader  community. 

It  makes  sense  to  this  reader  that  a  community  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  war,  would  tend  to 
set  aside  its  everyday  disagreements  to  confront  the  cri¬ 
sis,  and  in  Lancaster’s  case,  to  shed  its  allegiance  to  the 
king.  But  to  say  that  these  people’s  identity  changed  is  a 
much  more  daunting  argument  to  make.  Miller  says  this 
on  more  than  one  occasion:  “supplanting  of  older  at¬ 
tachments  for  new”  (p.  92);  “embracing]  a  revolution¬ 
ary  identity  all  their  own”  (p.  95);  “reinforcing  their 
attachment  to  an  emerging  American  identity”  (p.  98). 
But  the  author  provides  little  proof  that  the  people  of 
Lancaster  became  less  ethnically  centered.  He  rarely 
tells  us  about  the  townspeople’s  reactions  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  events  of  the  war.  Was  there  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  inter-ethnic  legal  suits?  Was  there  an  uptick 
in  inter-ethnic  marriages?  Did  church  records  reflect 
more  diverse  congregations?  My  gripe  with  Miller  is 
that  he  leads  the  reader  to  expect  more  profound 
change  in  the  body  of  the  book  and  then  lets  us  down 
in  the  last  pages.  Ultimately,  he  says  that  Lancastrians 
“never  shed  their  diverse  ethnic  identities,  remaining 
fully  conscious  of  their  differences”  (p.  188)  despite  the 
war’s  tendency  to  reinforce  what  they  held  in  common. 
Furthermore,  even  the  “[Residents’  sporadic  bursts  of 
patriotism  had  always  been  colored  and  compromised 
by  a  more  deeply  ingrained  parochialism  that  placed  lo¬ 
cal  and  individual  interests  ahead  of  any  broader  Conti¬ 
nental  agenda”  (pp.  185-186).  This  book  would  be  all 
the  richer  if  the  author  had  spent  more  time  analyzing 
such  bursts  and  had  shown  us  how  identity  played  out 
there. 

But  that  people  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  business  of 
prosperity  is  undeniable.  Miller’s  Lancaster  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  Jack  Greene’s  arguments  in  “Limits  of  the 
American  Revolution”  ( Understanding  the  American 
Revolution:  Issues  and  Actors  [1995]).  Miller’s  book  is  a 
well-researched  and  beautifully  written  community  study 
that  highlights  the  often-ignored  logistical  challenges  of 
the  war  as  well  as  the  roiling  but  permeable  communi¬ 
ties  that  toughed  it  out  for  seven  long  years. 

Judith  Van  Buskirk 

SUNY  Cortland 

John  R.  Van  Atta.  Securing  the  West:  Politics,  Public 
Lands,  and  the  Fate  of  the  Old  Republic,  1785-1850. 
(Reconfiguring  American  Political  History.)  Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  294. 
$54.95. 


This  is  a  book  about  land.  John  R.  Van  Atta  sets  out  to 
recover  how  newly  independent  Americans  conceived 
and  organized  access  to  the  new,  “vacant”  lands  they 
obtained  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  then  in  the  succes¬ 
sive  conquests  of  the  continent.  His  interest  is  tightly  fo¬ 
cused  on  land  policy  itself:  as  a  key  public  policy,  it  was 
more  than  a  technical  measure  to  organize  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  territory.  As  Van  Atta  shows,  it  engaged  a 
whole  system  of  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  republican 
government  and  the  place  of  individuals  in  society.  And 
far  from  flowing  easily  from  the  seminal  decisions  of  the 
American  Revolution,  specifically  the  1785  Land  Ordi¬ 
nance  and  the  1787  Northwest  Ordinance,  that  policy 
was  recurrently  debated  and  challenged,  until  the  west¬ 
ern  settlements  of  the  1850s  had  little  to  do  with  what 
the  founders  had  envisioned. 

Van  Atta  tells  this  story  by  focusing  on  political  dis¬ 
course,  offering  in-depth  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
few  key  political  figures:  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Jeremiah 
Morrow,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Daniel  Webster,  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  especially  Henry  Clay.  This  approach  en¬ 
ables  Van  Atta  to  go  beyond  easy  generalizations  and  ex¬ 
plain  specific  policies  in  light  of  political  actors’  deeply 
held  understanding  of  the  promises  of  a  republican  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  dangers  it  faced.  In  their  minds,  the  method 
to  settle  the  land  was  all  the  more  crucial  as  it  would  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  Americans  and  the  solidity  of 
the  republic.  If  land  surveys  and  sales  were  aimed  at  rais¬ 
ing  revenue  for  the  new  government,  they  were  mostly 
designed  to  attract  the  kind  of  virtuous  citizens  who 
could  strengthen,  and  not  undermine,  the  new  institu¬ 
tions.  Despite  their  disagreements  on  particulars,  Jeffer¬ 
sonians  and  Federalists  shared  this  sense  that  an  orderly 
settlement  of  the  West  was  vital  for  the  United  States. 

Yet  Van  Atta’s  attention  is  never  limited  to  discourse; 
ideas  are  important  because  they  shape  politics.  His 
story  is  thus  always  embedded  in  political  context, 
attuned  to  partisan  dynamics  and  fledgling  sectional 
feelings.  A  few  key  events  were  turning  points  in  land 
policy,  often  forcing  lawmakers  to  adjust  their  stance: 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Panic  of  1819,  the  rise  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy,  the  Panic  of  1837,  and  the  War 
with  Mexico  all  created  new  challenges  and  new  ideas 
about  the  best  way  to  settle  the  public  domain,  and  all 
triggered  changes  in  policy.  The  well-known  figure  of 
the  “squatter”  crystallized  all  the  debates,  and  a  sort  of 
culture  war  revolved  around  him  in  the  1820s  and 
1830s.  Was  he  a  law-breaking  ruffian  flouting  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  right  to  property,  or  a  poor  but  enterpris¬ 
ing  pioneer  deprived  of  his  hard  work  by  a  system 
geared  toward  rich,  far-away  speculators?  The  politics  of 
the  time  and  the  ascendency  of  Andrew  Jackson  largely 
hinged  on  that  question.  Although  exact  policy  pro¬ 
posals  varied  on  each  side,  the  debates  helped  fuel  a 
cultural  shift  toward  a  positive  understanding  of  squat¬ 
ters,  which  explained  why  by  the  1840s  a  new  set  of  land 
policies — the  graduation  scheme,  preemption — had 
reshaped  the  United  States’  approach  to  western  settle¬ 
ment  beyond  recognition. 
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This  is  a  major  point,  happily  departing  from  the  still 
too  general  view  that  western  expansion  was  mostly  a 
linear  process  flowing  from  the  revolution.  Van  Atta 
does  not  always  escape  a  sense  of  inevitability  (access  to 
land  for  Euro-Americans  steadily  became  cheaper,  until 
eventually  it  was  free),  but  his  attention  to  political  dis¬ 
course  and  dynamics  helps  recover  the  contradictory  im¬ 
pulses  at  play,  and  their  sometimes  ironic  results. 

Van  Atta’s  strength  also,  however,  sometimes  leaves 
the  reader  unsatiated.  The  impact  of  slavery  on  land 
policy  comes  up  a  few  times,  but  in  a  disjointed  manner 
that  seems  to  call  for  a  more  systematic  treatment.  That 
southerners  found  pro-squatter  measures  good  in  the 
1830s  (graduation,  preemption)  but  not  in  the  1850s 
(homesteads)  is  particularly  intriguing.  Diplomatic  is¬ 
sues,  relations  with  Native  Americans,  European  immi¬ 
gration,  or  actual  operations  of  land  surveying  and  sales 
are  all  discussed  at  some  point  but  rarely  and  only  when 
punctually  useful.  Similarly,  the  social  changes  that 
underpinned  the  shifts  in  attitudes  toward  land  policy 
are  introduced  to  provide  context,  but  do  not  benefit 
from  the  same  kind  of  thoughtful,  nuanced  analysis  Van 
Atta  brings  to  political  discourse.  These  limits,  however, 
only  underline  that  we  need  more  studies  reassessing 
the  central  role  of  land,  and  access  to  land,  in  early 
American  history.  For  that,  Van  Atta’s  book  provides  a 
compelling  account  of  how  this  issue  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  competing,  shifting  visions  Americans  had  of  their 
new  country  and  its  future. 

Nicolas  Barreyre 

EHESS 

Malcolm  Ebright,  Rick  Hendricks,  and  Richard  W. 
Hughes.  Four  Square  Leagues:  Pueblo  Indian  Land  in 
New  Mexico.  Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  452.  $65.00. 

This  book  is  a  true  collaboration;  no  section  is  specifi¬ 
cally  attributed  to  any  of  the  three  authors.  Malcolm 
Ebright,  a  leading  authority  on  land  grants,  is  both  at¬ 
torney  and  historian;  Rick  Hendricks,  the  state  historian 
of  New  Mexico,  possesses  an  unrivaled  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sources;  and  Santa  Fe  attorney  Richard  W. 
Hughes  specializes  in  Indian  law.  All  have  long  partici¬ 
pated  in  litigation  involving  Pueblo  Indian  lands. 

At  the  outset,  the  authors  acknowledge  the  challenge 
of  legal  historian  G.  Emlen  Hall,  who  in  the  late  1980s 
stressed  the  need  for  exhaustive  research  in  four  areas: 
1)  the  evolution  of  New  Mexico’s  unique  “Pueblo 
league”;  2)  the  plight  of  Pueblo  lands  during  the  brief 
Mexican  period,  1821  to  1848;  3)  late-nineteenth-  and 
early-twentieth-century  changes  in  U.S.  Indian  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  Pueblo  Indians;  and  4)  the  circumstances  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  1924  Pueblo  Lands  Act  (p.  vii).  All  four 
points  are  scrupulously  covered  and  then  some. 

Because  at  contact  they  were  already  deeply  rooted  in 
compact  communities  (pueblos),  the  agricultural  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  unlike  less  sedentary  peoples 
“reduced”  to  artificial  concentrations,  could  push  back 
against  encroaching  Hispanos.  And  push  back  they  did, 


with  results  as  varied  as  the  cases  presented  here.  So 
much  of  land  and  water  litigation  depended  on  the  con¬ 
science  of  colonial  officials.  Often  non-Pueblo  tres¬ 
passers,  ordered  off  Pueblo  lands,  simply  stayed  put 
while  Pueblo  plaintiffs  carried  their  appeals  to  Durango, 
Guadalajara,  and  Mexico  City. 

Not  every  one  of  New  Mexico’s  19  pueblos  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  detailed  case  study,  but  those  that  are — Santa 
Ana,  Picuris,  Sandia,  Santa  Clara,  Cochiti,  Jemez,  and 
Taos — are  keenly  representative.  The  subjects  of  the  re¬ 
maining  chapters  impacted  them  all:  the  Pueblo  League, 
the  Cruzate  grants,  U.S.  sovereignty,  and  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Board. 

The  case  of  Santa  Ana,  a  Keresan-speaking  pueblo  25 
miles  north  of  Albuquerque,  raises  an  intriguing  ques¬ 
tion.  How  did  its  leaders,  unlike  those  of  any  other  Pue¬ 
blo  community,  learn  so  early  in  the  1700s  to  engage 
“the  Spanish  system  of  land  transactions,”  always  buying 
but  never  selling?  Because  of  the  infertility  of  the  pue¬ 
blo’s  traditional  lands  along  the  Jemez  River,  Santa  Ana 
began  purchasing  farm  and  grazing  land  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  making  “full  use  of  the  Spanish  legal  system  to 
protect  the  titles  to  the  land  it  obtained”  (p.  51).  Today 
the  pueblo  is  still  acquiring  privately  owned  property 
along  U.S.  Highway  550. 

In  another  chapter,  the  authors  introduce  readers  to 
the  extraordinary  Bartolome  de  Ojeda,  leader  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Zia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe. 
Schooled  by  Franciscans  before  1680,  the  literate  Ojeda 
fought  fiercely  against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege  of 
Zia  in  1689.  Badly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  he  re¬ 
covered  to  become  the  Spaniards’  most  trusted  ally. 
And  it  was  Ojeda  who  allegedly  testified  before  Gover¬ 
nor  Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  de  Cruzate  describing  the 
boundaries  recorded  in  the  so-called  Cruzate  grants  to 
nine  New  Mexico  pueblos. 

As  the  authors  explain,  these  strange  documents  are 
legally  valid,  since  Congress  confirmed  Pueblo  grants 
based  on  them,  yet  historically  suspect,  since  they  are 
written  on  paper  from  the  1840s.  What  interests  me 
even  more  than  the  mystery  of  the  who  and  why  of  the 
Cruzate  grants  is  that  Bartolome  de  Ojeda  remains  even 
today  a  phantom  culture  hero  among  the  Keres.  As  a 
Santa  Ana  elder  recalled  in  1980,  a  Zia  man  who  spoke 
Spanish  had  volunteered  to  oversee  the  education  of 
captive  Keresan  children  in  Spanish  ways  (Laura  Bayer, 
Santa  Ana:  The  People,  the  Pueblo,  and  the  History  of 
Tamaya  [1994],  p.  71).  Could  it  have  been  Ojeda  himself 
or  the  educated  children  who  instilled  in  the  Santa  Anas 
their  early  knowledge  of  Spanish  land  transactions? 

Evidently  the  1748  grant  to  resettle  Sandia  Pueblo  is 
the  earliest  authentic  Pueblo  grant.  The  authors’  exem¬ 
plary  scrutiny  of  the  pertinent  primary  sources  is  on  dis¬ 
play  from  pages  134  to  140.  Bedeviling  many  cases  is 
the  vagueness  of  boundary  calls:  a  cottonwood  tree  or 
stump,  a  moveable  pile  of  rocks,  someone’s  house  “up 
to  ‘the  distance  that  a  stone  thrown  with  one  hand  will 
cover.’”  From  contemporary  sources,  we  learn  that 
a  stone’s  throw  was  “one-third  shorter  than  an  harque¬ 
bus  shot”  (p.  53),  the  latter  carrying  a  little  less  than 
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100  yards.  Throughout,  the  handsome,  stylized  linear 
drawings  by  Glen  Strock  provide  an  evocative  graphic 
dimension  to  the  book. 

Conditioned  by  more  than  200  years  of  messy  colonial 
accommodation,  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  continued  to 
win  some  and  lose  some.  Appropriately,  this  rigorous 
study  ends  on  an  up-beat  note:  the  1970  restoration  to 
Taos  Pueblo  of  its  sacred  Blue  Lake.  Yet  not  everyone 
rejoiced.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico 
saw  in  that  act  an  undesirable  public  lands  precedent. 
Today,  as  the  senator  turns  in  his  grave,  the  Pueblo  of 
Jemez  bids  in  court  for  exclusive  use  of  the  stunning 
Valles  Caldera  National  Preserve.  And  thus  the  beat 
goes  on. 

John  L.  Kessell, 

Emeritus 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Mike  O’Connor.  A  Commercial  Republic:  America’s 
Enduring  Debate  over  Democratic  Capitalism  .  (American 
Political  Thought.)  Lawrence:  University  Press  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  287.  $34.95. 

Mike  O’Connor’s  A  Commercial  Republic:  America’s 
Enduring  Debate  over  Democratic  Capitalism  is  an  ambi¬ 
tious  work  of  intellectual  history.  O’Connor  begins  with 
a  straightforward  question  that  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  popular  debate  in  the  years  since  the  2008  economic 
collapse:  What  has  been — and  what  should  be — the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  role  in  shaping  and  reshaping  the  na¬ 
tional  economy?  It  should  be  none,  say  many,  insisting 
that  recent  government  economic  intervention  is  an  ab¬ 
erration,  harmful  to  economic  growth.  It  should  be 
more,  answer  others,  arguing  that  only  through  federal 
regulation  and  involvement  can  the  democratic  promise 
of  both  liberty  and  equality  be  maintained.  These  con¬ 
tradictory  answers,  O’Connor  tells  us,  share  space  in  the 
ongoing  fierce  debate,  reaching  back  to  the  early  repub¬ 
lic,  over  the  possibility  of  ensuring  both  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  boisterous  capitalism. 

Tracing  that  debate  is  the  project  of  this  book.  To  do 
so,  O’Connor  begins  in  the  early  republic  and  charges 
chronologically  through  the  Jacksonian  era,  the  postbel- 
lum  period,  the  Progressive  Era  and  New  Deal,  the 
postwar  years,  and  ends  in  the  Reagan/Bush  years. 
O’Connor  takes  what  he  calls  a  case-study  approach, 
picking  one  particular  issue  or  idea  from  each  period  to 
help  him  dissect  contemporary  worries  over  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  capitalism  and  democracy.  The  ideological 
pendulum  swings  from  chapter  to  chapter  (and  within 
chapters  as  well),  from  favoring  government  intervention 
to  staunchly  opposing  it.  Only  the  swing  itself  remains 
constant.  Individual  chapters  look  at  (in  order)  debates 
over  the  ideal  of  economic  stewardship  in  the  1790s,  the 
question  of  separating  government  and  economy  in  the 
1830s,  expanded  property  rights  in  the  age  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  1870s,  the  plausibility  of  full  employment  in 
the  1930s,  the  amelioration  of  inequality  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  the  hazards  of  taxation  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s. 


“Case  study”  seems  too  narrow  a  description  of  these 
chapters.  For  although  O’Connor  does  indeed  focus  on 
a  particular  issue  or  idea,  his  analysis  stretches  far  and 
wide.  His  chapter  on  the  New  Deal,  for  instance,  con¬ 
siders  debates  over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
government  could  or  should  end  unemployment. 
O’Connor  offers  nuanced  readings  of  expected  figures 
such  as  John  Maynard  Keynes,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But  he  also  presents  extended 
close  analyses  of  progressive  reform  ideology  as  well  as 
the  ideas  of  Herbert  David  Croly,  John  Dewey,  Arnold 
Thurman, -and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  We  learn  about 
New  Nationalism,  the  transition  from  progressivism  to 
liberalism,  and  the  power  of  the  antitrust  movement  as 
well  as  about  Wallace’s  program  for  ending  unemploy¬ 
ment  proposed  in  Sixty  Million  Jobs  (1945).  Similarly, 
the  chapter  on  inequality  includes  substantial  discussions 
of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  and  the 
War  on  Poverty  alongside  a  section  on  the  Consensus 
School  (including  a  vigorous  reading  of  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  Jr.’s  The  Vital  Center:  The  Politics  of  Free¬ 
dom  [1949])  and  a  lengthy  reading  of  John  Rawls’s  A 
Theory  of  Justice  (1971). 

In  addition,  O’Connor  explicitly  includes  a  great  deal 
of  historiography.  In  part  he  uses  the  works  of  other  his¬ 
torians  to  provide  additional  information,  fill  in  gaps, 
and  give  some  context  for  his  own  analysis.  The  careful 
reader  will  thus  come  away  from  each  chapter  with  a 
good  sense  of  the  central  debates  in  a  field  or  period, 
the  various  positions  historians  have  staked  out,  and  the 
ways  those  debates  shape  O’Connor’s  own  approach.  It 
is  refreshing  to  see  historiography  in  the  text  itself,  as  an 
open  part  of  the  argument,  rather  than  relegated  to  a 
distant  endnote. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  book  is  an  unapologetic  work 
of  intellectual  history.  O’Connor  does  an  excellent  job 
laying  out  the  specific  contexts  for  the  various  ideas  he 
so  carefully  explores — his  explanation  of  the  Jacksonian 
bank  war,  for  example,  is  a  model  of  clarity — but  he  is 
not  interested  in  giving  us  a  broad  social  or  cultural  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  time.  Nor  is  he  concerned  with  showing  how 
ideas  became  manifest  (or  not)  in  policy  or  popular  cul¬ 
ture.  We  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  ideas  that  lay  be¬ 
hind  New  Deal  efforts  to  address  unemployment  but 
little  about  the  actual  efforts  themselves  or  more  general 
opinions  about  the  desirability  (or  not)  of  government- 
insured  full  employment.  Instead,  O’Connor  focuses  on 
the  ideas  that  “animated  ...  the  nation’s  intellectual 
and  political  history”  (p.  244).  “Animate”  is  the  key 
word  here.  For  O’Connor,  ideas  “give  life  to”  the  pecu¬ 
liar  American  experiment  with  democracy  and  capital¬ 
ism;  they  “make  alive”  the  debates  that  have  kept  the 
project  more  or  less  afloat  so  far. 

This  emphasis  on  the  animating  effect  of  ideas  makes 
A  Commercial  Republic  a  very  different  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  history  than  that  currently  proposed  by  the  “new 
history  of  capitalism.”  Works  aligned  with  the  new  his¬ 
tory  of  capitalism  usually  take  capitalism  as  their  subject, 
logically  enough.  They  offer  a  narrative  of  U.S.  history 
in  which  capitalism  takes  command,  shaping  possible 
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outcomes  and  imaginable  alternatives.  But  A  Commer¬ 
cial  Republic  presents  a  less  certain  narrative.  The  sharp 
tension  between  what  O’Connor  calls  Americans’  deep 
and  on-going  “commitment  to  the  political  sovereignty 
of  the  people”  and  “their  equally  fervent  desire”  to  pre¬ 
serve  private  property  and  market  integrity  has  continu¬ 
ously  shaped  public  and  private  action  in  unexpected 
and  often  strange  ways  (p.  9).  Where  we  will  end  up  re¬ 
mains  an  open  question. 

Rosanne  Currarino 

Queen’s  University 

Colin  G.  Calloway.  The  Victory  with  No  Name:  The 
Native  American  Defeat  of  the  First  American  Army .  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  214.  $29.95. 

In  1791,  about  1,000  Native  American  warriors  de¬ 
scended  upon  American  forces  led  by  Major  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  in  northwestern  Ohio,  resulting  in  one 
of  the  most  devastating  losses  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  A  public  that  was  reluctant  to  place  a  name  to 
such  a  dark  mark  on  its  own  history  largely  forgot  that 
event,  which  has  become  commonly  known  as  St.  Clair’s 
Defeat.  Colin  G.  Calloway’s  The  Victory  with  No  Name: 
The  Native  American  Defeat  of  the  First  American  Army 
reminds  readers,  though,  that  there  is  something  to  a 
name.  Adding  to  a  growing  list  of  recent  scholars  who 
have  examined  the  contested  memories  of  indigenous- 
white  conflict,  Calloway  argues  that  “St.  Clair’s  Defeat” 
must  be  remembered  as  a  foundational  event  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  early  American  history.  “Calling  the  battle 
‘St.  Clair’s  Defeat,”’  Calloway  contends,  “not  only  ig¬ 
nores  the  Indian  victory;  by  appending  one  man’s  name 
to  the  conflict  it  also  ignores  the  larger  deficiencies  in 
the  U.S.  government  and  military  that  contributed  to 
the  defeat”  (p.  8). 

Calloway  attempts  to  elevate  the  events  of  1791  to 
their  proper  place  in  American  history  by  outlining  the 
similarities  between  two  loose  confederacies:  one  by  the 
newly  formed  United  States  and  another  by  the  Native 
American  communities  that  inhabited  the  Ohio  Coun¬ 
try.  “In  some  ways,”  he  argues,  “the  United  States  in 
1790  was  no  more  united  than  the  Indian  confederation 
it  faced”  (p.  12).  Calloway  is  most  successful  in  demon¬ 
strating  how  the  Ohio  Country  was  central  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  nascent  nation.  Divisions  over  taxes, 
debates  over  slavery,  and  disagreements  over  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  national  bank  threatened  to  divide  the  new 
United  States,  but  its  lust  for  land  brought  clashing  par¬ 
ties  together.  While  they  could  not  agree  on  much,  the 
early  congresses  responded  to  threats  created  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  western  expansion  by  increasing  the  size  of  its  mil¬ 
itary  presence  in  the  West.  Incessant  pressures  from 
whites  invading  Indian  Country  forced  the  United  States 
to  forge  peace  through  war. 

According  to  Calloway,  resistance  and  defense  were 
not  always  the  priority  for  Native  communities  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  In  fact,  for  some  indigenous  people,  centuries  of 
trade  had  built  cross-cultural  alliances  between  Native 
and  non-Native  peoples.  In  an  early  chapter  meant  to 


provide  a  partial  account  of  how  Indians  looked  east 
from  the  Ohio  Country,  Calloway  presents  a  nuanced 
examination  of  Native  community  formation,  alliances, 
and  leadership.  Overall,  the  book  treats  equally  Native 
leaders  and  their  American  counterparts.  The  lives  and 
decisions  of  Native  men,  such  as  Little  Turtle,  Blue 
Jacket,  and  Buckongahelas,  are  thoroughly  examined,  as 
are  the  legacies  they  left  on  successive  generations. 

Calloway  contends  that  placing  the  blame  on  St. 
Clair’s  poor  leadership,  ill-conceived  supply  lines,  and 
inept  soldiers  also  deflects  from  a  larger  story  of  indige¬ 
nous  persistence  and  ingenuity,  as  do  naming  the  event 
after  the  American  leader  rather  than  focusing  on  the 
Native  American  victory.  In  a  powerful  late  chapter  that 
traces  the  state  of  the  American  army  in  the  1790s  and 
chronicles  the  decisions  that  led  to  a  half-decade  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Native  people  in  the 
Ohio  Country,  Calloway  brilliantly  demonstrates  how  ex¬ 
planations  for  an  American  defeat  via  the  actions  of  in¬ 
competent  leaders  and  unskilled  soldiers  does  little  to 
describe  the  situation  of  the  Ohio  frontier.  “As  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  times  and  places,”  he  writes,  “the  victory 
of  supposedly  undisciplined  savages  over  the  armed 
forces  of  a  supposedly  civilized  nation  demanded  expla¬ 
nation  and  rapid  reversal”  (p.  131).  The  rush  to  blame 
St.  Clair  and  his  men  exposed  just  how  fragile  the  early 
nation  was  in  the  1790s  and  how  bitterly  divided  the 
United  States  had  become  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  and  the  ratification  process.  Even 
George  Washington  drew  blame  for  the  American  de¬ 
feat. 

Regardless  of  blame,  Calloway  accomplishes  much  in 
this  slim  volume.  He  successfully  resurrects  a  long  lost 
moment  in  American  history  and  pens  a  book  that  is 
both  important  and  accessible  to  a  large  audience.  As 
Calloway  claims,  “The  winners  write  history,  it  seems, 
even  when  they  lose”  (p.  9).  Rather  than  mark  a  final 
account  of  St.  Clair’s  Defeat,  The  Victory  with  No  Name 
hopefully  signals  a  resurgence  in  scholarship  on  the 
Ohio  Country  and  the  Indian  wars  of  the  1790s. 

James  Joseph  Buss 

Salisbury  University 

Ari  Helo.  Thomas  Jefferson ’s  Ethics  and  the  Politics  of 
Human  Progress:  The  Morality  of  a  Slaveholder.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  Studies  on  the  American  South.)  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  282.  $95.00. 

This  is  a  remarkably  ambitious  book.  Ari  Helo  argues 
that  at  the  core  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  thought  was  a 
deep  and  progressive  commitment  to  participatory  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  Helo’s  central  project  is  to  delineate  that 
commitment  and  square  it  with  Jefferson’s  slaveholding 
and  avowed  racism.  To  accomplish  this,  Helo  explores 
the  rich  labyrinth  of  Jefferson’s  ethical  thought,  albeit 
with  the  awareness  that  Jefferson  was  a  politician,  not  a 
philosopher.  To  attempt  this  in  a  mere  179  pages  of  text 
is  no  small  feat,  but  the  book  also  surveys  much  of  the 
entire  firmament  of  Jefferson’s  mind,  from  religion  and 
cosmology  to  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  Along  the 
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way  Helo  sheds  fresh  light  on  Jefferson’s  various  politi¬ 
cal  actions,  choices,  and  principles.  Enlivened  with  a 
sprightly,  occasionally  feisty,  tone,  this  work  combines 
impressive  learning  and  erudition  with  analytic  rigor  and 
is  consistently  guided  by  its  central  methodological  im¬ 
perative,  to  see  Jefferson’s  thought  as  he  saw  it,  in  its 
broadest  contours  and  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  an  exhila¬ 
rating  intellectual  ride,  one  that  no  student  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  should  miss. 

Underlying  Jefferson’s  commitment  to  participatory 
democracy  was  his  deep  belief  in  human  progress,  an 
immersion  in  temporality  that  led  him  to  focus  his  de¬ 
mocracy  on  the  agency  of  generations.  What  distin¬ 
guished  his  belief  in  progress  from  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries  and  rivals  was  his  faith  in  “human  per¬ 
fectibility,  although  he  made  very  few  claims  as  to  what 
perfection  would,  or  even  should,  look  like”  (p.  172). 
This  progressive  vision,  drawn  from  modern  science  and 
the  birth  of  representative  government,  underlay  his 
core  ethical  principles,  those  of  “a  Stoic-inspired  Epicur¬ 
ean  virtue  ethicist”  (p.  14).  From  those  principles,  and  a 
host  of  other  sources,  Jefferson  derived  his  core  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  expansion  of  equal  justice  in  the  state 
and  benevolence  toward  all.  That  is  in  fact  why  Jeffer¬ 
son  opposed  slavery.  Helo  does  not  deny  Jefferson’s  rac¬ 
ist  convictions,  but  he  sees  them  in  the  context  of  other 
pseudo-scientific  beliefs  of  the  time  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Jefferson  held  all  scientific  knowledge  ten¬ 
tatively  given  the  inevitability  of  scientific  progress. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  this  racist  pseudo-science  that  led 
Jefferson  to  insist  upon  colonization  as  a  condition  of 
emancipation  that  dramatically  (indeed  fatally)  compli¬ 
cated  any  attempt  to  actually  eradicate  the  institution. 
Jefferson  was  able  to  square  this  unfortunate  conun¬ 
drum  with  his  principles  because  of  his  belief  that  the 
continued  growth  of  science  and  universal  benevolence 
would  inevitably  create  the  moral  concern  necessary  in 
future  generations  to  achieve  a  full  abolition  of  slavery. 

If  the  book  has  a  core  problem  it  is  that  Helo’s  meth¬ 
odological  conceit  does  not  afford  the  context  to  fully 
assess  all  aspects  of  Jefferson’s  thought,  ethical  and  oth¬ 
erwise.  The  author  is  quite  right  to  describe  Jefferson  as 
an  ethical  Epicurean  with  strong  influences  of  Stoicism 
and  Aristotelian  virtue  ethics.  But  at  no  point  are  we 
told  that  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  were  rival  schools, 
often  thought  to  be  antithetical,  and  that  both  rejected 
the  earlier  virtue  ethics  associated  with  Aristotle.  That 
Jefferson  embraced  all  the  major  (and  opposed)  schools 
of  ancient  ethics  is  perplexing  enough,  but  he  also  com¬ 
bined  them  with  both  a  belief  in  ethical  egoism  and  the 
doctrine  of  moral  sense  it  was  meant  to  refute.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  Jefferson  defined  virtue  in  such  a  utili¬ 
tarian  way  as  to  border  on  consequentialism,  and  we  are 
left  wondering  if  there  is  any  ethical  doctrine  he  did  not 
ascribe  to.  In  fact,  Helo  notes  that  Jefferson’s  ethical 
thought  can  be  read  as  both  deontic  and  teleological  as 
well  as  classical  and  utilitarian,  a  curious  set  of  beliefs 
whose  contradictory  character  the  book’s  methodology 
obscures.  What  might  seem  mere  cultivated  eclecticism 
to  Jefferson  might  lead  another  author  (of  that  time  or 


ours)  to  wonder  if  such  confusion  did  not  produce  ethi¬ 
cal  views  so  broadly  pluralistic  and  underdetermined  as 
to  be  situational.  That  of  course  raises  another  horizon 
of  context  precluded  by  the  author’s  method,  namely 
that  of  practice.  For  example,  Jefferson’s  commitment 
to  moral  sense  entailed  a  strict  theoretical  rejection  of 
“any  Machiavellian  notion  of  moral  flexibility”  (p.  143) 
in  politics,  yet  as  Helo  notes,  “secretiveness  character¬ 
ized  Jefferson’s  entire  career  as  a  politician”  and  he  was 
not  averse  to  “[djevious  action”  when  using  debt  to 
fleece  southern  tribes  of  their  land  (p.  103). 

Would  broader  context  shed  a  different  light  on  the 
troubling  question  of  Jefferson  and  slavery?  There  is  no 
denying  Jefferson’s  racism  entailed  a  colonization 
scheme  that  complicated  the  project  of  emancipation 
and  that  such  complication,  in  his  own  mind  at  least, 
was  the  principle  reason  he  had  not  been  able  to  act  on 
his  abolitionist  principles.  But  surely  it  is  also  true  that 
his  farfetched  scheme  only  emancipated  future  genera¬ 
tions  and  thus  fundamentally  denied  justice  to  the  living 
generation,  the  exclusive  object  of  his  political  and  ethi¬ 
cal  principles.  Just  because  Jefferson  was  blind  to  such 
an  inconsistency  does  not  mean  that  it  did  not  exist  and 
that  others  could  not  see  it.  Much  the  same  could  be 
said  of  his  embrace  of  “diffusion,”  the  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  eradicate  slavery  was  to  spread  it  throughout 
the  Union  so  that  the  burden  of  emancipation  could  be 
most  easily  shared.  Jefferson’s  sincerity  in  that  belief  is 
probably  true,  but  that  anyone  else  at  that  time  or  sense 
found  it  plausible  is  quite  unlikely  and  worthy  of  note. 
Indeed,  it  was  that  belief,  predicated  on  his  doctrine  of 
innate  racial  difference  and  combined  with  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  states’  rights,  which  led  some  “ultra”  southern¬ 
ers  in  the  antebellum  period  to  see  Jefferson  as  their 
spokesman  in  the  founding.  It  certainly  suggests  that  the 
best  context  for  assessing  Jefferson’s  thought  on  this 
knotty  issue  is  not  always  in  his  own  terms. 

Darren  Staloff 

City  College  of  New  York 

Charles  N.  Edel.  Nation  Builder:  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  the  Grand  Strategy  of  the  Republic.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  392.  $29.95. 

Few  Americans  have  spent  as  long  in  the  service  of  their 
country  as  did  John  Quincy  Adams;  nearly  70  years  sep¬ 
arated  his  first  diplomatic  post  in  1781  and  his  final  con¬ 
gressional  vote  in  1848.  Over  the  course  of  these 
decades,  Adams  served  as  the  American  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  one  of 
the  peace  commissioners  at  Ghent,  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  representative,  a  senator,  and  the  president.  In 
some  of  these  roles,  Adams  achieved  great  successes. 
He  has  long  been  considered  the  greatest  American  sec¬ 
retary  of  state.  In  others,  including  the  presidency,  he 
suffered  great  failures.  But  few  members  of  the  second 
generation  of  American  public  life  had  a  greater  impact 
on  their  country  than  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  fact  that 
was  better  understood  during  his  life  and  at  his  death 
than  it  is  now. 
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In  Nation  Builder:  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Grand 
Strategy  of  the  Republic,  Charles  N.  Edel  seeks  to  restore 
Adams  to  the  central  place  that  he  occupied  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  book  covers  the 
full  scope  of  Adams’s  life  with  a  particular  focus  on  his 
part  in  shaping  the  young  nation’s  role  in  the  world. 
The  events  are  familiar:  the  travels  in  Europe  before  his 
twentieth  birthday;  the  published  essays  in  the  early 
1790s;  the  postings  to  the  Netherlands  and  Prussia;  the 
break  with  the  Federalists  as  a  senator  in  1807;  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  Ghent  that  ended  the  War  of  1812;  the 
postwar  service  in  London;  the  defense  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson’s  unauthorized  actions  in  Spanish  Flor¬ 
ida;  the  Transcontinental  Treaty;  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
the  election  of  1824;  the  troubled  presidency;  the  return 
to  public  life  as  a  representative;  and  the  battles  with 
the  “slave  power”  in  Congress.  This  material  unfolds 
across  a  largely  chronological  narrative.  Somewhat  sur¬ 
prisingly,  barely  a  quarter  of  the  book  examines  Ad¬ 
ams’s  years  as  secretary  of  state. 

Edel  frames  his  approach  to  Adams’s  life  with  the 
idea  of  “grand  strategy,”  which  he  defines  as  “a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  integrated  plan  of  action,  based  on  the  cal¬ 
culated  relationship  of  means  to  large  ends”  (p.  5).  He 
understands  grand  strategy  as  something  that  operates 
at  the  national  and  the  personal  levels,  and  he  sees  Ad¬ 
ams  as  “an  outstanding  case  study”  of  it  at  both  (p.  6). 
At  the  national  level,  Adams’s  grand  strategy  included 
foreign  policy  dimensions — neutrality,  defensive  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  continental  expansion — along  with  domestic 
considerations,  which  included  economic  development 
and  an  attack  on  slavery.  Having  such  a  grand  strategy 
by  no  means  guaranteed  success,  and  Edel  does  well  to 
show  how  Adams’s  own  flaws,  in  terms  of  both  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  understanding  of  congressional  and 
public  opinion,  led  to  significant  failures.  Still,  according 
to  Edel,  Adams  was  the  “only”  national  political  figure 
of  his  era  “who  linked,  prioritized,  and  sequenced”  his 
goals  for  the  country  “into  a  comprehensive  grand  strat¬ 
egy  that  was  intended  to  harness  the  country’s  geo¬ 
graphic,  military,  economic,  and  moral  resources”  (p.  9). 

That  Adams  could  not  have  known  that  he  was  doing 
so,  that  he  could  not  have  “acted  on  the  conviction  that 
an  effective  grand  strategy  required”  (p.  8)  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  and  abilities,  because  the  concept  of  “grand  strat¬ 
egy,”  as  modern  policymakers  and  scholars  use  it,  did 
not  exist  in  Adams’s  day  does  not  seem  to  bother  Edel. 
This  concept  may  give  greater  coherence  to  Adams’s 
ideas  and  actions,  but  it  is  a  coherence  that  comes  from 
Edel,  not  from  Adams  himself.  What  is  unclear  through¬ 
out  the  book  is  whether  we  are  supposed  to  think  more 
of  the  historical  figure  of  Adams  because  he  had  a 
grand  strategy  (without  knowing  it)  or  more  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  concept  of  “grand  strategy”  because  someone  so 
successful  and  significant  as  Adams  can  be  seen  (in  ret¬ 
rospect)  to  have  had  one.  Edel  certainly  believes  that  we 
can  derive  “powerful  lessons  for  contemporary  situa¬ 
tions”  from  Adams’s  thinking  (p.  300). 

Edel  is  not  the  first  scholar  to  examine  the  full  sweep 
of  Adams’s  public  life.  Nor  is  he  the  first  to  assign 


Adams  a  key  role  in  charting  the  course  of  the  nation  or 
to  see  coherence  in  Adams’s  thinking.  Historians  as  di¬ 
verse  in  their  understandings  of  the  central  principles  of 
early  American  foreign  policy  as  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis, 
Walter  LaFeber,  Norman  Graebner,  and  myself  have 
made  the  same  broad  claims.  What  Edel  does  especially 
well,  however,  is  to  reconcile  Adams’s  early  support  of 
continental  expansion  and  his  accommodation  of  slavery 
with  his  post-presidential  opposition  to  expansion  and 
his  conflicts  with  the  “slave  power.”  In  general,  this  is  a 
well-written  and  clearly  argued  book  that,  though 
marred  by  too  many  factual  errors,  makes  a  strong  case 
for  Adams’s  significance  across  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

James  E.  Lewis  Jr. 

Kalamazoo  College 

Margaret  Sumner.  Collegiate  Republic:  Cultivating  an 
Ideal  Society  in  Early  America .  (Jeffersonian  America.) 
Charlottesville:  University  of  Virginia  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
ix,  255.  $45.00. 

Sometimes,  a  book’s  title  can  be  misleading.  Many  who 
pick  up  Collegiate  Republic:  Cultivating  an  Ideal  Society 
in  Early  America  will  expect  a  history  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  revolutionary  or  antebellum  periods,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  reinterpretation  of  the  ways  American  colleges 
fostered  republican  political  and  moral  thought  in  these 
eras.  But  in  this  book  Margaret  Sumner  does  something 
different,  something  unexpected.  She  takes  American 
colleges  not  as  subjects  of  examination  in  themselves 
but  as  sites  for  a  broader  study  of  the  social  and  cultural 
interactions  that  created  a  “new  class”  (p.  2)  of  edu¬ 
cated  (white,  male)  leaders  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  sought  to  embody  republican  princi¬ 
ples  in  both  their  public  and  private  lives. 

Sumner  (again,  unexpectedly)  locates  her  story  in  the 
U.S.  hinterland.  Her  central  institutions — Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege  in  Maine,  Williams  College  in  western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Dickinson  College  in  Pennsylvania,  Transylvania 
University  in  Kentucky,  Washington  College  in  Virginia 
(later  Washington  and  Lee),  and  Franklin  College  in 
Georgia  (later  the  University  of  Georgia) — represented 
efforts  to  establish  outposts  of  republican  idealism  at 
the  far  reaches  of  American  settlement.  Here,  on  the 
political  and  cultural  periphery,  away  from  the  vices  of 
the  nation’s  growing  urban  centers,  fledgling  colleges 
with  a  handful  of  professors  and  a  few  dozen  students 
sought  to  create  “a  republic  in  miniature”  (p.  169),  little 
communities  of  “collective  virtue”  (p.  189),  social  har¬ 
mony,  and  family-like  self-government  that  could  set  an 
example  for  others. 

While  the  internal  structure  of  Sumner’s  five  chapters 
is,  at  times,  hard  to  follow,  all  characterize  the  American 
college — and,  in  turn,  the  American  republic — in  famil¬ 
ial  terms.  Indeed,  her  work  breaks  new  ground  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  contributions  of  female  members  of  these 
institutions:  professors’  wives  and  daughters  who  did  im¬ 
portant  “‘college  work’”  (p.  119),  both  academic  and 
nonacademic.  Whether  it  was  the  meals  they  prepared 
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for  student  boarders,  or  the  courtship  socialization  of 
young  men  who  visited  their  carefully  supervised  par¬ 
lors,  or  the  lessons  in  geology  or  German  philosophy 
they  gave  as  “faculty  wives,”  Sumner  revises  the  image 
of  the  all-male  antebellum  college  and  replaces  it  with  a 
fundamentally  new  image  of  an  institution  deeply 
shaped  by  a  gendered  division  of  labor. 

Repeatedly — and  helpfully — Collegiate  Republic  di¬ 
rects  its  readers’  gaze  away  from  professors  and  under¬ 
graduates  toward  others  who  helped  these  institutions 
succeed.  In  addition  to  wives  and  daughters,  Sumner  de¬ 
votes  special  attention  to  servants  and  slaves  who  not 
only  did  valuable  college  work  but,  in  ways  both  direct 
and  indirect,  helped  to  define  the  meaning(s)  of  virtuous 
leadership  among  the  nation’s  educated  middle  class. 
Through  daily  interactions  with  students  and  faculty, 
servants  and  slaves  “taught”  collegians  “how  to  lead” 
(for  better  or  worse),  and  Sumner  provides  vivid  por¬ 
traits  of  figures  who  lived  on  the  margin  of  formal 
power  and  either  supported  or  subverted  the  authority 
of  college  men;  in  the  process,  these  important  figures 
defined  the  limits  of  graduates’  (presumed)  leadership 
role. 

The  role  of  higher  education  in  the  making  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  educated  middle  class  is  perhaps  most  skillfully  ex¬ 
plored  in  Sumner’s  fourth  chapter,  “Working  in  the 
College  World:  ‘Ease  and  Alternate  Labor,”’  a  study  of 
the  political  economy  of  intellectual  labor  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  As  students  and  professors  struggled 
to  defend  the  value  of  academic  work  in  a  society  that 
put  more  stock  (literally  and  figuratively)  in  agricultural 
or  industrial  production,  college  leaders  had  to  convince 
both  private  donors  and  state  legislators  of  the  utility  of 
collegiate  education.  The  increasingly  competitive 
“‘business  of  instruction’”  (which,  Sumner  notes,  in¬ 
volved  the  commodification  of  knowledge  itself)  there¬ 
fore  required  a  delicate  cultural  balance:  self-promotion 
mixed  with  self-sacrifice,  individual  and  institutional  gain 
framed  in  the  rhetoric  of  service  to  the  common  good. 

To  strike  this  balance  was  to  show  the  (nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian)  virtue  of  the  United  States’  college-edu¬ 
cated  middle  class.  Collegiate  Republic  finds  in  small,  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  spatially  demarcated  frontier  colleges  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  middle-class  republicanism  in 
action.  The  result  is  a  study  not  of  colleges  per  se  but  of 
college-based  communities,  a  study  of  “village  enlighten¬ 
ment”  that  carries  its  readers  beyond  lecture  halls  and 
laboratories  into  local  taverns  and  tea  parties,  beyond 
classroom  recitations  into  regional  politics,  religious  re¬ 
vivals,  and  wide-ranging  networks  of  alumni  who,  in  fa¬ 
milial  terms,  “claimed  kin”  with  their  alma  maters.  In 
these  ways,  Collegiate  Republic  shows  that  cultural  his¬ 
tory,  done  well,  is  educational  history,  and  vice  versa. 

Nowhere  is  this  point  clearer  than  in  the  final  chapter, 
where  Sumner’s  careful  attention  to  race  and  republi¬ 
canism  reaches  its  apex.  Following  the  famous  black 
graduate  John  Russwurm  from  Bowdoin  to  Liberia — 
from  a  collegiate  republic  of  whiteness  to  a  colony  de¬ 
fined  by  new  hierarchies  of  blackness — she  gives  readers 
a  glimpse  of  the  international  scope  of  this  era’s  “college 


world,”  a  world  of  middle -class  leaders  who,  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  unfolded,  gradually  shed  their  earlier  re¬ 
publican  idealism  and  shifted  from  a  familial  to  a  more 
state-centered  instrumental  view  of  higher  education  and 
the  ever-growing  institutions  they  expected  would  pro¬ 
duce  America’s  “ideal  society.” 

Adam  R.  Nelson 

University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Sally  Dwyer-McNulty.  Common  Threads:  A  Cultural 
History  of  Clothing  in  American  Catholicism.  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii, 
257.  $39.95. 

The  rich  sacramental  tradition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  provides  wonderful  subject  matter  for  cultural 
historians.  Sally  Dwyer-McNulty’s  fine  book  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  clothing  offers  a  close  look  at  one  of  the 
most  visible  features  of  American  Catholic  life:  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  garb  of  its  “professionals”  (priests  and  sisters) 
and  the  uniforms  worn  by  generations  of  Catholic 
school  children.  Robert  Orsi  and  Colleen  McDannell 
have  blazed  the  methodological  path  for  the  author 
who,  like  them,  has  broken  open  a  wealth  of  significance 
behind  a  highly  visible  aspect  of  the  lived  experience  of 
U.S.  Catholics.  Indeed,  this  garb  is  in  the  same  cultural 
league  as  fish  on  Friday,  the  ubiquitous  neo-Gothic 
church,  and  the  rosary.  “Clothing”  Dwyer-McNulty  in¬ 
sists,  “is  a  visual  lexicon  that  humans  employ  daily,”  and 
she  probes  its  significance  in  American  Catholic  life  and 
a  wider  world  (p.  6).  Catholicism  values  the  sacramen¬ 
tality  of  created  things,  i.e.,  their  ability  to  communicate 
beliefs  about  God  and  provide  an  outward  sign  of  their 
faith.  Catholic  women  and  men  who  consecrated  their 
lives  to  God  in  religious  life  signaled  the  radical  nature 
of  their  commitment  by  wearing  special  vesture,  chang¬ 
ing  their  baptismal  names,  and  foreswearing  individual 
property  ownership.  Even  though  her  subject  matter  is 
the  Catholic  Church,  those  who  study  the  garb  of  other 
religious  traditions,  e.g.,  the  Salvation  Army  military 
uniform  or  Mormon  undergarments,  will  find  her  work 
helpful. 

The  author  presents  a  useful  overview  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  Catholic  apparel  stretching  from 
missionary  days  down  to  Pope  Francis.  She  begins  with 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Protestant-dominated  early 
national  America,  noting  that  the  minority  status  of 
Catholics  in  the  U.S.  required  a  modest  public  presence 
so  as  not  to  attract  the  ire  of  locals  who  feared  and  de¬ 
tested  Romish  customs.  Early  Catholic  clerics,  she  notes, 
did  not  wear  the  familiar  Roman  collar  until  much  later 
in  the  history  of  American  Catholicism.  When  the  forces 
of  ultra-Montansim  became  stronger  and  the  church  be¬ 
came  more  Romanized  and  bureaucratically  centralized 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  specific 
Roman  customs  regarding  public  clerical  attire  became 
the  standard.  Priestly  attire  included  the  stiff  Roman 
collar  and  mandated  all  aspects  of  clerical  dress:  black 
trousers,  jackets,  and  shoes  as  well  as  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  hats. 
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The  book  then  describes  the  evolution  among  Ameri¬ 
can  nuns  and  sisters  (technically  two  different  types  of 
religious  women,  although  the  terms  are  often  con¬ 
flated).  Here  the  author  echoes  some  of  the  same  find¬ 
ings  of  the  late  Anne  M.  Butler  who  noted  that  religious 
women  moving  West  often  had  to  lay  aside  religious 
garb  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  keep  at  bay  ruf¬ 
fians,  cutthroats,  and  other  less-than-friendly  types.  Sis¬ 
ters  often  resumed  the  use  of  the  habit  as  soon  as  they 
could.  However,  the  various  climates  and  regional  reali¬ 
ties  of  North  America  sometimes  required  mitigations 
and  modifications  of  this  European-designed  attire. 

Next,  school-aged  girls  come  under  consideration  and 
here  the  author  offers  a  very  helpful,  but  often  ne¬ 
glected  piece  of  information  about  Catholic  schools: 
they  were  not  all  the  same.  She  carefully  delineates 
among  asylums,  free  schools,  and  select  schools,  all  at¬ 
tracting  various  types  of  clientele  depending  on  their  so¬ 
cial  status.  Parish  schools,  the  most  common  type  of 
Catholic  institution,  reached  out  and  welcomed  (indeed 
at  times  demanded)  the  attendance  of  all  the  school- 
aged  church  members  within  the  boundaries  of  the  par¬ 
ish.  Given  the  differences  among  the  attendees  of  these 
schools,  uniforms  were  used  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In 
some  they  were  to  enforce  a  rough  equality  among  chil¬ 
dren  of  various  social  classes,  in  others  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  reinforce  modesty  and  curb  vanity.  In  many 
places  they  were  an  extension  of  convent-like  discipline 
and  order.  She  clearly  notes  that  many  young  women 
balked  at  these  requirements  and  circumvented  them  in 
ways  that  aligned  their  uniform  attire  more  closely  with 
prevailing  styles. 

The  chapter  on  the  depictions  of  priests  and  sisters  in 
movies  and  the  media  is  interesting,  but  requires  more 
context.  No  doubt  the  sympathetic  portrayals  of  priests 
by  actors  like  Bing  Crosby  or  Gregory  Peck  or  of  sisters 
by  Audrey  Hepburn  or  Ingrid  Bergman  planted  the 
seed  of  a  vocation  in  the  minds  of  many  young  men  and 
women.  However,  most  priests  and  sisters  of  the  day 
scoffed  at  these  media-renditions  of  their  lives.  Postulant 
directors  and  seminary  formators  (or  teachers)  often 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  refuting  these  romanti¬ 
cized  portrayals. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  work  describes  the  reform  of 
church  clothing  impelled  by  the  significant  reform  in  ec- 
clesiology  that  emerged  from  Vatican  II  (and  even  be¬ 
fore).  Calls  for  the  reform  of  religious  habits  began  in 
the  1950s  and  many  American  congregations  of  religious 
women  had  already  begun  to  simplify  their  habits.  Like 
the  abolition  of  Friday  abstinence  this  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  “Catholics  in  the  pew”  and  even 
the  secular  media.  Vatican  II’s  call  for  religious  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  charismatic  roots  led  many  communities  of 
men  and  women  to  shed  distinctive  attire  altogether  and 
dress  more  like  those  whom  they  served.  Lay  attire  for 
these  renewed  religious  shocked  ordinary  parishioners, 
for  a  time.  Change  was  difficult  for  many  congregations 
of  women  who  had  many  older  sisters  who  retained  the 
old  habit  or  its  modified  version.  In  addition,  the  “wit¬ 
ness  value”  of  older  religious  garb  was  sometimes  quite 


useful  as  sisters  marched  in  civil  rights  demonstrations 
and  became  activists  for  social  justice. 

This  book  is  well  written  and  solidly  researched.  The 
author  describes  it  as  only  a  beginning  of  these  kinds  of 
studies,  but  it  is  a  very  solid  one.  She  relies  on  superb 
secondary  sources,  e.g.,  Colleen  McDannell,  Joseph  M. 
White,  and  John  Tracy  Ellis.  As  with  all  cultural  history, 
one  who  is  a  participant  in  the  subject  described  is  often 
surprised  to  hear  his/her  actions  described  so  objec¬ 
tively.  This  reviewer  wore  a  religious  habit  for  many 
years  and  understood  it  primarily  as  a  renewal  of  baptis¬ 
mal  practice:  a  garbing  of  oneself  with  Christ,  an  act  of 
public  solidarity  with  a  religious  community,  and  a  token 
of  holy  poverty.  Dwyer-McNulty’s  work  opens  up  new 
vistas  for  consideration  of  this  important  feature  of 
Catholic  cultural  life. 

Steven  M.  Avella 

Marquette  University 

Brian  Connolly.  Domestic  Intimacies:  Incest  and  the 
Liberal  Subject  in  Nineteenth-Century  America.  (Early 
American  Studies.)  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press,  2014.  Pp.  294.  $45.00. 

In  Domestic  Intimacies:  Incest  and  the  Liberal  Subject  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America,  Brian  Connolly  has  under¬ 
taken  a  valuable  exploration  and  clarification  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  incest  during  that  time  period.  For  the  twenty- 
first-century  reader,  the  idea  that  most  American  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  once  regarded  a  man’s  marriage  to 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister  as  a  prohibited  incestuous 
union  seems  bizarre,  yet  Connolly  documents  that  a 
great  deal  of  heated  dispute  was  devoted  to  the  issue. 
His  main  concern,  however,  is  the  conflict  that  incest 
prohibition  posed  to  “the  liberal  subject,”  that  is,  the  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  new  American  state.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
subject — understood  to  be  white,  male,  property  owning, 
and  heterosexual — was  the  foundation  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  many  newspaper  reports  of  rape 
and  incest  demonstrated,  his  desire  could  be  a  destruc¬ 
tive  force  in  this  same  polity.  The  problem  for  society 
was  to  strike  a  just  balance  between  the  exercise  of  indi¬ 
vidual  desire  and  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

The  introduction  to  Domestic  Intimacies  emphasizes 
the  critical  point  that  incest  was  not  a  well-defined  cate¬ 
gory,  split  as  it  was  between  violations  of  consanguine¬ 
ous  and  affinal  relationships.  It  is  also  significant  to  note 
that  “[t]he  discourse  of  incest  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
authored  by  men”  (p.  17). 

Chapter  1  demonstrates  the  widespread  presence  of 
incest  in  written  works,  beginning  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.  Connolly  analyzes  several  tales,  including  the 
purportedly  true  The  Life  of  Dr.  Richard  Jennings,  the 
Great  Victimizer  (1848)  who  unintentionally  seduced  his 
own  sister.  The  interpretation  of  this  act  as  a  criticism  of 
the  “desire  of  liberalism”  (p.  47)  strikes  me  as  unpersua¬ 
sive.  Unlike  the  typical  act  of  incest,  it  was  committed 
unknowingly.  That  an  uncontrolled  lust  might  randomly 
and  unwittingly  hit  upon  a  close  blood  relative  is  not  a 
scenario  likely  enough  to  panic  the  public.  The  Life  of 
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Dr.  Richard  Jennings  was,  instead — like  other  narratives 
Connolly  mentions — a  titillating  read. 

Chapter  2  is  more  persuasive  in  its  documentation  of 
the  controversy  over  marrying  one’s  deceased  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter.  Ultimately,  religion  gave  way  to  more  secular  and 
civil  interpretations,  but  not  before  some  vividly  apoca¬ 
lyptic  scenarios  were  invoked.  Connolly  quotes  Alexan¬ 
der  McClelland,  who  feared  that  allowing  this  kind  of 
affinal  marriage  would  lead  to  every  family  becoming  “a 
school  of  abominable  impurity,  where  the  youthful  mind 
would  be  initiated  in  the  worst  mysteries  of  vice” 
(Domesticus,  The  Doctrine  of  Incest  Stated  [1827],  p.  13). 
The  kind  of  incest  that  preoccupied  theologians 
like  McClelland  was  consensual:  two  adults,  a  man  and 
his  sister-in-law,  who  may  have  already  been  living  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof,  decided  to  wed.  Although  the  popu¬ 
lar  press  often  featured  cases  that  were  not  consensual, 
the  kind  of  incest  that  involved  abuse  had  a  difficult 
time  being  acknowledged  by  society  at  large.  When 
daughters  accused  their  fathers,  they  came  up  against 
patriarchal  prejudice:  like  rape  victims  both  then  and 
later,  they  found  their  own  behavior  on  trial.  The  law 
was  stubbornly  determined  to  regard  incest  as  consen¬ 
sual,  and — one  is  tempted  to  add — to  ignore  real  vic¬ 
tims. 

Chapter  3  reviews  the  uneven  progress  of  secular  in¬ 
cest  laws  over  the  course  of  the  century.  This  subject 
was  too  fraught  to  yield  readily  to  the  light  of  reason, 
but  eventually  the  biblical  foundation  of  the  prohibition 
was  replaced  by  other  principles. 

In  chapter  4  Connolly  describes  how  a  significant  shift 
in  attitudes  toward  incest  occurred  when  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  incest  into  the  world  of  science.  In  1859  a 
physician  named  S.  M.  Bemiss  published  a  large  compi¬ 
lation  of  cases  purporting  to  prove  that  incest  resulted 
in  inferior  offspring.  In  that  same  year  the  prominent 
phrenologist  Orson  Fowler  published  a  major  work,  The 
Family.  According  to  Fowler,  the  love  of  fathers 
and  daughters  was  ideal,  for  “[b]etween  them  there  is 
hardly  a  possibility  of  its  wrong  exercise”  {The  Family, 
pp.  54-55).  This  naivete  about  desire  within  the  family 
would  serve  perpetrators  of  incest  well  for  many  de¬ 
cades  to  come. 

Domestic  Intimacies’  last  major  subject  is  slavery,  a 
fertile  system  for  the  worst  possibilities  of  incest,  since 
slaveholders  were  free  to  have  relations  with  their  own 
daughters.  While  white  males  outside  the  South  re¬ 
mained  above  suspicion,  slave  owners  were  clearly  guilty 
of  interracial  sex,  flagrantly  attested  to  by  the  existence 
of  mixed-race  children.  Interestingly,  incest  and  miscege¬ 
nation  became  conflated:  incest  became  increasingly 
identified  with  blackness  and  the  incest  prohibition  with 
whiteness.  The  ideas  of  this  chapter  are  extended  in  a 
brief  epilogue  that  suggests  a  link  between  incest  and 
imperialism.  Those  “lesser  breeds  without  the  law”  were 
in  need  of  western  domination  because  part  of  the  law 
they  lacked  was  the  incest  prohibition.  As  America 
turned  its  attention  abroad,  the  liberal  subject  at  home 
was  no  longer  under  much  scrutiny  as  a  practitioner  of 
incest. 


Occasionally,  Domestic  Intimacies  seems  too  close  to 
a  Ph.D.  dissertation  in  citing  authorities  just  to  embel¬ 
lish  the  text  rather  than  because  they  are  essential.  Fur¬ 
ther,  although  many  monographs  dispense  with 
bibliographies,  as  this  one  does,  it  is  an  unhappy  trend. 
Lists  of  works  cited  or  consulted  can  be  most  helpful  to 
the  reader.  Finally,  I  would  mildly  question  some  of 
Connolly’s  choices  of  illustrative  material.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  kinship  transgressions  of  slavery,  I  kept  wish¬ 
ing  to  hear  Frederick  Douglass’s  memorable  voice, 
while  in  explicating  interracial  sex  and  racial  differences, 
I  hoped  to  find  at  least  a  mention  of  the  most  famous 
nineteenth-century  American  tome  on  the  subject,  J.  C. 
Nott  and  George  R.  Gliddon’s  Types  of  Mankind  (1854). 
These  small  matters  do  not  alter  my  judgment  that  this 
is  an  impressive  original  book. 

Louise  Barnett 

Rutgers  University 

Michael  J.  Drexler  and  Ed  White.  The  Traumatic  Col¬ 
onel:  The  Founding  Fathers,  Slavery,  and  the  Phantas- 
matic  Aaron  Burr.  (America  and  the  Long  19th 
Century.)  New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  xxvi,  207.  Cloth  $79.00,  paper  $24.00. 

Michael  J.  Drexler  and  Ed  White’s  new  book  combines 
impressive  familiarity  with  the  intricacies  of  post-revolu¬ 
tionary  U.S.  political  culture,  close  attention  to  the 
structural  and  narratological  elements  of  early  American 
fiction,  and  a  dash  of  psychoanalytic  elan  in  an  attempt 
to  engage  in  what  the  authors  call  an  “extimate  history” 
of  the  early  republic.  This  approach  seeks  to  register 
both  the  internal  determining  features  of  a  relatively 
closed  discursive  system  and  the  external  pressures 
working  on  that  system.  Extimacy,  they  explain  (quoting 
Mladen  Dolar),  names  ‘“the  point  of  exteriority  in  the 
very  kernel  of  inferiority,  the  point  where  the  innermost 
touches  the  outermost,  where  materiality  is  the  most  in¬ 
timate’”  (p.  8).  For  Drexler  and  White,  the  “traumatic” 
kernel  they  want  to  reach  within  the  conceptual  space  of 
“the  founders”  coincides,  as  luck  would  have  it,  with  a 
certain  colonel,  Aaron  Burr,  onetime  officer  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  and  third  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  homophone  is  ringing,  and  Drexler  and 
White  are  quick  to  pick  it  up.  But  is  there  anyone  or 
anything  on  the  other  end?  Some  readers  may  be  skep¬ 
tical. 

Drexler  and  White  begin  by  suggesting  that  the  most 
disturbing  and  potentially  disruptive  external  pressure 
acting  upon  the  founders  was  that  of  revolutionary  anti¬ 
slavery  violence.  This  will  not  come  as  a  great  surprise 
to  many  early  Americanists.  But  Drexler  and  White’s 
original  and  quite  daring  complementary  thesis  is  that 
the  historically  enigmatic  figure  of  Burr  can  best  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  an  inassimilable  displacement  of  this  “trau¬ 
matic”  threat.  To  track  Burr’s  reception  and  reputation 
in  the  early  republic,  they  argue,  is  to  trace  the  path  of 
a  “Toussaint  [L’Ouverture]  in  whiteface”  and  thus  to 
identify  a  “coded”  or  symptomatic  figure  of  the  nation’s 
racial  unconscious  (p.  10).  Burr,  the  authors  argue,  gave 
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a  mask-like  face  to  an  underlying  cultural  psychopathol¬ 
ogy  and  served  both  to  figure  and  contain  the  specter  of 
national  dissolution  that  slavery  always  threatened  to 
precipitate. 

Before  making  their  case  for  Burr,  Drexler  and  White 
set  the  stage  by  suggesting  that  the  racial  dynamic  they 
are  interested  in  can  also  be  discerned  in  works  of  early 
American  fiction.  Their  thoughtful  readings  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown’s  Ormond  (1799)  and  Tabitha  Ten¬ 
ney’s  Female  Quixotism  (1801)  emphasize  “the  African¬ 
ist  presence”  that,  in  each  case,  functions  “as  the  object 
cause  of  desire  .  .  .  that  the  political  characterology  of 
the  moment  can  only  circle  and  imply”  (p.  43).  Chapter 
3  then  links  the  enigmatic,  racialized  trajectory  of 
Brown’s  central  character  with  Burr’s  ricocheting  career 
in  order  to  suggest  that  “Burr  becomes  the  Ormond  of 
American  political  fantasy”  (p.  67).  The  boldness  of  this 
argumentation  does  not  preclude  more  locally  nuanced 
readings  of  narrative  perspective,  however,  as  when 
Drexler  and  White  take  note  of  the  ventriloquized  mus- 
ings  of  a  black-faced  Ormond.  What  might  look  like  a 
radical  engagement  with  race  on  the  part  of  Brown’s 
heroine  turns  out,  in  Drexler  and  White’s  reading,  to  ex¬ 
emplify  a  “gesture  of  [Republican]  bad  faith.”  Partici¬ 
pating  in  an  overwrought  performance  of  servitude,  the 
white  American  sustains  her  revolutionary  momentum 
while  teaching  a  lesson  to  the  actually  enslaved  “about 
how  they  should  subordinate  themselves”  (p.  69). 
Nevertheless,  the  exposure  of  this  “bad  faith”  turns  out 
to  be  a  product  of  what  the  authors  call  Brown’s  “in¬ 
sight”:  “the  omnipresent  but  overlooked  black  (slave, 
servant,  underclass)  is  the  final  arbiter  of  the  republican 
subject’s  coherence”  (p.  74).  Some  might  be  inclined  to 
credit  this  “insight”  to  the  novel,  rather  than  Brown,  but 
I  am  happy  to  defer  to  Drexler  and  White’s  interpretive 
generosity. 

Following  the  readings  of  Brown  and  Tenney,  Drexler 
and  White  turn  back  to  the  figure  of  Burr  and  attempt 
to  spell  out  how  he  functioned  in  the  early  republican 
political  imaginary.  They  begin  by  situating  Burr  “as  a 
disruption  between  the  semiotic  pairing  of  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton”  (p.  112),  not  because  he  represents  some 
kind  of  alternative  position  or  dialectical  transformation 
but  because  he  exposes  a  disturbing  formal  emptiness. 
Similarly,  Burr’s  association  with  silence  suggests  that  he 
embodied  a  kind  of  surplus  or  excess  that  could  not  find 
material  realization  within  the  early  republic.  This  insis¬ 
tent  emptiness  would  be  at  risk  of  communicating  itself 
to  Drexler  and  White’s  book,  too,  were  it  not  for  the  re¬ 
curring  invocation  of  a  powerful  racial  subtext.  Burr’s 
aberrant  relationship  to  the  preeminent  American  foun¬ 
ders  is  made  to  chime  with  the  threat  posed  by  an  alter¬ 
native  founding  figure,  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  whose 
1801  Constitution  for  Saint-Domingue  was  received,  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  bastardized  version  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  original.  “[F]or  white  readers  in  the  US,”  Drexler 
and  White  explain,  “[L’Ouverture]  could  not  be  assimi¬ 
lated  into  a  clear  position,  and  he  emerged  in  late  1801 
as  a  disruption — in  the  sphere  of  racial  politics — of  the 
semiotic  field  that  simmered  in  the  background” 


(p.  126).  After  his  death  in  1803,  Drexler  and  White 
maintain,  “the  traumatic  significance  of  Toussaint  mi¬ 
grated  and  metastasized  in  the  figure  of  Aaron  Burr” 
(p.  130).  The  authors  defend  this  extravagant  claim,  first 
by  alerting  us  to  Burr’s  courting  of  African  American 
votes  in  the  1804  election,  and  then  by  noting  the  racial¬ 
ized  component  of  certain  derogatory  attacks  on  Burr 
emanating  from  his  political  rivals.  Finally,  the  ‘“Will  o’ 
the  wisp  treason’”  (p.  160)  of  the  so-called  Burr  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  1805-1807,  read  by  Drexler  and  White  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  they  call  an  alternative  set  of  reading 
protocols,  helps  to  seal  the  case.  “The  Haitian  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  they  write,  “was  a  shocking  reminder  that  slave 
conspiracy  was  both  phantasmatic  and  real.  The  mania 
over  the  Burr  conspiracy  is  the  traumatic  kernel  that 
both  hides  and  reveals  this  truth”  (p.  161). 

Readers  outside  of  the  field  of  early  American  studies 
may  have  a  hard  time  appreciating  what  all  the  fuss  is 
about,  and  some  scholars  working  in  this  area  will  bristle 
at  the  Lacanian,  Zizekian  or  just  plain  structuralist  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  authors.  Others,  myself  included,  might 
be  willing  to  overlook  some  of  the  book’s  stylistic  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  what  at  times  feels  like  a  paucity  of  evi¬ 
dence,  because  the  thesis  is  so  intriguing.  Studies  of 
early  America  should  be  emboldened  by  Drexler  and 
White’s  attempt  to  approach  questions  of  racial  violence 
from  such  a  refreshingly  idiosyncratic  angle. 

Paul  Downes 

University  of  Toronto 


Sarah  N.  Roth.  Gender  and  Race  in  Antebellum  Popular 
Culture.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  x,  320.  $99.00. 

Sarah  N.  Roth’s  epic  study  of  nineteenth-century  short 
stories,  novels,  and  fugitive  slave  narratives  underscores 
the  importance  of  literature  as  a  historical  source.  In 
eight  chronologically  arranged  chapters  that  span  five 
decades  and  multiple  genres,  she  interprets  dozens  of 
texts  published  in  the  United  States  between  the  1820s 
and  the  1860s  demonstrating  that  “stories  left  behind  by 
a  past  culture  can  sometimes  more  profoundly  reveal 
the  deepest  anxieties,  the  loftiest  hopes,  and  the  most 
sacred  values  of  the  people  who  lived  within  that  cul¬ 
ture,  in  a  way  that  other  types  of  sources  cannot”  (p.  9). 

For  Roth,  the  material,  ideological,  and  psychic  con¬ 
ditions  of  slavery  impel  the  “anxieties,”  inspire  the 
“hopes,”  and  illuminate  the  “values”  of  the  writers 
whose  texts  she  studies.  Using  stories  written  by  white 
and  black,  male  and  female  authors,  Roth  examines  the 
ways  in  which  the  writers’  widely  held  beliefs  about  race 
intersect  with  ideas  about  gender.  The  nexus  of  these 
ideologies,  she  argues,  affects  representations  of  charac¬ 
ters,  the  unfolding  of  plots,  and  is  also  the  foundation  of 
recurring  tropes  in  twentieth-century  U.S.  popular  liter¬ 
ature  and  film.  The  devaluing  of  black  men  through  the 
concomitant  ennobling  of  white  women  and  the  superior 
worth  of  light,  white  skin  and  appearance  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  dark,  African-inflected  physical  features  are 
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among  the  most  significant  motifs  she  interrogates  with 
nuance  and  insight. 

Imaginative  literature  published  in  periodicals  and  as 
books,  Roth  demonstrates,  was  a  tempestuous  site  of 
contestation  among  a  variety  of  different  constituencies. 
Authors  debated,  refuted,  and  asserted  ideas  about  citi¬ 
zenship,  race,  and  gender  and  dialogued  with  each 
other,  as  a  chapter  devoted  exclusively  to  “Anti-Uncle 
Tom  Novels  of  the  1850s”  amply  shows.  White  women 
writers,  in  particular,  she  argues,  had  tremendous  power 
in  this  period  because  their  imaginings  influenced  perni¬ 
cious  ideas  about  racial  hierarchies.  As  creators  and 
consumers  of  popular  literature,  these  women  played  a 
crucial  role  in  perpetuating  a  white  racist  culture.  Their 
representations  of  white  female  characters  privileged 
white  women  and  white  superiority  while  simultaneously 
asserting  that  black  men  were  devotedly  dependent,  nat¬ 
urally  servile,  and  willingly  sacrificial. 

In  this  cross-race,  cross-gender  context,  Roth  utilizes 
comparative  analysis  and  delineates  recurring  patterns. 
One  is  that  the  elevation  of  white  women  at  the  expense 
of  black  men  is  common  in  stories  written  by  both  white 
men  and  women,  and  another  is  that  both  black  and 
white  male  authors  created  female  characters  that  dif¬ 
fered  significantly  from  those  imagined  by  women.  Men 
depicted  women  as  helpless  victims  who  needed  male 
protection  and  rescue.  Conversely,  women  created  inde¬ 
pendent  and  assertive  female  characters  who  were  virtu¬ 
ous  and  resourceful. 

Roth’s  study  is  very  powerful.  By  documenting  the 
ubiquity  of  racist  ideas  and  their  relentless  circulation, 
she  provides  a  critical  perspective  on  a  long-standing 
racist  superstructure  that  is  supported  by  imaginative  lit¬ 
erature  as  much  as  it  is  by  political  institutions  and 
exclusionary  practices.  Yet,  Roth’s  study  also  has  limita¬ 
tions.  The  book  is  titled  Gender  and  Race  in  Antebellum 
Popular  Culture,  but  the  concept  of  popular  culture  is 
narrowly  defined.  Roth  occasionally  augments  her  analy¬ 
ses  of  published  literature  with  readings  of  illustrations 
and  collectors’  cards.  She  does  not,  however,  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  discuss  material  objects,  photographs,  or  music, 
other  nineteenth-century  popular  culture  forms  which 
are  also  freighted  with  race  and  gender  meanings. 

More  significant,  Roth  offers  a  circumscribed  analysis 
of  gender.  Interpreting  representations  of  black  man¬ 
hood  in  white-authored  texts  and  showing  how  black 
men  resisted  and  redefined  racist  characterizations  are 
Roth’s  major  concerns.  How  black  women  authors  such 
as  Maria  W.  Stewart,  Frances  Ellen  Watkins  Harper, 
and  Harriet  E.  Wilson  participated  in  this  political  proj¬ 
ect  is  conspicuously  missing. 

Nowhere  is  Roth’s  limited  view  more  apparent  than 
when  she  analyzes  the  figure  of  the  “Black  Revolution¬ 
ary  in  Radical  Abolitionist  Fiction  of  the  1850s.”  In  this 
chapter,  Roth  argues  that  “a  new  version  of  the  black 
rebel  emerged  on  the  American  cultural  scene  after 
1852”  (p.  207).  That  rebel  was  courageous,  intelligent, 
resolute,  and  independent  and  he  was  also  male.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  Roth  misses  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
gendered  significance  of  this  phenomenon,  a  topic  well 


explored  by  scholars  Hazel  V.  Carby,  Frances  Smith 
Foster,  and  Carla  L.  Peterson,  among  others.  Why  are 
black  rebels  and  manhood  synonymous?  How  does  the 
quest  for  black  men’s  rights  as  men  impact  black  wom¬ 
en’s  rights  as  women? 

Roth’s  focus  on  “unmanly”  depictions  of  black  men 
without  equal  consideration  of  how  these  representa¬ 
tions  reinforced  gender  hierarchies  is  emblematic  of  the 
book’s  greatest  shortcoming.  By  not  addressing  how 
imaginings  of  black  manhood,  whether  racist  or  resis¬ 
tant,  sustain  unjust  gender  power  relations,  Roth  in  ef¬ 
fect  leaves  female  gender  injustice  out  of  the  picture. 
Similarly,  Roth’s  central  thesis  that  white  women  con¬ 
tributed  to  and  benefited  from  racist  ideas  and  stereo¬ 
types  in  order  to  bolster  their  own  status  does  not  take 
into  account  the  complexities  of  these  women’s  posi¬ 
tions,  imaginations,  or  gendered  oppressions. 

Nevertheless,  Roth’s  study  is  informative,  highly  read¬ 
able,  and  an  important  contribution.  Her  analyses  never 
eclipse  the  integrity  of  the  literature  and  she  is  especially 
adept  at  providing  clear  and  succinct  summaries.  The 
book  is  suitable  for  history,  literature,  and  American 
studies  courses  because  Roth’s  provocative  arguments 
will  propel  much  debate. 

Linda  M.  Grasso 

York  College  and  the  Graduate  Center, 

City  University  of  New  York 

Katrina  Dyonne  Thompson.  Ring  Shout,  Wheel  About: 
The  Racial  Politics  of  Music  and  Dance  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Slavery.  Urbana  and  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  242.  Cloth  $85.00,  paper  $28.00. 

It  has  become  customary  in  recent  years  for  critics  and 
scholars  to  regard  blackface  minstrelsy  as  the  foundation 
of  the  U.S.  entertainment  industry,  rock  ’n’  roll  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Where  once  it  was  commonplace  to  assume  a 
clear  distinction  between  debased  culture  industries  like 
minstrelsy  and  authentic  folk  and  roots  cultures,  both 
white  and  black,  it  is  now  widely  regarded  as  a  mixed- 
up,  commercially  saturated  situation  all  the  way  down: 
even  the  blues  arose  in  part  out  of  traveling  black  min¬ 
strel  shows,  while  country  music,  for  its  part,  often 
sported  blackface  on  the  National  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company’s  Grand  Ole  Opry  stage.  Katrina 
Dyonne  Thompson  argues  that  minstrelsy  was  in  fact 
the  final  act  of  a  long,  politically  complex,  commercially 
mediated  history  of  African-derived  music  and  dance 
whose  first  major  setting  was  the  slave  trade  and  the 
slave  societies  of  North  America.  Northern  antebellum 
minstrel  shows  were  ugly  enough,  clearly  indebted  to 
the  economics  and  racist  hierarchies  of  slavery,  however 
politically  ambiguous  they  sometimes  were.  But  reaching 
back  centuries  before  them,  Thompson  brings  into  view 
a  variety  of  scenes  and  situations,  as  brutal  as  they  were 
familiar,  involving  the  coercion  of  music  and  dance  from 
enslaved  persons  by  white  slavers  and  masters.  “[T]he 
first  form  of  American  entertainment,”  she  writes,  “was 
the  music,  song,  and  dance  performed  by  enslaved 
blacks  for  the  amusement  and  under  the  coercion  of 
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whites”  on  ship  decks,  forced  coffle  marches,  auction 
blocks,  and  plantations,  a  “staged  performance  of  race 
and  power”  (p.  7). 

Across  five  wide-ranging  chapters  before  a  sixth  on 
minstrelsy,  Thompson  plumbs  an  array  of  evidence, 
some  of  it  rather  familiar,  attesting  to  these  scenes  of 
cultural  generation  and  repression,  including  travel  writ¬ 
ing,  ship  reportage,  ex-slave  testimony,  poetry  and  fic¬ 
tion,  journalism  and  cultural  commentary, 
advertisements  and  playbills,  all  of  it  exhibiting  the  long 
and  unspeakable  history  minstrelsy  sublated  and  staged 
as  commercial  racist  comedy.  The  violent  commodifica¬ 
tion  and  subjugation  of  the  enslaved  on  stages  impro¬ 
vised  out  of  the  routines  and  accoutrements  of  the 
Middle  Passage  made  the  often  sublime  post-African 
music  and  dance  that  emerged  out  of  it  the  site  of  in¬ 
tense  contradiction.  White  commands  to  step  high  and 
smile  could  be  subverted  even  as  slaves  seemed  to  com¬ 
ply.  Despite  the  immensely  destructive  and  constricting 
history  that  produced  their  arts,  which  Thompson  un¬ 
derscores  throughout,  captives  used  command  perfor¬ 
mances  to  forge  links  between  hitherto  unacquainted 
African  groups,  wangle  a  momentary  measure  of  auton¬ 
omy,  boost  collective  spirits,  subtly  resist,  even  rebel  out¬ 
right:  dancing,  singing,  and  beating  drums  were  of 
course  key  to  the  Stono  rebellion.  The  dualities  of  this 
world,  which  Thompson  renders  as  “onstage”  and 
“backstage,”  produced  everyday  forms  of  resistance  in 
plain  view  as  well  as  various  forms  of  stealing  away  to 
pray  or  play. 

While  Thompson’s  analytical  approach  generally  lo¬ 
cates  this  history’s  many  complications  of  cultural  poli¬ 
tics  and  racial  representation,  it  sometimes  betrays  her 
findings.  All  her  evidence  suggests  how  crucially  the  bru¬ 
tal,  venal,  violent,  and  contested  context  of  the  Middle 
Passage  shaped  the  music  and  dance  we  associate  with 
its  survivors  and  their  descendants.  This  is  a  deeply 
complex  and  variegated  history,  though  very  definitely 
made  under  conditions  not  of  the  slaves’  choosing;  the 
resulting  arts  have  very  often  made  brilliant  address  to 
that  history.  But  Thompson’s  repeated  invocations  of  its 
“misrepresentations”  and  “distortions”  of  New  World 
black  cultures  suggest  we  have  access  to  some  more  au¬ 
thentic  or  unadulterated  versions  to  compare  them  with 
(it  goes  without  saying  that  earlier  West  African  cultures 
were  completely  transformed).  At  the  very  least  such 
rhetoric  underplays  the  cultural-political  subtleties  that 
arise  here;  it  suggests  an  either/or  of  master-class  domi¬ 
nation  and  falsification  on  one  side  and  slave  cultural  re¬ 
sistance  and  authenticity  on  the  other  when  day-to-day 
negotiation  was  closer  to  the  mark.  “For  the  enslaved 
community,”  Thompson  justly  writes,  “the  performing 
arts  strategically  bestrode  agency  and  subjugation” 
(p.  103),  but  her  analysis  rarely  explores  the  ways  they 
did  so  simultaneously.  She  invokes  the  “authentic”  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  black  cultural  “faqades”  (p.  176).  Having  shown 
that  what  we  have  is  a  furiously  contested  history  of  per¬ 
formance  that  is  never  not  part  of  an  ongoing  war  of  po¬ 
sition  and  representation,  in  other  words,  Ring  Shout, 
Wheel  About:  The  Racial  Politics  of  Music  and  Dance  in 


North  American  Slavery  resorts  to  a  superseded  nostalgia 
for  organic  cultural  wholes:  roots  and  folks.  The  book’s 
broad  range  of  historical  references,  wealth  of  examples, 
and  interesting  framing  deserve  a  better  analytical  infra¬ 
structure. 

Eric  Lott 

Graduate  Center,  City  University  of  New  York 


Ousmane  K.  Power-Greene.  Against  Wind  and  Tide: 
The  African  American  Struggle  against  the  Colonization 
Movement.  (Early  American  Places.)  New  York:  New 
York  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xxi,  245.  $35.00. 

The  last  20  years  have  witnessed  a  surge  in  scholarship 
on  the  American  Colonization  Society  (ACS),  Liberia, 
and  related  subjects.  These  works  have  challenged  the 
old  notion  that  colonizationists  were  proslavery  advo¬ 
cates  intent  on  driving  free  blacks  from  the  United 
States  so  that  the  chains  of  the  enslaved  would  be  riv¬ 
eted  more  tightly.  Instead,  recent  scholarship  has  de¬ 
picted  colonizationists  as  antislavery  moderates.  In 
Against  Wind  and  Tide:  The  African  American  Struggle 
against  the  Colonization  Movement,  Ousmane  K.  Power- 
Greene  acknowledges  that  some  ACS  supporters  hoped 
for  slavery’s  demise,  but  his  primary  focus  is  on  the 
widespread  belief  among  black  people  that  colonization 
rested  on  the  notion  that  African  Americans  could 
never  enjoy  equal  rights  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
ACS,  insisted  many  black  leaders,  was  the  enemy  of  the 
race. 

As  the  latest  scholarship  has  demonstrated,  the  colo¬ 
nization  movement  spanned  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  meaning  that  African  Americans’  fight  against 
it  was  necessarily  enduring.  Along  the  way,  the  anticolo¬ 
nization  crusade  took  several  unusual  turns,  particularly 
when  it  intersected  with  black-led  emigration  campaigns. 
In  the  1820s,  for  example,  many  black  figures  endorsed 
emigration  to  Haiti.  At  this  juncture,  contends  Power- 
Greene,  endorsing  emigration  did  not  jeopardize  one’s 
status  in  the  black  community;  no  one  assumed  emigra- 
tionists  were  colonizationist  sympathizers.  Indeed,  8,000 
African  Americans  moved  to  Haiti  during  the  decade. 
With  good  reason,  the  ACS  feared  the  competition.  In 
response,  the  organization  tried  to  capitalize  on  pro-em¬ 
igration  sentiment  by  citing  it  as  evidence  that  black 
people  were  willing  to  leave  the  United  States,  adding 
that  its  colony  of  Liberia  was  a  likely  destination.  In 
truth,  opposition  to  the  ACS  was  the  hallmark  of  black 
leadership. 

Power-Greene  recounts  how  black  leaders  used  anti¬ 
colonization  arguments  to  convert  white  antislavery 
moderates  to  abolitionism.  This  was  a  transatlantic  cru¬ 
sade,  with  black  activists  effectively  hounding  ACS 
spokespersons  in  England.  With  black  anticolonization- 
ists  enjoying  success  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  mid- 
1840s,  the  ACS  appeared  moribund.  To  the  abolition¬ 
ists’  great  dismay,  however,  colonization  revived  in  the 
1850s,  especially  in  the  Old  Northwest,  where  it  was  in¬ 
terlinked  with  a  brand  of  political  antislavery  that  was 
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based  in  part  on  opposition  to  the  presence  of  all  black 
people,  enslaved  and  free. 

The  abolitionists’  fight  against  colonization  during  the 
1850s  was  complicated  by  the  proliferation  of  emigration 
proposals  that  divided  African  Americans.  Frederick 
Douglass  played  an  important  and  complex  role  in  these 
debates.  According  to  Power-Greene,  Douglass  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  emigration  might  benefit  some  individ¬ 
uals,  but  he  decried  large-scale  ventures  that  envisioned 
a  mass  exodus  of  black  people  from  the  United  States. 
Just  as  the  ACS  blurred  the  distinction  between  coloni¬ 
zation  and  emigration  to  advance  its  cause,  so  did 
Douglass,  who  conflated  the  two  movements  in  an  effort 
to  undermine  emigrationists  like  Martin  R.  Delany  and 
establish  himself  as  the  nation’s  premier  African  Ameri¬ 
can  leader.  As  a  result,  whereas  in  the  1820s  black  lead¬ 
ers  could  safely  express  support  for  emigration,  in  the 
1850s,  thanks  to  Douglass,  African  Americans  who  fa¬ 
vored  emigration  ran  the  risk  of  being  labeled  closet  col- 
onizationists. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  there  was  some  truth  in 
Douglass’s  arguments.  Unlike  most  emigration  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  African  Civilization  Society  was  spearheaded 
by  a  white  person,  the  long-time  colonizationist  from 
Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  Coates.  Coates  knew  that  nearly 
all  black  leaders  detested  the  ACS  and  he  was  desperate 
for  their  support,  so  he  downplayed  his  ongoing  rela¬ 
tionship  with  New  York  colonizationists.  The  tactic 
worked.  Among  those  who  joined  Coates  was  Henry 
Highland  Garnet,  who  once  had  famously  championed 
violent  slave  resistance.  Garnet  worked  with  Coates  be¬ 
cause  both  men  believed  that  the  African  Civilization 
Society  would  promote  cotton  cultivation  in  Africa  and 
thereby  undermine  the  South’s  slave-based  cotton  econ¬ 
omy.  Another  well-known  emigrationist,  Mary  Ann 
Shadd  Cary,  also  supported  the  African  Civilization  So¬ 
ciety.  Coates  unsuccessfully  tried  to  recruit  Douglass, 
who  questioned  the  venture’s  efficacy  and  portrayed  the 
African  Civilization  Society  and  the  American  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  in  Power-Greene’s  words,  as  “simply  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin”  (p.  168). 

Douglass  and  other  black  spokespersons  were  wary  of 
President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln’s  oft-expressed  affinity 
for  colonization.  The  president’s  repeated  allusions  to 
colonization  during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War  rein¬ 
forced  then  fears  that  the  federal  government  might  im¬ 
plement  an  extensive  relocation  program  akin  to  Indian 
removal.  For  this  reason,  argues  Power-Greene,  “Afri¬ 
can  Americans  continued  to  condemn  Lincoln  for  his 
colonization  scheme  and  to  see  the  war  as  a  chance  to 
save  the  nation’s  soul,  end  slavery,  and  usher  in  a  new 
dawn”  (p.  192). 

Slavery’s  demise  during  the  war  increased  the  pool  of 
potential  Liberian  colonists.  Indeed,  in  the  early  1890s, 
ACS  officials  boasted  that  a  million  black  Americans 
had  expressed  interest  in  moving  to  Liberia.  Yet  Power- 
Greene  notes  that  unremitting  black  opposition  to  the 
ACS,  when  combined  with  insufficient  funding,  federal 
disinterest,  and  white  southerners’  fear  of  losing  exploit¬ 
able  black  laborers,  meant  that  relatively  few  African 


Americans  migrated  to  Liberia  during  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  ACS  was  no  longer  recruiting  black 
Americans  when  Marcus  Garvey,  whose  pan-Africanist 
campaign  echoed  the  emigration  proposals  of  Delany 
and  other  antebellum  black  Americans,  announced  that 
he  wanted  to  work  closely  with  Liberia,  a  declaration 
that  was  questioned  by  his  advisors  who  knew  that  Libe¬ 
ria  still  carried  the  taint  of  colonization  and  was  re¬ 
buffed  by  Liberian  officials  who  understood  that 
association  with  Garvey  would  alienate  their  allies  in  the 
United  States’  government.  As  the  years  passed,  some 
black  leaders,  including  Malcolm  X,  drew  on  Garvey 
and  his  emigrationist  predecessors  for  inspiration.  By 
contrast,  the  ACS  continued  to  diminish  in  importance, 
becoming  little  more  than  a  small  outfit  promoting  myr¬ 
iad  educational  programs  for  Liberians.  The  ACS  finally 
dissolved  in  1964 — the  year  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act — a 
fitting  end  to  a  group  that  originated  with  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  was  not  really  black  Americans’ 
home.  Well-written  and  cogently  argued,  Against  Wind 
and  Tide  is  a  must-read  for  scholars  interested  in  the  Af¬ 
rican  Colonization  Movement. 

Eric  Burin 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Michael  E.  Woods.  Emotional  and  Sectional  Conflict  in 
the  Antebellum  United  States.  New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  250.  $90.00. 

Reading  Michael  E.  Woods’s  remarkable  examination 
of  how  emotions  held  together  and  severed  the  Union 
qualifies  as  a  sentimental  education.  Readers  may  never 
have  reflected  on  how  fear,  indignation,  hope,  content¬ 
ment,  resentment,  anger,  and  love  turned  sectional  dis¬ 
agreement  into  a  national  divorce.  Even  readers  who 
might  be  hard  put  to  explain  precisely  how  those  emo¬ 
tions  worked,  or  which  ones  were  most  important;  let 
them  expect  surprises! 

Embracing  the  burgeoning  history  of  emotions, 
Woods  limns  the  “‘affective  theory  of  the  Union,”’  and 
the  emotions  that  broke  it  down  and  created  rival  sensi¬ 
bilities  in  slave  and  free  societies  (p.  16).  In  a  decentral¬ 
ized  republic,  an  emotional  bond  must  do  what  law 
could  not.  Efface  that  bond  and  the  basis  for  domestic 
harmony  vanishes,  in  this  case,  taking  the  Union  with  it. 

Woods  creates  a  fresh,  ingenious  way  of  seeing  the 
mounting  sectional  crisis.  The  split  between  free  and 
slave  cultures,  he  argues,  both  began  in  a  political  econ¬ 
omy  premised  on  producing  happiness.  By  1860,  that 
meant  divergent  things.  A  society  based  on  slave  labor 
conflated  happiness  with  contentment,  which,  its  de¬ 
fenders  asserted,  slaves  enjoyed  and  hirelings  did  not.  A 
free-labor  society  made  hope  its  touchstone:  the  ability 
to  better  one’s  condition.  Those  blaming  sectional  ten¬ 
sions  on  anger  and  fear,  Woods  argues,  misunderstand 
the  real  emotional  dynamic.  Indignation,  rather,  roused 
the  North  against  slavery’s  encroachments:  the  Slave 
Power’s  invasion  of  Kansas  and  the  caning  of  Senator 
Charles  Sumner.  Indignation  did  more  than  unify  and 
mobilize  northern  sentiment,  though.  It  militarized  it, 
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giving  northerners,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  the 
will  to  meet  force  with  counterforce.  Jealousy  played  the 
decisive  role  in  fire-eaters’  appeal  to  the  South,  then 
meaning  not  the  envy  it  connotes  today,  but  something 
closer  to  the  suspicion  of  others’  designs  on  what  is 
rightfully  yours:  slaves,  rights,  or  privileges.  Fear,  by 
contrast,  hindered  radical  action.  Every  secession  move¬ 
ment  had  to  overcome  those  who  let  I-dare-not  wait 
upon  I-would.  Even  more  impressively,  Woods  uses  the 
concept  of  mourning,  with  its  mingling  of  grief  over  loss 
with  resignation  and  hope  for  a  restoration  of  relations 
in  the  coming  by-and-by  to  explain  how  those  who  re¬ 
sisted  disunion  could  then  so  easily  accept  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  country  and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Confeder¬ 
acy. 

Emotional  and  Sectional  Conflict  in  the  Antebellum 
United  States  makes  sense.  Passions  were  not  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  reason  and  interest,  but  their  earnest  accom¬ 
plices.  They  defined  what  people  thought  they  saw  and 
how  they  responded.  Americans  might  fight  for  their 
self-interest,  but  it  took  anger,  fear,  resentment,  or  hope 
to  push  them  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

Woods’s  analysis  is  sophisticated.  It  is  also  tidy,  possi¬ 
bly  too  tidy.  Disunionists  did  indeed  see  fear  as  their  en¬ 
emy;  but  the  right  kind  of  fear  was  their  friend.  That 
“jealousy”  so  often  expressed  in  southern  editorials 
might  not  go  by  the  same  word  in  northern  warnings 
about  slavery’s  designs  to  grasp  free  soil,  but  the  feeling 
was  the  same.  Indignation  found  a  fiercer  home  in  slave 
owners’  breasts  than  one  might  imagine  here,  and  the 
emotional  appeal  of  the  Union  surged  strong,  deep,  and 
passionate  well  into  secession  winter.  Indeed,  in  the 
weeks  after  John  Brown’s  raid,  it  may  have  been  the 
predominant  passion  among  free-staters,  if  the  Union 
mass  meetings  were  any  guide. 

The  book’s  tidiness  may  elicit  envy  in  some  historians 
who  wish  they  had  thought  of  Woods’s  ideas  first. 
Others,  however,  may  feel  impatience  rising  within 
them.  To  judge  from  chapter  5,  for  instance,  the  Sum¬ 
ner  attack  brought  together  the  whole  North  in  an  of¬ 
fended  roar  of  antislavery  militance.  The  “socially 
coercive  features”  that  went  with  indignation  whipped 
doubters  into  line  (p.  156),  creating  “a  previously  un¬ 
imaginable  degree  of  political  unity  in  the  free  states” 
(p.  157).  How  can  we  doubt  it,  when  Woods  cites 
Republican  newspaper  after  Republican  newspaper  say¬ 
ing  so?  Far  be  it  from  any  scholar  to  claim  that  Horace 
Greeley’s  New  York  Tribune  would  misread  public  opin¬ 
ion;  and  yet,  somehow,  five  months  later,  when  voters 
had  the  chance  to  show  their  antislavery  militance,  what 
happened?  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  voted  for  the  Democrats.  In  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  New 
York,  more  people  voted  against  the  Republicans  than 
for  them,  and  in  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Rhode  Island,  that  social  coercion  failed  to 
keep  at  least  40  percent  of  the  electorate  from  choosing 
a  less  militantly  antislavery  alternative.  Surely  a  trans¬ 
forming  passion  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Leaving  the  impression  that  from  the  Lecompton  af¬ 
fair  henceforth,  Republicans  saw  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as 


more  their  friend  than  their  enemy  is  a  stimulating  argu¬ 
ment.  But  when  it  depends  on  just  about  nothing 
beyond  letters  that  Douglas  preserved  in  his  papers  be¬ 
tween  December  1857  and  March  1858  and  assumes 
that  there  was  no  sea  change  thereafter,  then  critics 
might  feel  an  emotion  approaching  indignation 
themselves,  though  not  as  strong,  perhaps,  as  readers 
who  paid  the  full  price  for  Woods’s  book  when  they 
find  that  their  money  did  not  entitle  them  to  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy- 

Emotional  and  Sectional  Conflict  does  smart  things. 
Future  scholars  may  find  varying  combinations  of  emo¬ 
tions,  depending  on  gender,  ethnicity,  and  occupational 
status  in  both  sections.  For  now,  though,  Woods’s  open¬ 
ing  gambit  is  welcome  in  itself.  It  provokes  thought  and 
excites  the  imagination.  That  should  give  any  reader 
emotional  compensation  enough. 

Mark  Wahlgren  Summers 

University  of  Kentucky 

Luke  E.  Harlow.  Religion,  Race,  and  the  Making  of 
Confederate  Kentucky,  1830-1880.  (Cambridge  Studies 
on  the  American  South.)  New  York:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  242.  $90.00. 

In  a  provocative  and  persuasive  book,  Luke  E.  Harlow 
argues  that  Kentucky’s  supposed  pre-Civil  War  neutral¬ 
ity  on  slavery  and  post-Civil  War  embrace  of  the 
Confederacy  were  like  products  of  the  same  stead¬ 
fastly  conservative  and  racist  religious  tradition.  Religion, 
Race,  and  the  Making  of  Confederate  Kentucky,  1830- 
1880,  however,  is  more  than  just  a  monograph  about 
spiritual  captains  in  the  Bluegrass  State  before,  during, 
and  after  the  nation’s  greatest  crisis.  Owing  to  what 
the  author  describes  as  the  “centrality  of  white  Kentucky 
believers  in  defining  the  contours  of  argument  about 
slavery  in  the  United  States”  (p.  1),  Harlow  makes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  our  developing  understanding 
of  the  unfortunate  historical  relationship  between  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity,  slavery,  and  race  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Presented  chronologically,  Harlow’s  study  begins  in 
the  late  1820s  and  early  1830s  with  the  heated  debate 
among  antislavery  activists  in  Kentucky  over  the  relative 
virtues  of  immediate  versus  gradual  emancipation.  A 
slave  state  geographically  situated  on  the  border  of  free¬ 
dom,  Kentucky  afforded  gradualists  the  rhetorical  liberty 
to  voice  their  convictions  without  defying  the  racially 
conservative  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  Indeed,  as 
immediate  abolitionism  grew  increasingly  loathsome  to 
church  members  in  antebellum  Kentucky,  conservative 
emancipationists  (most  of  whom  advocated  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  emancipated  former  slaves  somewhere  far,  far 
away  from  Kentucky)  occupied  common  ground  with 
proslavery  leaders  in  their  shared  “all-encompassing 
faith  in  white  superiority”  (p.  75). 

In  time,  even  that  ground  shifted  under  the  feet  of 
conservative  Christian  antislavery  promoters  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Throughout  much  of  the  1840s  and  1850s,  Baptist 
minister  James  M.  Pendleton  and  other  would-be 
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ecclesiastical  emancipators  labored  to  convince  their 
brethren  of  the  unrighteousness  of  slavery.  Their  reli¬ 
giously  based  arguments  about  the  comparative  exalted¬ 
ness  of  free  labor  too  often  fell  upon  deaf  ears, 
however,  and  their  efforts  in  the  political  arena  were 
equally  ineffective.  By  the  end  of  the  antebellum  era  in 
Kentucky  and  notwithstanding  a  long  tradition  of 
church-based  antislavery  activism,  the  infernal  institution 
was  in  no  danger  from  within.  Immediately  before  the 
Civil  War,  Kentucky’s  religious  gradualists  and  coloniza- 
tionists  found  themselves  more  like  their  proslavery  fel¬ 
low  Kentuckians  than  ever  before,  alike  in  their  shared 
evangelicalism,  their  firm  belief  in  white  supremacy,  and 
their  disdain  for  radical  abolitionists. 

The  Civil  War,  then,  completed  what  Kentucky’s  anti¬ 
slavery  acolytes  could  have  never  accomplished.  The  ru¬ 
ination  of  slavery  in  Kentucky  did  not  usher  in  a  new 
age  of  racial  harmony  and  American  nationalism,  how¬ 
ever.  Because  the  foremost  bone  of  contention  between 
proslavery  and  antislavery  evangelicals  in  Kentucky  had 
been  the  existence  of  slavery  itself,  the  end  of  slavery 
simply  allowed  the  commonalities  of  racism  and  reli¬ 
gious  provincialism  to  carry  the  day.  It  was  a  predictable 
turn.  As  Harlow  makes  clear,  Kentucky’s  exceptionalism 
(both  in  terms  of  its  tolerance  for  debate  over  slavery 
and  in  its  initial  Unionism)  was  never  really  exceptional. 
The  antebellum  circumvention  of  the  slavery  question 
and  the  early  wartime  push  for  noninvolvement,  equally 
orchestrated  in  large  part  by  church  leaders,  reflected 
first  and  foremost  the  preeminence  of  religious  conser¬ 
vatism  in  the  state.  Harlow  posits  that  Kentucky’s  ante¬ 
bellum  position  on  slavery’s  “middle  ground,”  for 
instance,  had  not  been  “benign,  nor  was  it  morally  or 
politically  neutral.  Moderation  was  an  ethical  stance 
that  sought  every  possible  avenue  to  avoid  confronting 
directly  the  most  pressing  dilemma  of  the  nineteenth 
century.”  Thus  when  it  appeared  that  wartime  neutrality 
might  facilitate  conservatism  on  the  slavery  issue  in 
1861,  a  majority  of  Kentuckians  wanted  simply  to  hold 
tight.  Neutrality  of  course  proved  untenable.  At  long 
last  forced  off  the  political  fence,  Kentuckians  saw  little 
choice  but  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Union.  Indeed, 
because  the  “United  States  had  fostered  both  slavehold¬ 
ing  and  evangelical  Protestantism,”  Harlow  writes,  “to 
reject  the  Union  was  to  reject  Christian  America” 
(p.  14). 

The  Union’s  wartime  assault  on  slavery  changed  ev¬ 
erything.  Always  suspicious  of  abolitionists,  white  Ken¬ 
tuckians  fervently  resented  the  wartime  and  postwar 
presence  of  such  religious  and  political  interlopers.  That 
resentment,  along  with  many  other  fears  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  outcomes  of  emancipation,  ultimately  led  Ken¬ 
tuckians  to  find  more  in  common  with  their  conquered 
southern  brethren  than  with  their  triumphant  northern 
countrymen.  They  did  not  overwhelmingly  support  the 
Confederacy  during  the  war,  Harlow  concludes,  “but  af¬ 
ter  the  fact  they  embraced  Confederate  religion.  Rooted 
in  antipathy  for  abolitionism,  African  American  political 
and  social  equality,  and  so-called  politicized  religion, 
white  religious  Kentuckians  had,  in  significant  ways, 


been  preparing  for  that  development  long  before  the 
sectional  crisis  began”  (p.  185). 

In  Luke  Harlow’s  masterful  telling,  the  story  of  how 
Kentucky  became  Confederate  is  thus  a  story  of  conti¬ 
nuity.  The  same  conservative  religious  thread  weaves  its 
way  through  Harlow’s  monograph,  binding  together  pre¬ 
war  centrists  and  postwar  neo-Confederates.  And  im¬ 
portantly,  by  making  impressive  use  of  a  wide  array  of 
religious  sources  including  denominational  newspapers, 
tracts,  treatises,  sermons,  and  the  personal  correspon¬ 
dences  of  church  leaders,  Harlow  anchors  his  study 
firmly  in  the  words  and  opinions  of  the  historical  actors 
themselves.  Each  assertion  and  point  of  analysis  is  am¬ 
ply  documented,  and  the  end  result  is  both  refreshingly 
source-based  and  absolutely  convincing.  In  every  way 
that  matters,  Religion,  Race,  and  the  Making  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  Kentucky  is  a  seamless  monograph. 

Timothy  Wesley 

Austin  Peay  State  University 

Bonnie  Laughlin-Schultz.  The  Tie  That  Bound  Us:  The 
Women  of  John  Brown’s  Family  and  the  Legacy  of  Radi¬ 
cal  Abolitionism .  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press, 
2013.  Pp.  ix,  276.  $29.95. 

Most  biographies  of  John  Brown  include  some  reference 
to  his  having  been  married  twice  and  having  fathered  20 
children.  Usually,  it  is  also  mentioned  that  one  son 
(Frederick)  died  in  Kansas,  two  (Watson  and  Oliver)  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  others  (John  Jr.,  Jason,  Owen,  and 
Salmon)  were  involved  in  Brown’s  violent  abolitionist 
activities.  But  what  about  the  women  in  the  family? 
Although  noted  biographers  such  as  Stephen  B.  Oates 
{To  Purge  This  Land  With  Blood:  A  Biography  of  John 
Brown  [1970])  and  David  S.  Reynolds  {John  Brown, 
Abolitionist:  The  Man  Who  Killed  Slavery,  Sparked  the 
Civil  War,  and  Seeded  Civil  Rights  [2005])  include  impor¬ 
tant  information  about  them,  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
Bonnie  Laughlin-Schultz’s  book  fills  these  gaps.  This 
fascinating  work  acts  as  a  supplement  to  previous  schol¬ 
arship  on  Brown.  To  get  the  most  out  of  its  details,  how¬ 
ever,  one  should  either  have  already  read  a  full 
biography  of  Brown  or  know  quite  a  bit  about  him. 

Laughlin-Schultz  introduces  her  research  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  to  the  work  already  done.  She  portrays  the  female 
family  members  as  active  participants  in  John  Brown’s 
antislavery  cause  and  as  the  main  players  in  securing  his 
place  in  U.S.  history.  Primary  in  the  story  are  Brown’s 
second  wife,  Mary,  and  his  and  Mary’s  daughter,  Annie. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  sources  that  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  Laughlin-Schultz  to  include  Dianthe,  Brown’s  first 
wife.  Her  life  and  thoughts  still  remain  a  mystery. 
Within  a  year  of  Dianthe’s  death,  Brown  married  the 
teenaged  Mary.  Together,  they  had  13  children.  Mary 
outlived  Brown  by  25  years. 

Biographers  have  described  John  Brown  as  a  stern, 
but  tender,  Calvinistic  family  man,  and  Laughlin-Schultz 
confirms  this  description.  But  she  also  provides  a  more 
in-depth  discussion  of  Brown’s  relationship  with  his 
wife,  Mary.  She  is  usually  portrayed  as  an  impoverished 
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drudge  who  did  nothing  but  have  babies  and  keep 
Brown’s  domestic  life  in  order.  So,  it  was  surprising  to 
learn,  for  example,  that  in  1849,  feeling  ill  and  bereft  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  her  sixth  child,  she  spent  three  months 
recuperating  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  cure  establishment  of  David  Ruggles  (pp.  26-27).  It 
appears  that  she  took  this  action  on  her  own  without 
seeking  her  husband’s  permission.  This  may  seem  like  a 
little  thing,  but  it  raises  a  number  of  questions  about 
Mary  herself  and  about  her  marriage.  Unfortunately, 
Mary  never  disclosed  personal  feelings  either  on  paper 
or  to  anyone  who  wrote  them  down,  so  these  little  bits 
are  all  we  have.  To  help  readers,  Laughlin-Schultz  illus¬ 
trates  how  Mary  took  control  of  her  home  and  family 
during  her  husband’s  increasingly  frequent  and  extended 
absences.  It  was  she  who  attempted  to  build  up  the 
farm  in  North  Elba,  New  York,  so  that  the  family  did 
not  die  of  starvation.  For  this,  she  received  much  aid 
from  her  daughters  Annie  and  Ruth.  And,  let  us  not 
forget,  it  was  Mary  who  traveled  to  Brown’s  side  before 
his  execution  and  who  then  took  control  over  his  burial 
at  North  Elba. 

Much  of  Laughlin-Schultz’s  book  concentrates  on 
what  happened  to  the  Brown  women  from  Harpers 
Ferry  forward.  Fifteen-year-old  Annie  and  her  sixteen- 
year-old  sister-in-law  Martha  were  sent  to  the  Kennedy 
farm  to  take  care  of  Brown’s  raiders.  Some  of  their 
chores  were  purely  domestic,  but  others  included  keep¬ 
ing  watch  for  outside  intruders  and  nosey  neighbors  and 
adding  a  touch  of  “civilization”  to  the  hideout  (p.  57). 
For  the  rest  of  her  life,  Annie  was  affected  by  the 
friendships  she  made  at  the  farm  and  by  the  tragedy  of 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  as  she  aged,  she  claimed  ownership 
of  the  memories  of  that  period  and  of  John  Brown’s 
role  as  both  father  and  violent  abolitionist. 

Once  John  Brown  was  dead,  Mary  Brown’s  responsi¬ 
bility  became  that  of  legacy  shaper.  Over  the  years,  she 
visited  many  towns  and  cities,  in  1882  taking  a  tour  of 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Topeka  to  commemorate  his 
death.  People  gawked  at  her,  praised  her,  and  damned 
her,  but  she  carried  on  rather  than  staying  in  her  quiet 
home  in  California.  Part  of  her  reason  for  these  jour¬ 
neys  was  to  raise  funds  to  support  her  family.  Often,  the 
money  was  managed  by  former  abolitionists  who,  Mary 
and  her  children  complained,  never  gave  them  the 
amount  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Laughlin-Schultz  il¬ 
lustrates  how  the  family’s  need  to  rely  on  funds  raised 
on  their  behalf  became  part  of  the  Brown  children’s  life¬ 
style.  Annie  claimed  this  as  their  due  because  of  the 
traumas  they  had  experienced  for  their  cause.  As  years 
passed,  she  expressed  the  outrageous  opinion  that  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  in  particular  owed  them  at  least  this 
much,  if  not  more. 

Reading  this  book  is  a  wonderful  way  to  obtain  more 
information  about  the  endlessly  fascinating  John  Brown 
family,  but  be  sure  to  read  the  endnotes.  They  are  an 
additional  treat  that  should  not  be  missed. 

Harriet  Hyman  Alonso 

City  College  of  New  York,  CUNY 


Margaret  Garb.  Freedom’s  Ballot:  African  American 
Political  Struggles  in  Chicago  from  Abolition  to  the  Great 
Migration.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  306.  $50.00. 

Using  a  rather  expansive  definition  of  “politics,”  Marga¬ 
ret  Garb  examines  the  development  of  a  distinctly  Afri¬ 
can  American  voice  to  influence  governmental  and 
political  apparatuses  for  the  improvement  of  African 
Americans’  circumstances  in  Chicago  from  the  1850s 
through  the  1910s.  At  points  Garb’s  analysis  is  problem¬ 
atic,  particularly  when  she  attempts  to  measure  the  im¬ 
pact  of  various  African  American  activists  on  local 
electoral  politics.  Nevertheless,  Garb’s  assertion  of  the 
importance  of  geography  in  African  American  political 
development  and  her  analysis  of  the  emergence  of  a 
uniquely  African  American  political  voice  is  enlightening 
(PP-  5,  7-9). 

Problems  in  Garb’s  analysis  appear  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  First,  she  contends  that  her  work  attempts  to  fill  a 
historiographic  gap,  arguing  that  most  scholarly  atten¬ 
tion  has  gone  to  African  American  politics  in  the  South 
during  the  period  of  Reconstruction  and  Redemption. 
Then  when  it  comes  to  African  Americans  in  Chicago 
most  scholars  jump  from  Jean  Baptiste  DuSable  to  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Dawson  and  then  to  Harold  Washington.  Yet 
this  assertion  is  misleading.  Charles  Branham’s  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  seminal  work  “The  Transformation  of  Black 
Political  Leadership  in  Chicago,  1864-1942”  (Ph.D. 
diss.,  1981),  for  example,  provides  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  African  American  electoral  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  in  the  same  years  that  Garb  covers. 
Likewise,  my  own  work  and  that  of  Dennis  Nordin  over¬ 
laps  with  Branham’s  in  the  1910s  and  pushes  it  forward 
through  the  1960s. 

A  second  problem  is  Garb’s  definition  of  politics: 
“Politics  is  understood  as  relational  and  historically  and 
geographically  specific  and  involves  collective  and  self- 
conscious  struggles  over  social  power”  (p.  10).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view  virtually  every  social  movement  by  Chi¬ 
cago  African  Americans  within  their  community  could 
be  considered  political. 

The  first  chapters  address  well-known  aspects  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  history.  Chapter  1,  for  example,  begins  with  an 
examination  of  the  civic  and  political  career  of  John 
Jones.  Although  Garb’s  examination  of  Jones,  including 
his  leadership  in  opposition  to  the  Illinois  black  laws 
and  his  election  to  the  Cook  County  Commission,  is  not 
new,  Garb’s  perception  of  Jones  and  his  colleagues  be¬ 
ing  essential  to  the  development  of  a  collective  African 
American  political  consciousness  is  novel  and  compel¬ 
ling.  In  the  following  chapter,  Garb  argues  that  the  Afri¬ 
can  American  press  in  Chicago  as  well  as  the  city’s 
community  organizations  were  part  of  a  national  pattern 
in  which  newspapers  began  to  form  the  outlines  of  a 
unified  African  American  constituency  that  challenged 
the  Republican  Party.  The  arguments  in  this  chapter, 
however,  are  also  indecisive  in  some  respects.  In  one 
section  Garb  details  the  activities  of  African  American 
newspapers  like  The  Conservator  and  Western  Appeal, 
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but  these  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  discussions 
of  the  high  failure  rate  of  African  American  newspapers 
and  questions  about  their  tangible  influence  on  local 
politics.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  dis¬ 
cussions  had  any  significant  effect  on  African  American 
voting  patterns. 

Garb’s  third  chapter  is  an  excellent  precursor  to 
Anne  Meis  Knupfer’s  work  on  African  American  wom¬ 
en’s  activism  in  the  1920s  and  it  argues  that  protests  re¬ 
garding  the  portrayal  of  Africans  and  people  of  African 
descent  in  the  1894  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
growth  of  the  Women’s  Club  Movement  within  Chi¬ 
cago’s  African  American  community  allowed  African 
American  women  to  expand  the  notion  of  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  political.  Indeed  African  American  clubwo¬ 
men’s  efforts  to  improve  public  health  specifically  within 
the  highly  circumscribed  Black  Belt  created  a  racialized 
politics  of  place  that  not  only  glossed  over  internal  class 
distinctions  but  also  distinguished  itself  from  the  agen¬ 
das  of  European  American  clubwomen.  Continuing  this 
innovative  use  of  social  geography,  chapter  4  chronicles 
aspects  of  African  American  involvement  in  labor  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  biracial 
and  multiethnic  Culinary  Alliance,  which  sought  to  orga¬ 
nize  workers  in  Chicago’s  downtown  restaurant  industry. 
The  Culinary  Alliance’s  story  does  not  fundamentally  al¬ 
ter  the  narrative  of  African  American  participation  in 
Chicago’s  labor  struggles.  Nonetheless,  Garb  innova- 
tively  argues  that  the  geographic  conditions  of  restau¬ 
rant  work  in  Chicago — European  and  African  American 
restaurant  workers  concentrated  in  the  city’s  “commer¬ 
cial  center” — created  the  circumstances  that  allowed  for 
a  successful  biracial  labor  campaign  that  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  thwarted  not  by  race,  but  by  replacing  the  wait 
staff  with  European  American  women  (pp.  127-129, 
141). 

The  analysis  weakens  somewhat  in  the  next  two  chap¬ 
ters.  In  chapter  5  Garb  argues  that  elements  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  American  activist  cohort,  vice  class,  and  clergy  all 
attempted  to  influence  politics  toward  their  political  and 
“community  interests,”  but  this  decision  proved  “tragic” 
as  it  “legitimized  the  machine  brand  of  politics  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  helped  construct  the  gilded  fortress  that  pre¬ 
vented  more  radical  demands  for  social  change  and  civil 
rights  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  city  government” 
(p.  149).  Even  before  considering  her  evidence,  this  ar¬ 
gument’s  teleology  is  problematic,  for  at  the  time  there 
was  ample  reason  to  believe  that  Chicago’s  ethnic  so- 
called  machine  politics  could  have  served  African  Amer¬ 
ican  migrants  much  as  it  had  ethnic  Europeans.  In  any 
case,  the  analysis  in  the  chapter  has  some  weaknesses. 
For  example,  Garb  discusses  the  rivalry  between 
Reverdy  Ransom  and  Archibald  Carey  Sr.  She  pays  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  Carey,  describing  his  employment 
service  at  Institutional  Church  in  1909  as  tantamount  to 
that  of  a  “ward  captain  or  political  boss,  handing  out 
jobs  in  exchange  for  steadfast  dedication”  (p.  177).  This 
is  a  stretch.  Political  operatives  did  not  dispense  patron¬ 
age  for  abstract  support  but  for  tangible  votes  and  this  is 
a  key  distinction.  It  seems  that  Garb’s  desire  to  cast  civic 


activities  in  an  electoral  political  framework  misdirects 
the  analysis. 

The  book’s  final  chapter  also  falters  due  to  the  overly 
broad  definition  of  electoral  politics  articulated  in  the 
introduction.  In  this  chapter  Garb  traces  the  arrival  of 
African  Americans  in  the  most  prominent  levels  of  Chi¬ 
cago  politics  with  Oscar  DePriest’s  election  to  alderman 
in  1915  and  the  creation  of  the  alliance  between 
DePriest  and  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson.  Garb  is 
absolutely  correct  in  arguing  that  DePriest’s  election 
was  a  tangible  victory  that  was  geographically  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  result  of  effective  organizations  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  previous  decades.  Yet  something  of  a  gap 
is  revealed.  As  she  begins  to  draw  her  narrative  to  a 
close  Garb  describes  a  banquet  celebrating  Thompson’s 
and  DePriest’s  victories  and  lists  a  set  of  black  politi¬ 
cians  in  attendance,  including  Ed  Wright,  Louis  B.  An¬ 
derson,  and  R.  R.  Jackson  (p.  216).  These  are  indeed 
the  men  who  would  define  Chicago’s  African  American 
political  machine,  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a  major 
American  city,  but  they  and  several  other  political  lead¬ 
ers  are  largely  missing  in  the  previous  chapters.  Garb  re¬ 
veals  the  process  of  how  African  Americans  in  Chicago 
began  to  develop  a  distinctly  race-oriented  political  per¬ 
spective,  but  this  voice  needs  to  be  more  strongly  con¬ 
nected  to  the  tangible  work  of  building  an  apparatus  to 
make  it  heard  on  Election  Day. 

Christopher  Manning 

Loyola  University  Chicago 

K.  Stephen  Prince.  Stories  of  the  South:  Race  and  the 
Reconstruction  of  Southern  Identity,  1865-1915.  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  321. 
$39.95. 

In  the  decades  after  the  Civil  War,  many  white  south¬ 
erners  busied  themselves  with  crafting  an  explanation  of 
the  South  for  a  redefined  nation.  The  fruits  of  these 
projects — an  acceptance  that  the  South  was  a  distinctive 
region  of  the  United  States  with  a  deep  and  hard-won 
knowledge  of  racial  matters — were  enormous  and  tena¬ 
cious,  argues  K.  Stephen  Prince,  and  ultimately  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  economic  or  social  changes  of  the 
Reconstruction  period.  But  scholars  have  long  noted 
that  celebrations  of  the  Lost  Cause  and  the  stories  of 
race  and  race  relations  that  supported  it  amounted  to  a 
civil  religion  for  a  region  determined  to  exercise  cultural 
authority  and  autonomy  in  ways  short  of  war.  Prince’s 
book  is  no  mere  retreading  of  familiar  ground,  however. 
What,  then,  can  one  learn  from  another  examination  of 
the  theme  of  southern  identity  at  the  turn  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century?  Stories  of  the  South:  Race  and  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Southern  Identity,  1865-1915  provides  fresh 
ways  of  thinking  about  an  old  problem  in  southern  his¬ 
toriography,  and  it  compellingly  demonstrates  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  popular  culture  as  a  means  in  the  production 
and  circulation  of  a  reconstructed  image  of  the  South 
that  proved  satisfying  to  a  broad  national  audience. 
“[T]he  political  retreat  from  Reconstruction,”  he  argues, 
could  not  have  occurred  without  a  contemporaneous 
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cultural  retreat  from  Reconstruction”  (p.  2).  White 
Americans  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  reconception  of  the  region  and  the  nation. 

Prince’s  emphasis  throughout  the  book  is  on  the  sto¬ 
ries — fiction,  travel  literature,  and  other  forms  of  print 
culture — that  white  southerners  told  about  race  and  re¬ 
gional  identity  in  the  Reconstruction  years  and  beyond. 
Prince’s  definition  of  “narrative”  reaches  beyond  fiction, 
scholarship,  and  journalism,  however,  to  show  how  min¬ 
strel  shows,  film,  and  other  “spectacles”  offered  south¬ 
ern  stories  to  the  nation.  Scholars  since  Edmund  Wilson 
have  understood  the  importance  of  the  written  word  in 
the  crafting  of  southern  identity  in  this  period.  But 
Prince  shows  here  precisely  how  those  narratives  were 
crafted  and  circulated,  and  exactly  why  they  seemed  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  compelling  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South.  White  southerners  were  not  shy  about  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  these  stories:  “The  white  South  was  innocent .  .  . 
Disfranchisement,  segregation,  and  lynching  were  not 
carried  out  on  tiptoes.  Jim  Crow  arrived  amid  trumpets 
and  fanfare”  (pp.  208-209). 

Many  of  the  figures  that  Prince  considers  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  readers:  Henry  W.  Grady,  Rebecca  Latimer 
Felton,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and 
Thomas  W.  Dixon  Jr.  In  examining  their  writings,  Prince 
shows  that  narratives  of  a  New  South,  the  Lost  Cause, 
and  a  “moonlight  and  magnolias”  view  of  the  Old  South 
all  proved  complementary  and  highly  palatable  to  a 
northern  reading  audience  who  accepted  that  regions 
and  races  were  real,  organic,  important,  and  compatible 
with  wider  American  notions  of  virtue,  progress,  and  de¬ 
velopment.  A  particularly  valuable  section  of  Prince’s 
book  examines  black  counter-narratives  of  southern 
identity,  in  which  he  shows  the  responses  of  Kelly 
Miller,  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  to 
redefinitions  of  the  South  in  which  African  Americans 
figured  largely  as  a  “problem,”  as  Du  Bois  put  it. 

Prince’s  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  scholarship  on 
white  culture  and  identity  in  the  American  South,  and 
the  book  explores  topics  previously  discussed  by  Joel 
Williamson  and  Grace  Elizabeth  Hale,  among  many 
others.  Prince’s  book  begins  “with  the  death  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  nation”  and  “ends  with  The  Birth  of  a  Nation” 
(p.  247).  But  he  follows  recent  scholars  such  as  Caroline 
E.  Janney  in  cautioning  us  not  to  be  too  quick  to  term 
the  early-twentieth-century  settlement  a  “reunion,”  at 
least  in  the  sense  of  a  neat  rejoining  or  reconciliation  of 
North  and  South.  For  as  Prince  rightly  notes,  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  kind  of  “South”  and  how  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  white  southerners  worked  so  hard  to  convey 
in  these  years.  It  was  a  South  that  accepted  Confederate 
defeat  while  conceding  little  else  of  importance.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  accomplishment  of  these  narratives 
of  southern  identity  was  to  provide  a  template  that  of¬ 
fered  a  South  that  was  distinctive,  even  exceptional,  but 
that  nevertheless  proved  familiar  and  palatable  to  gener¬ 
ations  of  Americans.  The  key  to  this  success  was  that 
the  vision  of  the  South  that  emerged  in  these  decades 
could  be  many  things  to  many  people  precisely  because 
so  many  Americans  believed  so  fundamentally  in  racial 


difference  and  the  innate  inferiority  of  black  Americans. 
Was  the  South  distinctive?  Is  there  a  southern  identity? 
Prince  cuts  through  these  Gordian  knots  by  showing 
that  many  voices  in  the  white  South  in  the  years  under 
examination  here  said  so,  and  their  fellow  Americans 
largely  agreed.  “The  South,”  writes  Prince,  “was  not  just 
a  place.  It  was  also  an  idea”  (p.  2).  Those  southern  sto¬ 
ries — about  a  region  essentially  different  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  American,  one  shorn  of  overt  political  separateness 
but  nevertheless  carrying  great  cultural  authority  on 
matters  of  race — retain  a  remarkable  persuasive  ability, 
despite  several  generations  of  scholarship  devoted  to 
undermining  them.  Prince’s  excellent  book  shows  why. 

Trent  Watts 

Missouri  University  of  Science  and  Technology 

Greg  Gordon.  When  Money  Grew  on  Trees:  A.  B.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  the  Age  of  the  Timber  Baron.  Norman:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  482.  $29.95. 

We  are  lucky  that  Greg  Gordon  took  lumberman  A.  B. 
Hammond  as  his  subject.  That  said,  I  am  not  sure  Ham¬ 
mond  would  feel  that  same  way,  were  he  able  to  read 
this  engrossing  study  of  his  sharp  business  practices, 
union-busting  strategies,  and  hardball  politicking.  Then 
again,  given  Hammond’s  outsized  ego,  he  might  revel  in 
this  bit  of  posthumous  notoriety. 

Certainly,  Hammond  was  notorious  in  his  time.  Presi¬ 
dents  as  disparate  as  Grover  Cleveland  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  lashed  out  at  him  for  his  single-minded  loot¬ 
ing  of  the  public  domain;  Hammond’s  illegal  logging  op¬ 
erations  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and  California  despoiled 
one  watershed  after  another  and  also  made  him  a  for¬ 
tune.  Labor  leaders  across  the  West  despised  Hammond 
for  his  chilling  disregard  for  the  degrading  conditions — 
environmental,  social,  and  economic — in  which  his  em¬ 
ployees  lived  and  worked.  Business  competitors,  erst¬ 
while  partners,  and  even  members  of  his  extended 
family  discovered  quickly  that  the  autocratic  Ham¬ 
mond’s  ruthless  pursuit  of  the  main  chance  often  wiped 
out  their  opportunity  to  prosper  (in  this  regard,  Ham¬ 
mond’s  strong-arm  tactics  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
collaborative  corporatism  of  his  contemporary  Frederick 
Weyerhauser,  which  may  explain  why  Weyerhauser 
makes  but  a  cameo  appearance  in  this  book  devoted  to 
“the  Age  of  the  Timber  Baron”). 

Had  Gordon  focuses  solely  on  Hammond’s  depreda¬ 
tions  and  their  manifold  consequences,  When  Money 
Grew  on  Trees:  A.  B.  Hammond  and  the  Age  of  the  Tim¬ 
ber  Baron  would  have  proved  a  deftly  titled  contribution 
to  the  venerable  muckraking  tradition  in  American  let¬ 
ters.  Richer  still  is  the  path  that  Gordon  pursued:  by 
widening  the  text’s  scope,  and  thinking  more  seriously 
about  the  context  and  significance  of  Hammond’s  ac¬ 
tions  amid  the  churning  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
Gordon  ends  up  challenging  some  long-standing  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  primacy  of  eastern  capital  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  development  of  western  natural  resources. 

At  first  blush,  Hammond  seems  to  uphold  the  re¬ 
ceived  tradition.  Born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  in 
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1848  to  a  family  embedded  in  that  province’s  timber  in¬ 
dustry  and  devotees  of  that  region’s  time-honored  prac¬ 
tice  of  treating  publicly  owned  forests  as  private 
property,  Hammond  trailed  along  behind  the  lumber¬ 
man’s  frontier  as  it  rolled  across  the  continent.  At  16, 
young  Hammond  was  in  a  Maine  logging  camp,  felling 
trees,  constructing  roads,  and  building  splash  dams. 
When  the  Pine  Tree  State  was  cut  out,  he  and  a  brother 
headed  south  to  the  timber  boom  in  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  by  the  winter  of  1868  they  were  cutting  trees 
along  the  upper  Missouri  River.  The  peripatetic  Ham¬ 
mond  may  have  ventured  far  from  home,  but  he  carried 
some  heavy  cultural  baggage:  he  “was  a  product  of  the 
frontier  that  shaped  his  worldview,  ethics,  and  business 
practices.  But  it  was  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick 
rather  than  that  of  the  American  West”  (p.  41). 

For  the  next  six  decades  or  so,  Hammond  assiduously 
applied  these  early  lessons  in  the  profits  that  could  be 
accrued  from  “lawlessness  and  independence”  (p.  41), 
whether  he  operated  in  the  western  Montana  pineries, 
Oregon’s  Douglas  fir  country,  or  the  redwood  coast  of 
California.  Yet  his  business  methods  also  evolved  across 
time  and  place.  As  a  young  logger,  he  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  cut-and-run  schemes  that  produced  ready  cash 
but  that  were  unsustainable.  By  the  end  of  his  life — 
Hammond  died  in  1934 — he  had  adopted  a  corporate 
structure  and  long-term  strategy  that  depended  on  verti¬ 
cal  integration.  Hammond’s  interlocking  businesses  con¬ 
trolled  vast  sweeps  of  forest,  his  loggers  sent  raw  timber 
down  company-owned  railroads  to  be  milled  in  company 
towns,  and  then  his  stevedores  stowed  these  board  feet 
on  Hammond-owned  freighters  heading  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets. 

One  of  the  key  sources  of  capital  behind  this  robust 
enterprise  was  also  Hammond-controlled,  the  Missoula 
Mercantile  Company.  Hammond  was  a  driving  force  in 
Missoula’s  rapid  transition  from  scruffy  frontier  outpost 
to  bustling  metropolis.  Arriving  in  the  region  in  the  late 
1860s,  he  responded  quickly  to  its  nascent  opportunities, 
dropping  the  axe  for  the  pen.  A  trusted  clerk,  he  quickly 
morphed  into  a  valued  partner,  then  an  aggressive  en¬ 
trepreneur  with  investments  in  timber,  mines,  mills,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  other  forms  of  commerce.  By  1891,  his 
central  holdings — the  Missoula  Mercantile  Company, 
First  National  Bank,  Florence  Hotel,  and  the  Hammond 
and  Company  Building — dominated  the  city’s  main  in¬ 
tersection  and  skyline.  When  several  years  later  Ham¬ 
mond  headed  west  to  add  to  his  fortune,  these  entities, 
and  especially  the  Merc,  became  his  cash  register;  their 
tills  underwrote  his  new  ventures.  He  might  have  made 
deals  with  Collis  P.  Huntington,  James  J.  Hill,  and  E.  H. 
Harriman,  but  he  brought  his  own  stakes  to  the  game. 

Hammond’s  pile  helped  insulate  his  companies  from 
rivals  and  recessions,  from  judicial  probes  and  govern¬ 
mental  inquiries,  but  not  from  labor  strife.  As  good  a  bi¬ 
ographer  as  Gordon  is  in  detailing  the  financial 
machinations  that  undergirded  Hammond’s  striking  suc¬ 
cess,  he  is  even  better  at  capturing  the  contentious  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  workers  struggled  to  break  even,  or  to 
just  catch  a  break.  Hammond  was  unmoved  by  their 


plight,  taking  inordinate  pride  in  the  number  of  unioni¬ 
zation  efforts  he  squashed,  protests  he  silenced,  and 
lives  he  disrupted.  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
(IWW)  was  a  particularly  sharp  thorn  in  his  side,  and 
he  waged  a  bruising  battle  to  suppress  its  organizing  ef¬ 
forts.  Gordon  does  not  miss  the  irony  of  Hammond  and 
his  capitalist  peers  being  “appalled  at  the  IWW’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  rhetoric”  and  also  stunningly  blind  to  their  es¬ 
sential  role  in  generating  the  ensuing  conflict  that 
erupted  in  lumber  camps  and  mill  towns:  “they  failed  to 
recognize  that  their  own  labor  practices  and  violent  re¬ 
actions  had  given  birth  to  the  IWW  and  continued  to 
sustain  it”  (p.  347). 

Hammond’s  hunger  for  money  and  power  continues 
to  take  its  toll.  He  “and  the  other  lumber  barons  were 
outward  manifestations  of  an  economic  system  that  has 
grown  so  pervasive,”  Gordon  concludes,  “that  it  not 
only  dominates  world  commerce  and  human  activity  but 
also  has  dramatically  altered  both  the  nation’s  forests 
and  the  earth’s  climate”  (p.  404). 

Char  Miller 

Pomona  College 

Carol  Nackenoff  and  Julie  Novkov,  editors.  State¬ 
building  from  the  Margins:  Between  Reconstruction  and 
the  New  Deal.  (American  Governance:  Politics,  Policy, 
and  Public  Law.)  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Press,  2014.  Pp.  vi,  31 1.  $59.95. 

Statebuilding  from  the  Margins:  Between  Reconstruction 
and  the  New  Deal  argues  that  during  the  Progressive 
Era,  the  growth  in  size,  scope,  and  complexity  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  governmental  units  of  the  United  States — in¬ 
cluding  of  course,  the  federal  government — emerged 
from  the  activities  and  ideologies  of  a  host  of  govern¬ 
ment,  non-state,  and  private  actors.  These  actors  ranged 
from  organized  groups,  such  as  Better  Homes  in  Amer¬ 
ica  (BHA),  to  individual  reformers  such  as  Henry 
Bergh,  founder  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (ASPCA),  to  government  of¬ 
ficials  such  as  U.S.  Attorney  General  Amos  T. 
Akerman.  The  authors  in  this  book  make  the  case  that 
these  groups  and  individuals — many  of  whose  activities 
were  lost  or  forgotten  over  time — engaged  in  critical  yet 
overlooked  and  underappreciated  state-building  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  local,  state,  as  well  as  national  levels.  State¬ 
building  from  the  Margins’  strength  comes  from  its  firm 
roots  in  the  literature  of  American  political  development 
(APD).  However,  the  vigorous  counter-developmental 
narrative  mounted  in  this  volume  suggests  that  a  radical 
revising  rather  than  a  “fundamental  interrogation”  of 
the  assumptions  and  claims  embraced  by  the  field  needs 
to  take  place. 

The  overwhelming  focus  on  the  Progressive  Era  by 
scholars  of  APD  has  much  to  do  with  path  dependency, 
with  early  key  works  in  the  field  like  Stephen  Skowro- 
nek’s,  which  classified  this  era  as  the  pivot  point  in 
American  state  formations.  However,  the  focus  on  the 
Progressive  Era  also  rests  on  provocative  claims  made 
by  early  APD  scholars  about  the  strengths  and 
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weaknesses  of  the  state;  and  the  “state-ness”  and  state¬ 
lessness  of  the  American  state  during  this  period.  The 
editors,  Carol  Nackenoff  and  Julie  Novkov,  make  their 
own  case  for  turning  to  a  perhaps  over-tilled  era  by  ask¬ 
ing,  “What,  if  anything,  makes  the  Progressive  Era  dis¬ 
tinctive  when  we  think  about  statebuilding?”  (p.  3). 

The  seven  diverse  chapters  use  the  Progressive  Era  as 
a  platform  to  show  that  American  state  building  was  not 
a  direct  or  sequential  process  that  emerged  “top  down” 
from  national  state-based  actors  or  institutions,  such  as 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  and  the  national  bureau¬ 
cracy,  or  national  political  parties.  Rather,  state  building 
in  the  U.S.  was  a  more  nonlinear  and  dynamic  process. 
This  volume  makes  the  case  for  a  clear  alternative  state 
building  narrative  that  bears  strong  links  to  William  J. 
Novak’s  argument  of  a  well-regulated  society  rooted  in 
local  and  state  governance  structures. 

Collectively  the  work  reveals  several  reasons  for  why 
these  actors  and  ideologies  have  been  overlooked;  and, 
for  the  marginalization  of  what  the  editors  argue  were 
the  “crucial  sites  of  statebuilding”  (p.  1).  First,  many  of 
these  activities  were  engaged  in  by  groups  such  as  mid¬ 
dle-class  white  women,  white  male  southern  newspaper 
editors,  and  others  who  were  at  the  margins  of  the 
American  “state  of  courts  and  parties”  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  century  (p.  5).  Secondly,  the 
authors  argue  that  the  overlooking  of  some  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  and  actors  was  also  due  to  the  locations  of  their 
activism  within  the  “shifting  boundaries  between  public 
and  private”  (p.  1),  such  as  the  regulation  of  marriages 
of  formerly  enslaved  African  Americans  or  Mormon  po¬ 
lygamists.  Finally,  these  state-building  activities  have  been 
underappreciated  as  they  took  place  alongside  of,  but 
more  often  distinctively  apart  from,  the  national  state. 

As  a  result  of  their  marginalization,  these  peculiar 
forms  and  sites  of  American  state  building  did  not  fit 
the  heavily  structuralist  and  Weberian-infused  notions 
of  “stateness”  embraced  by  early  APD  scholars,  thus 
they  were  not  incorporated  into  a  broader  APD  litera¬ 
ture.  In  Statebuilding  from  the  Margins,  by  recognizing 
the  depth  and  complexity  of  a  diverse  range  of  state¬ 
building  activities,  the  contributors  decisively  reject  a 
“structurally  based  vision  of  development,”  in  favor  of 
approaches  that  emphasize  ambiguity  and  non-linearity 
(p.  3).  Drawing  heavily  from  the  work  of  Elisabeth  S. 
Clemens  (as  well  as  Brian  Balogh  and  William  J. 
Novak),  the  collection  envisions  the  American  state 
more  as  a  “Rube  Goldberg”-like  assemblage  than  as  a 
well-oiled  machine.  For  example,  one  could  argue  that 
Marek  D.  Steedman’s  chapter  on  the  Atlanta  Riots,  Jim 
Crow,  and  the  rise  of  prohibition  in  Georgia,  Susan  J. 
Pearson  and  Kimberly  K.  Smith’s  exploration  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  animal  welfare  state,  and  Ann-Marie  Szy- 
manski’s  chapter  on  the  emergence  of  centralized 
governance  of  wildlife  protection,  are  seemingly  wildly 
disparate.  Yet  what  connects  these  essays  is  the  thor¬ 
ough  job  that  Nackenoff  and  Novkov  have  done  in  care¬ 
fully  linking  them  together. 

The  volume’s  embrace  of  complexity  and  nonlinearity 
is  important,  as  it  also  decisively  pushes  back  against 


what  the  editors  argue  is  a  key  belief  about  the 
Progressive-Era  American  state:  that  it  was  ruled  by 
partisanship  rather  than  governance.  This  work  develops 
a  more  nuanced  interpretation  of  that  era,  but  it  also 
provides  an  important  insight  about  the  analytical  dan¬ 
gers  of  assuming  a  separation  of  governance  from  parti¬ 
sanship.  On  a  broader  level,  these  chapters  push  back 
against  a  wider  assumption  of  the  American  state-build¬ 
ing  literature  that  in  the  absence  of  national  state-level 
activity,  considerations  of  governance  can  be  put  into  a 
state  of  abeyance.  This  collection  shows  that  state  build¬ 
ing  and  governance  is  always  a  continuous  process.  Gov¬ 
ernance  always  happens.  We  can  see  this  critical 
synthesis  in  Kathleen  S.  Sullivan  and  Patricia  Strach’s 
chapter  on  municipal  waste  collection  and,  in  Nackenoff 
and  Sullivan’s  on  the  emergence  of  Chicago’s  juvenile 
court  system.  In  each  case,  the  particularities  of  local 
partisanship  played  a  key  role  in  shaping  the  state  for¬ 
mation  that  would  diffuse  across  the  multiple  venues  of 
state  authority. 

Second,  these  chapters  as  well  as  the  others  demon¬ 
strate  the  various  and  at  times  muddled  transition  in 
governance  during  the  Progressive  Era  from  localized, 
society-centered  regulation  to  state-centered  and  often 
centralized  governance.  Again,  the  scholars  note  that 
this  transformation  was  not  a  linear  or  straightforward 
one.  State  actors,  more  often  than  not,  “piggy-backed” 
on  administrative  capacity  as  well  as  reformist  fervor  of 
these  localized  actors  long  after  centralization  of  author¬ 
ity  could  have  taken  place.  This  “piggy-backing”  can  go 
beyond  the  most  visible  in  the  case  of  developing  a 
cadre  of  administrative  personnel  and  professional  net¬ 
works  to  populate  these  new  sites  of  state  activity.  As 
James  L.  Greer  shows  in  his  discussion  of  BHA,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  conception  and  definitions  of  what  a  “better 
home”  meant,  ranging  from  zoning  and  racial  covenants 
to  the  placement  of  kitchens  and  bathrooms,  proved  to 
be  decisive  in  shaping  the  American  housing  sector.  The 
adoption  of  BHA  standards  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  via  its  underwriting  standards 
demonstrated  how  actors  on  the  margins  may  decisively 
shape  the  content  of  state  activity  through  their  own  ac¬ 
tivities  and  ideologies. 

While  the  volume  contributes  to  the  field  of  APD,  it 
also  adds  to  the  broader  field  of  American  political  his¬ 
tory  by  linking  a  disparate  set  of  historical  analyses  that 
may  have  been  “siloed”  across  subfields  such  as  urban, 
race,  gender,  bureaucracy,  animal  rights,  children,  and 
southern  history.  Nonetheless,  much  of  the  language 
and  scholarly  references  within  the  book  situates  it 
within  the  American  political  development  camp.  This 
collection  is  perhaps  a  missed  opportunity  to  speak  to  a 
broader  audience  and  to  pull  together  subfields  that  are 
rarely  in  conversation  with  each  other.  Readers  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  understand  what  terms  like  “the  state”  or 
“state  capacity”  means;  there  are  also  assumptions 
that  readers  can  understand  the  analytical  consequences 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  concept  of  capacity.  To  a 
nonspecialist,  why  is  lack  of  capacity  important?  Why 
should  they  care?  Additionally,  although  the  volume 
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emphasizes  the  marginality  of  these  activities  from  na¬ 
tional  institutional  structures,  the  bulk  of  the  actors  and 
organizations  engaged  in  state-building  activities  exam¬ 
ined  occupied  relatively  privileged  places  in  Progressive 
Era  society.  Thus,  the  analysis  and  narrative  focus  is 
largely  on  the  white  women  (and  men)  as  actors  rather 
than  as  objects  of  state-building  processes.  Nonetheless, 
the  book  works  on  other  levels  as  well.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  a  well-crafted  edited  volume  is  that  it  gath¬ 
ers  a  set  of  critiques  and  bodies  of  evidence  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  distributed  across  journals  and  other 
publications.  As  a  result,  the  coherence  and  overall 
strength  of  Statebuilding  from  the  Margins’  counter-de¬ 
velopmental  narrative  would  have  been  lost  because  of 
this  dispersal.  This  is  why  the  whole  volume  is  stronger 
than  its  individual  parts.  Statebuilding  from  the  Margins 
poses  a  bold  challenge  for  those  grappling  with  the 
question  of  who  or  what  built  the  American  state. 

This  collection  reflects  a  needed  and  largely  admira¬ 
ble  attempt  to  show  that  during  the  Progressive  Era,  a 
key  moment  of  American  state  building,  the  state-build¬ 
ing  process  was  far  more  contested  and  more  unsettled. 
In  its  focus  on  the  motivations  of  the  actors,  particularly 
on  the  role  of  ideology  as  well  as  the  raced,  gendered, 
and  classed  nature  of  their  mobilizations  and  arguments, 
the  chapters  push  decisively  back  against  a  view  of  state 
development  as  rationalist  enterprise.  Movements  like 
prohibition  or  campaigns  against  animal  cruelty  as  they 
made  the  transition  from  the  margins  of  the  state  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  politics,  in  turn  transformed 
state  capacities.  People,  beliefs,  and  movements  make 
the  state;  Statebuilding  from  the  Margins  does  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  reminding  us  of  those  multiple  paths  of  cau¬ 
sation. 

Kimberley  S.  Johnson 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

Ajay  K.  Mehrotra.  Making  the  Modem  American  Fiscal 
State:  Law,  Politics,  and  the  Rise  of  Progressive  Taxation, 
1877-1929.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
2013.  Pp.  xvi,  429.  $90.00. 

During  the  1910s  a  dramatic  transformation  in  United 
States  public  finance  occurred.  From  nothing  in  1913, 
by  1920  progressive  income  taxes,  replacing  customs  and 
excise  taxes,  became  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
federal  government  revenue.  Ajay  K.  Mehrotra  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  sweeping  history  of  this  revolution  in  U.S.  public 
finance,  which  made  the  modern  American  fiscal  state, 
“a  new  fiscal  polity”  that  reallocated  tax  burdens  from 
poor  to  rich,  transformed  the  U.S.  federal  government’s 
administrative  and  bureaucratic  capacities,  and  pro¬ 
moted  “a  new  social  democratic  sense  of  citizenship” 
(p.  8).  Focused  on  tax  policy,  the  book  is  nonetheless 
lively  and  wide-ranging,  drawing  from  intellectual  his¬ 
tory,  legal  history,  and  political  history.  Making  the  Mod¬ 
em  American  Fiscal  State:  Law,  Politics,  and  the  Rise  of 
Progressive  Taxation,  1877-1929  will  be  essential  reading 
for  U.S.  historians,  historians  of  other  modern  fiscal 
states,  and  anyone  interested  in  the  historical  roots  of 


contemporary  political  debates  about  wealth,  power, 
and  inequality. 

The  “great  transformation  in  American  public  fi¬ 
nance,”  Mehrotra  writes,  “was  led  by  a  conceptual  revo¬ 
lution”  (p.  9).  At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
paying  taxes  transformed  from  a  “benefit,”  the  price 
paid  for  government  services,  to  an  obligation  to  one’s 
fellow  citizens,  based  upon  one’s  “ability  to  pay.”  This 
overarching  conceptual  focus  explains  why  Mehrotra 
starts  the  book  in  1877,  when  “benefits  theory”  ruled, 
infused  by  Victorian  notions  of  atomistic  individualism 
and  laissez-faire  political  economy  and  constitutionalism. 
“Benefits  theory”  legitimated  a  fiscal  state  funded  by  a 
regressive  patchwork  of  customs  duties  and  alcohol  and 
tobacco  excise  taxes  at  the  federal  government  and  a 
spotty  system  of  property  taxation  at  the  state  level. 

Late-nineteenth-century  industrialization  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  inequalities  that  issued  from  it  undermined  the 
force  of  “benefits  theory.”  Democratic  social  move¬ 
ments,  from  the  Populists  to  the  Progressives,  called  for 
a  new  fiscal  state,  premised  upon  a  more  egalitarian  in¬ 
come  tax.  Still,  no  “teleological  march  of  democratic 
egalitarianism”  (p.  27),  an  interpretation  Mehrotra  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  own  against,  can  be  presumed.  What 
drove  change  was  the  writing  of  a  new  social  contract,  a 
conceptual  and  ethical  reconfiguration  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  state  and  citizen. 

Mehrotra  puts  on  center  stage  a  group  of  German- 
trained,  progressive  economists,  men  such  as  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman,  Henry  Carter  Adams,  and  Richard  T.  Ely, 
familiar  figures  to  students  of  the  period.  He  under¬ 
scores  their  tireless  intellectual  and  policy  spadework, 
which  reimagined  taxation  as  an  issue  of  “‘fairness,’” 
premised  upon  the  property-owner’s  “‘ability  to  pay’” 
(pp.  9-10).  Even  in  the  face  of  setbacks,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  1895  ruling  that  an  income  tax  was  un¬ 
constitutional  being  the  most  daunting,  these  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  argue  that  the  progressive  taxation  of  incomes, 
profits,  and  inheritances  was  a  matter  of  “justice.” 

The  conceptual  argument  set  the  foundation.  But  new 
tax  ideas  had  yet  to  achieve  legal  and  political  success. 
In  the  wake  of  the  turn-of-the-twentieth-century  wave  of 
corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  American  tax  refor¬ 
mers  exploited  popular  anxieties  about  runaway  corpo¬ 
rate  power.  Only  in  this  context,  Mehrotra  argues,  were 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  made  income  taxation  constitutional,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Revenue  Act  of  1913,  which  permanently  rein¬ 
troduced  a  federal  income  tax,  possible.  Mehrotra’s 
focus  on  corporations  is  one  of  the  more  original  aspects 
of  the  book.  It  veers  him  close  to  another  alternate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  modern  fiscal  state,  the  “corporate-lib¬ 
eral”  thesis.  But  Mehrotra  sees  more  genuinely 
democratic  potential  in  the  fiscal  revolution  than  most 
proponents  of  the  “corporate-liberal”  interpretation. 

The  final  piece  of  the  puzzle  was  administrative  im¬ 
plementation.  A  new  cast  of  characters,  “Wall  Street 
lawyers  turned  entrepreneurial  bureaucrats,”  appear 
(p.  33).  During  World  War  I,  corporate  lawyers  like  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Ballantine  and  Daniel  C.  Roper,  far  less  known 
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to  historians,  entered  the  Treasury  Department  and, 
enforcing  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1917,  forged  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  bureaucratic  capacities.  Aided  by  war¬ 
time  emergency,  their  knowledge  of  the  tax-relevant 
accounting  information  produced  by  large  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  proved  vital.  A  final  chapter  demonstrates 
that  despite  the  Coolidge  administration’s  successful  re¬ 
duction  of  top  marginal  rates  during  the  1920s,  by  then 
the  fiscal  revolution  was  irreversible. 

What  were  the  lasting  consequences?  U.S.  tax  policy, 
when  compared  at  least  with  Western  European  fiscal 
systems,  emerges  as  particularly  obsessed  with  personal 
and  corporate  income  taxation.  That  makes  for  a  mixed 
legacy.  The  fiscal  revolution  was  a  “qualified  success” 
(p.  20).  Tax  policy  became  more  progressive  but  Ameri¬ 
cans’  fixation  on  income  trapped  it  in  a  divisive  politics 
of  redistribution  (perhaps  the  conceptual  revolution  was 
not  complete?)  and  forecloses  to  this  day  other,  perhaps 
more  efficient  and  egalitarian,  tax  policies.  Mehrotra 
thus  successfully  connects  the  history  of  a  century  ago 
with  recent  debates  about  fiscal  policy  and  economic  in¬ 
equality.  For  students  of  U.S.  tax  policy,  this  is  required 
reading. 

Mehrotra  has  written  a  compelling  book  with  a  lucid 
and  forceful  argument,  which  benefits  from  his  judicious 
temperament.  Others  might  balance  the  forces  at  hand 
differently.  Perhaps  the  Populists,  rather  than  university 
professors  or  corporate  lawyers,  deserve  more  credit  for 
putting  income  taxation  at  the  center  of  U.S.  political 
economy.  Mehrotra  views  the  Great  War  as  more  cata¬ 
lyst  than  cause,  but  perhaps  wars,  first  and  foremost, 
make  fiscal  states  (which  are  always  fiscal-military 
states).  Even  then,  perhaps  World  War  II,  not  World 
War  I,  was  the  true  fiscal  watershed.  Meanwhile,  those 
more  concerned  with  welfare  than  warfare  might  em¬ 
phasize  the  political  legitimacy  of  revenue  expenditure, 
rather  than  generation.  Regardless,  any  student  of  these 
subjects  will  be  indebted  to  Mehrotra’s  rich  analysis. 
This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  bears  the  mark  of  a  long 
gestation — that  was  worth  it. 

Jonathan  Levy 

Princeton  University 

* 

J.  D.  Zahniser  and  Amelia  R.  Fry.  Alice  Paul:  Claiming 
Power.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix, 
395.  $34.95. 

The  gestation  period  for  researching  and  writing  this 
book  has  been  a  long  one.  Amelia  R.  Fry,  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  oral  history,  interviewed  Alice  Paul  in  1972 
and  1973  for  the  Suffragist  Oral  History  Project 
(Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Bancroft  Library,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley).  After  Fry  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.  in  the  early  1980s,  she  continued  her 
research  using  the  Paul  papers  as  well  as  materials  held 
by  the  National  Woman’s  Party  (NWP),  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Smithsonian.  Travel  to  Great  Britain 
provided  her  with  insight  into  Paul’s  early  suffrage 
work.  By  2005  her  biography  of  Paul  was  unfinished  and 
her  health  was  failing.  Before  she  died  in  2009,  J.  D. 


Zahniser,  an  independent  scholar,  agreed  to  complete 
the  book  using  Fry’s  draft  and  research  files.  The  result, 
Alice  Paul:  Claiming  Power,  is  a  biography  that  covers 
the  period  from  Paul’s  birth  until  the  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920. 

Paul  was  born  on  January  11,  1885,  on  her  family’s 
farm  near  Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  Her  parents  were 
Quakers  who  provided  her  with  an  excellent  education. 
After  graduating  from  Swarthmore  College,  Paul 
worked  at  the  College  Settlement  House  in  New  York 
City  while  she  attended  classes  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy.  Her  experience  in  New  York  convinced 
her  that  settlement  work  was  not  effective  in  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Paul  enrolled  in  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906.  With  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  hand  and  her  mother’s  prom¬ 
ise  of  financial  support,  Paul  left  Philadelphia  for  En¬ 
gland  to  continue  her  education  at  the  Woodbrooke 
Center,  run  by  the  Quakers  in  Birmingham.  While  she 
was  there,  she  heard  Christabel  Pankhurst  speak  on  the 
subject  of  woman’s  suffrage.  Drawn  to  the  movement, 
Paul  participated  in  a  suffrage  parade  in  London  in 
June  1908,  joined  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political 
Union  (WSPU),  and  enrolled  in  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Paul’s  suffrage  work  in  England  and  Scotland  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  practical  experience  in  political  organiz¬ 
ing  and  an  appreciation  of  the  role  that  parades, 
demonstrations,  cross-country  automobile  tours,  hunger 
strikes,  and  silent  protests  could  play  in  advancing  an 
unpopular  political  cause.  After  being  arrested  for  her 
suffrage  activities  and  force  fed,  she  returned  home  a 
celebrity,  well  versed  in  the  art  of  producing  political 
spectacles.  Paul  joined  the  American  suffrage  movement 
and  re-entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  finish 
her  doctorate. 

Zahniser  and  Fry  credit  Paul  with  maintaining  the 
momentum  of  the  American  suffrage  campaign  and  in¬ 
troducing  nonviolent  political  protest  to  the  United 
States.  Paul  was  committed  to  promoting  a  federal 
woman  suffrage  amendment  so  the  leaders  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
(NAWSA)  made  her  the  chair  of  their  Congressional 
Committee  (CC).  Paul’s  first  project  was  to  organize  a 
suffrage  parade  and  pageant  in  Washington,  D.C., 
scheduled  to  coincide  with  Woodrow  Wilson’s  inaugura¬ 
tion  in  1913.  From  that  point  forward,  she  led  the  mili¬ 
tant  wing  of  the  suffrage  movement.  Under  Paul’s 
direction,  the  members  of  the  CC/Congressional  Union/ 
NWP  paraded,  demonstrated,  and  lobbied  Congress  in 
order  to  bring  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  American  political  consciousness.  When  they 
began  picketing  the  White  House,  Paul  and  some  of  her 
followers  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  force  fed. 
Undeterred,  she  ordered  a  “‘watchfire  of  freedom’”  to 
be  lit  in  Lafayette  Park  and  approved  the  plan  to  burn 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  effigy  (pp.  311-313).  In 
early  1919,  she  sent  a  “Prison  Special”  train  filled  with 
suffrage  supporters  dressed  in  prison  garb  on  a  month¬ 
long  tour  of  the  country. 
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The  general  outline  of  Paul’s  life  and  work  has  been 
documented  by  a  wide  variety  of  historians.  What  Zahn- 
iser  and  Fry  offer  are  details  that  help  make  the  story  of 
one  of  the  most  important  political  activists  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  more  complete.  Particularly  valuable  is 
their  discussion  of  the  split  between  Paul  and  the 
NAWSA  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  CU/NWP. 
Equally  insightful  is  their  analysis  of  the  role  that  racism 
played  in  the  suffrage  campaign. 

Somewhat  disappointing,  however,  is  that,  despite 
their  years  of  research,  the  picture  the  authors  paint  of 
Paul  is  no  different  than  that  of  other  historians,  who 
have  long  agreed  that  she  was  charismatic,  well-disci¬ 
plined,  single-minded,  courageous,  ambitious,  expedient, 
resourceful,  and  hardworking.  Self-revelation  was  not 
one  of  Paul’s  strong  suits.  The  result  is  that  we  still 
know  very  little  about  her  personal  relationships  with 
the  women  she  worked  with  for  so  many  years.  As  in 
the  case  of  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  Paul  was  clearly 
willing  to  exploit  women’s  health,  enthusiasm,  wealth, 
and  connections,  to  advance  her  cause.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Paul  gave  any  thought  to  her  col¬ 
leagues  as  people  with  needs  of  their  own.  When  Lucy 
Burns,  her  longtime  ally,  announced  her  intention  to  re¬ 
tire  from  suffrage  work  in  1916,  for  example,  Paul  dis¬ 
missed  her  as  having  never  been  truly  committed. 

While  this  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  American  suffrage,  it  covers  only  the  first  part 
of  Paul’s  life.  Scholars  must  wait  for  an  equally  detailed 
study  of  Paul’s  very  long  post-suffrage  career. 

Sylvia  D.  Hoffert 

Texas  A&M  University 

Claire  Goldstene.  The  Struggle  for  America’s  Promise: 
Equal  Opportunity  at  the  Dawn  of  Corporate  Capital. 
Jackson:  University  Press  of  Mississippi,  2014.  Pp.  xv, 
248.  $60.00. 

As  noted  in  one  of  the  reader’s  blurbs  on  the  back 
cover,  this  book  seems  rather  timely.  In  the  economic 
recovery  that  has  followed  the  Great  Recession  of  2008- 
2009,  corporate  profits  seem  to  have  rebounded  more 
heartily  than  have  employment  figures  and  wages,  recall¬ 
ing  the  late  nineteenth  century  when  the  rise  of  corpo¬ 
rate  America  made  millionaires  of  a  select  few  and 
paupers  of  many.  In  2013,  the  Credit  Suisse  Global 
Wealth  Databook  reported  that  75  percent  of  the  wealth 
in  the  United  States  was  owned  by  10  percent  of  the 
population;  in  1890,  according  to  The  Struggle  for  Amer¬ 
ica  ’s  Promise:  Equal  Opportunity  at  the  Dawn  of  Corpo¬ 
rate  Capital,  73  percent  of  the  nation’s  wealth  was  held 
by  10  percent  of  the  population.  Indeed,  the  Gilded 
Age  marks  the  era  in  U.S.  history  during  which  such 
sharp  disparities  in  wealth  first  emerged;  the  number  of 
millionaires  in  the  nation,  Claire  Goldstene  reports,  rose 
from  300  in  1860  to  approximately  4,000  in  1892  (p.  6). 
Meanwhile,  most  American  factory  workers  in  the  early 
1890s  earned  less  than  $800  a  year,  less  than,  in  modern 
parlance,  an  adequate  living  wage  (p.  11).  This  state  of 
affairs  led  many  social  commentators — and  workers — to 


express  doubt  about  whether  the  cherished  American 
notion  of  equal  opportunity  “could  .  .  .  exist  amid  such 
concentrated  power”  (p.  13).  “The  ideology  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  and,  along  with  it,  America’s  exceptionalism,” 
writes  Goldstene,  “seemed  like  chimera”  (p.  15). 

After  explaining  the  emergence  of  this  problem  in  the 
first  chapter,  Goldstene  devotes  each  of  the  remaining 
chapters  to  a  significant  leader  or  group  of  leaders  who 
proposed  solutions.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  Gold¬ 
stene  contends  has  been  inaccurately  portrayed  by  histo¬ 
rians  as  conservative  and  accommodationist,  focused 
upon  landownership  and  craft  and  business  entrepre¬ 
neurship  as  ways  for  “blacks  to  claim  their  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  political  and  social  rights”  (p.  32).  The  Knights 
of  Labor  looked  to  cooperatively  run  enterprises  as  a 
way  to  “reinvigorate  the  promises  of  equal  opportunity” 
for  laborers  (p.  47).  Emma  Goldman  “hoped  to  aban¬ 
don  the  competition  and  unequal  economic  results  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  idea  of  equal  opportunity  in  exchange  for 
an  expansive  vision  of  human  development  beyond  the 
limits  of  material  want”  (pp.  73-74).  As  workers’  hopes 
of  becoming  master  craftsmen  became  increasingly  less 
realistic,  Samuel  Gompers  “helped  lead  trade  unionists 
toward  a  revised  view  of  opportunity  that  focused  on 
greater  leisure  and  consumption  realized  through 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages”  (p.  100).  Business  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  National  Civic  Federation  tried 
“to  shift  the  meaning  of  opportunity  from  entrepreneur- 
ism  to  advancement  within  industry  through  internal 
promotion  or  expanded  stock  ownership,  or  through 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours”  (p.  124).  Finally,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bellamy,  author  of  the  enormously  popular  novel 
Looking  Backward:  2000-1887  (1887),  posited  “a  reas¬ 
sessment  of  the  meaning  of  opportunity”  that  focused 
on  the  freedom  to  achieve  the  fulfillment  of  one’s  indi¬ 
vidual  creativity  rather  than  economic  success  (p.  167). 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Bellamy,  Goldstene 
notes  that  in  the  twentieth  century,  American  reformers 
turned  increasingly  to  the  state  to  create  and  protect 
conditions  essential  for  equal  opportunity.  For  instance, 
workplace  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender, 
ethnicity,  religion,  age,  and  sexual  orientation  became  il¬ 
legal;  public  education  improved  and  became  more  ac¬ 
cessible;  and,  of  course,  governmentally  guaranteed 
minimum  wages  and  health  care  have  continued  to 
make  advancements  amid  much  hostile  opposition. 
Goldstene  concludes  by  noting  Americans’  tendencies  to 
think  of  equal  opportunity  primarily  in  economic  terms 
and  to  conflate  the  notion  of  equal  opportunity  with 
that  of  equality.  Finally,  she  suggests  that,  while  such 
notions  are  not  entirely  incorrect,  they  miss  a  larger 
point:  “emancipation  from  perpetual  economic  struggle 
broadens  the  possible  definition  of  equal  opportunity  to 
more  fully  accommodate  the  complexity  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness”  (p.  182). 

Despite  its  brevity  (182  pages  of  text),  The  Struggle  for 
America’s  Promise  is  an  ambitious  book.  Goldstene  dis¬ 
cusses  a  wide  variety  of  important  figures  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  late-nineteenth-  and  early-twentieth-century 
America,  always  in  ways  that  speak  to  the  book’s  central 
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theme.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  it  draws  upon  an 
impressive  array  of  manuscript  collections,  contempo¬ 
rary  periodicals  and  newspapers,  government  publica¬ 
tions,  and  published  primary  sources.  Although  The 
Struggle  for  America’s  Promise,  despite  its  timeliness,  is 
probably  too  challenging  for  the  general  public  (or  even 
college  students  in  a  U.S.  history  survey  course),  histo¬ 
rians  of  America’s  Gilded  Age  and  Progressive  Era  and 
American  labor  and  economics  would  all  do  well  to 
read  it. 

Matthew  Hild 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Eric  C.  Nystrom.  Seeing  Underground:  Maps,  Models, 
and  Mining  Engineering  in  America.  Reno:  University  of 
Nevada  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  301.  $39.95. 

In  all  of  the  mining  offices  and  archives  I  have  visited, 
the  mine  maps  have  always  remained  an  intriguing  mys¬ 
tery,  but  a  mystery  nevertheless.  Old  mine  offices  are 
jammed  with  rolled  up  maps  of  oilskin  and  paper,  both 
hand  drawn  and  in  blueprint.  Oddly  labeled  tags  hang 
off  of  them.  Each  mine  map  is  dense  with  information, 
but  what  to  do  with  it?  What  do  the  symbols  mean? 

Eric  C.  Nystrom  has  written  a  history  of  these  under¬ 
ground  maps,  of  their  meanings,  how  they  were  drawn, 
how  engineers  and  lawyers  made  use  of  them,  and  how 
historians  can  make  sense  of  them.  In  doing  so  he  has 
opened  a  new  world  of  visual  culture  and  archival  sour¬ 
ces  that  scholars  have  largely  dismissed.  We  owe  him  a 
scholarly  debt  for  showing  their  value.  If  other  scholars 
follow  his  lead,  we  may  thank  him  one  day  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  of  industrial  visual  culture,  of  the  history  of  how 
vernacular  workplaces  became  formal.  There  is  a  history 
to  the  relationship  between  mines,  machinery,  factories, 
and  formal  design. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Nystrom  begins 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  with  mine 
maps,  and  ends  in  western  silver  mines  and  three-di¬ 
mensional  models  designed  to  show  layers  of  workings. 
In  particular,  he  demonstrates  how  the  vivid  visual  rhe¬ 
toric  of  these  brightly  colored  models  made  subtle  legal 
and  geological  distinctions  seem  more  real  to  judges  in 
courtrooms  than  they  may  have  been  in  science  or  in  re¬ 
ality. 

In  the  anthracite  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  mine 
maps  were  initially  of  little  purpose.  Mines  started  out 
relatively  close  to  the  surface  and  master  miners  kept  all 
of  the  maps  they  needed  in  their  heads.  As  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Reading  Railroad  began  to  rationalize  and  in¬ 
tensify  the  industry  in  the  Schuylkill  region  in  the  1870s 
and  workings  became  larger  and  went  further  under¬ 
ground,  maps  became  more  important.  The  more  highly 
capitalized  anthracite  industry  in  this  area  began  to  pio¬ 
neer  the  development  of  highly  accurate  mapping  tech¬ 
niques  that  included  elevations  and  geological 
information.  At  first,  they  transferred  skills  and  tools 
from  surface  surveyors,  but  by  the  1870s  they  began  to 
develop  techniques  for  keeping  track  of  elevation  as 
well  as  horizontal  boundaries. 


Nystrom’s  focus  on  this  one  small  section  of  industri¬ 
alism  illuminates  connections  with  other  industries.  As 
he  shows,  mining  engineers  were  aided  by  the  precise 
information  regarding  distance  above  sea  level  kept  by 
canal  and  railroad  builders.  Maps  also  permitted  man¬ 
agers  to  keep  closer  track  of  coal  miners. 

Three-dimensional  models  of  mines  served  the  func¬ 
tions  of  maps.  And  in  the  case  of  models  that  extended 
above  ground  to  show  green  grass,  well-lit  workshops, 
and  orderly  homes  for  workers,  they  burnished  the  im¬ 
age  of  mine  operators  who  were  accused  of  promoting 
hellish  working  conditions.  The  models  portrayed  an 
idealized  world. 

In  a  fascinating  story  regarding  the  development  of 
silver  mining,  Nystrom  tells  the  story  of  dueling  three-di¬ 
mensional  models.  Federal  law  at  the  time  sought  to  re¬ 
ward  the  prospector  who  first  found  the  claim.  In  the 
crazy  quilt  of  small-land-area  claims  prevalent  at  the 
start  of  the  industry,  prospectors  had  the  right  to  follow 
a  vein  of  silver  ore  from  the  initial  strike  to  its  end. 
Even  if  the  vein  crossed  over  the  surface  borders  of 
neighboring  claims,  the  original  prospector  retained 
ownership.  Such  claims  depended  on  subtle  geological 
distinctions  between  the  composition  of  different  kinds 
of  rocks,  often  invisible  to  the  untrained  eye.  In  later 
years  as  the  industry  became  highly  capitalized  and 
large-scale  corporations  bought  up  neighboring  claims, 
this  law  became  a  largely  obsolete  relic  of  an  earlier  era. 
But  early  in  the  history  of  North  American  silver  min¬ 
ing,  these  models  played  an  essential  role  in  giving  sub¬ 
stance  to  abstract  geological  concepts. 

The  history  of  mine  maps  as  Nystrom  tells  it,  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  story  of  the  formalization  of  an  industry.  So 
much  of  the  organization  of  early  industrialism  took 
place  in  the  vernacular  of  skilled  workers  and  self- 
trained  engineers.  We  need  more  histories  like 
Nystrom’s  that  show  the  transition  from  informal  to  for¬ 
mally  engineered,  planned  spaces.  This  line  of  inquiry 
permits  him  to  see  mines  from  a  new  perspective,  and 
this  perspective  makes  this  book  worth  reading,  if  only 
to  show  the  history  of  how  engineers  sought  to  lift  our 
gaze  from  the  messy  workings,  labor  conflicts,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  end  points  of  mine  products  to  an  ideal  vision 
of  mines  as  neat,  legal  abstractions. 

What  was  the  point  of  these  visual  representations?  It 
was  to  more  precisely  measure  the  extent  of  workings 
and  property  in  an  age  that  worshipped  measurement. 
But  as  Nystrom  shows,  such  elements  of  visual  culture 
also  served  to  make  a  case  for  specific  geological  argu¬ 
ments  and  property  lines,  and  to  imply  more  order  than 
what  truly  existed.  The  history  here  is  in  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  neatly  measured  maps  and  the  far  less  neat  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  world  that  lay  below. 

There  is  a  significant  story  to  be  told  here  of  indus¬ 
trial  technology  and  of  visual  culture.  Nystrom  has  iden¬ 
tified  an  important  aspect  of  the  history  to  mining  and 
of  industrialism  that  we  need  to  know  more  about.  The 
book  would  benefit  from  more  engagement  with  what 
Nystrom  means  by  the  history  of  visual  culture.  His  in¬ 
sights  on  this  issue  are  important  because  the  visual 
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culture  he  describes  valued  some  aspects  of  the  disor¬ 
derly,  real  world  below,  and  hid  others. 

Andrew  B.  Arnold 

Kutztown  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Derek  R.  Everett.  Creating  the  American  West:  Boun¬ 
daries  and  Borderlands.  Norman:  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xv,  302.  $29.95. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  making  of  the  American 
map  than  first  meets  the  eye.  Derek  R.  Everett  has 
made  this  clear  in  his  engaging,  thoughtful,  and  well-re- 
searched  book,  Creating  the  American  West:  Boundaries 
and  Borderlands.  State  boundaries  have  been  established 
for  a  long  while,  even  in  the  western  United  States,  so  it 
is  easy  to  overlook  the  competitive  jostling,  negotiating, 
and  debate  that  went  into  their  creation.  This  volume 
reviews  the  importance  of  state  boundaries  in  American 
history  and  outlines  the  key  events  and  processes  that 
led  to  their  legal  demarcation. 

The  introduction  calls  for  a  serious  consideration  of 
state  boundary  history  due  to  the  numerous  implications 
that  size,  shape,  and  physical  location — residing  in  one 
jurisdiction  or  another — imply.  Personal  identity,  law 
enforcement,  political  sectionalism,  economic  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  settlement  processes  all  come  into  play.  Ever¬ 
ett  explains  and  contrasts  the  different  philosophies 
between  dividing  the  land  using  geographic  features 
(such  as  rivers  and  mountains)  versus  using  geometric 
lines. 

Following  the  introduction,  Everett  summarizes  the 
history  of  boundary  making  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  The  settlement  history  during  this  period  is  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  political  lines  that  were  placed 
upon  the  map.  I  appreciated  Everett’s  explanation  of 
the  complicated  implications  of  the  “Sea  to  Sea”  colo¬ 
nial  land  grants,  which  extended  claims  much  farther 
West  than  the  colonies  had  the  ability  to  effectively  gov¬ 
ern.  Also  of  interest  was  the  development  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  and  constitutional  provisions  that  guided  the 
expansion  of  state  lines  east  of  the  Appalachians,  be¬ 
yond  the  more  settled  territory  of  the  original  states. 

With  the  overview  and  the  precedent  of  eastern  state 
boundary  making  documented,  Everett  moves  across 
the  Mississippi  River  to  provide  the  background  for  his 
more  detailed  case  studies  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
Everett  points  out  the  influence  of  the  earlier  boundary 
decisions  made  in  the  East  on  the  division  of  the  newly 
added  Louisiana  Purchase.  This  huge  territory  meant 
new  and  complicated  opportunities  for  demarcating  ad¬ 
ditional  states.  The  competition  between  state  proposals 
was  seemingly  continuous.  The  results  from  Louisiana 
northward  were  interesting  combinations  of  geometric 
and  river-based  lines  that  encompassed  budding  centers 
of  settlement.  Everett  also  explores  the  impact  of  the 
competition  between  slave  and  free  states  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  new  political  units. 

Next  comes  Everett’s  more  detailed  analysis  of  west¬ 
ern  boundary  making  in  six  well-chosen  case  studies 
ranging  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Dakotas  on 


the  north,  and  California/Nevada  and  western  Arkansas 
on  the  south.  These  give  a  useful  historical  cross  section 
of  state  boundary  decisions  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
West.  Historical  precedent,  politics,  ethnic  conflict,  and 
geographical  realities  are  all  considered  in  these  chap¬ 
ters.  The  recurring  themes  of  conflict  or  hoped-for  co¬ 
operation  between  disparate  interests  can  be  seen  over 
and  over  again.  In  the  chapter  on  the  western  Arkansas 
boundary  it  is  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  that  were 
firmly  in  the  center  of  the  debate  with  other  settlers.  In 
the  case  of  the  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  border,  the 
question  is  how  to  divide  land  that  had  been  inhabited 
by  the  Spanish  for  hundreds  of  years  but  now  was  being 
inundated  with  Anglo  settlers.  The  Missouri-Iowa  exam¬ 
ple  pits  two  governors  and  their  territorial  interests 
against  each  other.  The  California-Nevada  boundary  il¬ 
lustrates  the  difficulty  that  the  relatively  early  admit¬ 
tance  of  California  to  the  Union  had  on  the  subsequent 
administration  of  later-settling  territory  just  beyond  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  state.  The  Oregon  Territory  chapter 
is  a  nice  treatise  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  riverine  versus 
geometric  boundaries.  Finally,  the  Dakota  story  explains 
how  extensive  negotiating  and  compromising  at  the  na¬ 
tional  and  local  levels  continued  to  be  key  to  boundary 
making  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  conclusion  argues  for  the  relevance  of 
“intranational  borderlands”  in  concert  with  the  more 
well-known  international  borderland  concept  (p.  221). 
This  discussion  on  borderlands  seems  a  bit  incongruous 
with  the  focus  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  it  is  still  inter¬ 
esting. 

What  is  particularly  valuable  in  this  book  is  the  way 
that  Everett  weaves  together  key  general  historical 
events  to  boundary-making  processes  in  related  time 
and  space.  As  a  geographer  I  also  particularly  appreci¬ 
ated  the  high-quality  maps  found  throughout  the  book. 
They  are  instrumental  in  showing  the  context,  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  results  of  boundary  decisions.  I  would  even 
ask  for  more,  such  as  in  the  Oregon  Country  and  Cali¬ 
fornia/Nevada  chapters,  where  I  felt  they  were  lacking. 

One  might  ask  if  understanding  the  history  behind 
the  marking  of  state  boundaries  is  important,  even  in 
the  cases  where  the  competing  boundary  proposals  had 
relatively  small  land  pieces  in  question  or  dispute.  I 
would  respond  that  Derek  Everett  makes  a  convincing 
argument  that  these  boundaries  are  indeed  much  more 
than  just  lines  on  a  map. 

Samuel  M.  Otterstrom 

Brigham  Young  University 

Robert  E.  Mutch.  Buying  the  Vote:  A  History  of  Cam¬ 
paign  Finance  Reform.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  363.  $34.95. 

In  2011,  comedian  and  mock-conservative  pundit  Ste¬ 
phen  Colbert  provided  a  valuable  public  service  by 
forming  a  “Super  PAC,”  a  fundraising  committee  that 
could  collect  unlimited  contributions  from  individuals, 
corporations,  and  unions  to  pay  for  “independent  ex¬ 
penditures”  related  to  political  campaigns.  Super  PACs 
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owed  their  existence  to  the  Supreme  Court’s  2010  Citi¬ 
zens  United  v.  FEC  decision.  By  forming  one  himself  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  Colbert  dramatized  both  the  dizzy¬ 
ing  details  of  campaign  finance  law  and  the  increasing 
ease  and  anonymity  with  which  massive  wealth  flows  to 
political  candidates. 

Alas,  Colbert’s  character  and  his  Super  PAC  are  no 
more,  but  fortunately  we  have  Robert  E.  Mutch’s  highly 
readable  and  deeply  researched  history  as  a  guide  to 
our  modern  predicament.  Buying  the  Vote:  A  History  of 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  helpfully  illuminates  the 
byzantine  rules  that  govern  campaign  finance — who  can 
give,  how  much,  and  to  whom;  who  can  spend,  how 
much,  and  on  what — while  keeping  its  analytical  focus 
on  the  problems  for  democratic  theory  raised  by  the 
presence  of  money  in  politics.  Mutch’s  central  conviction 
is  that  the  question  of  “where  campaign  funds  should 
come  from”  (p.  1)  bears  directly  on  one  of  political  sci¬ 
ence’s  most  essential  queries:  Who  governs? 

Buying  the  Vote  draws  primarily  on  archival  research 
into  the  funding  of  key  presidential  campaigns  from 
1896  to  the  present,  as  well  as  a  close  and  sophisticated 
reading  of  Supreme  Court  jurisprudence.  Although  a 
few  additions  would  have  improved  it — perhaps  a  table 
delineating  relevant  legislation  and  court  decisions,  and 
greater  context  for  historical  dollar  figures — the  book 
treats  a  dense  and  complicated  historical  issue  with  ad¬ 
mirable  clarity.  Indeed,  its  occasional  repetitions  actually 
provide  useful  signposts  for  Mutch’s  arguments. 

And  those  arguments  are  important,  for  Mutch  has  a 
powerful  normative  agenda  aimed  at  discrediting  how 
conservative  opponents  of  campaign  finance  restrictions 
make  use  of  history.  He  aims  to  put  the  lie  to  Justice 
Anthony  Kennedy’s  claim  that  ‘“history  and  logic’”  led 
to  the  Citizens  United  decision  (p.  185).  That  “history,” 
he  shows,  only  extended  back  to  the  1970s,  when  con¬ 
servative  legal  scholars  like  Ralph  Winter  reimagined 
the  First  Amendment  not  “to  defend  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  minorities”  but  rather  to  protect  the  speech  of  the 
politically  powerful  (p.  141).  Kennedy  erred,  Mutch  con¬ 
cludes,  because  “the  history  is  fanciful  and  the  logic  is 
ideological”  (p.  185). 

Mutch’s  narrative  adopts  a  “scandal-and-reform” 
model  to  trace  the  legislative  history  of  campaign  fi¬ 
nance  law,  primarily  at  the  federal  level.  The  story  be¬ 
gins  with  the  first  reform  wave,  launched  in  response  to 
revelations  in  1905  of  secret  donations  from  New  York 
life  insurance  companies  to  that  state’s  Republican 
Party.  That  scandal  sparked  “a  wave  of  state  and  federal 
regulation  of  life  insurance,  railroads,  utilities,  and  other 
industries”  (p.  43)  and  ultimately  led  to  the  1907  Till¬ 
man  Act,  which,  along  with  subsequent  laws,  effectively 
“banfned]  corporate  money  from  elections”  (p.  2).  That 
reform,  Mutch  argues,  aimed  explicitly  “to  protect  de¬ 
mocracy  from  the  big  corporations”  and  “prevent  the 
great  inequality  of  wealth  .  .  .  from  creating  equally 
great  political  inequality  among  citizens”  (p.  186). 

That  first  reform  movement  brought  about  real 
change.  Starting  with  the  presidential  candidates  in 
1908,  Republican  William  Howard  Taft  and  Democrat 


William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  average  size  of  corporate 
donations  decreased  and  most  candidates  voluntarily 
made  public  their  lists  of  donors,  even  without  a  formal 
enforcement  mechanism  (which  Congress  created  in  the 
1970s  through  the  Federal  Election  Commission).  This 
“self-regulation”  (p.  186)  persisted  for  more  than  50 
years,  during  which  time  the  anti-union  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  1947  extended  the  earlier  financing  restrictions  to 
also  cover  labor  unions.  Yet  even  that  conservative  law 
reflected  Progressive  Era  logic:  to  protect  against  the 
undue  influence  of  small  pockets  of  large  wealth. 

The  second  reform  movement  that  bookends  Mutch’s 
study  developed  in  the  postwar  years  and  culminated  af¬ 
ter  the  Watergate  scandal  revealed  secret  and  illegal 
campaign  donations  by  corporations  to  President  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon’s  campaign  chest.  The  resulting  laws  ce¬ 
mented  limits  on  contributions  and  expenditures, 
strengthened  disclosure  requirements,  and  inaugurated 
a  system  of  public  funding.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  ink 
dried  than  a  new — Mutch  would  say  radical — conserva¬ 
tive  opposition  coalesced  around  an  alternative  vision  of 
democracy  that  championed  individual  rights  over  egali¬ 
tarian  impulses.  In  the  final  chapters,  Mutch  persua¬ 
sively  shows  the  emergence  of  the  “unbridgeable 
ideological  gulf’  (p.  160)  between  reformers  and  conser¬ 
vatives  over  whether  the  goals  of  democracy  are  served 
by  protecting  the  rights  of  the  wealthy  to  contribute  to 
campaigns,  or  whether  they  are  imperiled. 

Good  books  leave  the  reader  wanting  more  and  help 
set  an  agenda  for  future  scholarship,  and  Mutch  has 
written  a  very  good  book.  He  takes  as  a  given  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  wealth  inherently  corrupts  politics  and  leaves  to 
future  scholars  the  task  of  demonstrating  precisely  how 
that  process  has  operated  historically  and  what  the  pol¬ 
icy  outcomes  have  been.  As  a  political  and  legal  history, 
Buying  the  Vote  has  much  to  offer  historians,  political 
scientists,  and  students  of  public  policy  who  wish  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  bewildering  world  of  campaign  fi¬ 
nance  law. 

Benjamin  C.  Waterhouse 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Laura  Dawes.  Childhood  Obesity  in  America:  Biography 
of  an  Epidemic.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  305.  $45.00. 

This  timely  book  arrives  after  decades  of  escalating 
panic  about  the  growing  number  of  overweight  children 
and  adults  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Cen¬ 
ters  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  childhood  obe¬ 
sity  has  more  than  doubled  in  children  and  quadrupled 
in  teenagers  over  the  past  30  years.  As  of  2012,  more 
than  one-third  of  children  and  adolescents  fit  the  body 
weight  index  categories  for  “overweight”  or  “obese.” 

Laura  Dawes  argues  that  our  current  alarm  about  a 
perceived  childhood  obesity  epidemic  “can  obscure  the 
fact  that  childhood  obesity  has  a  history  in  America — 
and  a  long  and  varied  one  at  that”  (p.  3).  This  book  is 
the  first  to  outline  a  complete  biography  of  how  child¬ 
hood  obesity  first  became  perceived  as  a  disease  in  need 
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of  medical  intervention  to  its  classification  as  an  epi¬ 
demic  in  modern-day  America.  In  this  regard,  Child¬ 
hood  Obesity  in  America:  Biography  of  an  Epidemic 
contributes  to  a  growing  body  of  scholarship  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  disease,  such  as  Joan  Jacobs  Brumberg’s 
history  of  anorexia  nervosa  and  Charles  Rosenberg’s 
history  of  cholera  epidemics. 

Dawes  shows  that  our  current  understanding  of  child¬ 
hood  obesity  is  a  product  of  shifting  notions  of  child¬ 
hood  health  and  illness.  Part  I  of  the  book  begins  with 
the  observation  that  until  the  early  twentieth  century, 
Western  culture  considered  a  chubby  child  to  be  a 
happy  and  healthy  child.  Two  developments  in  pediatric 
medicine  caused  fatness  in  children  to  be  classified  as  a 
disease:  first  was  the  belief  that  height  and  weight  were 
significant  indicators  of  overall  health;  and  second  was 
the  development  of  standardized  height  and  weight  ta¬ 
bles  against  which  children  could  be  compared  and 
judged  as  either  “normal”  or  “diseased.”  During  the 
early  years  of  these  developments,  physicians,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  philanthropic  organizations  were 
concerned  mainly  with  underweight  and  malnourished 
children,  based  on  the  assumption  that  slightly  plump 
children  were  more  resistant  to  childhood  illnesses. 
These  beliefs  created  various  interventions  such  as  child 
nutrition  programs  and  free  clinics  to  address  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  underweight  children.  The  culmination  of  these 
programs  was  the  wildly  popular  “Better  Baby”  contests 
in  the  1910s  and  1920s  that  popularized  the  notion  that 
the  best  “specimens”  (p.  35)  were  “plump  and  perfect” 
(p.  37).  By  the  1930s,  however,  changing  ideals  of  adult 
body  size  in  favor  of  slenderness  led  childhood  corpu¬ 
lence  to  be  categorized  as  a  disease  that  required  medi¬ 
cal  intervention. 

In  part  II  Dawes  describes  the  various  explanations 
for  and  solutions  to  childhood  obesity  that  have 
emerged  over  the  past  century.  Most  interventions,  in¬ 
cluding  diet  drugs,  psychotherapy,  fat  camps,  and  bariat¬ 
ric  surgery,  were  in  keeping  with  the  individualized 
approach  to  public  health  that  prevailed  during  much  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  focused  on  changing  the  body 
and  behavior  of  the  individual  child.  Only  recently,  says 
Dawes,  have  public  health  experts  and  activists  ad¬ 
dressed  external  factors  that  contribute  to  the  expanding 
girth  of  American  children.  Efforts  to  combat  those  fac¬ 
tors  include  attempts  to  ban  advertising  of  sugary  drinks, 
lawsuits  against  fast  food  restaurants  and  junk  food 
manufacturers,  and  First  Lady  Michelle  Obama’s  Let’s 
Move  initiative. 

By  tracing  the  biography  of  this  complex  childhood 
disease,  Dawes  hopes  to  shape  public  policy  toward  the 
obesity  epidemic  by  picking  out  the  historical  “pivot 
points  that  can  suggest  new  ways  of  thinking,  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  attack”  (p.  213).  Dawes  does  an  excellent  job  of 
showing  how  approaches  to  childhood  obesity  are  as 
much  a  product  of  social  values  as  they  are  of  medical 
knowledge  and  scientific  advances.  She  convincingly 
challenges  standard  notions  of  scientific  progress,  argu¬ 
ing  that  “[i]t  is  not  that  ‘better’  or  more  correct  ideas 
about  childhood  obesity  replaced  earlier,  less  correct 


ones,  but  rather  that  each  new  idea  joined  a  melange  of 
existing  ones”  (p.  3). 

However,  Dawes  could  have  more  fully  interrogated 
the  very  concept  that  childhood  obesity  is  truly  an  “epi¬ 
demic”  in  the  same  sense  as  childhood  scourges  such  as 
polio.  Dawes  briefly  describes  the  fat  acceptance  move¬ 
ment’s  “health  at  every  size”  philosophy  (p.  10),  but  ulti¬ 
mately  accepts  the  medicalization  of  fatness  as  a  given. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  a  clearly  written  and  nuanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  highly  complex  public  health  problem  that  re¬ 
sists  quick  fixes.  The  book  is  accessible  to  those  outside 
of  the  history  of  medicine  and  is  suitable  for  both  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  level  classes. 

Heather  Munro  Prescott 

Central  Connecticut  State  University 

Kara  W.  Swanson.  Banking  on  the  Body:  The  Market  in 
Blood,  Milk,  and  Sperm  in  Modem  America.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  333.  $35.00. 

Kara  W.  Swanson’s  ambitious  new  monograph  provides 
an  important  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  on 
the  increasing  uses  that  scientists  and  doctors  made  of 
bodily  materials  during  the  twentieth  century.  These  his¬ 
tories  focus  predominantly  on  the  technical  aptitude 
that  underpinned  new  procedures  such  as  organ  dona¬ 
tion  and  tissue  grafting,  and  chart  how  transferring  bod¬ 
ily  materials  between  people  sparked  controversies  that 
reflected  wider  anxieties  at  the  scope  and  limits  of  mod¬ 
ern  medicine.  Swanson  focuses  on  blood,  milk,  and 
sperm  donation,  which  were  no  less  pioneering  or  con¬ 
tentious  at  the  outset,  but  their  development  and  public 
reception  are  not  her  major  focus.  Her  book  concen¬ 
trates  instead  on  the  origins  and  enduring  influence  of 
the  “banking  metaphor”  (p.  6)  that  structured  how  these 
materials  were  procured,  stored,  and  distributed  and, 
she  claims,  “created  the  context  in  which  Americans 
learned  to  think  about  body  products  and  in  which  we 
developed  our  contemporary  laws  governing  property  in 
the  human  body”  (p.  4). 

Before  establishing  how  the  banking  metaphor  came 
to  govern  a  market  for  these  body  products,  Swanson’s 
first  chapter  adopts  a  Foucauldian  perspective  and  looks 
at  how  doctors  sought  to  transform  milk  and  blood  into 
standard  medical  products  that  were  free  from  disease, 
readily  characterized,  and  available  on  demand,  by 
disciplining  the  bodies  and  behavior  of  the  individuals 
they  selected  as  donors  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 
Swanson  also  documents  how  transforming  milk  into  a 
therapeutic  commodity  involved  controlling  storage  and 
supply  by  storing  pasteurized  milk  in  dedicated  reposito¬ 
ries  and  separating  donors  from  recipients.  Her  second 
chapter  shows  how  Bernard  Fantus  did  the  same  for  re¬ 
frigerated  blood  and  established  America’s  first  “blood 
bank”  at  Chicago’s  Cook  County  Hospital  in  the  1930s. 
For  Fantus,  crucially,  the  term  was  not  a  simple  meta¬ 
phor;  his  bank  adopted  the  characteristic  system  of  de¬ 
posits  and  withdrawals,  although  it  was  not  a  financial 
institution.  Fantus  conceived  of  blood  as  civic  property 
and  believed  the  bank  should  make  it  freely  available  to 
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all  patients,  irrespective  of  class,  without  imposing  a  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  on  either  them  or  the  hospital.  Instead 
of  asking  patients  for  money  to  pay  professional  donors, 
he  expected  recipients  to  pay  for  withdrawals  by  deposit¬ 
ing  blood  “from  themselves  after  recovery  or  from 
friends  and  family”  (p.  56). 

The  following  chapter  shows  how  this  vision  of  blood 
as  civic  property  was  challenged  during  the  Cold  War, 
as  doctors  and  medical  organizations  voiced  opposition 
to  the  specter  of  “socialized  medicine”  by  asserting  that 
market  incentives  were  vital  to  an  efficient  blood  supply 
(p.  98).  Swanson  shows  that  while  this  vision  offered  a 
compelling  bulwark  against  communism,  it  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  eradicate  visions  of  the  “bank”  as  a  civic  re¬ 
source.  The  national  landscape  remained  uneven,  with 
many  banks  demanding  that  users  pay  cash  for  blood 
and  others  continuing  to  rely  on  payment  in  kind.  Con¬ 
cerns  at  the  chaotic  state  of  blood  supply  grew  thanks  to 
a  backlash  against  paid  blood;  partly  thanks  to  lawsuits 
brought  by  patients  who  received  infected  blood  and  ar¬ 
gued  they  had  bought  a  defective  product;  and  partly 
thanks  to  criticism  of  blood  sales  from  the  British  sociol¬ 
ogist  Richard  Titmuss,  who  argued  market  incentives 
promoted  egoism  and  corrupted  society.  These  critiques 
led  doctors  to  reconsider  what  blood  was  and  how  it 
should  be  procured.  They  successfully  distinguished  it 
from  product  liability  law  by  arguing  it  was  part  of  the 
“service”  of  medical  care  and  also,  significantly,  began 
to  eliminate  the  professional  donor.  This  ensured  that 
by  the  1970s  donors  were  mainly  volunteers  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  “gift  of  life”  (p.  239):  strengthening  an  influ¬ 
ential  gift/commodity  dichotomy  in  which  gifted  body 
parts  were  equated  with  purity  and  altruism,  and  pur¬ 
chased  body  parts  were  equated  with  contamination  and 
disease. 

In  the  final  third  of  the  book,  Swanson  shifts  her  fo¬ 
cus  away  from  blood  to  highlight  the  differing  meanings 
and  practices  that  “banking”  the  body  entails.  She  shows 
how  the  organizers  of  milk  banks,  influenced  by  a  gen¬ 
dered  sense  of  domesticity,  eschewed  capitalist  rhetoric 
and  argued  that  milk  should  be  a  gift  that  “flowed  from 
like  to  like  in  a  network  of  mothers  with  common  val¬ 
ues”  (p.  122).  Organizers  of  the  for-profit  semen  banks 
that  emerged  in  the  1970s,'  meanwhile,  remunerated  do¬ 
nors  and  directly  sold  sperm  to  aspiring  parents  as  a 
highly  individuated  product  that  derived  value  from  the 
unique  qualities  of  its  producer,  such  as  intelligence, 
athletic  prowess,  height,  or  hair  color.  These  practices, 
Swanson  claims,  strengthened  gender  differences  in  the 
gift/commodity  dichotomy,  with  women  widely  seen  as 
donating  body  products  for  love  and  men  donating  for 
money.  Her  conclusion  examines  how  “history  lessons” 
(p.  243)  might  help  ethicists  and  legal  scholars  set  aside 
the  limiting  distinction  between  gift  and  commodity, 
which  she  argues  narrows  the  debate  about  body  parts 
and  prevents  a  more  expansive  view  that  focuses  on 
ends  rather  than  means.  The  flexibility  with  which  the 
banking  metaphor  was  employed  by  various  groups,  she 
concludes,  should  encourage  a  more  variegated  system 
in  which  different  body  products  are  treated  as  a  form 


of  civic  property  that  can  also  be  market  property,  and 
are  independently  regulated  to  optimize  public  benefits. 

Banking  on  the  Body:  The  Market  in  Blood,  Milk,  and 
Sperm  in  Modern  America  is  a  compelling  book  that 
shows  how  the  deployment  of  ideologically  loaded  terms 
such  as  “bank”  can  shape  material  practices  and  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  who  gets  to  provide  and  receive  vital  medi¬ 
cal  services.  It  is  sensitive  to  the  ways  in  which  the  usage 
of  body  products  embodies  social  relations,  reflecting 
prevalent  assumptions  about  race,  class,  and  sex,  and 
does  not  generalize  from  isolated  case  studies.  This 
alone  ensures  that  it  should  be  read  by  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  links  between  American  medical  and  social 
history.  But  by  aligning  history  to  a  convincing  argument 
for  change,  Swanson  differentiates  her  book  from  most 
of  the  existing  literature  on  body  parts  and  deserves  to 
reach  a  much  wider  audience  that  includes  bioethicists, 
social  scientists,  legal  scholars,  and  policymakers. 

Duncan  Wilson 

University  of  Manchester 

Ellen  Griffith  Spears.  Baptized  in  PCBs:  Race,  Pollu¬ 
tion,  and  Justice  in  an  All-American  Town.  (New  Direc¬ 
tions  in  Southern  Studies.)  Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xxiv,  440.  $39.95. 

In  Baptized  in  PCBs:  Race,  Pollution,  and  Justice  in  an 
All-American  Town,  Ellen  Griffith  Spears  skillfully 
weaves  narratives  about  the  legacy  of  racial  injustice, 
corporate  power,  the  militarization  of  society,  and  the 
control  of  knowledge  into  a  vivid  cautionary  tale. 

Spears  traces  the  history  of  Anniston,  Alabama,  be¬ 
ginning  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  With 
aggressive  New  South  boosters,  and  as  World  War  I 
heated  up,  Anniston  gained  a  munitions  company,  an 
Army  training  camp,  and  a  factory  to  supply  newly 
minted  chemical  weapons  for  the  war  front.  The  local 
chemical  company  was  taken  over  by  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company  after  the  war  and  converted  to 
peacetime  use.  At  the  Anniston  plant,  Monsanto  (and 
its  predecessor)  worked  to  turn  coal  tar  into  profitable 
products,  primarily  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs). 
PCBs  found  a  ready  and  booming  market  in  the  electri¬ 
cal  industry,  and  later  in  the  creation  of  different  types 
of  plastics  and  other  products. 

The  chemical  industry  emerged  out  of  military  needs 
during  World  War  I  and  grew  afterward  without  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  Yet  the  health  effects  on  workers  and 
the  surrounding  area  created  “hazards  of  a  different  or¬ 
der  than  other  industries”  (p.  60).  From  the  1910s  on, 
Monsanto  knew  PCBs,  even  small  amounts,  caused  skin, 
liver,  and  possibly  reproductive  problems  in  humans. 
Although  residents  around  Anniston  complained  fre¬ 
quently  about  pollution,  Monsanto  learned  to  deflect 
such  concerns  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  company  fre¬ 
quently  touted  the  safety  of  its  products,  denied  risks  al¬ 
together,  fired  people  who  were  exposed,  and  blamed 
health  problems  on  “impurities.”  Knowledge  of  health 
issues  failed  to  limit  disposal  procedures.  The  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  estimated  in  1980  that 
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Monsanto  had  dumped  ten  million  pounds  of  PCBs  in 
its  unsecure  Anniston  landfill.  Rather  than  bringing 
prosperity  and  well-being  to  the  surrounding  commu¬ 
nity,  Monsanto  left  a  toxic  legacy  of  pollution. 

As  industry  polluted  the  land  and  bodies  around  An¬ 
niston,  racial  policies  in  the  South  subjugated  African 
Americans  and  poorer  whites  by  forcing  them  into  areas 
closer  to  the  hazards  and  into  the  dirtiest  jobs  in  the 
plants.  Spears  explicitly  links  the  development  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  industry  with  white  supremacy  in  the  area.  As 
challenges  from  African  Americans  to  the  violent  racism 
in  Anniston  grew,  so  did  challenges  to  Monsanto  and 
pollution.  In  the  early  1960s,  African  Americans  experi¬ 
enced  widespread  violence,  including  the  famous  attacks 
against  the  Freedom  Riders.  Anniston’s  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  responded  by  pushing  for  an  end  to  education  and 
employment  discrimination.  As  elements  of  racism  fell, 
activism  against  PCBs  became  prominent  after  residents 
discovered  massive  contamination  of  fish  and  land 
around  the  Monsanto  plant  in  the  early  1990s. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  themes  running  through 
the  book  is  the  use  and  misuse  of  knowledge.  Spears 
notes  that  twentieth-century  America  saw  a  rise  in  “ex¬ 
pert  culture,”  especially  in  the  chemical  industry 
(p.  118).  Mastering  a  highly  complex  body  of  knowledge, 
chemistry  remained  in  the  purview  of  industry  rather 
than  academics  until  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Monsanto, 
therefore,  controlled  the  knowledge  of  the  health  effects 
of  PCBs  by  not  only  funding  the  science  but  also  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  discredit  rival  or  independent  studies.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  military  used  connections  to  patriotism  and  the 
war  efforts  to  keep  the  Anniston  Army  Depot’s  storage 
of  sarin,  VX,  and  mustard  gas  a  secret.  Expert  culture 
was  a  way  for  Monsanto  and  the  army  to  maintain 
power  and  control,  and  to  contribute  to  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  blacks  and  poor  whites.  Community  members 
lacked  information  to  make  decisions  about  where  they 
lived,  their  health,  and  their  children’s  lives  in  the  wake 
of  Monsanto’s  actions. 

Monsanto’s  evolving  response  to  the  possibility  of  reg¬ 
ulation  stands  as  a  fascinating  element  of  the  book. 
Along  with  Rachel  Carson’s  Silent  Spring  (1962),  which 
questioned  the  widespread  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT,  by 
the  late  1960s  independent  studies  on  PCBs  had  also 
emerged  detailing  health  and  reproductive  problems  in 
birds  and  small  mammals.  Anticipating  regulation,  Mon¬ 
santo  stepped  up  production  and  worked  to  defend  the 
profitability  of  PCBs  publically.  Media  attention  against 
the  chemicals  grew  after  1,600  people  in  Japan  ate 
PCB-laden  food  and  became  severely  ill  in  1968.  Now 
anticipating  legal  problems  as  well  as  an  outright  ban, 
Monsanto  shifted  liability  to  its  customers,  and  “spun 
off”  its  chemical  division  for  damage  control  (p.  239). 
When  Monsanto  finally  stopped  PCB  production,  it  ef¬ 
fectively  deflected  concerns  about  prior  and  existing  dis¬ 
posal.  Personnel  favorable  to  Monsanto’s  position 
assisted  from  within  the  halls  of  government  at  every 
turn. 

As  a  minor  criticism,  Spears  presents  a  somewhat  cur¬ 
sory  overview  of  the  history  of  the  environmental  justice 


movement.  She  notes  its  “beginnings”  with  Warren 
County,  North  Carolina,  activism  (against  a  PCB-laden 
landfill)  in  the  1980s,  and  its  development  into  a  na¬ 
tional  and  international  movement  that  garnered  policy 
changes  in  American  government.  Certainly,  historians 
have  begun  to  flesh  out  the  history  of  the  environmental 
justice  movement,  tracing  its  origins  back  to  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Era  and  before.  African  American  women,  in 
particular,  have  been  delving  into  urban  pollution  re¬ 
form  in  the  name  of  racial  justice  for  over  100  years. 
Again,  though,  this  is  a  minor  criticism. 

Exhaustively  researched  and  masterfully  written, 
Spears’s  book  should  be  required  reading  for  students 
and  scholars  of  environmental  history,  as  well  as  south¬ 
ern,  civil  rights,  military,  business,  and  local  history.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  story  raises  important  questions  about  the 
role  of  government  regulation  of  business  and  hazard¬ 
ous  waste,  as  well  as  how  race  and  class  play  into  the 
health  hazards  faced  in  modern  society. 

Elizabeth  D.  Blum 

Troy  University 

Brenton  J.  Malin.  Feeling  Mediated:  A  History  of  Media 
Technology  and  Emotion  in  America.  (Critical  Cultural 
Communication.)  New  York:  New  York  University  Pre¬ 
ss,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  309.  Cloth  $79.00,  paper  $25.00. 

In  Feeling  Mediated:  A  History  of  Media  Technology  and 
Emotion  in  America,  Brenton  J.  Malin  weaves  together 
the  history  of  American  social  science,  communications 
technologies,  and  emotional  expression.  At  its  heart,  the 
book  is  a  critique  of  what  he  calls  “media  physicalism,” 
the  presumption  of  an  ontologically  level  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  communications  technologies  and  a  sensing,  feel¬ 
ing  human  body.  It  is  a  theory  that  foregrounds  the 
physiological  body,  largely  detached  from  culture  and 
historical  experience,  whose  emotional  expression  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  the  powerful  effects  of  mass  me¬ 
dia.  Within  this  framework,  each  generation’s  novel 
technologies — whether  the  telegraph,  the  television,  or 
the  computer — are  thought  to  overwhelm  our  sense  of 
self,  to  dominate  our  subjectivity,  and  to  mold  us  into 
new,  undesirable  forms.  Malin  charts  how  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  entertainment  technologies  in  the  past  led 
to  new  practices  for  representing  and  conveying  embod¬ 
ied  emotions.  That  commentators  have  proclaimed  that 
new  media  will  forever  change  our  nature  for  the  worst 
is  hardly  a  twenty-first-century  invention.  Malin  claims 
that  he  is  neutral  in  such  debates.  His  interests  lie  in  ex¬ 
plicating  the  various  rhetorics  that  surround  technologi¬ 
cal  change.  Yet  taking  a  historical  approach,  thinking 
about  antiquated  technology  as  novel,  has  its  own  effect 
on  the  reader.  The  result  is  a  deflationary  account  of 
contemporary  worries  that  video  games,  Google 
searches,  and  social  media  are  creating  a  generation  of 
stupid,  empty  narcissists.  Moreover,  Malin  artfully  docu¬ 
ments  how  elite  scientists  (in  part  because  of  their  elit¬ 
ism)  are  probably  more  credulous  about  potential  media 
effects  than  any  of  the  supposedly  gawking  spectators 
they  imagine. 
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This  is  a  book  that  crisscrosses  a  number  of  fields 
that  are  often  treated  separately  by  specialists.  Malin’s 
smart  analysis  ranges  widely  from  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
experiments  on  electricity  to  contemporary  use  of  the 
emoticon  as  a  vehicle  for  transmitting  affect  across  dis¬ 
tances.  Flowever,  the  narrative  focuses  primarily  on 
three  early-twentieth-century  communications  technolo¬ 
gies:  the  stereoscope  revival,  the  radio,  and  the  motion 
picture.  Malin  is  very  adept  at  analyzing  the  print  cul¬ 
ture  generated  by  communications  corporations  like  the 
Keystone  View  and  the  C.  H.  Stoelting  companies. 
Undoubtedly  the  greatest  challenge  for  this  kind  of 
study  is  to  convincingly  trace  changes  in  everyday  emo¬ 
tional  expression.  The  sources  for  such  a  historical  re¬ 
construction  are  slippery  at  best.  Here  Malin  is  most 
convincing  in  his  analysis  of  sound  technologies  during 
the  1920s.  He  makes  the  case  for  the  decline  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  dramatic  elocution  as  a  form  of  public 
talk  in  favor  of  a  disciplined  and  coolly  detached  intona¬ 
tion  that  was  simultaneously  more  measurable,  collo¬ 
quial,  and  culturally  knowledgeable. 

In  many  ways,  the  book  serves  as  a  critical  genealogy 
of  the  field  of  communications  as  an  emergent  social  sci¬ 
ence  discipline.  Many  figures  examined  in  the  book  are 
familiar  from  earlier  intellectual  histories  of  the  era,  but 
the  book  recasts  this  history  in  three  interrelated  ways. 
First,  this  is  very  much  a  history  of  what  became  known 
as  administrative  media  research,  applied  work  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  a  corporate  patron.  Second, 
Malin  relocates  core  communication  studies  away  from 
metropolitan  New  York  toward  the  psychology  depart¬ 
ments  housed  in  land-grant  universities  in  Iowa  (where 
future  pollster  George  Horace  Gallup  received  his  train¬ 
ing)  and  Wisconsin.  Before  Paul  Felix  Lazarsfeld  institu¬ 
tionalized  this  kind  of  work  in  the  1940s,  we  had  the 
psychologists  Edward  Wheeler  Scripture,  Carl  Emil  Sea¬ 
shore,  Wendell  S.  Dysinger,  and  Christian  A.  Ruckmick. 
These  figures  are  often  unjustly  ignored  in  disciplinary 
histories  because  they  do  not  fit  neatly  into  any  of  the 
dominant  schools  such  as  behaviorism  or  psychoanalysis. 
Yet  their  influence  has  been  greater  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  academic  discipline  since  their  research  on  topics 
including  musical  skill  and  speech  has  had  an  important 
afterlife  as  social  technologies  have  shaped  mass  culture. 
Third,  Malin  underscores  how  this  kind  of  media  re¬ 
search  is  itself  a  deeply  mediated  affair,  littered  with  de¬ 
vices  designed  to  measure  the  psyche’s  traces. 
Deploying  an  assemblage  of  graphing  technologies  could 
render  something  as  previously  elusive  and  ephemeral 
as  human  speech  into  a  scientific  object. 

This  is  an  important  book  for  thinking  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  science  and  public  culture.  Instead  of 
simply  looking  at  media  representations  of  science,  it 
demonstrates  so  well  how  the  public  sphere  itself  is  a 
sociotechnical  assemblage  of  networked  devices,  con¬ 
cepts,  bodies,  measurements,  and  various  audiences. 
Malin  steers  a  clear  course  between  technological  deter¬ 
minism  and  social  constructivism.  We  think,  feel,  and 
act  in  relationship  with  our  tools,  but  it  is  precisely  this 
relationship  that  matters.  In  the  end,  he  leaves  the 


reader  with  a  rich  picture  of  mass  media  as  an  assem¬ 
blage  whose  infrastructure  includes  the  often  neglected 
social  technologies  of  the  human  sciences. 

Michael  Pettit 

York  University 

Jessie  Swigger.  “ History  Is  Bunk":  Assembling  the  Past 
at  Henry  Ford’s  Greenfield  Village.  (Public  History  in 
Historical  Perspective.)  Amherst:  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  216.  $24.95. 

In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Henry  Ford  created  an  outdoor 
living  history  museum  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  to  memo¬ 
rialize  the  small-town  lifestyle  that,  he  believed,  industri¬ 
alization  and  urbanization  was  rapidly  destroying.  Jessie 
Swigger  does  not  challenge  the  standard  interpretation 
of  Greenfield  Village  as  a  site  where  Ford  sought  to 
preserve  a  world  he  was  fundamentally  transforming 
through  his  business  practices.  Instead,  in  this  excellent 
study,  Swigger  offers  a  richly  detailed  and  well-contextu¬ 
alized  analysis  of  Ford’s  museum  from  its  founding  to 
the  present  day.  The  result  is  a  highly  readable  book 
that  strikes  a  good  balance  between  narrative  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  seven  compact  chapters,  Swigger  examines 
Greenfield  Village  from  multiple  perspectives:  those  of 
its  founder,  subsequent  administrators,  visitors,  and  the 
surrounding  community. 

This  is  just  the  type  of  museum  history  we  need  more 
of.  Swigger  clearly  understands  museums  both  as  a 
scholar  and  practitioner.  She  grounds  her  study  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  literature  on  outdoor  living  history  mu¬ 
seums,  historic  house  museums,  and  public  history  in 
general;  at  the  same  time,  Swigger  is  more  attentive 
than  most  historians  to  the  practical  matters  about 
which  history  museum  professionals  must  be  concerned 
(e.g.,  endowments,  capital  campaigns,  board  relations, 
food  service,  and  gift  shop  sales).  Consequently,  both 
museum  professionals  and  academic  historians  would 
profit  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  text. 

Swigger  persuasively  argues  that  Greenfield  Village 
was  only  comprehensible  as  a  construction  of  Henry 
Ford’s  imagination  and  a  vehicle  to  promote  his  world 
view.  Ford  strove  to  create  a  shrine  to  self-made  man¬ 
hood,  small-town  life,  and  the  inventor-entrepreneur. 
Swigger  illustrates  that  it  was  the  village’s  homes  and 
schools  that  most  effectively  conveyed  the  narrative  of 
self-made  manhood.  The  Wright  Brothers’  Home  and 
Cycle  Shop  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  example,  illustrated 
how  great  accomplishments  often  emanated  from  ordi¬ 
nary,  domestic  places.  For  Ford,  the  combination  of 
wholesome  domesticity  (which  was  dependent  on  dutiful 
wives  and  mothers),  sound  community  institutions,  and 
entrepreneurial  spirit  was  the  magic  formula  that  led  to 
the  success  of  individuals  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Swigger  portrays  Ford  as  the  puppet  master  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  carefully  orchestrated  the  landscapes  and 
messages  visitors  encountered  at  Greenfield  Village. 

Yet,  crucially,  Swigger  also  explains  that,  despite 
Ford’s  exertions  of  control,  visitors  brought  their  own 
ideas  and  interpretations  to  the  museum.  Anyone  who 
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has  ever  worked  in  visitor  services  or  interpretation  at  a 
history  museum  can  confirm  the  observation  that  “ [visi¬ 
tors  were  confident  that  their  personal  experiences  and 
understandings  of  the  past  trumped  those  on  display” 
(p.  92).  Remarkably,  she  has  evidence  to  support  this 
statement  because,  between  1934  and  1946,  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  guides  assiduously  recorded  the  daily  goings-on 
at  the  museum.  Overall,  visitors’  responses  confirmed 
the  idea  that  people  connect  best  with  historical  narra¬ 
tives  to  which  they  feel  a  personal  connection. 

Swigger’s  emphasis  on  the  visitor  experience  is  what 
sets  this  book  apart  from  other  public  history  studies. 
Because  of  the  richness  of  her  sources,  she  is  able  to 
track  visitors’  interactions  with  the  site  over  many  de¬ 
cades.  She  argues  that,  over  time,  visitors  became  more 
homogeneous  and  more  focused  on  Greenfield  Village 
as  a  site  of  leisure  and  consumption.  Despite  having  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  wealth  of  sources,  there  are  still  gaps  in  what  is 
knowable,  primarily  regarding  demographics.  Still,  Swig- 
ger  contends  that  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  Greenfield  Vil¬ 
lage’s  visitors  were  more  diverse  racially,  ethnically,  and 
economically  and  had  more  varied  experiences  at  the 
museum  than  in  later  years  when  they  were  mostly 
white,  middle  class,  and  in  search  of  entertainment. 

Swigger  also  productively  unpacks  the  racial  dynamics 
of  Greenfield  Village.  African  American  history  was 
represented  in  the  village  from  its  founding,  primarily 
through  an  inaccurate  replica  of  George  Washington 
Carver’s  birthplace  and  two  slave  dwellings  from  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  Georgia.  Swigger  demonstrates,  however,  that 
the  museum’s  relationship  with  African  American  his¬ 
tory  and  the  blacks  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  Detroit 
area  was  complex  and  often  troubled.  This  had  much  to 
do  with  the  racial  politics  of  metropolitan  Detroit.  Dear¬ 
born’s  reputation  as  a  virtually  all-white  enclave  with  a 
racist  mayor  made  it  a  deeply  uncomfortable  location 
for  African  American  visitors.  As  Greenfield  Village 
worked  to  reinvent  itself  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  under 
the  leadership  of  Harold  Skramstad,  however,  African 
American  history  gained  renewed  focus  amid  a  broader 
effort  to  situate  the  museum’s  buildings  and  narratives 
within  the  broader  context  of  social  and  industrial  his¬ 
tory. 

“History  Is  Bunk’’:  Assembling  the  Past  at  Henry  Ford’s 
Greenfield  Village  is  ideal  for  classroom  use,  and  it  is 
certain  to  be  adopted  in  many  introductory  public  his¬ 
tory  courses.  I  hope  it  gains  a  wider  readership,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  clearheaded  examinations 
of  public  historical  work  I  have  encountered. 

William  S.  Walker 

Cooperstown  Graduate  Program  and  SUNY  Oneonta 

Linda  C.  Noel.  Debating  American  Identity:  Southwest¬ 
ern  Statehood  and  Mexican  Immigration.  Tucson:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  246.  $55.00. 

The  literature  on  Mexican  American  and  Mexican  im¬ 
migration  both  in  a  regional  and  national  context  has 
grown  exponentially  in  the  past  three  decades.  Linda  C. 
Noel’s  Debating  American  Identity:  Southwestern 


Statehood  and  Mexican  Immigration  provides  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  study  of  how  Mexicans  and  Mexican 
Americans  were  both  accepted  as  workers  and  rejected 
as  full  citizens  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Noel’s  study  is  regional  and  national  in  scope  and  it 
covers  three  distinct  stages  in  the  debates  over  Mexican 
immigration  and  integration:  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  when  statehood  was  finally  attained  for  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona;  the  World  War  I  era,  when  Mexi¬ 
cans  were  welcome  as  temporary  workers  amid  growing 
restrictionist  policies  toward  immigrants;  and  finally,  the 
late  1920s  and  the  1930s  when  Mexicans  were  “repatri¬ 
ated”  in  great  numbers  during  the  Great  Depression. 

The  first  and  most  original  part  of  this  study  situates 
the  debate  over  the  place  of  citizens  of  Mexican  origin 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  the  context  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  statehood.  Noel  describes  the  different  posi¬ 
tions  in  terms  familiar  to  those  who  study  European 
immigration  of  the  late  nineteenth  century:  “assimila¬ 
tion,”  “exclusion,”  “pluralism,”  and  “marginalization.” 
The  argument  over  the  assimilation  of  the  native  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  population  played  out  differently  in  New 
Mexico  than  in  Arizona,  where  the  native  Hispanic  pop¬ 
ulation  was  much  smaller  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century. 
Noel  makes  a  convincing  case  that  a  form  of  pluralism 
became  characteristic  for  the  arrangement  of  political 
power  and  relative  cultural  tolerance  that  characterized 
New  Mexico  during  the  early  years  of  statehood.  Con¬ 
versely,  Arizona  became  a  state  where  people  of  Mexi¬ 
can  origin  were  marginalized  from  the  beginning. 
Assimilation  and  pluralism  provided  no  serious  alterna¬ 
tive  models. 

Parts  II  and  III  of  Noel’s  book  take  on  the  debate 
over  the  status  of  Mexican  Americans  and  Mexican  im¬ 
migrants  nationwide.  From  the  early  temporary  workers 
program  during  World  War  I  through  the  restrictions  in 
the  decade  that  followed  it  and  finally  to  the  period  of 
deportations  and  repatriations,  Mexicans  faced  a 
‘“swinging  door’”  (p.  18)  that  sometimes  opened  for 
specific  classes  of  people  only  to  shut  suddenly  by  re¬ 
stricting  all  migration  or  even  deporting  Mexicans  al¬ 
ready  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  second  half  of  Noel’s  story  takes  place  on 
the  national  stage,  it  is  dominated  by  the  voices  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  opinion  makers  (nearly  all  of  them  Anglo- 
Americans).  People  of  Mexican  origin,  according  to 
Noel,  have  little  agency  in  shaping  their  status  as  citizens 
within  the  United  States.  Noel’s  summary  of  national 
debates  over  the  status  of  Mexican  Americans  as  citi¬ 
zens  is  succinct  and  accurate,  and  her  specific  regional 
focus  in  the  early  parts  of  the  book  is  a  particularly  wel¬ 
come  addition  and  a  true  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Americans  of  Mexican  origin. 

Dorothee  Schneider 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Megan  Ming  Francis.  Civil  Rights  and  the  Making  of  the 
Modern  American  State.  New  York:  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xvii,  197.  $27.99. 
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New  contributions  to  the  already  large  historiography  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People  (NAACP)  must  meet  a  high  burden:  how 
much  new  is  there  to  say?  Writing  about  the  NAACP’s 
anti-lynching  campaigns,  a  topic  that  has  been  explored 
in  prior  books  but  not  for  a  quarter  century  or  more, 
Megan  Ming  Francis  demonstrates  that  there  is  indeed 
more  to  say  as  new  generations  of  scholars  ask  novel 
questions  and  offer  fresh  perspectives.  Francis’s  focus 
on  the  NAACP’s  work  on  racial  violence  against  African 
Americans  allows  her  to  compare  the  NAACP’s  various 
strategic  choices  over  time  and  to  evaluate  their  results 
in  relation  to  the  project  of  state  building  in  the  U.S. 
She  concludes  that,  on  this  issue  alone,  the  NAACP’s 
contributions  to  the  twentieth  century  state-building 
project  were  significant  and  still  insufficiently  explored 
by  historians  and  political  scientists. 

Francis  identifies  herself  as  a  political  scientist  com¬ 
fortably  lodged  at  the  intersection  between  American 
Political  Development  (APD)  and  race  and  politics 
scholarship.  Her  main  methodological  goal  in  the  book 
is  to  bring  these  two  literatures  into  conversation  with 
each  other.  She  seeks  to  show  ADP  scholars  that  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  about  twentieth-century  U.S.  state 
building  by  examining  the  early  NAACP’s  impact 
in  reframing  the  role  of  the  federal  government.  At 
the  same  time,  Francis  argues  convincingly  that  APD 
theory  can  aid  scholars  of  civil  rights  history  and  the 
politics  of  race  by  providing  a  lens  to  organize  and  ex¬ 
plain  historical  narratives.  Substantively,  Francis  sets  out 
to  make  another  contribution  as  well,  namely,  to  high¬ 
light  the  importance  of  anti-violence  work  to  the 
NAACP’s  early  work  and  the  successful  growth.  The 
most  crucial  issue  was,  as  she  aptly  puts  it,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  itself. 

The  book’s  organization  illustrates  Francis’s  thesis 
that  the  NAACP’s  work  was  not  exclusively  or  even 
mainly  focused  on  test  case  litigation.  Instead  the 
NAACP  attempted  a  host  of  strategies,  which  included 
influencing  civil  society,  lobbying  the  executive  branch, 
and  mounting  a  national  legislative  campaign,  as  well  as 
resorting  to  the  federal  courts.  Francis  argues  that  the 
NAACP  ended  up  focusing  on  the  judicial  branch  be¬ 
cause  that  is  where  it  had  the  most  success.  She  cor¬ 
rectly  points  out,  however,  that  NAACP  efforts  aimed 
at  swaying  national  opinion  and  moving  the  federal  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  legislative  branches  were  far  from  failures. 
The  NAACP’s  efforts  on  all  of  these  fronts  had  syner¬ 
gistic  effects.  Its  success  in  federal  court  cannot  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  isolation  from  these  other  facets  of  a  multi¬ 
pronged  strategy. 

Francis  first  examines  the  NAACP’s  campaign  to 
raise  national  attention  about  lynching.  She  chronicles 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois’s  work  in  theorizing  lynching  as  an  at¬ 
tack  against  blackness  and  an  expression  of  white  su¬ 
premacy,  quoting  from  his  articles  in  The  Crisis  in  which 
he  countermanded  the  myth  of  lynching  as  a  response 
to  African  American  savagery.  Francis  also  draws  out 
the  critical  but  overlooked  connection  between  the 
NAACP’s  early  publicity  work  on  lynching  and  Ida  B. 


Wells’s  path-setting  anti-lynching  crusade  prior  to  the 
NAACP’s  founding. 

The  book’s  next  chapter  focuses  on  the  NAACP’s  lob¬ 
bying  efforts  aimed  at  the  executive  branch.  Francis  de¬ 
tails  the  NAACP’s  notably  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
persuade  President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  set  up  a  na¬ 
tional  commission  on  race  during  his  first  term  in  office, 
and  she  then  presents  evidence  that  Wilson  showed 
some  movement  in  a  positive  direction  on  race  issues 
during  his  second  term.  Francis  argues  that  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  while  not  well  respected  as  a  presi¬ 
dent  in  many  ways,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
president  to  publicly  and  forthrightly  denounce  lynching. 
Thus,  she  concludes,  even  the  very  modest  progress  of 
the  NAACP’s  lobbying  aimed  at  the  executive  branch 
contributed  something  important.  These  efforts  did  not 
produce  dramatic  results  but  set  the  stage  for  later 
gains. 

Francis  then  turns  to  the  already  well-chronicled, 
eventually  unsuccessful,  NAACP  campaign  for  federal 
anti-lynching  legislation.  Before  reading  Francis’s  book  I 
would  have  thought  Robert  L.  Zangrando’s  The  NAACP 
Crusade  against  Lynching,  1909-1950  (1980)  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  account,  but  Francis  brings  a  new 
generation’s  questions  to  a  fresh  exploration  of  this  ef¬ 
fort  through  the  lens  of  APD  theory.  As  Francis  notes, 
the  campaign  ended  in  defeat  but  produced  a  historic 
win  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  in  turn  in¬ 
creased  the  NAACP’s  stature  and  its  appeal  to  impor¬ 
tant  funders. 

Finally,  Francis  recounts  the  NAACP’s  involvement 
in  defending  12  African  American  men  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder  in  events  connected  with  the  1919  race 
riot  in  Elaine,  Arkansas.  The  riot  left  200  African  Amer¬ 
icans  dead.  The  12  defendants  were  not  charged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  those  deaths  but  in  the  shooting  of  a  white 
man  who  died  while  participating  in  a  group  raid  of  a 
meeting  of  African  American  farmers  who  were  organiz¬ 
ing  to  oppose  their  exploitation.  During  the  trial,  a  white 
mob  dominated  the  proceedings  and  called  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  be  lynched,  and  other  egregious  due  process 
rights  violations  occurred.  After  a  series  of  legal  turns, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Moore  v.  Dempsey  (1923)  is¬ 
sued  an  opinion  condemning  the  denial  of  constitutional 
due  process  rights  to  the  African  American  defendants. 
Francis  carefully  chronicles  the  events  leading  to  Moore 
v.  Dempsey  as  well  as  the  NAACP’s  activism  and  litiga¬ 
tion  efforts  that  eventually  resulted  in  this  decision. 
Richard  C.  Conner’s  A  Mob  Intent  on  Death:  The 
NAACP  and  the  Arkansas  Riot  Cases  (1988)  and  Michael 
J.  Klarman’s  From  Jim  Crow  to  Civil  Rights:  The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Struggle  for  Racial  Equality 
(2004)  each  tell  different  pieces  of  this  story,  but  Francis 
effectively  interweaves  historical  narrative  and  legal 
analysis  to  support  her  thesis  concerning  the  NAACP’s 
contribution  to  early-twentieth-century  U.S.  state  build¬ 
ing.  Moore,  she  argues,  represented  a  crucial  turning 
point  in  the  federal  judiciary’s  conception  of  its  role 
in  policing  the  fairness  of  state  courts’  criminal  proce¬ 
dures. 
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Civil  Rights  and  the  Making  of  the  Modern  American 
State  thus  makes  worthwhile  contributions  to  the  histori¬ 
ography  of  the  NAACP  as  well  as  to  political  science 
and  legal  civil  rights  history.  I  have  a  few  quibbles  with 
some  of  the  book’s  arguments,  as  with  any  book.  Some¬ 
times  Francis  fails  to  acknowledge  an  earlier  messy  his¬ 
tory  that  falls  outside  her  period  of  analysis  but 
influences  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  her  ma¬ 
terial.  Sometimes,  for  example,  Francis  describes  strate¬ 
gies  as  entirely  new  when  they  in  fact  had  precedents, 
such  as  the  use  of  legal  tactics  and  a  concern  for  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  rights,  both  of  which  were  the  focus  of 
NAACP  efforts  from  its  conception.  And  the  change 
Moore  v.  Dempsey  wrought  in  NAACP  strategies  was 
not  as  dramatic  as  Francis  suggests;  both  before  and  af¬ 
ter  the  NAACP  experimented  with  a  variety  of  strate¬ 
gies  rather  than  resorting  exclusively  to  federal  court 
litigation.  But  these  are  simply  minor  disagreements 
about  emphasis.  Francis’s  contribution  rests  on  solid, 
careful  scholarship  and  argumentation  that  should  be 
widely  read  and  cited. 

Susan  D.  Carle 

American  University  Washington  College  of  Law 

Cara  Caddoo.  Envisioning  Freedom:  Cinema  and  the 
Building  of  Modern  Black  Life.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  294.  $35.00. 

Cara  Caddoo’s  Envisioning  Freedom:  Cinema  and  the 
Building  of  Modern  Black  Life  is  arguably  the  most 
important  study  on  early  African  American  film  to 
emerge  since  Jacqueline  Stewart’s  Migrating  to  the  Mov¬ 
ies:  Cinema  and  Black  Urban  Modernity  (2005).  Cad¬ 
doo’s  work  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
it  is  written  in  a  highly  accessible  style  that  never  betrays 
its  scholarly  origins  but  one  that  an  average  reader 
could  pick  up  and  enjoy.  Second,  Caddoo’s  research  is 
impeccable;  when  one  would  have  thought  that  this  field 
had  been  thoroughly  mined  by  historians  for  the  past  20 
years,  Caddoo  reveals  important  new  information  that 
greatly  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  African 
Americans  and  their  early  relationship  to  the  medium 
of  film.  Finally,  Caddoo’s  interpretive  framework  dem¬ 
onstrates  her  ability  to  weave  social,  political,  economic, 
institutional,  and  artistic  themes  into  a  nuanced,  com¬ 
pleted  whole. 

The  first  important  contribution  that  Caddoo  makes 
to  the  field  of  early  black  film  studies  is  her  emphasis 
on  the  close  relationship  between  the  medium  of  film 
and  the  black  religious  establishment.  The  church  was 
the  bulwark  of  African  American  life  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  and  one  wonders 
why  this  relationship  has  not  been  fully  explored 
before.  Caddoo  challenges  the  long-held  contention 
that  African  Americans  first  encountered  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  commercial  establishments  that  were  owned 
and  operated  by  white  Americans.  Instead,  through 
detailed  documentation,  the  author  demonstrates  that 
“[bjetween  1897  and  1910,  hundreds  of  black  film 
showmen  and  -women  exhibited  motion  pictures  in 


black  lodges,  schools,  and  most  frequently,  churches” 
(p.  16).  This  insight  challenges  the  standard  narrative 
that  black  filmgoers  were  either  racially  shunned  or 
forced  to  sit  in  segregated  theaters.  Caddoo  also  coun¬ 
ters  the  argument  that  black  moviegoers  viewed  little 
other  than  racist  depictions  of  themselves  on  the 
screen.  Instead,  the  author  illustrates  how  the  rise  in 
black  urban  migration  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  black 
institutional  life,  and  that  organizations  used  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  to  raise  funds,  promote  their  ideas,  and 
convince  black  urban  dwellers  to  join  their  ranks.  She 
includes  important,  newly  created  maps  that  illustrate 
the  relationship  between  “[rjailways  and  [the]  cities 
of  black  church,  lodge,  and  school  film  exhibitions” 
(p.  37). 

Second,  the  author  explores  the  notion  of  the  “God- 
given  right”  of  leisure  and  motion  pictures  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Never  essentializing  the  black  com¬ 
munity,  Caddoo  explores  the  divisions  of  urban/rural, 
middle  class/working  class  and  other  indicators  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  acceptance  of  moving  pictures.  She  dem¬ 
onstrates  how  “[t]he  most  successful  film  exhibitors  .  .  . 
gracefully  navigated  between  the  sensibilities  of  the 
black  middle  class  and  the  demands  of  their  working- 
class  audiences”  (pp.  53-54).  Middle-class  African 
Americans  often  rejected  the  behavior  of  working-class 
moviegoers  who  were  often  boisterous  and  participatory. 
Yet  acceptable  genres,  such  as  religious  subjects,  often 
dominated  early  black  film  screens,  and  these  received 
the  approval  of  the  black  middle  class. 

Caddoo  amply  demonstrates  that  separate  racialized 
patterns  of  film  exhibition  need  to  inform  the  narrative 
of  early  film  practices.  Although  the  novelty  of  motion 
pictures  wore  off  among  the  white  and  immigrant  audi¬ 
ence  communities,  a  thriving  market  for  cinematic 
entertainment  continued  for  black  audiences.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  rise  of  motion  picture  exhibition 
(and  later  production)  dovetailed  with  the  golden  age  of 
black  entrepreneurship.  The  rise  of  the  nickelodeon 
after  1905  furthered  Jim  Crow  segregation  but  led  to 
new  opportunities  for  itinerant  exhibitors  and  theater 
owners  to  meet  the  demand  of  black  filmgoers.  Caddoo 
documents  the  social  and  economic  history  of  this  first 
generation  of  black  theaters  perhaps  better  than  any 
scholar  before.  With  ample,  fascinating  detail  she 
describes  how  both  black  churches  and  theaters  served 
as  ‘“the  social  center  of  the  community,  the  place  of 
amusement  and  of  gathering  information,”’  demonstrat¬ 
ing  both  the  competition  between  them  and  their  reli¬ 
ance  on  each  other  (p.  103). 

Caddoo  is  so  well  informed  on  the  issues,  personal¬ 
ities,  and  institutional  framework  of  early  African  Amer¬ 
ican  film  exhibition  and  production  that  she  has 
immediately  established  herself  as  a  leader  in  the  field. 
Envisioning  Freedom,  though,  should  not  simply  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  historians  of  early  black  film.  Anyone  who 
works  in  African  American  history  or  the  history  of  cin¬ 
ema  will  find  this  a  valuable  text.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
that  is  appropriate  for  the  undergraduate  classroom, 
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and  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  primary 
source  material  to  drive  historical  interpretation. 

Gerald  R.  Butters  Jr. 

Aurora  University 

Amy  Helene  Kirschke  and  Phillip  Luke  Sinitiere,  edi¬ 
tors.  Protest  and  Propaganda:  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  The  Cri¬ 
sis,  and  American  History.  Columbia:  University  of 
Missouri  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  264.  $45.00. 

The  Crisis:  A  Record  of  the  Darker  Races  was  the 
monthly  journal  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP),  which  be¬ 
gan  publication  in  1910  and  continues  in  print  to  this 
day.  Its  first  editor  was  the  renowned  academic,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  activist  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  who  helped  to  set 
the  tone  of  the  journal  and  the  NAACP  in  its  formative 
years.  His  editorship  of  The  Crisis  covered  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  (1910-1934),  and  this  edited  collec¬ 
tion  contends  that  Du  Bois’s  work  in  this  area  has  never 
been  given  the  academic  analysis  or  popular  credit  that 
it  deserves.  Indeed  the  title  of  the  volume  suggests  that 
The  Crisis  is  a  milestone  in  American  intellectual 
thought  and  cultural  activism.  While  Du  Bois  has  been 
the  subject  of  biographies  (as  well  as  many  autobiogra¬ 
phies)  the  authors  assert  that  The  Crisis  was  the  apothe¬ 
osis  of  Du  Boisian  thought  and  activism:  blending 
philosophy,  politics,  art,  poetry,  and  culture  into  a  sharp 
attack  on  American  society  and  racism  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  As  Phillip  Luke  Sinitiere  says, 
“The  Crisis  remains  a  largely  unmined  archive  for  study¬ 
ing  Du  Bois’s  impressions  and  opinions  about  American 
politics  and  culture”  (p.  190).  Indeed  this  may  be  due  to 
its  attachment  to  the  NAACP  which,  until  recently,  had 
not  been  focused  upon  with  the  historical  respect  it  de¬ 
served.  In  short,  it  is  a  period  of  Du  Bois’s  life  that  re¬ 
quires  more  attention  and  this  book,  with  its  ten 
compelling  chapters,  does  this  with  great  success. 

Amy  Helene  Kirschke’s  own  work  is  one  of  the  best 
studies  of  The  Crisis  under  the  editorship  of  Du  Bois. 
Her  book,  Art  in  Crisis:  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  and  the  Strug¬ 
gle  for  African  American  Identity  and  Memory  (2007),  is 
essential  reading  for  understanding  the  cultural  use  of 
resistance  and  intellectual  thought  during  the  early 
twentieth  century,  and  it  blends  visual  sources  with 
words  and  activism.  It  is  no  surprise  then  that  Kirschke’s 
work  is  the  backbone  of  this  edition.  Kirschke  co-wrote 
two  chapters  and  independently  penned  chapter  3, 
which  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  aforementioned 
monograph.  Chapter  3,  therefore,  on  “Art  in  Crisis” 
dominates  the  book  and  is  extremely  wide  ranging  with¬ 
out  losing  its  intellectual  coherence.  The  chapter  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  quarter  of  the  collection  but  this  is  not  a  bad 
thing  and  gives  a  clear  academic  direction  to  the  other 
essays. 

At  times,  inevitably,  the  preamble  of  each  chapter 
gets  a  little  tiresome  as  we  learn,  yet  again,  Du  Bois’s  bi¬ 
ography  (this  called  for  greater  editorial  control,  per¬ 
haps)  but  the  themes  are  all  strongly  interconnected  and 
give  a  clear  and  convincing  argument  that  The  Crisis 


and  Du  Bois  were  integral  to  racial  propaganda.  Du 
Bois  saw  that  propaganda  could  be  used  for  either  good 
or  for  evil  and  believed  that  The  Crisis  could  reshape 
the  debate  about  race  and  American  democracy.  As  he 
stated  in  1912,  ‘“Many  people  object  to  the  policy  of  the 
Crisis  because,  as  they  usually  put  it,  the  Crisis,  is  bitter  . 
.  .  The  Crisis  does  not  try  to  be  funny  ...  It  tries  to  tell 
the  Truth’”  (p.  9).  What  is  very  striking  about  the  essays 
is  that  Du  Bois  always  saw  his  training  as  a  social  scien¬ 
tist  as  underpinning  his  activist  role.  Indeed  a  further 
development  in  the  collection  could  have  been  pursued 
in  order  to  appreciate  that  Du  Bois’s  later  Marxist  be¬ 
liefs  appear  to  have  always  been  apparent  in  his  activ¬ 
ism.  The  social  scientist  was  not  only  meant  to  interpret 
the  world  but  was  also  required  to  make  it  better.  The 
modern  academic  was  meant  to  change  society.  There 
certainly  has  been  much  written  about  Du  Bois  and  phi¬ 
losophy  so  this  would  have  given  the  book  extra  intellec¬ 
tual  heft.  This  is  given  some  reflection  in  the 
introduction  by  Shawn  Leigh  Alexander  (p.  10),  and  the 
first  chapter  does  some  work  in  filling  this  gap.  Robert 
W.  Williams’s  essay  is  somewhat  short  but  it  sets  the 
stage  for  the  collection  by  seeing  that  Du  Bois  was  criti¬ 
cal  of  “empirically  oriented  [social  research]  methods” 
(p.  17)  and  that  the  use  of  positive  propaganda  was  re¬ 
quired  as  blacks  could  “not  wait  until  science  or  the  sci¬ 
entists  themselves  confirmed  the  fundamental  humanity 
of  African  Americans”  (p.  21). 

Likewise  more  could  have  been  said  about  class  in 
the  black  community  and  how  the  NAACP  may  have 
used  Du  Boisian  ideas  of  a  “Talented  Tenth”  (p.  32)  to 
impose  an  American  order  on  African  American  socie¬ 
ties,  internalizing  white  cultural  norms.  Sociologist  E. 
Franklin  Frazier,  a  rather  severe  critic  of  the  black  mid¬ 
dle  class  in  the  pre-civil  rights  era,  saw  The  Crisis  as 
‘“the  most  important  magazine  of  public  opinion  among 
Negroes’”  (p.  209),  although  he  still  saw  it  as  represent¬ 
ing  black  bourgeois  interests.  This  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  with  regards  to  art  and  literature  and  is  certainly 
addressed  in  Megan  E.  Williams’s  chapter  on  cover  girls 
and  The  Crisis,  which  focuses  in  particular  on  the 
fraught  relationship  the  journal  had  with  Lena  Horne. 
Indeed  jazz  and  the  blues  were  an  obvious  missing  as¬ 
pect  of  The  Crisis.  This  is  a  minor  note,  however,  and 
the  book  has  many  other  strands  to  recommend  it. 

The  book  confidently  examines  art,  World  War  I, 
female  suffrage  and  femininity,  youth  and  children, 
religion,  and  specific  legal  cases,  such  as  school  desegre¬ 
gation.  Barbara  McCaskill’s  essay  on  the  Great  War 
and  black  women’s  short  fiction  is  a  fascinating  reflec¬ 
tion  on  gender  stereotypes  and  the  manner  in  which 
The  Crisis  took  gender  and  feminism  seriously.  Some 
stories  in  the  journal  took  on  ideas  of  borderlands  of 
the  West  and  included  Hispanic  characters  as  well  as 
black.  Garth  E.  Pauley,  meanwhile,  examines  the  female 
suffrage  question  and  gives  this  further  historical  mean¬ 
ing  by  showing  the  traditional  link  that  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  black  suffrage  (and  antislavery)  and  female 
suffrage  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  Du  Bois’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  reestablish  that  connection.  In  many  ways  The 
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Crisis  and  Du  Bois’s  focus  on  gender  issues  reflects  the 
revisionist  histories  of  slavery  and  civil  rights  in  the 
twenty-first  century. 

Katharine  Capshaw  Smith’s  chapter  explores  The  Cri¬ 
sis  children’s  page.  Du  Bois  published  as  an  adjunct  to 
The  Crisis  an  annual  book  aimed  at  children,  The  Brow¬ 
nies’  Book,  although  it  was  short  lived  (1920-1921). 
“Proper  parenting,”  Smith  suggests,  “became  a  form  of 
civil  rights  activity  as  it  produced  well-behaved,  refined, 
upper-middle-class  children  who  would  demonstrate 
black  cultural  and  material  success”  (pp.  156-157). 
There  were  photographs  of  children  with  violins  and 
reading  Shakespeare,  and  letters,  fiction,  and  poetry  by 
children  and  youth.  Langston  Hughes  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  annual  when  he  was  18  years  old  (p.  160). 
What  Du  Bois  was  attempting  to  do,  as  he  did  in  The 
Crisis  more  generally,  was  to  link  African  diasporas  and 
colonized  peoples  across  the  world  into  a  global  cultural 
consciousness  and,  ultimately,  to  become  a  resistance 
force  against  imperialism  and  its  racist  underpinnings. 

Two  chapters  analyze  religion  and  The  Crisis.  Edward 
J.  Blum  focuses  on  the  Harlem  Renaissance  while  Sini- 
tiere  examines  Du  Bois  and  religion  over  the  lifetime  of 
his  editorship.  What  makes  these  essays  particularly  per¬ 
tinent  is  that  they  do  not  simply  focus  on  The  Crisis  but 
place  its  history  into  a  broader  American  context.  Blum 
examines  the  problems  of  the  “old  Jesus”  as  being  “too 
feminine”  (p.  173)  and  how  American  Protestantism  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  made  Christ  the  “‘ideal  mod¬ 
ern  man’”  (p.  174)  in  a  Progressive  Era  mold.  In  The 
Crisis,  Du  Bois  turned  the  image  of  Christ  into  a  figure 
that  could  shame  America  from  its  democratic  hypoc¬ 
risy.  Lynching  (a  major  theme  of  The  Crisis  and  NAACP 
campaigning)  was  given  allusions  to  Christ’s  crucifixion, 
which  fit  with  ideas  of  African  Americans  as  a  chosen 
race  to  redeem  American  sin  (p.  177).  American  reli¬ 
gion  was  savaged  by  The  Crisis  and  black  writers  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  Blum  perceptively  states  that  African 
American  writers  and  artists  revealed  that  not  only  was 
American  society  and  the  world  in  crisis,  but  also  that 
“God  [was]  in  crisis”  (p.  186)  as  Christianity  appeared 
to  be  meaningless  in  an  American  context  of  terrorism 
against  blacks. 

Chapter  10  seems  a  little  anachronistic  as  it  deals  with 
how  The  Crisis  dealt  with  school  desegregation  in  the 
1950s  and,  while  interesting,  there  is  no  bridging  chapter 
from  the  1930s  to  the  1950s.  The  epilogue  covers  the 
history  of  The  Crisis  from  the  1960s  to  the  present  and, 
unsurprisingly,  feels  bolted  onto  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  shows  how  much  more  history  needs  to  be  written 
about  the  endurance  and  impact  of  the  NAACP  and 
The  Crisis  over  more  than  a  century,  and  this  book  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  way  that  history  should  be  written. 

Lee  Sartain 

University  of  Portsmouth 

Eric  S.  Yellin.  Racism  in  the  Nation’s  Service:  Govern¬ 
ment  Workers  and  the  Color  Line  in  Woodrow  Wilson ’s 
America.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Pre¬ 
ss,  2013.  Pp.  xi,  301.  $39.95. 


In  1913,  a  decade  after  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  declared  that 
the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  problem 
of  the  color  line,  Woodrow  Wilson’s  administration 
redrew  that  line,  expanding  its  boundaries  through  pro¬ 
cesses  that  institutionalized  racism  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  Although  this  new  system  targeted  the 
Republican  patronage  system  that  had  opened  up  op¬ 
portunities  for  African  Americans  in  the  federal  bureau¬ 
cracy,  it  was  about  more  than  separate  bathrooms  and 
separate  eating  facilities  within  government  buildings. 
As  Eric  S.  Yellin’s  powerful  narrative  argues,  its  aim 
was  to  limit  opportunities  for  African  Americans  by 
“channeling  civil  servants  into  a  racially  tiered  system 
with  less  mobility”  (p.  2),  lower  wages,  and  fewer  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  rights. 

Since  1883,  the  most  secure  avenue  for  upward  mobil¬ 
ity  for  educated  black  Americans  had  been  through  em¬ 
ployment  as  civil  servants  in  the  federal  government. 
Within  the  context  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  black 
civil  servants  in  Washington,  D.C.  had  been  treated 
nearly  equal  with  whites  in  terms  of  access  to  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  decent  pay,  earning  nearly  double  that  of 
most  Americans.  In  1912,  over  1,800  black  men  and 
women  worked  in  D.C.’s  federal  offices,  some  in  super¬ 
visory  positions  over  whites.  As  Wilson’s  administration 
cut  positions  for  African  Americans,  reduced  wages, 
and  denied  promotions,  Washington,  once  a  beacon  of 
hope,  turned  into  a  city  whose  politics  made  a  mockery 
of  black  citizenship  rights.  Yellin’s  story  about  how  this 
world  of  opportunity  and  upward  mobility  for  black 
America  was  “snuffed  out”  (p.  1)  is  also  the  story  of 
how  Wilsonians  defined  good  government  in  terms  that 
linked  segregation  and  racial  discrimination  as  necessary 
traits  for  achieving  government  efficiency. 

How  did  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  progressive  who  de¬ 
clared  that  fairness  and  efficiency  were  basic  goals  of  his 
administration,  facilitate  this  dramatic  shift?  Yellin 
makes  it  clear  that  while  Wilson  was  complicit,  he  found 
no  evidence  that  the  president  directed  segregation’s  im¬ 
plementation.  Wilson  worked  in  the  shadows,  letting  his 
officials  formulate  racial  policies,  then  supporting  the  re¬ 
sulting  racist  practices.  Publicly,  Wilson  focused  on 
achieving  democratic  fair  play  in  government  by  elimi¬ 
nating  Republican  corruption  and  expanding  the  body 
politic.  He  revealed  his  intentions  through  his  presiden¬ 
tial  appointments,  largely  white  southern  Democrats, 
several  of  whom  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  black  Americans  were  a  source  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption.  When  these  appointees,  long  out  of  favor  and 
out  of  office,  arrived  in  D.C.,  they  found  the  racial  status 
quo,  especially  the  entitled  air  of  blacks  they  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  halls  of  government,  deeply  disturbing,  “a 
society  nearly  ruined  by  Republican  rule  and  black 
power”  (p.  82).  It  reminded  them  of  rule  under  Radical 
Republicans. 

White  supremacist  ideology  found  fertile  soil  for 
growth  in  Wilson’s  progressive  ideology.  Keeping  their 
eyes  on  reforming  the  machinery  of  government  through 
managerial  efficiency,  progressives  argued  that  modern 
government  could  not  run  smoothly  if  there  was  too 
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much  friction  in  the  corridors  of  national  power.  African 
Americans  were  sources  of  racial  tension  every  time 
whites  felt  uncomfortable  sharing  office  space  with 
them.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  restricted  black  sailors  to  “mess  duty”  in 
order  ‘“to  avoid  friction  between  the  races’”  (pp.  162— 
163).  Thus,  the  devil  was  in  the  method  of  discourse 
adopted  by  the  progressives,  rationalizing  segregationist 
practices  as  the  means  to  avoid  a  racially  inharmonious 
work  place.  For  Wilson,  segregation  was  not  racist  poli¬ 
tics.  In  fact,  it  was  not  politics  at  all;  it  was  the  balm 
necessary  to  run  smoothly  the  machinery  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Yellin  successfully  guides  us  through  the  complexities 
of  this  shift  in  racial  practices  by  exploring  experiences 
of  black  federal  employees  from  Reconstruction  to  the 
late  1920s,  providing  the  historical  context  that  gave  rise 
to  the  toxic  mix  of  forces  that  “threaded  white  suprem¬ 
acy  into  the  federal  bureaucracy”  (p.  3).  Yellin’s  scholar¬ 
ship  fills  an  important  gap  in  our  understanding  of  what 
Wilsonian  progressivism  was  all  about.  He  not  only  dis¬ 
sects  the  origins  of  Wilson’s  racism — long  acknowledged 
by  historians — but  also  explores  less  well  understood 
connections  between  racism,  progressive  politics,  and 
the  state.  By  detailing  how  racism  was  rationalized  as  a 
tool  for  improving  government  efficiency,  Yellin  explains 
how  Wilson’s  progressivism  “took  on  an  air  of  timeless 
normalcy”  (p.  199)  under  Republican  rule  in  the  1920s, 
while  setting  the  stage,  simultaneously,  for  the  next 
round  in  the  black  freedom  struggle. 

Beth  T.  Bates 

Wayne  State  University 

Richard  M.  Mizelle  Jr.  Backwater  Blues:  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Flood  of  1927  in  the  African  Ameiican  Imagination. 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
xii,  209.  Cloth  $75.00,  paper  $25.00. 

As  the  crow  flies,  Dockery  Plantation  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta — once  home  of  blues  legends  Howlin’  Wolf,  Rob¬ 
ert  Johnson,  and  Charley  Patton,  and  one  of  the  claim¬ 
ants  for  the  location  where  Johnson  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil  in  exchange  for  his  ungodly  guitar  skills — is  about 
20  miles  from  Mounds  Lan'ding,  where  in  1927  the  swol¬ 
len  Mississippi  River  surged  through  a  crevasse.  The  re¬ 
sulting  floodwaters  inundated  the  lower  half  of  the 
Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta.  It  was,  Richard  M.  Mizelle  Jr. 
claims,  “the  most  significant  environmental  disaster  of 
the  twentieth  century,”  a  cataclysm  with  lasting  reper¬ 
cussions  for  southern  race  relations  as  well  as  the  envi¬ 
ronment  (p.  12).  And  the  legacy  of  this  flood  for 
African  Americans,  he  argues,  can  be  best  accessed 
through  the  blues  that  flowed  from  places  like  Dockery 
and  spread  across  the  nation. 

Backwater  Blues:  The  Mississippi  Flood  of  1927  in  the 
African  American  Imagination  is  Mizelle’s  effort  to  limn 
the  African  American  experience  of  the  flood,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  delta,  and  the  legacy  of  the  event  in  memory 
and  culture.  He  contends  that  existing  histories  of  the 
flood  have  largely  dealt  with  top-down  narratives  of  the 


event  and  its  aftermath  and  have  thus  failed  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  experience  of  rural  African  Americans. 
The  physical  destruction  and  displacement  of  the  flood- 
waters  altered  southern  lives  and  landscapes,  but  their 
memory  and  legacy  were  of  equal  importance,  shaping 
black  perceptions  of  agricultural  work,  mobility,  federal 
flood  programs,  relief  agencies,  and  economic  opportu¬ 
nities. 

The  introduction  and  first  chapter  argue  for  the  blues 
as  a  particularly  effective  source  to  get  at  the  social  his¬ 
tory  and  lasting  meaning  of  the  flood,  examining  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  flood  in  a  number  of  songs.  The  medium  of 
music  should  be  central  to  our  understanding  of  the  di¬ 
saster,  according  to  Mizelle,  for  “the  blues  archive  com¬ 
plements  other  ways  of  knowing  about  the  1927  flood, 
providing  a  fuller  account  of  the  historical  record” 
(p.  29).  Chapter  2  explores  two  short  stories  by  Richard 
Wright  that  plumb  the  harsh  legacy  of  the  levee  break 
and  subsequent  environmental  injustice  for  rural  black 
farmers.  Next  comes  a  more  conventional  chapter  on 
Red  Cross  relief  efforts  in  the  delta,  with  a  focus  on  Af¬ 
rican  American  suspicion  of  official  charity  networks  in 
light  of  their  administration  by  influential  local  whites. 
Of  particular  interest  is  Mizelle’s  demonstration  of  the 
multiplicity  of  flood  responses  in  northern  black  com¬ 
munities,  like  those  of  Chicago,  which  often  circum¬ 
vented  government-endorsed  channels.  The  following 
chapter  looks  at  a  flood  diaspora  community,  French- 
town,  outside  of  Houston,  and  its  role  in  popularizing 
zydeco  music.  Mizelle’s  final  chapter  examines  life  and 
work  in  levee  construction  camps  following  the  flood. 
These  communities,  under  the  supervision  of  the  federal 
government  (in  the  form  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers),  combined  “the  debt  peonage  associated  with 
sharecropping  and  the  convict-lease  system,”  and  as  a 
consequence  became  popular  subjects  of  blues  songs 

(p.  128). 

Mizelle’s  book  is  the  freshest  and  most  engaging  in 
the  sections  that  deal  intensively  with  blues  artists  and 
lyrics;  it  includes  a  discography  for  readers  interested  in 
learning  and  hearing  more.  Although  his  introduction 
argues  for  the  centrality  of  blues  in  explaining  the  dis¬ 
persed  effects  of  the  flood,  only  the  first  and  last  chap¬ 
ters  make  much  use  of  the  music  as  source  material. 
These  sections  evoke  James  C.  Giesen’s  excellent  work 
on  the  role  of  music  in  spreading  and  influencing  cul¬ 
tural  understandings  of  the  boll  weevil  across  the  cotton 
South  in  Boll  Weevil  Blues:  Cotton,  Myth,  and  Power  in 
the  American  South  (2011).  All  the  chapters  contain  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  the  pervasive  and  lasting  influence 
of  the  flood,  but  they  are  less  than  firmly  connected, 
making  the  book  feel  like  a  collection  of  articles  on  the 
cultural  history  of  the  1927  flood  rather  than  a  cohesive 
monograph.  More  thoroughly  integrating  blues  songs  as 
sources  into  each  chapter  might  have  done  much  to 
ameliorate  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  blues  scholars,  Backwater  Blues 
will  likely  be  of  greatest  interest  to  environmental  histo¬ 
rians.  It  is  an  accessible  primer  on  the  lasting  cultural 
power  of  a  “natural”  disaster  as  read  through  the 
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superstructure  of  the  racial  mores  and  laws  of  the 
South.  As  such,  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  growing  body  of  literature  on  African  American  en¬ 
vironmental  history  and  broader  national  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  appropriate  relationship  between  people  and 
nature. 

Drew  Swanson 

Wright  State  University 

Mark  Ellis.  Race  Harmony  and  Black  Progress:  Jack 
Woofter  and  the  Interracial  Cooperation  Movement. 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xii, 
329.  Cloth  $45.00,  e-book  $38.99. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  Thomas  Jack- 
son  Woofter  Jr.’s  (1893-1972)  work  in  race  relations  as 
a  social  scientist  and  reformer  earned  him  a  reputation 
as  a  southern  liberal.  Though  the  son  of  a  progressive 
Georgia  professor,  Woofter  acquired  the  prevailing  seg¬ 
regationist  racial  views.  As  a  University  of  Georgia  un¬ 
dergraduate,  however,  he  learned  about  interracial 
cooperation.  A  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  fellowship  sup¬ 
ported  Woofter’s  study  of  Athens’s  black  population, 
which  Mark  Ellis  calls  “naive,  predictable,  almost  juve¬ 
nile  stuff’  (p.  25),  but  “it  sparked  a  lifelong  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  race  relations”  that  produced  re¬ 
search  on  race  relations,  rural  life,  and  demography 
(p.  26).  Later,  with  Phelps-Stokes,  Woofter  contributed 
to  a  major  study,  Negro  Education:  A  Study  of  the  Private 
and  Higher  Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United 
States  (1917),  which  Ellis  judges  “skeptical  about  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  black  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs” 
(p.  51).  After  working  briefly  during  World  War  I  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  a  study  of  black  migration 
in  Georgia  and  after  serving  in  the  army,  Woofter 
earned  his  doctorate  in  sociology  under  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Franklin  H.  Giddings;  his  1920  dissertation  was 
immediately  published  as  Negro  Migration:  Changes  in 
Rural  Organizations  and  Population  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  In 
the  same  year  he  joined  the  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation  and  began  his  work  opposing  racial  vio¬ 
lence.  After  seven  years  Woofter  moved  in  1927  to  the 
new  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  (UNC).  During  the  New  Deal 
he  temporarily  left  Chapel  Hill  to  direct  research  for  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  In  this  study, 
Ellis  uses  Woofter  to  examine  the  southern  movement 
for  interracial  cooperation  between  the  two  world  wars. 

Ellis  does  not  exaggerate  Woofter’s  importance:  “he 
was  not  a  leader.  He  was  sincere  and  committed,  but 
rarely  made  decisive  judgments,  tending  to  move  in  the 
directions  he  was  nudged”  (p.  238).  Prior  to  his  move  to 
North  Carolina,  Woofter  “was  influenced  by  whoever 
held  the  purse  strings”  (p.  237).  Ellis  acknowledges 
Woofter’s  “relative  anonymity”  because  “he  always  lived 
in  the  shadow  of  a  more  feted  individual”  (p.  5).  Indeed 
four  of  eight  chapters  bear  other  names — Thomas  Jesse 
Jones  of  Phelps-Stokes,  Will  Alexander  of  the  Interra¬ 
cial  Commission,  two  congressional  opponents  of 


lynching,  and  Howard  W.  Odum  of  UNC.  In  extended 
discussions  of  them,  Jack  Woofter  does  indeed  fre¬ 
quently  get  lost.  Their  inclusion  suggests  that  Woofter 
alone  could  not  propel  Ellis’s  story.  Woofter’s  personal 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  controversial  1927  drunk¬ 
driving  arrest  in  Virginia,  receives  little  attention. 

For  Woofter’s  major  social  science  writings,  Ellis  pro¬ 
vides  summaries,  his  own  judgments,  and  assessments  of 
their  critical  reception,  especially  by  blacks.  Following 
Woofter’s  racial  views,  Ellis  evaluates  him,  southern  lib¬ 
erals,  and  the  interracial  movement.  Despite  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  racial  discrimination  and  total  segregation, 
Woofter  “remained  wedded  throughout  his  life  to  the 
conviction  that  the  races  should  not  mix  at  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  levels  and  that  harmony  was  best  preserved  by 
Americans  spending  their  social  lives  in  homogenous 
company”  (p.  62).  With  “a  deep-seated  sense  that  white 
mastery  was  natural”  and  “a  romantic  view  of  blacks  as 
both  lovable  and  frightful,”  he  saw  gradual  change  in 
race  relations  as  “necessary  and  just”  (p.  71). 

Regarding  Woofter’s  work  with  the  interracial  com¬ 
mission,  for  example,  Ellis  concedes  that  to  1960s  civil 
rights  activists  it  “seem[ed]  overly  cautious,”  but  Ellis 
concludes  that  in  its  historical  context  it  “represented 
the  most  radical  end  of  the  white  southern  liberal  spec¬ 
trum”  (p.  153).  At  the  time  “Woofter  questioned  white 
supremacy  and  segregation  as  much  as  the  racial  climate 
and  his  own  sensibilities  would  allow”  (p.  157).  Woofter, 
in  Ellis’s  words,  “value[d]  patience  and  reconciliation” 
and  thought  “the  pace  of  change  would  be  determined 
by  white  people”  (p.  159). 

Though  Jack  Woofter  may  interest  few  scholars,  El¬ 
lis’s  work  should  attract  students  of  black  life  and  race 
relations  between  the  world  wars.  Ellis  also  provides  in¬ 
sights  into  the  development  of  the  social  scientific  study 
of  race  relations,  particularly  in  the  South.  Through 
Woofter’s  connections,  Ellis  also  illuminates  the  south¬ 
ern  projects  of  many  philanthropic  foundations  and  re¬ 
form  organizations.  Anyone  interested  in  the  anti¬ 
lynching  movement,  southern  rural  life,  and  the  social 
sciences  should  find  the  study  useful.  In  addition  to  res¬ 
cuing  Woofter  from  historical  neglect,  Ellis  may  make 
his  most  important  and  controversial  contribution  with 
his  critical  defense  of  that  elusive  phenomenon  called 
southern  liberalism.  Despite  the  conventional  negative 
view  of  southern  liberals  as  timid  and  cautious,  Ellis  de¬ 
fends  the  interwar  interracial  movement  as  “about  as 
critical,  far-reaching,  and  effective  as  the  forbiddingly 
racist  and  violent  context  allowed”  (p.  232). 
“Equivocation  .  .  .  was  an  essential  tactic,”  and  “moder¬ 
ation  was  essential  to  ward  off  racist  reaction  and  attract 
more  white  liberal  support”  (pp.  232,  233).  Southern  lib¬ 
erals  such  as  Woofter  did  not  spearhead  or  even  antici¬ 
pate  the  later  civil  rights  movement,  but,  according  to 
Ellis,  “what  is  significant  is  that  they  formed  a  move¬ 
ment  and  made  a  difference”  (p.  234). 

Charles  W.  Eagles 

University  of  Mississippi 
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Jeffrey  T.  Sammons  and  John  H.  Morrow  Jr.  Harlem’s 
Rattlers  and  the  Great  War:  The  Undaunted  369th  Regi¬ 
ment  and  the  African  American  Quest  for  Equality. 
(Modern  War  Studies.)  Lawrence:  University  Press  of 
Kansas,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  616.  $34.95. 

Long  ignored  by  historians,  the  role  of  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  World  War  I  is  now  the  subject  of  increasing  at¬ 
tention.  The  experience  of  African  Americans  in  the 
military— and  because  of  racial  exclusion,  primarily  in 
the  racially  segregated  army — has  focused  especially  on 
the  history  of  the  all-black  369th  Infantry  Regiment,  of¬ 
ten  known  as  the  “Harlem  Hellfighters.”  This  substan¬ 
tial  work  by  Jeffrey  T.  Sammons  and  John  H.  Morrow 
Jr.  joins  the  earlier  studies  of  the  369th  by  Bill  Harris 
(2002),  Stephen  L.  Harris  (2003),  and  Peter  N.  Nelson 
(2009),  and  more  general  accounts  such  as  those  by 
Chad  L.  Williams  (2010)  and  Nina  Mjagkij  (2011). 

The  369th,  formerly  the  15th  New  York  National 
Guard,  went  into  combat  as  part  of  the  93rd  Division 
and  served  alongside  French  troops  from  May  to  No¬ 
vember  1918.  Famously,  they  never  lost  a  man  taken 
prisoner  nor  gave  a  foot  of  ground  in  their  191  days  un¬ 
der  fire;  280  men  and  officers  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds  during  their  time  with  the  93rd  Division. 
Two  members  of  the  regiment,  Henry  Lincoln  Johnson 
and  Needham  (Neadom)  Roberts,  achieved  fame  at 
home  and  were  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the 
French  for  their  bravery,  and  the  regiment  achieved  an¬ 
other  type  of  recognition  due  to  the  performances  of 
the  band  led  by  James  Reese  Europe.  This  basic  outline 
history  is  well-known;  what  Sammons  and  Morrow  aim 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  early  origins  and  history  of  the 
regiment  and  its  significance  in  local,  state,  and  national 
history,  the  importance  of  the  regiment’s  combat  role 
alongside  French  troops  in  contrast  to  the  perception  of 
those  in  the  U.S.  regular  army,  and  finally  to  consider 
the  history  of  the  regiment  in  gendered  terms.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  detailed — one  might  say  exhaustive — account  of 
the  background  and  complex  origins  of  the  15th  New 
York  National  Guard,  its  formation  in  1916,  acceptance 
into  federal  service  in  1917,  and  training  in  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  prior  to  departure  for  France  in  1918. 
The  book  is  based  on  extensive  documentary  research: 
several  pages  are  given  over  to  the  account  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  one  member  of  the  regiment  by  another,  Valdo 
B.  Schita,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Zulu.  Whoever  he  was, 
Schita  was  convicted  and  died  in  a  federal  prison  in 
1945.  This  vignette,  while  interesting,  does  not  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  overall  narrative. 

With  chapter  7  the  account  moves  to  France  and  the 
complicated  negotiations  that  led  to  the  15th  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  French  4th  Army  as  the  369th  regiment  in 
the  newly  created  93rd  Division.  A  detailed,  almost  day- 
by-day  description  of  the  regiment’s  combat  experience 
is  given,  based  on  firsthand  accounts.  The  bravery  of 
Johnson  and  Roberts  is  examined  in  a  chapter:  the  rec¬ 
ognition  the  men  received  in  official  communications 
and  in  publications  at  the  front  and  at  home  was  often 
undermined  by  the  use  of  racial  stereotypes.  Familiar 


territory  is  covered  in  the  discussion  of  the  white  officers 
in  command  of  black  troops  and  the  infamous  memo¬ 
randum  to  French  troops  counseling  against  “excessive 
intimacy”  between  the  French  and  African  American 
troops  (p.  308).  However,  the  369th  continued  to  fight 
beside  elements  of  the  French  army  and  the  authors  ar¬ 
gue,  given  the  record  of  those  who  fought  with  white 
American  regiments,  were  perhaps  fortunate  to  do  so. 
On  their  return  home,  the  regiment  was  honored  with  a 
march  up  Fifth  Avenue  on  February  17,  1919,  but  even 
this  was  undermined  by  the  patronizing  tone  of  white 
press  coverage  and  the  very  fact  that  this  was  a  separate 
march,  not  one  with  returning  white  regiments.  Official 
attitudes  after  the  war  also  did  much  to  try  to  belittle 
the  reputation  of  the  369th  and  their  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  but  the  authors,  in  providing  in  their  conclusion 
and  epilogue  potted  postwar  biographies  of  several 
members  of  the  regiment,  and  by  listing  those  killed  in 
action  in  an  appendix,  do  much  to  honor  those  who 
served  and  died  in  the  war.  If  the  book  is  sometimes 
heavy  reading  in  which  some  aspects,  like  the  issue  of 
gender,  disappear,  it  does  provide  one  of  the  fullest  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  369th’s  experience  and  place  in  history. 

Neil  A.  Wynn 

University  of  Gloucestershire 

Mary  K.  Trigg.  Feminism  as  Life’s  Work:  Four  Modem 
American  Women  through  Two  World  Wars.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  266. 
$28.95. 

In  the  last  several  years,  group  biography  has  become 
an  important  genre  of  analysis  for  historians  of  women. 
(See,  for  example,  Susan  Henry,  Anonymous  in  Their 
Own  Names:  Doris  E.  Fleischman,  Ruth  Hale,  and  Jane 
Grant  [2012];  and  Lisa  Cohen,  All  We  Know:  Three  Lives 
[2012]).  In  Feminism  as  Life’s  Work:  Four  Modem  Amer¬ 
ican  Women  through  Two  World  Wars,  Mary  K.  Trigg 
has  chosen  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  Doris 
Stevens,  and  Lorine  Pruette  to  illustrate  the  many 
strands  of  feminism  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Irwin  was  a 
prolific  novelist  and  writer  on  women’s  issues;  Stevens 
was  a  leader  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party;  Pruette 
was  a  psychologist;  and  Beard  was  a  “nonestablishment 
historian,”  often  credited  with  having  founded  the  field 
of  women’s  history  (p.  5).  Trigg  carries  the  stories  of 
these  lives  through  the  Second  World  War,  although 
her  analysis  of  that  era  is  scanty. 

The  1920s  began  with  the  achievement  of  women’s 
suffrage  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  generation  of 
women  called  flappers,  for  whom  pleasure  and  capitalist 
consumption  took  center  stage.  In  the  1930s,  the  Great 
Depression  and  radical  politics  were  the  dominant 
themes,  although  feminist  organizations  remained  active 
and  vibrant,  albeit  divided  among  various  causes. 

Trigg’s  four  women  embraced  a  new  feminist  ethic 
that  arose  in  the  1920s.  That  ethos  rejected  the  homo¬ 
erotic,  woman-centered  culture  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  its  emphasis  on  “piety,  purity,  domesticity, 
and  submissiveness”  as  women’s  roles  (p.  3).  The  new 
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ethic  also  questioned  the  “women’s  moral  superiority” 
argument  of  nineteenth-century  woman’s  rights  activists, 
which  they  used  to  justify  women’s  involvement  in  re¬ 
form  and  professions  outside  the  home.  Arguing  for 
equality  between  men  and  women,  1920s  feminists 
opted  for  heterosexuality  as  normative.  As  the  pleasure 
ethic  took  hold,  while  men  and  women  interacted  in 
their  professional  and  personal  lives  and  birth  control 
became  more  available,  if  not  entirely  reliable,  these  re¬ 
formers  focused  on  finding  ways  for  women  to  success¬ 
fully  combine  careers  with  marriage.  All  four  women 
both  succeeded  and  failed  in  their  goal  of  marital  equal¬ 
ity,  as  they  encountered  the  harsh  realities  of  male 
power,  the  sexual  double  standard,  the  requirements  of 
full-time  labor  outside  the  home,  and  the  demands  of 
motherhood.  Above  all,  men  were  not  yet  ready  to  share 
the  responsibilities  of  taking  care  of  homes  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Trigg’s  book  is  most  interesting  when  she  delves  into 
the  private  papers  of  her  subjects  to  describe  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  as  they  “used  their  lives  as  laborato¬ 
ries  for  feminist  experimentation”  (p.  2).  After  a  failed 
first  marriage,  Irwin  found  personal  fulfillment  in  a 
friendship  with  a  committed  feminist  woman.  Beard 
seemed  to  flourish  in  an  egalitarian  marriage  with  famed 
historian  Charles  A.  Beard,  although  both  destroyed 
their  personal  papers  before  they  died.  Stevens  threw 
herself  into  the  sex  radicalism  of  the  1920s,  but  her 
male  partners  disappointed  her  and  she  wondered  if  the 
ethic  of  female  friendship  might  not  have  been  better 
for  herself,  and  for  the  women’s  movement  in  general. 
After  an  experience  similar  to  Stevens’s,  Pruette  came 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  four  women  all  lived  in 
New  York  City  and  that  the  papers  of  Irwin,  Stevens, 
and  Pruette  are  in  the  Schlesinger  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  Trigg’s  rationale  for  focusing  on  them  is  not 
convincing.  They  were  all  middle  class,  highly  educated, 
and  white,  but  they  did  not  constitute  a  formal  group  of 
friends  and  they  were  not  all  involved  in  the  same  orga¬ 
nizations.  Moreover,  Trigg  encases  their  lives  in  lengthy 
and  confusing  exegeses  on  the  general  history  of 
women.  Why  she  discusses  the  history  of  black  women 
at  length  also  is  not  entirely  clear. 

I  question  Trigg’s  argument  that  homophobia  was 
dominant  in  the  1920s  and  that  homoeroticism  was  dis¬ 
appearing.  The  latter  was  important  in  the  lives  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Mead  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  both  bisexual,  while 
Lillian  Faderman  has  documented  the  history  of  “bisex¬ 
ual  chic”  in  these  eras  (Faderman,  Odd  Girls  and  Twi¬ 
light  Lovers:  A  History  of  Lesbian  Life  in  Twentieth- 
Century  America  [1991]).  Three  of  Trigg’s  four  women 
also  seem  to  have  had  some  impulse  in  that  direction. 

Still,  Trigg  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  delved 
into  the  complex  history  of  feminism  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  and  into  the  arguments  among  later  historians  of 
women  about  its  trajectories.  Her  general  contention  is 
compelling.  She  is  correct  in  asserting  that  feminism  has 
rarely  been  a  united  movement,  either  in  ideology  or 
goals.  As  those  historians  involved  in  the  feminist 


movement  of  the  1970s  remember  only  too  well,  it  easily 
splits  into  positions  ranging  the  political  spectrum,  from 
liberal  to  radical,  existential  to  psychological.  For  both, 
its  appeal  and  its  compatibility  with  other  ideologies  is 
broad.  Moreover,  Trigg  has,  in  fact,  convinced  me  that 
the  era  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  initiated  the  modern  era 
for  American  women,  offering  many  lessons  for  women 
of  today. 

Lois  W.  Banner 

University  of  Southern  California 


Deirdre  Clemente.  Dress  Casual:  How  College  Students 
Redefined  American  Style.  (Gender  and  American  Cul¬ 
ture.)  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  xii,  196.  $29.95. 

Linda  Przybyszewski.  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress:  The 
Women  Who  Once  Made  America  Stylish.  New  York: 
Basic  Books,  2014.  Pp.  xv,  347.  $28.99. 

Writing  about  clothing  is  challenging.  Writing  about 
fashion  is  even  more  challenging.  Historian  Deirdre  Cle¬ 
mente  in  Dress  Casual:  How  College  Students  Redefined 
American  Style  and  historian  and  prize-winning  dress¬ 
maker  Linda  Przybyszewski  in  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress: 
The  Women  Who  Once  Made  America  Stylish  accepted 
the  formidable  task  and,  as  a  result,  enriched  the  history 
of  dress.  Curiously,  at  the  same  time,  the  studies  appear 
to  either  contradict  one  another  or  to  follow  an  uninten¬ 
tional  chronology  with  Przybyszewski’s  Dress  Doctors 
giving  way  to  Clemente’s  college  students.  Were  these 
books  chosen  for  a  joint  review  because  their  titles  share 
the  words  “dress,”  “America,”  and  “style,”  and  thus  are 
seen  as  companion  (or  complementary)  studies?  As  will 
soon  become  clear,  Dress  Casual  and  The  Lost  Art  of 
Dress  have  little  in  common  except  some  shared  title  vo¬ 
cabulary,  a  similar  timeline,  and  impressive  bibliogra¬ 
phies  of  primary  sources. 

The  academy  typically  dismisses  scholarship  related  to 
fashion  as  lacking  in  substance;  the  publication  of  Dress 
Casual  and  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress  by  major  presses  sug¬ 
gests  this  trend  might  be  changing.  The  best  histories  of 
dress  (or  the  best  histories  of  dress  outside  the  field  of 
art  history  or  visual  culture)  are  concerned  less  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  hemlines  or  with  the  size  and  shape  of  la¬ 
pels  or  with  runway  fashion  innovations,  than  with  the 
social  and  cultural  milieu  in  which  the  clothing  was 
worn,  seen,  and  interpreted.  Serious  historical  studies 
tend  to  limit  illustrations  and  expand  footnotes;  unfortu¬ 
nately — whether  to  keep  costs  down  or  to  emphasize  se¬ 
riousness — both  books  under  review  contain  rather  dull 
pictures:  Dress  Casual  contains  25  black-and-white  illus¬ 
trations;  in  addition  to  numerous  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures,  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress  includes  two  “portfolios”  of 
color  glossy  images.  Neither  Clemente  nor  Przybyszewski 
incorporate  their  books’  illustrations  into  their  analysis. 
Although  generally  set  off  with  lively  captions,  the  visuals 
serve  primarily  to  show  examples  of  specific  styles.  We 
will  know  dress  history  has  arrived  when  monographs 
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are  lavishly  illustrated  with  images  that  do  justice  to  the 
subject  matter  and  to  the  scholarly  interpretation. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  Dress  Casual  and  The 
Lost  Art  of  Dress,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  side  trip 
and  consider  the  two  theories  about  the  dissemination 
of  fashion  that  continue  to  dominate  in  the  historical 
studies  of  dress:  trickle  down  and  trickle  up.  Thorstein 
Veblen  ( The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  [1899])  and 
Georg  Simmel  (“Fashion,”  International  Quarterly, 
1904),  two  theorists  credited  with  promoting  trickle 
down,  focused  on  economic  class.  The  simple  version 
of  this  is:  the  upper  class  (what  we  might  call  the  one- 
percenters)  adopt  a  new  fashion  style;  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  seeking  upward  mobility,  copy  the  clothing 
of  the  affluent;  intent  on  distancing  themselves  from  the 
lower  classes,  those  at  the  top  discard  a  fashion  once 
those  below  adopt  the  style.  The  trickle-up  theory  states 
that  fashion  innovation  begins  in  the  lower  classes,  spe¬ 
cifically  with  lower-class  youth  or  young  adults,  and 
works  its  way  up  to  the  elite.  Thus,  age  as  well  as  socio¬ 
economic  status  affects  the  widespread  adoption  of  a 
fashion.  Although  neither  author  narrowly  adheres  to 
these  theories,  their  work  can  be  summed  up  as  varia¬ 
tions  on  trickle  themes:  Przybyszewski,  dressing  up;  Cle¬ 
mente,  dressing  down. 

In  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress,  Przybyszewski  introduces 
readers  to  the  Dress  Doctors,  women  who  worked  as 
Home  Economics  teachers,  art  teachers,  fashion  de¬ 
signers,  journalists,  and  salesclerks,  and  women  who  ad¬ 
vised  other  American  women  on  how  to  dress.  The 
heyday  for  the  Dress  Doctors,  roughly  from  thel920s 
through  the  1950s,  is  emphasized.  However,  the  book  is 
not  arranged  in  a  strict  chronological  format;  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  organized  around  the  principles  of  dressing 
well.  The  Dress  Doctors  wanted  women  to  be  budget¬ 
conscious  when  selecting  their  wardrobes  (chap.  4: 
“Thrift:  Much  for  Little”).  At  the  same  time,  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  art — harmony,  rhythm,  balance,  propor¬ 
tion,  color,  and  decoration — was  stressed  (chap.  2:  “Art: 
Principles  for  Beauty”).  Inexpensive,  yet  beautiful,  cloth¬ 
ing  could  be  a  fashion  disaster,  according  to  the  Dress 
Doctors,  if  worn  inappropriately  (chap.  3:  “Occasions: 
The  Duty  and  Pleasure  of  Dress”).  Chapter  5  chronicles 
“The  Fall  of  the  Dress  Doctors”  and  the  beginning  of 
the  casualization  of  clothing  and  culture  in  the  1960s. 
Although  it  may  seem  a  contradiction  in  our  “question 
authority”  culture,  Przybyszewski  convincingly  claims 
that  the  Dress  Doctors  empowered  the  women — white 
women — who  listened  to  them  and  took  their  advice. 
Publishers  produced  few  how-to-dress  books  for  African 
American  women  or  women  of  Asian  or  Hispanic  de¬ 
scent  and  most  Dress  Doctors  ignored  non-white 
women. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress  is  the 
history  of  Home  Economics  woven  throughout  the  text. 
From  the  beginning,  Home  Economics,  or  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  encompassed  “  [everything  that  touched  the  home 
.  .  .  truth  in  labelling,  public  sanitation,  theories  of  child 
development,  nutritional  discoveries,  architecture,  and 
dress”  (p.  3).  Today,  most  university  Home  Economics 


departments  have  either  been  dismantled  completely  or 
absorbed  into  other  fields.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of 
The  Lost  Art  of  Dress  is  its  rather  snarky  commentary 
about  twenty-first-century  fashion  threaded  throughout 
the  historical  analysis.  Przybyszewski  asks,  “Now  that 
the  art  principles  have  been  lost,  has  luring  men  become 
our  only  standard  for  beauty  in  dress?”  (p.  277).  One 
wonders  if  this  attitude  comes  from  a  combination  of 
the  author’s  high  regard  for  the  Dress  Doctors,  her 
dressmaking  skills,  and  her  desire  to  write  a  book  “so 
that  somebody  besides  a  professor  would  enjoy  reading 
it”  (p.  291). 

Like  Przybyszewski,  Clemente,  in  Dress  Casual,  sees 
democracy  at  work  through  clothing.  Unlike  Przybys¬ 
zewski,  who  views  the  “Youthquake”  (p.  225)  as  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  stylish  dress  and  as  a  rejection  of  aging 
gracefully,  Clemente  perceives  the  casual  clothing  intro¬ 
duced  by  college  students  as  positively  transformative. 
She  points  out  “dressing  up  is  called  dressing  up  for  a 
reason”  and  not  everybody  needs  formal  clothing  “but  if 
you  wanted  social  standing,”  you  better  learn  the  rules 
and  follow  them  (p.  3).  College  student  casual  dress  was 
self-selected;  college  students  ignored  advice  from  on- 
high  and  chose  comfort.  The  rise  of  casual  dress  (and  a 
culture  of  casual)  is  not  a  history  of  decline.  Dress  Cas¬ 
ual  examines  “how,  why,  and  where  collective  taste  is 
forged”  (p.  2). 

The  co-eds  populating  Clemente’s  study  hailed  from 
both  coasts,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  even 
the  Midwest,  and  they  attended  exclusive  private  institu¬ 
tions,  major  public  universities,  and  historically  black 
colleges.  In  order  to  unite  diverse  higher  education  ex¬ 
periences  across  time  (ca.  1920s-1970s)  and  geography, 
the  author  utilizes  primary  sources  that  can  be  found  on 
almost  all  college  campuses:  university  publications  such 
as  student  handbooks  and  brochures,  as  well  as  student 
newspapers,  and  personal  letters  and  diaries.  Chapter  1, 
“In  the  Public  Eye,”  introduces  collegians  and  their 
growing  numbers  as  a  social  force  and  as  powerful  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
subsequent  chapters  stress  a  specific  area  of  college 
life — dorm,  cafeteria,  gymnasium — and  noteworthy  gar¬ 
ments — slacks  for  women,  ties  and  blazers  for  men — 
and  provide  the  building  blocks  for  Clemente’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  casual  style  is  cultural  change. 

Dress  Casual  fits  more  easily  into  histories  of  college 
culture  than  the  historiography  of  dress.  Nevertheless, 
Clemente’s  approach  to  using  apparel  as  a  lens  for  un¬ 
derstanding  large  cultural  issues  is  a  model  that  can, 
and  should  be,  utilized  by  more  historians,  especially 
historians  of  material  culture. 

Readers  of  Dress  Casual  and  The  Lost  Art  of  Dress 
will  find  well-written  texts,  a  wealth  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources  to  mine,  and  provocative  inter¬ 
pretations,  which  should  inspire  further  research  and 
fresh  questions.  Finally,  Deirdre  Clemente  and  Linda 
Przybyszewski  remind  us:  appearance  matters;  clothing 
matters. 

Gayle  V.  Fischer 

Salem  State  University 
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Robert  B.  Fairbanks.  The  War  on  Slums  in  the  South¬ 
west:  Public  Housing  and  Slum  Clearance  in  Texas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  New  Mexico,  1935-1965 .  (Urban  Life, 
Landscape,  and  Policy.)  Philadelphia:  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  242.  $59.50. 

In  a  series  of  books,  journal  articles,  and  book  chapters, 
Robert  B.  Fairbanks  has  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  history  of  public  housing 
in  the  United  States.  Based  upon  primary  sources  un¬ 
earthed  in  far-flung  libraries  and  repositories,  clearly 
written,  and  firmly  grounded  in  the  secondary  literature, 
his  published  work  has  at  times  buttressed  existing  views 
about  the  topic  and  at  other  times  advanced  interpreta¬ 
tions  at  odds  with  the  conventional  wisdom.  In  all  in¬ 
stances,  he  has  contributed  significantly  to  our 
understanding  of  public  housing’s  shifting  role  in  society. 
Readers  of  The  War  on  Slums  in  the  Southwest:  Public 
Housing  and  Slum  Clearance  in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  1935-1965  will  recognize  the  fuller  explication 
of  themes  he  has  introduced  in  previous  books  such  as 
Making  Better  Citizens:  Housing  Reform  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Strategy  in  Cincinnati,  1890-1960 
(1988)  and  For  the  City  as  a  Whole:  Planning,  Politics, 
and  the  Public  Interest  in  Dallas,  Texas,  1900-1965 
(1998).  The  result  is  a  book  that  both  builds  on  the 
foundation  of  earlier  work  and  incorporates  the  findings 
of  original  research  to  provide  a  sophisticated  interpre¬ 
tation  of  public  housing’s  changing  fortunes  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century. 

The  author’s  detailed  analysis  of  public  housing’s  ups 
and  downs  in  five  southwestern  cities — Albuquerque, 
Dallas,  Houston,  Phoenix,  and  San  Antonio — deals  with 
urban  planning,  national  housing  legislation,  social  wel¬ 
fare  policy,  and  state  and  local  politics.  Fairbanks  is  al¬ 
ways  attentive  to  the  local  context  that  explains 
deviations  from  larger  patterns  that  prevailed  regionally 
and  nationally.  His  careful  consideration  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  political  machines,  downtown  business  interest 
groups,  and  good  government  reformers  explains  the 
variations  in  public  housing’s  status  in  the  disparate  lo¬ 
calities.  Never  losing  sight  of  the  big  picture,  Fairbanks 
shows  how  the  history  of  public  housing  in  the  five  cities 
reflected  national  developments.  He  argues  that,  despite 
their  political  conservatism  and  other  notable  differ¬ 
ences  from  older  cities  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast, 
the  five  southwestern  cities  waged  their  wars  on  slums 
in  ways  common  to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  declining  industrial  metropolises.  He  answers  the 
question  posed  in  the  title  to  chapter  1,  “Cities  in  the 
Southwest  or  Southwestern  Cities?,”  by  choosing  the 
first  alternative,  contending  that  similarities  outweighed 
regional  differences  in  the  history  of  public  housing. 
Fairbanks  shows  us  in  a  series  of  concise  chapters  that, 
as  in  Rust  Belt  metropolises,  southwestern  cities  for  the 
most  part  embraced  public  housing  before  the  Second 
World  War  and  eagerly  anticipated  the  availability  of  ur¬ 
ban  redevelopment  opportunities  in  the  postwar  era. 
This  pattern  continued  immediately  after  the  war  in  the 
acceptance  of  increased  federal  authority  as  a  necessary 


condition  to  improving  urban  life.  But,  the  author  posits, 
the  rise  of  cultural  individualism  in  the  nation  eroded 
the  support  for  public  housing  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
Shifting  goals  and  priorities,  as  demonstrated  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  War  on  Poverty,  signaled 
the  end  of  the  war  on  slums.  A  popular  revolt  against 
business-dominated  civic  leadership  undermined  the 
commitment  to  public  housing,  urban  redevelopment, 
zoning,  slum  clearance,  and  housing  codes.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  he  concludes,  southwestern  cities  proved  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  changing  attitudes  toward  public  hous¬ 
ing  and  indeed  toward  the  expanding  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  generally. 

Throughout  the  book,  Fairbanks  reminds  the  reader 
that  the  story  of  public  housing  in  the  Southwest  cannot 
be  conveniently  generalized  as  simply  the  reluctance  of 
conservative  cities  to  embrace  a  reform  associated  with 
the  federal  government.  The  situation  was  more  com¬ 
plex.  Attitudes  toward  public  housing  changed  over  time 
and  varied  from  place  to  place.  Albuquerque  consis¬ 
tently  lagged  behind  the  other  cities  in  establishing  the 
framework  for  slum  clearance  and  public  housing  con¬ 
struction,  for  example,  and  the  politics  of  hosting  a 
world’s  fair  affected  the  situation  in  San  Antonio.  The 
significant  number  of  Mexican  Americans,  as  well  as  Af¬ 
rican  Americans,  influenced  racial  dynamics  in  south¬ 
western  cities. 

Based  upon  painstaking  archival  research,  census 
data,  daily  newspapers,  the  minutes  of  local  housing  au¬ 
thorities,  the  publications  of  local  real  estate  boards, 
and  federal  records  in  the  National  Archives,  The  War 
on  Slums  in  the  Southwest  deftly  builds  its  case  on  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  primary  sources.  The  book  challenges 
a  number  of  misconceptions  and  suppositions  about 
public  housing  in  several  important  Sunbelt  cities.  In  the 
process,  the  author  demonstrates  his  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  secondary  literature  and  raises  important  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  public  housing  functioned  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation  as  well.  Specialists  in  public  housing, 
urban  renewal,  planning,  and  urban  politics,  as  well  as 
historians  of  the  American  Southwest,  will  find  this  vol¬ 
ume  an  essential  and  at  times  provocative  contribution 
to  knowledge. 

Roger  Biles 

Illinois  State  University 

Robert  Harold  Duke.  LBJ  and  Grassroots  Federalism: 
Congressman  Bob  Poage,  Race,  and  Change  in  Texas. 
(Centennial  Series  of  the  Association  of  Former  Stu¬ 
dents,  Texas  A&M  University,  no.  122.)  College  Sta¬ 
tion:  Texas  A&M  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  248. 
$45.00. 

Much  of  the  literature  on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  discusses 
his  propensity  to  bond  with  senior  politicians  such  as 
Sam  Rayburn  and  Richard  Russell,  who  served  as  men¬ 
tors  to  help  advance  his  political  career.  In  LBJ  and 
Grassroots  Federalism:  Congressman  Bob  Poage,  Race, 
and  Change  in  Texas,  however,  Robert  Harold  Duke 
turns  his  focus  to  Johnson’s  relationship  with  a  lesser- 
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known  political  contemporary — Texas  congressman  Bob 
Poage  from  Waco — to  open  a  window  into  the  values 
and  legacy  of  the  future  president.  Along  the  way,  Duke 
uses  the  Johnson-Poage  relationship  to  provide  insights 
about  the  impact  of  regional  values  on  policymaking, 
the  legacy  of  the  Great  Society  in  local  communities, 
the  changing  nature  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  early 
Cold  War  period,  and  the  role  of  state  and  local  com¬ 
munities  in  the  shaping  of  federal  policymaking. 

The  similarities  between  the  two  men  are  striking. 
Both  were  raised  in  agricultural  communities  in  central 
Texas  with  politically  active  fathers  who  served  in  the 
Texas  legislature.  Both  Johnson  and  Poage  had  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  problems  of  the  small  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  their  areas,  and  after  some  political  suc¬ 
cess  within  the  state,  both  were  elected  to  Congress 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  where  they  dedicated 
much  of  their  early  political  careers  to  addressing  these 
problems.  Above  all  else,  they  shared  a  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  meet  these  challenges  was  by  establishing 
partnerships  between  the  federal  government  and  local 
leaders  that  would  allow  for  general  guidance  (and,  of 
course,  money)  from  Washington  but  also  permit  local 
officials  to  influence  the  details  of  implementation. 

As  Johnson  and  Poage  climbed  the  rungs  of  power, 
their  shared  interests  inevitably  brought  them  together. 
For  three  decades,  they  maintained  a  working  partner¬ 
ship  that  benefited  both  men  politically  while  also  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  their  districts.  Three  case  studies 
from  Poage’s  district  in  Waco  form  the  focus  of  the 
book:  the  implementation  of  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  (NYA)  programs  during  Johnson’s  tenure  as 
state  NYA  director,  the  construction  of  a  federally 
funded  dam  during  LBJ’s  years  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
struggle  to  create  a  more  racially  inclusive  school  system 
toward  the  end  of  Johnson’s  presidency.  In  each  case, 
Poage  was  clearly  more  conservative  than  Johnson,  but, 
as  Duke  shows,  their  fundamental  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  federal-local  partnership  and  their  mutual  desire  to 
put  pragmatic  solutions  before  political  ideology  usually 
led  them  to  find  reasonable  solutions,  until  their  differ¬ 
ences  over  civil  rights  tore  them  apart. 

Duke’s  work,  however,  goes  beyond  the  analysis  of 
the  political  nuts  and  bolts  of  his  case  studies.  LBJ  and 
Grassroots  Federalism  offers  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  period  on  many  levels.  His  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  different  histories  of  Waco  and  the 
Texas  Hill  Country  helps  us  to  understand  the  way  that 
place  shapes  ideology,  and  explains  how  two  men  with 
so  much  in  common  on  the  surface  could  embrace  such 
disparate  views  on  civil  rights.  His  examination  of  the 
dam  at  Lake  Waco  in  particular  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
top-down  pattern  of  implementation  and  instead  shows 
how  local  actors  worked  to  shape  federal  projects  in 
ways  that  conformed  to  their  values  and  expectations. 
His  third  case  study,  the  battle  to  diversify  the  Waco 
Independent  School  District,  shows  how  Great  Society 
programs  helped  inspire  and  empower  community  activ¬ 
ists,  and  how  federal  demands  for  greater  inclusiveness 
brought  voices  into  the  policy  dialogue  that  eventually 


won  significant  gains.  And  the  final  story  of  the  break 
between  the  two  men  symbolizes  the  story  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  the  South  during  this  period,  as  Johnson 
and  Poage,  even  with  many  shared  values  and  a  long 
history  of  collaboration,  simply  could  not  overcome  their 
disparate  views  about  civil  rights. 

Despite  its  overall  quality,  the  book  has  a  few  minor 
shortcomings.  It  reads  too  much  like  the  dissertation  it 
once  was,  with  the  author’s  frequent  efforts  to  place  his 
argument  within  the  historical  literature  a  bit  of  a  dis¬ 
traction  from  his  central  argument.  Duke  also  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  grant  more  agency  to  local  actors  in  some 
cases  than  is  perhaps  merited.  His  story  of  the  Texas 
NYA,  for  example,  does  show  how  local  political  leaders 
were  able  to  use  the  program  to  aid  friends  and  political 
allies  but  it  does  not  demonstrate  that  local  leaders  had 
much  real  influence  in  defining  the  parameters  of  the 
program  itself.  The  author  is  also  given  to  a  bit  of  hy¬ 
perbole  about  the  importance  of  his  topic;  LBJ  certainly 
ran  an  impressive  NYA  agency  but  did  it  really  create 
“a  prototype  for  a  federalism  that  achieved  elusive  har¬ 
mony  among  local,  state,  and  national  authorities” 
(p.  74)?  Despite  these  small  issues,  however,  LBJ  and 
Grassroots  Federalism  is  a  noteworthy  book.  It  asks  in¬ 
teresting  questions  about  federalism,  place,  race,  and 
ideology,  and  provides  thoughtful  and  convincing  an¬ 
swers.  The  writing  is  clear,  the  research  is  thorough,  and 
the  conclusions  are  sound.  Congressman  Bob  Poage 
may  have  been  largely  lost  to  history,  but  in  Robert 
Duke’s  hands,  his  life  and  career  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
politics  of  his  times. 

Mitchell  Lerner 

The  Ohio  State  University 

Elliot  A.  Rosen.  The  Republican  Party  in  the  Age  of 
Roosevelt:  Sources  of  Anti-Government  Conservatism  in 
the  United  States.  Charlottesville:  University  of  Virginia 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  229.  $39.50. 

Too  often  in  explaining  U.S.  political  history  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fall  back  on  the  aphorism  that  politicians 
follow  the  will  of  the  public  instead  of  leading  or  direct¬ 
ing  public  attitudes  regarding  policy.  Certainly  there  are 
myriad  examples  that  show  this  to  be  true,  but  Elliot  A. 
Rosen’s  new  book  suggests  we  need  to  be  more  nu- 
anced  and  careful  in  our  interpretations.  He  delineates 
how  the  Republican  Party  began  redefining  itself  in  a 
more  conservative  fashion  during  the  Roosevelt  years, 
and  in  so  doing  he  complicates  the  recent  debates  about 
the  origins  of  modern  conservatism.  The  existing  litera¬ 
ture  almost  exclusively  looks  at  the  topic  from  a  grass¬ 
roots  perspective,  focusing  on  particular  localities  and 
individual  themes  (e.g.,  race,  religion,  and  economics). 
Rosen,  though,  argues,  “determination  by  Republican 
Party  conservatives  to  undo  major  components  of  the 
New  Deal  originated  with  Herbert  Hoover’s  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (1934),  resumed  with  the  [Barry]  Goldwater 
phenomenon  [in  1964]  and  Reaganomics,  and  culmi¬ 
nated  with  the  Tea  Party  movement”  (p.  1). 
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This  important  new  book  explicates  the  tensions  be¬ 
tween  belief  in  individual  responsibihty  and  free  markets 
and  government  intervention  and  regulation  of  the 
economy.  Rosen’s  accounting  of  the  1930s  and  1940s 
functions  as  thoughtful  counterpoise  to  the  many  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  New  Deal,  from  the  triumphal  to  the  critical, 
by  foregrounding  the  Republican  reaction  to  this  intense 
period  of  government  activism.  He  concludes  that  the 
Depression  of  the  1930s  could  not  have  been  remedied 
through  natural  economic  processes,  but  instead  re¬ 
quired  government  intervention  and  cooperation  with 
the  private  sector.  Moreover,  Rosen  uses  his  historical 
scholarship  to  elucidate  the  more  recent  Great  Reces¬ 
sion  of  2008,  suggesting  that  it  also  was  unyielding  to  cy¬ 
clical  economic  booms  and  busts.  This  intriguing  point, 
though,  could  have  been  strengthened  if  Rosen  had  in¬ 
cluded  an  epilogue  to  connect  his  carefully  told  story 
about  the  1930s  and  1940s  with  conservatism’s  evolution 
in  the  postwar  years. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  Age  of  Roosevelt:  Sources 
of  Anti-Government  Conservatism  in  the  United  States  un¬ 
folds  in  chronological  fashion,  taking  readers  from  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover’s  1932  election  defeat  and  his  reaction  to 
the  New  Deal  in  its  early  years  all  the  way  through  the 
Republican  efforts  to  define  an  alternative  foreign  policy 
during  the  1944  presidential  election.  Rosen  describes 
how  Hoover’s  “Ark  of  the  Covenant,”  published  in 
book  form  as  The  Challenge  to  Liberty  (1934),  eviscer¬ 
ated  the  New  Deal  as  dictatorial  because  it  provided  for 
government  centralization,  a  policy  trajectory  the  former 
president  believed  destructive  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  individual  liberty.  Hoover,  according  to 
Rosen,  wanted  to  reorganize  the  GOP  as  an  ideologi¬ 
cally  pure  party  committed  to  conservatism.  (Ironically, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  shared  a  similar  goal  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  wanting  it  to  shed  party  conservatives 
and  adopt  a  unified  liberal  agenda.) 

Subsequent  chapters  explore  Alf  Landon,  the  hapless 
Republican  challenger  in  1936;  anti-statist  critiques  of 
the  New  Deal;  the  GOP’s  response  to  World  War  II; 
Hoover’s  increasingly  complicated  relationship  with  a 
party  wary  of  association  with  the  president  many 
blamed  for  the  Depression;  Wendell  Willkie  and  the 
1940  election;  Robert  A.  Taft’s  leadership  in  the  party; 
and  the  Republican  struggle  with  its  isolationist  past 
during  the  war  years.  In  a  welcome  historiographical  de¬ 
velopment,  Rosen  spends  more  of  his  time  analyzing 
the  World  War  II  years  than  the  New  Deal  years,  and 
much  of  this  ink  is  devoted  to  explaining  the  contorted 
Republican  struggles  over  isolationism  and  internation¬ 
alism.  Michigan  senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  becomes  a 
central  figure  in  this  part  of  the  story.  An  avid  isolation¬ 
ist  in  the  1930s  and  a  vociferous  critic  of  Roosevelt’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  the  years  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  Vandenberg  switched  course  once  the  United 
States  went  to  war  even  as  he  respected  the  nationalism 
predominant  in  the  Midwest. 

Rosen’s  contributions  to  what  we  know  about  the 
Republican  Party  and  modem  conservatism  are  incredi¬ 
bly  significant.  He  recounts  in  vivid  prose  the  debates  in 


the  GOP  from  the  early  1930s  through  the  mid-1940s, 
and  he  comes  to  a  rather  negative  conclusion  about  the 
party’s  understanding  of  the  modern  economy,  one  that 
he  suggests  girded  postwar  Republican  conservatism  in 
unhelpful  ways.  Moreover,  by  situating  his  story  in  na¬ 
tional  politics  he  reminds  us  why  elections  matter  and 
why  it  is  just  as  crucial  to  study  the  political  losers  as  it 
is  the  political  winners.  He  also  adds  to  the  growing  lit¬ 
erature  that  foregrounds  congressional  actors  alongside 
party  leaders,  and,  in  the  process,  provides  another 
model  of  how  to  integrate  these  often  less  well-known 
politicians  into  the  narrative  about  national  politics.  This 
outstanding  book  deserves  a  wide  readership  among  his¬ 
torians  interested  in  the  New  Deal  and  World  War  II 
years,  national  politics,  political  institutions,  and  also  the 
rise  of  modern  conservatism. 

Nancy  Beck  Young 

University  of  Houston 

Michael  J.  Lee.  Creating  Conservatism:  Postwar  Words 
That  Made  an  American  Movement.  (Rhetoric  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Series.)  East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  316.  $34.95. 

Looking  over  the  American  scene  at  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  literary  critic  Lionel  Trilling  famously  wrote  that  in 
the  United  States  ‘“liberalism  is  not  only  the  dominant 
but  even  the  sole  intellectual  tradition.’”  Conservative 
ideas  floating  around  were  no  more  than  “‘irritable 
mental  gestures’”  (p.  180).  Yet  a  conservative  movement 
was  already  underway,  would  pick  up  steam  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  and  play  a  dominant  role  in  political 
and  intellectual  discourse  by  the  1970s.  A  decade  later, 
the  Republican  Party  captured  the  presidency  and  the 
U.S.  Senate;  in  1995,  after  four  decades  in  the  minority, 
it  took  control  of  the  U.S.  House. 

The  groundwork  for  this  turnaround  was  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  after  World  War  II  by  conservative  intellectuals. 
During  the  past  three  decades  the  historical  profession 
has  responded  with  a  heavy  flow  of  journal  articles  and 
books  on  conservatism,  whether  along  the  lines  of  God¬ 
frey  Hodgson’s  comprehensive  The  World  Turned  Right 
Side  Up:  A  History  of  the  Conservative  Ascendancy  in 
America  (1996)  or  Kim  Phillips-Fein’s  more  narrowly  fo¬ 
cused  Invisible  Hands:  The  Making  of  the  Conservative 
Movement  from  the  New  Deal  to  Reagan  (2009),  which 
demonstrates  how  business  leaders  enabled  conservative 
principles  to  gain  traction  in  the  economy.  Programs  of 
historical  conferences  today  are  replete  with  sessions  on 
various  subfields  of  conservative  activity. 

In  Creating  Conservatism:  Postwar  Words  That  Made 
an  American  Movement,  Michael  J.  Lee  examines  several 
works  that  are  deemed  “canonical  books”  in  forging  an 
intellectual  movement  that  would  spawn  desired  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  change.  The  Road  to  Serfdom  (1944), 
Ideas  Have  Consequences  (1948),  God  and  Man  at  Yale: 
The  Superstitions  of  Academic  Freedom  (1951),  Witness 
(1952),  The  Conservative  Mind,  from  Burke  to  Santayana 
(1953),  and  Capitalism  and  Freedom  (1962),  together 
with  several  other  books,  became  influential  in  national 
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conservative  discourse.  Lee  credits  George  Nash’s  The 
Conservative  Intellectual  Movement  in  America  since  1945 
(1976)  (the  standard  synthesis  of  postwar  conservative 
intellectual  history),  for  mapping  out  an  early  version  of 
the  conservative  landscape,  but  rightly  adds  that  “con¬ 
servatisms” — including  (at  times  overlapping)  tradition¬ 
alist,  individualist,  libertarian,  populist,  agrarian,  anti¬ 
communist,  and  religious  varieties — is  a  more  apt  de¬ 
scriptor.  In  successive  chapters,  Lee  examines  the  refor¬ 
mulation  of  conservatism,  discusses  the  role  of  the 
canon  within  the  conservative  movement,  devotes  a 
chapter  each  to  traditionalist  and  libertarian  dialects, 
and  analyzes  Frank  Meyer’s  role  in  overcoming  doctri¬ 
nal  disputes  with  his  concept  of  “fusionism.”  Interpre¬ 
tive  chapters  on  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and  Whittaker 
Chambers  follow. 

From  the  beginning,  fusionism  was  problematic.  It 
proved  difficult  to  smooth  over  the  conflict  between  tra¬ 
ditionalism — grounded  in  religious  principles — and  lib¬ 
ertarian  capitalism,  where  market  values  frequently 
contradicted  the  spiritual,  caring  values  of  Christianity. 
Writers  such  as  Russell  Kirk,  Richard  Weaver,  and  Eric 
Voegelin  stressed  the  importance  of  “order,”  “social  tra¬ 
dition,”  “local  community,”  and  “religious  association.” 
But  after  years  of  increasing  economic  regulation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  history’s  largest  war,  younger  conservatives 
turned  to  Friedrich  Hayek,  whose  book,  The  Road  to 
Serfdom,  gained  worldwide  attention  in  arguing  that 
when  governments  undertake  central  economic  planning 
tyranny  inevitably  follows.  Their  set  of  “‘god  terms’” 
(p.  42)  included  “liberty,”  “freedom,”  “individual,”  and 
“markets.”  This  intramural  conflict  could  not  be  fully  re¬ 
solved;  nor  was  the  peace  between  the  two  camps  as 
“suitable”  as  Lee  suggests  (p.  113).  Insufficiently  empha¬ 
sized  here  is  the  indispensable  role  that  shared  animos¬ 
ity  toward  communism  played  in  lessening  the  tensions 
in  intra-conservative  discord. 

Lee  is  working  in  well-plowed  ground  in  arguing  that 
National  Review  founder/editor  Buckley  Jr.,  using  a 
flamboyant  “gladiatorial  style”  (p.  136),  was  the  central 
figure  in  bringing  together  traditionalist,  libertarian,  and 
anti-communist  perspectives;  that  Whittaker  Chambers’s 
compelling  account  provided  language  that  Cold  War 
conservatives  found  useful  in  their  anticommunist  cru¬ 
sade;  and  that  fusionism  “worked”  (p.  113)  in  the  world 
of  practical  politics.  What  is  missing  is  an  analysis  of 
ways  in  which  several  of  the  conservative  ideologies  op¬ 
posed  privileges  and  advantages  conferred  by  the  state, 
but  defended  them  when  produced  by  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  Nor  is  attention  given  to  ways  during  the  past  half 
century — an  era  of  vastly  enlarged  corporate  power  and 
huge  military  ventures — that  “free  market”  economics 
as  envisaged  by  the  canonical  texts  has  lost  considerable 
support  among  society’s  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Lee  acknowledges  that  the  dominant  rhetoric  of  con¬ 
servatism  today  often  seems  at  odds  with  reality.  Recent 
conservative  administrations  have  supported  wars 
abroad  and  expanded  government  programs,  such  as 
Medicare.  During  the  early  years  of  this  century,  leaders 
in  the  Republican  Party  have  enlarged  the  federal 


footprint  and  wished  to  intrude  in  issues  of  individual 
morality.  Yet  the  prevailing  message  rings  out  for 
smaller  government,  tax  cuts,  and  for  trimming  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Although  Lee  argues  that  “historical  exigen¬ 
cies”  explain  today’s  cacophony  of  voices,  there  is  at 
least  a  hint  that  talk  show  pundits  have  taken  over  terri¬ 
tory  once  held  by  the  likes  of  Milton  Friedman,  Kirk, 
and  Buckley  Jr. 

Ronald  Lora, 

Emeritus 

University  of  Toledo 

Ryan  H.  Edgington.  Range  Wars:  The  Environmental 
Contest  for  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  Lincoln:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  268.  Cloth  $70.00, 
paper  $30.00. 

As  of  2013,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  managed 
more  than  27.7  million  acres  of  land,  almost  all  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the 
National  Park  System,  but  few  people  probably  think  of 
nature  or  the  environment  when  they  imagine  weapons 
stations,  training  facilities,  and  command  centers.  These 
are  sacrificial  spaces  where  ecological  ruin  is  the  un¬ 
avoidable  cost  of  military  preparedness.  Perhaps  no  sin¬ 
gle  installation  better  symbolizes  this  idea  than  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  home  to  the  Trinity  Site 
where,  on  July  16,  1945,  the  United  States  detonated 
the  world’s  first  atomic  bomb.  After  witnessing  this 
event,  the  Manhattan  Project’s  lead  scientist,  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer,  famously  quoted  from  the  Bhagavad 
Gita:  “I  am  become  death,  the  destroyer  of  worlds.” 

Yet,  as  Ryan  H.  Edgington  argues  in  his  thoughtful 
new  book,  Range  Wars:  The  Environmental  Contest  for 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  it  is  time  to  move  beyond 
the  simplistic  belief  that  military  bases  are  ecological 
wastelands  whose  pasts  have  been  purged  and  futures 
forfeited.  Like  so  many  other  militarized  spaces  around 
the  country  and  the  globe,  White  Sands  is  a  rich  cultural 
and  ecological  landscape  with  a  past  that  contains  many 
lessons  and  a  story  that  is  far  from  finished. 

The  White  Sands  Missile  Range  complex,  located 
mostly  in  the  arid  Tularosa  Basin  of  southern  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  the  largest  military  base  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world.  Covering  a 
region  almost  the  size  of  Connecticut,  it  contains  great 
natural  beauty  and  diversity,  but  it  is  in  no  way  pristine. 
Major  anthropogenic  changes  began  in  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  European  livestock  denuded  the 
range,  converting  rich  grasslands  to  thorny  shrub  lands. 
In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  which 
aimed  to  assist  ranchers  and  restore  the  range.  Yet  this 
increased  federal  presence  made  it  easier  for  many  of  the 
locals  to  lose  their  land  a  decade  later,  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  sought  to  acquire  millions  of  acres  in 
the  Intermountain  West  for  use  in  the  war  effort. 

After  1945  White  Sands  played  a  crucial  but  unsung 
role  in  the  Cold  War.  It  became  one  of  the  birthplaces 
of  ecosystem  science,  where  investigators  sought  to 
understand  how  radiation  moved  through  the 
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environment;  it  emerged  as  a  hearth  of  the  American 
space  program,  responsible  for  some  of  the  first  images 
of  Earth’s  surface  from  the  upper  atmosphere;  and  it 
served  as  the  United  States’  main  facility  for  Cold  War 
ballistics  testing.  White  Sands  produced  major  scientific 
and  technological  advances,  but  researchers  and  military 
engineers  there  were  not  immune  to  errors,  as  rural  res¬ 
idents  from  Colorado  to  Texas  to  the  Mexican  state  of 
Durango  discovered  when  errant  rockets,  at  least  one 
carrying  radioactive  isotopes,  landed  near  their  homes. 

Even  as  White  Sands  became  the  quintessential  west¬ 
ern  military  base,  it  remained,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a 
range  for  cattle  not  missiles.  Many  of  the  region’s  for¬ 
mer  ranchers  fought  until  their  deaths  to  recover  their 
lands  or  at  least  receive  compensation  for  their  losses. 
But  their  uphill  battle  grew  steeper  as  different  groups 
laid  claim  to  the  missile  range.  Beginning  in  the  1940s, 
local  boosters  and  National  Park  Service  officials  sought 
to  preserve  the  Trinity  Site  by  designating  it  a  national 
monument.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Game  and  Fish  stocked  the  range  with 
oryx,  a  colorful  form  of  African  antelope,  to  establish  a 
new  sport-hunting  industry,  then  watched  as  the  feral 
herd  multiplied  far  beyond  projections.  In  the  1980s  and 
1990s,  conservation  groups  and  federal  wildlife  officials 
debated  whether  White  Sands  was  the  best  place  to 
launch  a  controversial  Mexican  gray  wolf  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  as  mandated  under  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Each  of  these  episodes  increased  the  stakes  and 
added  layers  of  meaning  to  the  region’s  environmental 
contests. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  write  a  place-based  his¬ 
tory.  The  site  could  be  unique,  representative,  influen¬ 
tial,  or  just  plain  interesting.  In  any  case,  the  author 
must  have  a  passion  for  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 
Edgington’s  engaging  account  of  the  White  Sands  Mis¬ 
sile  Range — an  austere  and  remote  landscape  whose 
story  nevertheless  has  deep  connections  to  broader 
themes  in  American  environmental,  western,  military, 
and  Cold  War  history,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  science 
and  technology — fits  the  bill  in  all  of  these  respects. 

Due  to  what  the  military  calls  “fiscal  constraints,”  but 
are  more  likely  concerns  about  security  and  contamina¬ 
tion,  the  Trinity  Site,  a  national  historic  landmark,  is 
now  open  to  the  public  only  twice  a  year,  on  the  first 
Saturdays  in  April  and  October.  Whether  or  not  you 
ever  make  it,  we  are  all  fortunate  to  have  Edgington  as 
a  guide. 

Peter  S.  Alagona 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Marilyn  Irvin  Holt.  Cold  War  Kids:  Politics  and  Child¬ 
hood  in  Postwar  America,  1945-1960.  Lawrence:  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  of  Kansas,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  214.  $34.95. 

The  history  of  childhood  is  an  emerging  field.  A  growing 
number  of  historians  now  focus  their  scholarly  attention 
on  how  phenomena  like  war  and  economic  depression 
have  shaped  childhood  and  our  conceptions  of  child¬ 
hood.  Marilyn  Irvin  Holt  makes  a  valuable  contribution 


to  this  historiography  with  her  examination  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  childhood  in  the  United  States  during  the  early 
Cold  War. 

Holt  makes  two  larger  arguments  in  this  book.  First, 
in  her  “exploration  of  the  relationship  between  the  polit¬ 
ical  landscape,  cultural  views  of  childhood,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  these  had  on  the  country’s  young”  (p.  10),  Holt 
contends  that  the  postwar  years  were  a  pivotal  era  in 
American  childhood.  The  child  became  much  more  cen¬ 
tral  in  the  American  political  imagination.  The  second 
argument  put  forward  in  Cold  War  Kids:  Politics  and 
Childhood  in  Postwar  America,  1945-1960  is  that  as 
childhood  grew  in  importance  so  too  did  the  role  of  the 
federal  government,  particularly  because  some  of  the 
problems  of  childhood  were  deemed  too  complex  for  lo¬ 
cal  and  state  solutions. 

Holt  is  largely  convincing  in  making  the  case  that 
childhood  and  its  conceptualization  was  transformed  in 
the  decades  following  World  War  II.  This  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  Cold  War.  For  example,  in  her  chapter  ti¬ 
tled  “A  Healthier  Generation”  Holt  shows  that  the 
“physical  well-being  of  children  and  teenagers  translated 
into  a  national  asset”  (p.  146)  in  waging  the  Cold  War. 
Only  a  population  of  healthy  young  people  could  be  ef¬ 
fectively  mobilized  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  one  of  its  satellites.  This  fact  was  made  more 
urgent  by  a  number  of  studies  that  noted  how  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  grown  flabby  compared  to  other  developed  na¬ 
tions,  prompting  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  create 
a  President’s  Council  on  Youth  Fitness  in  1956. 

The  Cold  War  also  had  an  effect  on  American  educa¬ 
tion,  one  that  went  far  beyond  the  “duck  and  cover” 
drills  taught  to  schoolchildren  by  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration’s  silly  “Bert  the  Turtle”  video. 
When  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik,  the  world’s  first  sat¬ 
ellite,  into  orbit  many  Americans  grew  convinced  that 
lagging  schools  were  to  blame  for  their  communist  foes 
beating  them  to  space.  Such  alarmism  prompted  Con¬ 
gress  to  overcome  its  historical  opposition  to  federal  aid 
to  education  with  its  1958  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  earmarked  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
math,  science,  and  area  studies.  The  minds  of  American 
children,  it  seemed,  were  assets  in  a  global  competition 
with  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  baby  boom  was  equally  important  in  altering 
American  childhood.  The  largest  generation  in  American 
history  came  of  age  in  a  climate  of  unprecedented  child- 
centeredness.  Millions  of  mostly  white  and  middle-class 
Americans  migrated  to  the  suburbs  partly  as  a  means  to 
endow  their  children  with  plush  green  spaces  for  play 
and  newly  constructed  schools  for  learning.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock’s  1946  book  The  Common  Sense  Book  of  Baby  and 
Child  Care  sold  tens  of  millions  of  copies  to  Americans 
who  eagerly  lapped  up  his  relatively  permissive  parenting 
advice.  Even  those  children  who  grew  up  without  white 
middle-class  privileges,  including  “the  delinquent,  the  de¬ 
pendent,  and  the  orphaned”  (chap.  3),  were  attended  to 
in  unprecedented  ways.  In  the  postwar  years,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  adoption  became  commonplace  because  all  children 
were  presumed  to  deserve  the  shelter  provided  by  the 
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nuclear  family.  In  fact  one  of  the  implications  of  Holt’s 
book  is  that  child-centeredness  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
national  devotion  to  the  nuclear  family. 

Holt’s  second  major  contention,  that  as  childhood  be¬ 
came  paramount  so  too  did  the  federal  government,  is 
also  persuasive.  In  an  era  that  saw  the  continued  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  federal  government,  a  majority  of  Americans 
came  to  believe  that  thorny  issues  like  education  and  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  demanded  federal  intervention.  Holt 
spends  an  entire  chapter  analyzing  the  1950  and  1960 
White  House  Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth, 
which  brought  together  thousands  of  experts,  evidence 
alone  that  the  federal  government  contributed  to  a  polit¬ 
ical  culture  of  child-centeredness.  That  this  occurred  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  New  Deal  era,  when  the  federal 
government  became  a  force  for  good  in  people’s  lives 
like  never  before,  perhaps  should  not  be  surprising. 
Even  Eisenhower,  who  Holt  portrays  as  a  fiscal  conser¬ 
vative,  wanted  a  large  role  for  the  federal  government  in 
certain  instances.  Eisenhower  overrode  the  wishes  of  his 
more  conservative  underlings  when  he  ensured  that  the 
federal  government  would  fund,  produce,  distribute,  and 
administer  Jonas  Salk’s  polio  vaccine  to  millions  of 
American  children  in  1956. 

In  sum,  Cold  War  Kids  is  a  well-researched  and  nicely 
argued  book  that  improves  our  understanding  of  Cold 
War  political  culture.  Ironically,  however,  Holt  often 
does  not  take  the  Cold  War  seriously  enough.  There  is 
very  little  mention  of  anti-communism  other  than  a  few 
asides  about  how  policies  like  subsidized  childcare  stood 
no  chance  of  success  because  they  smacked  of  “social¬ 
ism.”  The  anti-communist  ethos  pervaded  the  culture  in 
ways  unacknowledged  by  Holt,  such  as  in  the  circum¬ 
scription  of  the  things  that  could  be  taught  to  American 
schoolchildren.  The  postwar  years  were  exciting  times 
for  white,  middle-class  American  children,  who  num¬ 
bered  in  the  millions.  But  they  were  also  years  of  in¬ 
tense  ideological  and  cultural  policing.  For  many  Cold 
War  kids,  coming  of  age  in  the  1960s  meant  throwing 
off  such  restraints. 

Andrew  Hartman 

Illinois  State  University 

T 

Amy  Sue  Bix.  Girls  Coming  to  Tech!  A  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Engineering  Education  for  Women.  (Engineering 
Studies.)  Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xii, 
360.  $34.00. 

Laura  Micheletti  Puaca.  Searching  for  Scientific  Wom- 
anpower:  Technocratic  Feminism  and  the  Politics  of 
National  Security,  1940-1980.  (Gender  and  American 
Culture.)  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  261.  $34.95. 

Imagine  a  program  that  offered  promising  young 
women  with  an  aptitude  for  engineering  free  university 
tuition,  all-female  engineering  classes  (to  encourage  ca¬ 
maraderie  and  participation),  corporate  job  shadowing, 
machine  shop  training  (to  familiarize  women  with  shop- 
floor  culture  and  terminology),  as  well  as  hands-on 


practice  with  the  tools  of  the  trade.  Does  this  sound  like 
an  innovative  program  for  the  twenty-first  century? 
Think  again.  This  describes  the  highly  successful  “engi¬ 
neering  cadette”  program  offered  by  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation,  a  leading  airplane  manufacturer,  during 
World  War  II.  The  Curtiss-Wright  Cadette  program  in¬ 
troduced  hundreds  of  young  women  to  engineering,  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  critical  mass  of  women  engineers,  and 
permanently  opened  the  doors  of  engineering  study  to 
women  at  several  universities.  Two  recent  books  revisit 
the  history  and  context  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Cadettes, 
and  other  programs  like  it,  to  varying  degrees  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ends. 

In  Girls  Coming  to  Tech!  A  History  of  American  Engi¬ 
neering  Education  for  Women,  Amy  Sue  Bix  chronicles 
women’s  increasing  access  to  engineering  education  by 
detailing  “the  intellectual,  institutional,  and  social  revo¬ 
lution  in  gender  dimensions  of  American  engineering 
education  from  the  late  1800s  through  most  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century”  (p.  3).  The  gendering  of  engineering  as 
male  is  part  of  the  much  larger  late-nineteenth-century 
process  of  scientific  professionalization  that  turned  all 
STEM  fields  into  masculine  preserves  (as  Margaret 
Rossiter,  Ruth  Oldenziel,  and  others  have  established). 
But,  for  reasons  that  Bix  elucidates  in  Girls  Coming  to 
Tech!,  engineering,  “with  its  ties  to  industry,  heavy  man¬ 
ual  labor,  and  the  military,”  has  proven  especially  imper¬ 
vious  to  women’s  entry  and  advancement  (p.  4). 

Bix  begins  by  recounting  the  “rare  invaders”  who  en¬ 
tered  engineering  study  at  the  turn  of  twentieth  century 
as  a  result  of  pluck,  luck,  or  family  ties  (p.  19).  Rather 
than  focus  on  famous  firsts,  however,  Bix  examines  the 
rosters  at  universities  across  the  United  States  to  see 
where,  when,  and  how  women,  one  by  one,  entered  en¬ 
gineering  programs.  The  United  States’  entry  into 
World  War  II  provided  the  first  major  impetus  for  a 
critical  mass  of  women  to  enter  into  engineering  educa¬ 
tion,  though  these  gains  were  inherently  temporary  and 
generally  short-lived.  Many  colleges  offered  special  war¬ 
time  engineering  courses  for  women,  and  corporations, 
epitomized  by  Curtiss-Wright,  soon  followed  suit. 

Bix  uses  a  case-study  method  to  examine  women’s 
postwar  experiences  at  three  leading  engineering  institu¬ 
tions:  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Women  entered  engineering 
classes  at  Georgia  Tech  in  the  1950s  under  threat  of 
lawsuit  and  thanks  to  a  supportive  president  (the  father 
of  a  female  engineering  student).  But  even  then  the  first 
female  engineering  graduate’s  diploma  was  printed  with 
“Mr.”  preceding  her  name.  And,  when  Georgia  Tech  fi¬ 
nally  agreed  to  build  a  women’s  dorm  in  1968,  the  origi¬ 
nal  drawings  included  space  for  urinals.  At  Caltech, 
undergraduate  male  students  pushed  for  the  inclusion 
of  women  during  the  late  1960s  but  not  because  of  any 
sort  of  feminist  awakening.  Rather,  as  Bix  argues,  Cal¬ 
tech  “deigned  to  share  masculine  academic  privileges 
with  women,  hoping  to  gain  social  and  sexual  benefits 
in  exchange”  (p.  221).  Women  had  always  been  able  to 
attend  MIT,  but  this  was  a  technicality  as  university 
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officials  assumed  that  few,  if  any,  women  would  actually 
qualify.  In  the  mid-1950s,  MIT  considered  becoming 
all  male  (rather  than  waste  precious  Cold  War  re¬ 
sources  on  women).  Then,  in  1960,  heiress  and  MIT 
alumna  Katharine  McCormick  (the  woman  who  also 
bankrolled  the  development  of  the  birth  control  pill) 
pledged  funds  to  build  MIT’s  first  on-campus  dorm  for 
women. 

Once  accepted  into  engineering  programs,  women 
faced  still  more  barriers,  including  a  lack  of  housing  and 
bathrooms,  hostile  campus  climates,  and  the  ingrained 
masculine  culture  of  engineering.  Moreover,  as  female 
engineering  majors,  women  faced  a  double  bind:  they 
were  perceived  as  unfeminine  oddballs  and  as  intellectu¬ 
ally  inferior  engineers. 

Bix’s  study  is  meticulously  researched,  especially  at 
the  individual  campus  level.  She  provides  rich  anec¬ 
dotes,  photographs,  cartoons,  and  campus  voices  (both 
male  and  female)  from  schools  across  the  country, 
which  makes  for  a  lively  read.  Bix’s  tight  focus  on 
women  in  college  and  university  engineering  programs, 
though,  limits  the  scope  of  her  gendered  analysis,  at 
least  for  non-specialist  readers,  because  it  does  not  allow 
for  a  full  examination  of  the  messages  girls  received 
about  engineering  prior  to  college  or  the  experiences 
that  women  engineers  had  on  the  job.  On  a  related 
note,  the  voices  and  experiences  of  female  engineering 
faculty  are  largely  absent  from  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  first  book  to  chart  women’s  entry  into  engineering 
study,  this  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  fields  of  wom¬ 
en’s  history,  the  history  of  science,  and  engineering  stud¬ 
ies. 

In  mentioning  Katharine  McCormick’s  historic  dona¬ 
tion  to  MIT  (but  not  pointing  out  that  McCormick  also 
funded  the  birth  control  pill)  and  in  listing  feminist  ac¬ 
tivist  and  chemical  engineer  Nora  Stanton  Blatch 
(daughter  of  Harriot,  granddaughter  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton),  Bix  hints  at  the  feminist  implications  of  scien¬ 
tific  participation  for  women,  but  this  is  not  a  central  el¬ 
ement  of  her  analysis.  The  expressly  feminist 
underpinnings  of  mid-twentieth-century  efforts  to  sup¬ 
port  women  in  science,  however,  are  the  topic  of  Laura 
Micheletti  Puaca’s  Searching  for  Scientific  Womanpower: 
Technocratic  Feminism  and  the  Politics  of  National 
Security,  1940-1980. 

Beginning  in  World  War  II,  feminist  activists  justified 
the  need  for  women’s  scientific  participation  in  terms  of 
national  security.  Puaca  calls  this  strategy  “technocratic 
feminism.”  Technocratic  feminists  were  not  a  united 
group  (and  for  the  most  part  did  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  feminists),  but,  rather,  represented  an  assortment 
of  college-educated  professional  women,  mainly  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers,  who  believed  that  increasing  the 
number  of  women  in  STEM  fields  was  a  vital  part  of 
women’s  and  the  nation’s  overall  advancement.  Like  the 
women  engineering  students  chronicled  in  Bix’s  book, 
these  women  were  mostly  white  and  not  very  concerned 
with  issues  of  race  or  racial  exclusion.  In  the  Cold  War 
era,  these  reformers  found  that  “the  language  and  cause 
of  national  security  provided  a  socially  acceptable  and 


politically  savvy  means  for  promoting  women’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment.”  Ultimately,  however,  this  strat¬ 
egy  was  limiting  insofar  as  it  also  “served  to  bolster  the 
broader  process  through  which  science  was  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  militarized  and  female  students  increasingly 
marginalized”  (p.  3). 

Puaca,  like  Bix,  organizes  her  book  chronologically 
but  takes  a  more  argumentative,  and  less  documentary, 
approach  to  the  topic,  seeking  to  ground  women’s  mid¬ 
twentieth-century  scientific  activism  more  firmly  in  the 
history  of  feminism.  Focusing  on  multiple  educational 
and  career  paths  within  science  and  engineering,  Puaca 
provides  an  overview  of  the  many  innovative  ways  in 
which  scientific  work  was  reformulated  to  accommodate 
women  during  and  after  World  War  II  and  of  the 
broad-based  technocratic  feminist  efforts  (mainly  led  by 
educational  groups  and  professional  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Society  of  Women  Engineers,  which 
Puaca  analyzes  in  rich  detail)  to  create  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  in  science  and  to  “dismantle]  the  subtle 
stereotypes  and  social  conventions  hindering  women’s 
participation  in  scientific  fields”  (p.  67). 

Puaca’s  study  is  also  an  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons, 
both  for  women  and  for  science,  of  linking  science  to 
national  security.  During  World  War  II,  women’s  insis¬ 
tence  that  their  brainpower  be  tapped  for  the  war  effort 
mainly  succeeded  in  securing  them  assistant,  junior,  and 
temporary  positions  within  the  scientific  establishment. 
Throughout  the  Cold  War,  linking  science  to  military 
prowess  further  tied  scientific  expertise  to  masculinity 
and  constrained  women’s  critiques  of  sexism  (and  often 
forced  women  scientists  to  emphasize  their  own  femi¬ 
ninity).  In  the  Cold  War  era,  technocratic  feminists 
tweaked  their  arguments  to  focus  on  women’s  potential 
to  contribute  to  the  nation’s  “preparedness”  and 
grounded  such  claims  “on  an  expanded  definition  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  an  increasingly  entrenched  national 
security  state”  (p.  52).  Many  of  the  nation’s  prepared¬ 
ness  experts  agreed  with  this  approach,  as  evidenced  by 
the  popularity  of  the  1957  National  Manpower  Council’s 
report  titled  Womanpower,  which  gave  grudging  support 
to  women’s  increased  entry  into  science  and  engineering 
as  a  vital  Cold  War  measure. 

After  the  Soviet  Union’s  successful  launch  of  the 
Sputnik  satellite,  the  rhetoric  of  scientific  womanpower 
expanded  to  more  sectors  of  society,  reaching  a  peak  in 
the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  Adding  fuel  to  the  fire, 
the  Soviets  boasted  significantly  more  women  engineers 
and  scientists  than  the  United  States,  leaving  concerned 
observers  to  wonder  if  perhaps  this  accounted  for  the 
Soviet’s  superiority  in  the  space  race.  To  help  attract 
and  retain  women  in  science,  women’s  groups  adopted 
many  innovative  strategies.  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon,  the 
graduate  fraternity  for  women  in  science,  encouraged  fe¬ 
male  high  school  science  students  through  science  fairs 
and  career  days  and  reached  out  to  mothers  by  revamp¬ 
ing  its  fellowship  program  to  focus  on  women  over  35 
interested  in  returning  to  scientific  work.  Over  time, 
concerns  about  womanpower,  and  scientific  woman- 
power  more  specifically,  became  entrenched  in  federal 
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programs  designed  to  study  and  promote  Cold  War  pre¬ 
paredness,  including  the  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  formed  in  1961. 

By  the  late  1960s,  a  “growing  tension”  emerged  be¬ 
tween  the  comparatively  conservative  arguments  of  tech¬ 
nocratic  feminism  and  “bolder  claims  to  women’s 
equality”  (p.  129).  At  the  same  time,  broad-based  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Vietnam  War  diffused  the  power  of  techno¬ 
cratic  feminism.  As  a  result  of  these  larger  cultural 
trends,  technocratic  feminists,  epitomized  by  the  Society 
of  Women  Engineers  and  Sigma  Delta  Epsilon,  shifted 
tactics  to  adopt  more  overtly  feminist  language  and 
goals — arguing  in  terms  of  women’s  rights  rather  than 
national  security— and  many  new  feminist  organizations 
for  women  in  science  were  founded.  In  dealing  with  the 
federal  government,  however,  technocratic  feminist  ar¬ 
guments  about  scientific  womanpower  remained  com¬ 
pelling  as  evidenced  by  the  1980  passage  of  the  Women 
in  Science  and  Technology  Equal  Opportunity  Act  and 
many  National  Science  Foundation  programs. 

With  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  1980s 
backlash  against  feminism,  technocratic  feminist  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  science  again 
gained  traction  even  as  women  scientists  increasingly  re¬ 
alized  that  the  real  issue  was  no  longer  formal  barriers 
to  women’s  participation  but  rather  the  overall  mascu¬ 
line  culture  of  science  that  subtly  discriminated  against 
women  in  countless  ways.  Overall,  Puaca  convincingly 
argues  that  technocratic  concerns  about  scientific  wom¬ 
anpower  have  long  converged  with  more  overtly  feminist 
efforts  to  “dismantle  gender  stereotypes”  and  that  tech¬ 
nocratic  feminism  is  an  important  element  of  twentieth- 
century  women’s  rights  activism  (p.  178). 

Both  Girls  Coming  to  Tech!  and  Searching  for  Scien¬ 
tific  Womanpower  are  well  grounded  in  U.S.  women’s 
history,  U.S.  history  more  broadly,  as  well  as  gender 
studies  of  science.  Both  projects  also  build  directly  on 
Margaret  Rossiter’s  pioneering  three-volume  work  doc¬ 
umenting  the  history  of  women  in  science  and  expand 
on  these  volumes  in  important  ways:  Bix  with  her  focus 
on  engineering  education  and  Puaca  with  her  emphasis 
on  the  promises  and  limits  of  technocratic  feminism. 
Read  together,  these  two  books  provide  a  picture  of 
women’s  twentieth-century  scientific  involvement  that  is 
both  panoramic  and  detailed,  and  they  give  important 
historical  context  for  ongoing  debates  about  how  to 
eradicate  lingering  gender  bias  in  STEM  fields  and  re¬ 
cruit  more  women  to  science  and  engineering  profes¬ 
sions. 

Kimberly  A.  Hamlin 

Miami  University 

Jenny  Barker  Devine.  On  Behalf  of  the  Family  Farm: 
Iowa  Farm  Women’s  Activism  since  1945.  (Iowa  and  the 
Midwest  Experience.)  Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa 
Press,  2013.  Pp.  xi,  188.  $19.95. 

Jenny  Barker  Devine  marshals  a  great  many  sources 
from  a  variety  of  locations  and  synthesizes  a  narrative  of 
social  and  political  activism  among  Iowa  farm  women  in 


this  study.  She  discusses  both  women’s  auxiliaries  of  or¬ 
ganizations  led  by  men,  such  as  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  organizations  founded  and  led  by 
women,  such  as  the  Iowa  Porkettes.  She  situates  this 
complex  narrative  in  the  historiographies  of  both  rural 
history  and  women’s  history.  The  result  is  a  book  that 
will  likely  require  considerable  background  in  these  his¬ 
toriographies  to  understand  and  evaluate. 

Devine  traces  the  development  in  agricultural  organi¬ 
zations  in  relation  to  the  ways  farm  women  situated 
themselves  inside,  alongside,  or  outside  those  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  introduction  and  five  chapters  are  roughly  in 
chronological  order,  from  the  1920s  to  the  1990s,  with  a 
conclusion  that  speculates  about  the  possible  futures  of 
farm  women  in  the  twenty-first  century.  She  denies  that 
the  male-female  “mutuality”  much  discussed  by  histo¬ 
rians  of  rural  and  farm  women  ever  overthrew  or 
replaced  patriarchy,  and  instead  argues  that  farm 
women  situated  their  social  and  advocacy  activities 
within  the  framework  of  male  authority. 

Devine  mainly  focuses  on  the  years  after  1945  and 
the  attempted  responses  to  corporate  agriculture  and 
rural  depopulation.  She  notes  that  women’s  clubs  were 
still  active  in  the  1920s  and  that  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation’s  Women’s  Committee  (IFBFWC)  was 
founded  in  1922,  which  indicates  some  continuity  with 
the  Progressive  Era.  The  IFBFWC  established  training 
programs  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Service  and  helped  sustain — 
along  with  clubs,  the  Grange,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations — neighborhood  and  social  networks. 

Devine  argues  that  women’s  involvement  in  groups 
such  as  the  IFBFWC  and  the  Iowa  Farmers  Union, 
founded  in  1915,  amounted  to  “social  feminism”  in  that 
the  women  emphasized  maternal  and  domestic  rhetoric 
with  the  goals  of  improving  their  homes  and  communi¬ 
ties.  The  training  programs  covered  topics  like  rural  ed¬ 
ucation,  health,  new  household  technologies,  and  the 
marketing  of  commodities.  After  1945,  “social  femi¬ 
nism”  shifted  to  “agrarian  feminism”  as  farm  women  be¬ 
came  more  involved  in  direct  political  action  through 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  (NFO),  which  en¬ 
gaged  in  collective  marketing  and  “holding”  commodi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  raise  prices,  and  the  Iowa  Porkettes, 
founded  in  1964  to  promote  the  consumption  of  pork. 
A  “politics  of  dependence”  (p.  1 12)  justified  this  politi¬ 
cal  advocacy  by  accepting  patriarchy,  but  arguing  for 
greater  recognition  of  farm  women  as  producers  and 
partners  with  their  husbands  in  farming  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  defending  the  farm  economy. 

The  sources  Devine  uses  to  construct  this  narrative 
seem  to  come  from  all  99  counties  in  Iowa.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  much  longer,  and  less  readable,  book  to  contex¬ 
tualize  all  the  letters  and  newspaper  accounts  written  by 
farm  women.  The  reader  almost  has  to  trust  the  author 
as  she  hops  from  county  to  county,  township  to  town¬ 
ship,  and  occasionally  to  neighboring  states,  that  she  has 
built  a  viable  storyline  from  these  scattered  bits  and 
pieces  of  preserved  material.  There  are  institutional  his¬ 
tories  of  all  the  farm  organizations,  but  Devine’s 
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synthesis  transcends  any  of  the  smaller-scale  accounts. 
At  the  same  time,  Iowa  is  not  the  entire  nation,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  similar  research  on  the 
activism  of  farm  women  in  other  states  and  regions. 

The  use  of  “social  feminism”  and  “agrarian  feminism” 
for  women  who  vehemently  eschewed  calling  themselves 
“feminists”  stretches  the  laudable  discussion  of  multiple 
feminisms  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  The  terms 
come  close  to  violating  the  farm  women’s  own  sense  of 
who  they  were  and  what  they  were  doing.  Still,  whether 
“feminist”  or  “activist”  or  “organizer”  or  some  other 
term,  there  is  no  denying  that  Devine  identifies  and  con¬ 
vincingly  describes  the  various  organizations  that  occu¬ 
pied  the  attentions  and  actions  of  the  farm  women  of 
Iowa  for  several  decades. 

Steven  D.  Reschly 

Truman  State  University 

Suzanna  Reiss.  We  Sell  Drugs:  The  Alchemy  of  US  Em¬ 
pire.  (American  Crossroads,  no.  39.)  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii, 
308.  $29.95. 

The  history  of  illicit  drugs,  once  an  amateur  medical  or 
muckraker  field,  is  now  attracting  keener  interest  and 
sophistication  from  trained  archival  historians.  Suzanna 
Reiss  revisits  the  American  connection  to  cocaine  and 
Andean  coca  leaf  during  the  early  Cold  War  as  emblem¬ 
atic  of  a  larger,  more  telling  story.  Focused  on  coca’s  di¬ 
verse  commodity  circuits  between  the  1940s  and  1960s, 
Reiss  argues  that  the  overseas  “war  on  drugs,”  usually 
dated  to  its  1969  declaration  by  President  Richard 
Nixon,  actually  started  in  earnest  during  and  after 
World  War  II,  as  the  United  States  began  to  distinguish 
between  illicit  and  licit  drugs  and  campaign  against  the 
former  and  promote  the  latter.  More  provocatively,  she 
contends  that  this  initial  war  on  drugs  deployed  drugs 
and  these  legal-illegal  distinctions  as  a  form  of  strategic 
“arsenal”  (p.  1),  largely  to  further  the  economic  agendas 
of  the  expanding  global  U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry. 
This  idea  of  U.S.  narco-imperialism  is  among  the  stron¬ 
gest  statements  yet  of  a  hunch  shared  by  many  diplo¬ 
matic  historians  of  drug  policy:  that  the  global  “export” 
of  U.S. -style  drug  prohibitions  and  drug  eradication 
strategies,  expressed  in  domination  of  postwar  United 
Nations  (UN)  anti-drug  bodies  and  the  formulation  of 
the  UN  1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs — 
still  the  institutional  pillar  of  the  global  anti-drug  re¬ 
gime — reflected  a  good  deal  of  U.S.  political  push,  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  cultural  hubris,  and  narrow  self-interest. 
The  concept  of  narco-imperialism  also  appeals  to  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  somehow  explain  the  results  of  U.S.  drug  poli¬ 
cies  over  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  stubborn  and 
ultimately  disastrous  hold  of  prohibitionist  policies  sug¬ 
gests  some  other  hidden  and  underlying  motives. 

Along  the  way  to  this  historical  indictment  of  drug 
policy,  the  book  covers  a  wide  and  sometimes  disparate 
range  of  topics  and  narratives.  The  first  two  chapters  ex¬ 
plore  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  (FBN)  and  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  (BEW)  perceptions  and  acts  of  drug 


economic  warfare  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  during  World 
War  II,  postwar  FBN  management  of  narcotics  sur¬ 
pluses  and  raw  material  supply,  the  promotion  of  U.S. 
pharmaceuticals  worldwide,  and  Coca-Cola’s  global  cap¬ 
italism  and  coca  sourcing  in  Peru.  Chapter  3  focuses  on 
U.S.  efforts  to  restrict  coca  and  cocaine  in  the  Andes, 
notably  in  the  1949-1950  UN  Commission  of  Enquiry 
on  the  Coca  Leaf,  a  mission  biased  against  indigenous 
coca  users  and  defining  the  limits  of  “legitimate”  use. 
The  fourth  chapter  examines  pharmaceutical  projects 
centered  on  cocaine,  synthetic  wonder  drugs,  and  “ad¬ 
diction”  arid  modernization  projects  at  home  and 
abroad.  Chapter  5  covers  the  escalating  racial  logics  and 
Cold  War  and  anticolonial  struggles  at  work  in  U.S. 
drug  politics  of  the  1950s. 

Much  of  the  dense  archival  groundwork  of  this  book, 
from  declassified  FBN  and  State  Department  archives 
to  the  oversized  roles  of  infamous  FBN  chief  Harry  J. 
Anslinger  or  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  scoured  and  debated  by  drug  specialists.  Indeed, 
at  times  this  book  takes  archival  talk,  some  of  it  bureau¬ 
cratic  or  corporate  fantasy,  too  literally.  Thus,  the  schol¬ 
arly  contribution  of  the  book  turns  mainly  on  its  bold 
and  broad  claims  or  interpretations. 

Let  me  offer  three  quick  suggestions  here.  First,  while 
a  number  of  historians  are  converging  on  the  idea  of  a 
formative  postwar  era  of  punitive  drug  control  (to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  isolated  from  prior  anti-drug  drives),  I  am 
not  sure  the  specific  case  of  coca-cocaine  by  itself  ad¬ 
vances  the  claim,  though  it  is  an  intriguing  drug  flow 
with  its  peculiar  mix  of  legal,  illegal,  and  semi-legal 
goods.  But  at  the  time,  the  1940s-1960s,  neither  coca 
nor  cocaine  were  perceived  as  drug  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  their  significance  in  global  trade  was 
at  a  century  low  (before  the  illicit  recreational  cocaine 
boom  started  in  the  1970s).  Similarly,  though  fascinated 
myself  by  the  Andes,  it  is  hard  to  see  small  countries 
like  Bolivia  and  Peru  as  strategic  markets,  much  less  as 
“laboratories”  for  global  pharmaceutical  domination.  I 
also  wanted  economic  perspective:  by  the  late  1940s  to  a 
pharmaceutical  giant  like  Merck,  cocaine  was  a  marginal 
source  of  profit,  down  to  a  few  hundred  kilos  a  year, 
long  substituted  in  medicine  by  safer  drugs;  the  only 
other  U.S.  producer,  Maywood  Chemical,  was  a  tiny 
niche  firm,  if  linked  to  Coca-Cola’s  “secret  formula” 
supply  chain.  Reiss  awards  a  great  deal  of  explanatory 
power  to  a  fairly  modest  historical  phenomenon.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  story  here  seems  to  be  one-sided,  of  an  over¬ 
powering  imperious  United  States  exerting  its  dictates, 
needs,  and  values  on  weaker  nations  and  peoples.  Cast 
in  a  classic  role  as  victims,  Peruvian  or  Bolivian  voices 
or  agency  register  little  here.  The  ways  in  which  histo¬ 
rians  engaged  the  Latin  American  “dependency”  de¬ 
bates  of  the  1970s,  or  indeed  current  trends  among 
international  historians,  might  nuance  this  binary  vision 
of  empire.  Both  now  stress  mutual  entanglements,  en¬ 
counters,  and  cultural  flows;  game-changing  resistance 
abroad;  and  the  difficulties  of  would-be  domination  or 
control.  Third,  though  the  book  taps  a  novel  mix  of 
Marxist  and  cultural  studies  methods,  some  readers  may 
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balk  at  its  scare-quote  conspiratorial  tone,  its  heavy  use 
of  monolithic  forces  such  as  “US  power,”  “US  state,” 
“US  capitalism,”  “US  hegemony,”  “pharmaceutical 
power,”  or,  oppositely,  recourse  to  vague  metaphoric 
reasoning  like  the  titular  “alchemy”  of  empire. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  big  and  critical  issues 
of  power,  political  economy,  or  racial  politics  are  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  study  of  drug  policies  and  (il)licit  drugs: 
quite  the  opposite,  they  are  vital.  And  even  a  weakly  ar¬ 
gued  book  can  provoke  thinking  about  this  crucial  topic 
in  U.S.  policy. 

Paul  Gootenberg 

Stony  Brook  University 

David  M.  Blades  and  Joseph  M.  Siracusa.  A  History  of 
U.S.  Nuclear  Testing  and  Its  Influence  on  Nuclear 
Thought,  1945-1963.  Lanham,  Md.:  Rowman  and  Little¬ 
field,  2014.  Pp.  xvi,  229.  Cloth  $80.00,  e-book  $79.99. 

America’s  wartime  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  its  subsequent  use  against  Japan  ended  the  Second 
World  War  and  introduced  a  new  class  of  weaponry  to 
America’s  arsenal.  In  addition  to  the  data  collected 
from  the  military  use  of  atomic  weapons,  further  testing 
was  demanded  to  explore  their  military  capabilities,  as 
well  as  to  improve  weapon  effectiveness  and  design.  In 
1946,  the  United  States  launched  its  first  postwar  atomic 
test  program  and  began  17  years  of  peacetime  atmo¬ 
spheric  nuclear  testing,  which  ended  in  1963  with  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT),  signed  weeks  before 
John  F.  Kennedy’s  assassination. 

David  M.  Blades  and  Joseph  M.  Siracusa’s  recent 
work,  A  History  of  U.S.  Nuclear  Testing  and  Its  Influence 
on  Nuclear  Thought,  1945-1963,  analyzes  the  period  of  at¬ 
mospheric  nuclear  testing,  which  began  with  the  wartime 
Trinity  test  in  1945,  and  the  policies  of  the  three  presi¬ 
dential  administrations  that  ordered  their  conduct.  In  six 
short  chapters,  the  authors  alternate  between  the  nuclear 
test  series  conducted  by  the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy  administrations  and  explanation  of  the  political 
and  scientific  rationales  behind  them.  The  result  is  a 
heavily  notated  work  that  is  still  quite  accessible. 

Blades  and  Siracusa  note  important  changes  in  the 
character  of  American  nuclear  tests:  from  wartime  se¬ 
crecy  to  postwar  legitimation  and  normalization  that  led 
to  their  status  as  symbols  of  America’s  identity  and 
might  during  the  Truman  years.  However,  it  was  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  the  1954  Castle  test 
series  that  America’s  largest  single  thermonuclear 
weapon  test,  Bravo,  detonated  with  an  unexpected  yield 
of  15  megatons  and  whose  fallout  not  only  affected  test 
personnel  and  Marshall  Islanders,  but  also  the  crew  of  a 
Japanese  fishing  boat  whose  radio  operator  later  died 
from  leukemia.  This  test,  and  other  high-yield  tests, 
served  to  marshal  international  demands  to  control  at¬ 
mospheric  detonations.  This  led  to  a  voluntary  nuclear 
test  moratorium  in  1958  that  lasted  until  1961,  which 
the  authors  argue  delegitimized  nuclear  tests  as  no  lon¬ 
ger  being  either  “normal”  (p.  44)  or  “rational”  (p.  102) 
exercises;  nor  were  they  any  longer  necessarily  tied  to 


America’s  identity  or  might.  The  final  period  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  atmospheric  nuclear  testing  lasted  for  two  years, 
and  represented  a  rush  to  test  weapons  systems,  but  lit¬ 
tle  else.  Indeed,  the  authors  conclude,  the  1963  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  primarily  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  because  there  was  little  data  left  that  atmospheric 
testing  could  provide.  Ceding  the  record  for  the  highest- 
yield  test  to  the  Soviet  Union  (1961’s  awesome  50-60 
megaton  Tsar  Bomba),  the  United  States  concentrated 
on  more  militarily  useful  smaller  weapons,  which  were 
more  readily  testable  in  an  underground  environment. 

The  authors  shed  light  on  lesser-known  nuclear 
test  programs  such  as  ARGUS,  which  involved  the 
high-altitude  detonation  of  low-yield  (between  1  and  2 
kilotons)  devices  and  the  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
trapped  by  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field.  This  test  was  en¬ 
visioned  as  a  means  whereby  enemy  missiles  might  be 
neutralized;  these  were  related  to  the  later  TEAK  and 
ORANGE  tests,  which  were  megaton-yield  bursts  con¬ 
ducted  at  high  altitude  to  further  explore  the  effects  of 
electromagnetic  pulse  on  communications  and  detection 
systems  and  their  degradation  during  an  attack.  Yet  it  is 
the  stillborn  nuclear  Anti-Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
sile  (AICBM)  system  that  serves  to  show  the  futility  of 
America’s  later  nuclear  testing.  Long  a  theoretical  “dar¬ 
ling”  (p.  177)  of  the  defense  establishment,  technical 
problems  related  to  operating  in  a  nuclear  battle  zone 
prevented  their  being  either  accurately  tested  or  de¬ 
ployed.  Ironically,  such  a  nuclear-tipped  defensive  sys¬ 
tem  deployed  on  the  scale  necessary  to  protect  target 
areas  from  incoming  weapons  would  have  heavily  irradi¬ 
ated  the  very  land  it  shielded. 

With  the  promise  of  the  LTBT,  which  forbade  all  nu¬ 
clear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water,  and  in  outer 
space,  came  the  question  of  test  monitoring  and  whether 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  cheat  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  “decoupling,”  or  detonating  under¬ 
ground  devices  in  a  hollowed-out  chamber  to  defeat 
seismic  detection.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  despite 
the  possibility  of  hiding  smaller  tests,  decoupling  would 
most  likely  be  unable  to  hide  larger  ones,  and  therefore 
was  not  considered  an  impediment  to  the  LTBT.  With 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  no  longer  considered  justifi¬ 
able,  nuclear  tests  moved  underground  and  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  sight  and  mind  of  the  general  public. 

Blades  and  Siracusa  have  produced  a  work  that 
should  be  of  significant  value  to  students  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  the  book’s  linkage  of  testing  and  political 
change  over  its  span  should  make  it  useful  as  a  college 
text.  One  can  only  hope,  as  do  these  authors,  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  work  on  Soviet  nuclear  testing  will  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

David  A.  Burke 

Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 

James  G.  Morgan.  Into  New  Territory:  American  Histori¬ 
ans  and  the  Concept  of  US  Imperialism.  (Studies  in 
American  Thought  and  Culture.)  Madison:  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  268.  Paper  $34.95,  e- 
book  $29.95. 
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In  his  new  book,  James  G.  Morgan  explores  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  American  foreign  policy  writing  in  recent  de¬ 
cades.  Where  once  the  United  States,  born  in  a  great 
anticolonial  war  for  independence,  was  typically  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  academic  and  nonacademic  circles  within 
the  U.S.  as  an  anti-imperial  power,  these  same  commu¬ 
nities  now  understand  the  U.S.  to  have  always  operated 
upon  imperial  pretentions.  Morgan  calls  this  interpretive 
U-turn  “one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  significant 
metamorphoses  in  the  historiography  of  US  foreign  re¬ 
lations”  (p.  4). 

How  this  came  about  seems  self-evident:  the  Ameri¬ 
can  experience  in  Vietnam  aligned  with  other  examples 
of  Cold  War  overreach  to  make  the  imperial  theme  so 
blatant  that  scholars  could  no  longer  ignore  it — right? 
And  yet  Morgan  offers  a  more  provocative  if  perhaps 
not  entirely  persuasive  argument  that  the  Wisconsin 
School,  a  group  of  University  of  Wisconsin  historians 
and  graduate  students  led  first  by  Fred  Harvey  Harring¬ 
ton  and,  more  notably,  William  Appleman  Williams, 
were  primarily  responsible  for  altering  the  prevailing 
scholarly  literature  on  empire. 

Studies  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  during  its  radical  hey¬ 
day  have  become  something  of  a  cottage  industry.  These 
include  Paul  Buhle’s  edited  work,  History  and  the  New 
Left:  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1950-1970  (1990),  Tom 
Bates’s  Rads:  The  1970  Bombing  of  the  Army  Math 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Its 
Aftermath  (1992),  David  Maraniss’s  They  Marched  into 
Sunlight:  War  and  Peace,  Vietnam  and  America,  October 
1967  (2003),  and  most  recently  Matthew  Levin’s  Cold 
War  University:  Madison  and  the  New  Left  in  the  Sixties 
(2013).  Morgan’s  study  bears  lightly  some  of  the  same 
signage  as  these  earlier  works — attention  to  Madison’s 
populist  milieu  and  critical  openness,  for  example — 
though  it  is  fundamentally  an  in-depth  study  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  historiography,  assaying  the  books  it  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  impact  they  made. 

On  this  score,  Morgan  offers  analyses  of  Williams’s 
major  works  and  those  of  his  leading  students:  Walter 
LaFeber,  Lloyd  Gardner,  and  Thomas  McCormick. 
Together  they  countered  the  reigning  consensus,  which 
insisted  that  the  acquisition  of  U.S.  colonies  in  the 
1890s  was,  as  the  Yale  historian  Samuel  F.  Bemis  had 
once  put  it,  a  ‘“great  national  aberration’”  (p.  22). 
Instead,  they  argued  that  given  the  size,  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  geographic  setting  of  the  United  States,  im¬ 
perialism  was  inevitable.  Their  studies  further  claimed 
that  America  logically  looked  abroad  during  financially 
difficult  times  to  increase  its  market  share,  and  thus 
U.S.  diplomacy  must  be  understood  within  the  contours 
of  the  country’s  economic  expansion.  Rather  than  read 
this  as  an  essentially  Marxist  account — as  did  many  of 
the  Wisconsin  School’s  Cold  War  critics — Morgan  credi¬ 
bly  argues  that  Williams  and  company  evinced  an  essen¬ 
tially  populist  outlook  that  complemented  their  shared 
midwestern  roots.  Their  emphasis,  moreover,  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  causal  factors  leading  to  the  American  empire,  in¬ 
cluding  political,  psychological,  and  religious  influences, 
argued  against  a  mechanical  historical  materialism. 


Into  New  Territory:  American  Historians  and  the  Con¬ 
cept  of  US  Imperialism  is  strongest  when  detailing  the  in¬ 
tellectual  milieu  in  which  the  Wisconsin  School 
emerged.  Morgan  traces  this  tradition  back  to  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  frontier,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  and  even 
more  influentially  to  Charles  Beard,  father  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interpretation  in  American  historical  writing.  The 
impress  of  both  scholars  would  be  felt  in  Madison  for 
decades,  though  their  legacies  cut  in  multiple  directions. 
The  Old  and  New  Lefts  read  into  the  writings  of  these 
old  progressives  a  hard  economic  determinism  while  the 
Wisconsin  School,  Morgan  shows,  allowed  for  more  nu¬ 
ance  and  contingency. 

It  is  one  of  the  side  arguments  of  this  study  that  the 
historical  profession  long  got  Williams  and  his  students 
wrong.  Led  by  ‘“court”’  historians  (p.  114)  Ernest  May 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  scholars  were  resistant  in 
the  postwar  period  to  take  the  Wisconsin  School’s  views 
seriously.  Williams,  in  particular,  was  reflexively  lumped 
into  the  New  Left  camp.  But  Morgan  goes  into  some 
depth  to  demonstrate  the  interpretive  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Wisconsinites  and  radicals.  He  is  convincing 
on  this  point,  though  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition. 

The  book  concludes  on  a  triumphant  note.  Morgan 
asserts  that  as  most  Americans  today  accept  the  premise 
that  their  nation  is  an  empire,  the  Wisconsin  School  is 
due  a  large  share  of  the  credit.  And  yet  this  seems  an 
uncertain  claim  to  make.  In  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  cultural  changes  that  accompanied  the 
1960s,  the  consensus  historiography  that  followed  the 
Second  World  War  could  not  survive.  The  Wisconsin 
School  made  none  of  this  happen.  The  school,  rather, 
was  a  product  of  its  time  and  place,  caught  up  in  the 
events  of  its  day,  responding  and  reacting  to  events  be¬ 
yond  its  control.  Left  largely  to  itself  in  the  upper  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  it  cultivated  a  boldly  revisionist  outlook  that 
drew  students  from  around  the  country  who  were  given 
the  generational  space  to  reflect  upon  themselves  and 
their  nation  in  a  time  of  great  flux.  This  is  perhaps  its 
truest  legacy. 

David  Brown 

Elizabethtown  College 

Mimi  Sheller.  Aluminum  Dreams:  The  Making  of  Light 
Modernity.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii, 
367.  $26.95. 

Writing  in  the  early  1930s,  the  American  historian  of 
technology  Lewis  Mumford  predicted  that  the  industrial 
world  was  on  the  verge  of  what  he  termed  the 
“neotechnic  age.”  Modern  society  would  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  heavy  iron  and  dirty  coal,  turning  instead  to 
the  transformative  power  of  lightweight  aluminum  and 
clean  hydroelectricity.  Though  too  careful  a  thinker  to 
ever  embrace  an  easy  utopianism,  Mumford  nonetheless 
believed  that  societies  were  deeply  shaped  by  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  energy  sources  they  adopted.  He  had  great 
hopes  for  aluminum  and  electricity. 

In  this  fascinating  book,  sociologist  Mimi  Sheller  sug¬ 
gests  that  Mumford’s  material  determinism  was  perhaps 
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not  so  much  wrong  as  overly  simple.  A  position  Mum- 
ford  himself  would  come  to  in  the  wake  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  and  never-ending  warfare  that  began  in  1939. 
Echoing  Mumford’s  transformation,  Sheller  splits  her 
book  into  two  parts:  “The  Bright  Side”  and  “The  Dark 
Side.”  It  is  a  measure  of  her  success  that  she  makes  a 
compelling  case  for  both.  Perhaps  reflecting  the  recent 
scholarly  turn  toward  a  “new  materialism,”  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  Sheller’s  book  is  that  she  goes  well  be¬ 
yond  one-sided  social  constructivist  approaches  to  in¬ 
stead  push  cultural  history  much  further  into  the  realm 
of  material  culture  and  even  environmental  history. 
Sociocultural  forces  obviously  shaped  the  use  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  aluminum,  but  Sheller  also  highlights  the  essential 
material  affordances  of  the  metal  itself. 

Literally  “bright”  because  its  surface  instantly  reacts 
with  oxygen  to  create  a  transparent  rust-preventing  film, 
aluminum  was  essential  to  creating  what  Sheller  terms 
“light  modernity.”  The  metal  has  an  extraordinarily  high 
strength-to-weight  ratio,  allowing  engineers  and  de¬ 
signers  to  use  it  as  a  much  lighter  replacement  for  iron 
and  steel.  Lightness  made  for  faster  cars,  ships,  and  air¬ 
planes,  greatly  accelerating  the  pace  of  modern  society 
and  drawing  far-flung  regions  of  the  globe  into  a  tight¬ 
ening  web  of  commercial  relations  and  commodity 
flows.  “Physical  lightness  and  the  ever-greater  capacity 
for  movement  and  speed,”  Sheller  argues,  “were  the  de¬ 
fining  qualities  of  twentieth-century  transport  and  mate¬ 
rial  culture  more  generally”  (p.  258). 

Nowhere  was  the  transformative  power  of  aluminum 
more  evident  than  in  the  weapons  and  strategies  of  war. 
The  American  military  provided  much  of  the  motive 
and  funding  for  expanded  use  of  aluminum  in  planes 
and  ships  during  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War. 
Increasingly,  modern  military  strategy  was  linked  to 
speed,  and  speed  was  a  product  of  lightness.  For  all 
their  immense  symbolic  weight,  the  Cold  War  space 
race  and  Apollo  moon  missions  would  have  been  radi¬ 
cally  different  without  lightweight  aluminum,  had  they 
occurred  at  all.  The  American  demand  for  aluminum 
bombers  and  ICBMs  also  justified  using  the  military  to 
secure  and  protect  “strategic”  bauxite  supplies  in  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America,  as  well  as  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  giant  international  corporations  like 
Alcoa  that  mined  them.  Aluminum  brought  power,  and 
that  power  was  used  to  obtain  more  aluminum.  That 
the  peoples,  cultures,  and  environments  of  bauxite-rich 
nations  were  frequently  devastated  as  a  result  was 
judged  acceptable  by  the  United  States  and  other  alumi¬ 
num-hungry  nations. 

Sheller  covers  a  lot  of  ground  in  this  rich  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  text,  including  everything  from  the  role 
of  aluminum  in  shiny  skyscrapers  and  Airstream  trailers 
to  an  incisive  analysis  of  Alcoa’s  seemingly  bizarre  busi¬ 
ness  of  conducting  Caribbean  cruises.  Placing  culture  in 
the  context  of  material  power  relations,  Sheller  suggests 
how  a  trip  on  one  of  Alcoa’s  speedy  aluminum  cruise 
ships  encouraged  tourists  to  see  bauxite-producing  na¬ 
tions  like  Jamaica  and  Suriname  as  romantically  primi¬ 
tive  counterpoints  to  northern  modernity.  An  exploitive 


international  relationship  built  on  resource  theft  backed 
by  military  power  was  thus  made  to  seem  both  inevita¬ 
ble  and  mutually  beneficial. 

Aluminum  begins  its  life  as  a  reddish  bauxite  ore 
mined  in  strip  mines  that  destroy  gigantic  swaths  of  land 
and  leave  behind  wastelands  of  toxic  red  mud  and  dust. 
The  purified  aluminum  and  most  of  the  profits  go  north, 
while  southern  nations  are  left  with  few  resources  to 
cope  with  the  environmental  costs.  Sheller  notes  that 
aluminum  is  often  presented  as  an  environmentally 
friendly  “green”  material,  and  once  made,  the  light 
metal  is  indeed  easily  recycled  and  transported.  Yet  the 
initial  smelting  of  ore  into  pure  aluminum  uses  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  3  percent  of  the  worldwide  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Making  aluminum  is  so  energy  intensive  that 
Alcoa  and  other  multinational  corporations  frequently 
build  hydroelectric  dams  and  reservoirs  to  power  their 
smelters,  often  further  displacing  and  undermining  na¬ 
tive  populations  and  cultures. 

In  her  final  chapter,  Sheller  asks  whether  we  can  re¬ 
duce  our  reliance  on  aluminum  and  still  have  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  so  many  apparently  value.  Or  might  it  instead 
be  better  to  abandon  our  dreams  of  “light  modernity” 
in  favor  of  slowing  down  and  embracing  a  new  ethic? 
Sheller  provides  no  easy  answers  to  these  tough  ques¬ 
tions,  but  her  insightful  book  will  be  essential  reading 
for  anyone  who  hopes  to  wake  from  a  century  of  “alu¬ 
minum  dreams”  that  have  often  become  nightmares. 

Timothy  James  LeCain 

Montana  State  University 

Marjorie  N.  Feld.  Nations  Divided:  American  Jews  and 
the  Struggle  over  Apartheid.  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmil¬ 
lan,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  234.  Cloth  $95.00,  paper  $28.00. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  apart¬ 
heid  became  close  to  a  ubiquitous  symbol  of  unambigu¬ 
ous  evil,  an  obvious  if  localized  vestige  of  the  devotion 
to  racism  that  had  resulted  in  the  Holocaust.  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  its  alliance  system  among  the  glum  tyran¬ 
nies  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  with  its  own  intricate  sys¬ 
tem  of  prison  labor  camps,  constituted  the  only  serious 
rival  to  South  Africa  in  stirring  outrage  among  Ameri¬ 
can  champions  of  human  rights.  The  Pretoria  regime 
continued  to  harbor  officials  who  sympathized  with  the 
Third  Reich.  But  South  Africa  posed  no  strategic  or 
military  threat  to  American  interests;  and  therefore  to 
seek  to  isolate,  if  not  destabilize,  so  odious  a  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  been  an  easy  call.  The  condemnation 
of  apartheid  should  have  come  naturally  to  the  white 
ethnic  minority  in  the  United  States  with  the  greatest 
emotional  stake  in  recalling  the  consequences  of  racism 
abroad. 

But  as  Marjorie  N.  Feld  demonstrates  in  this  cogent, 
thoughtful,  and  tenaciously  researched  monograph,  out¬ 
rage  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  black  South  Africans 
often  proved  difficult  to  summon.  American  Jewry 
showed  divided  allegiances.  Invocations  of  the  prophetic 
tradition  of  Judaism  rubbed  up  against  another  de¬ 
mand,  which  was  to  demonstrate  diaspora  loyalty  to 
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co-religionists  fated  to  live  under  the  Afrikaners.  A 
mostly  liberal  American  Jewish  community,  several  of 
its  key  postwar  leaders  believed,  had  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  precariousness  of  the  Jewish  situation  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  Because  its  Jewish  community  tended  to  be  more 
progressive  than  other  whites — and  had  indeed  nurtured 
some  of  the  key  militants  who  joined  the  banned  Afri¬ 
can  National  Congress  (ANC) — vulnerability  to  antisem- 
itic  blowback  always  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  Were 
American  Jewish  organizations  to  mount  too  vigorous 
an  assault  on  the  horrors  of  apartheid.  South  African 
Jewry  might  well  be  put  at  risk.  That  community  in 
South  Africa,  Feld  observes,  also  happened  to  exhibit  an 
impressive  record  of  support  for  the  state  of  Israel,  dur¬ 
ing  the  very  decades  when  pro-Zionism  had  become  the 
only  standard  around  which  American  Jews  could  rally. 

This  is  the  wrenching  dilemma  that  runs  through 
Feld’s  narrative.  It  begins  in  the  immediate  postwar  era, 
when  the  newly  established  United  Nations  (UN)  was 
assigned  the  task  of  advancing  human  rights  and  when 
the  ascendant  Nationalist  Party  systematically  violated 
those  rights  by  codifying  apartheid.  Nations  Divided: 
American  Jews  and  the  Struggle  over  Apartheid  ends  in 
the  twenty-first  century,  when  the  United  Nations  orga¬ 
nized  a  conference  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  in  2001  to 
denounce  racism,  an  event  that  the  head  of  UN  Watch 
itself  called  ‘“a  festival  of  hate  and  anti-Semitism’” 
(p.  136).  In  Palestine:  Peace  Not  Apartheid  (2006),  ex- 
President  Jimmy  Carter  warned  that  Israel  was  emulat¬ 
ing  what  the  Afrikaners  had  done.  In  the  intervening  six 
decades,  American  Jewish  organizations  sought  alliances 
with  black  civil  rights  groups  by  claiming  to  be  waging  a 
common  battle  against  bigotry  and  injustice  at  home. 
That  domestic  struggle  entailed  a  shared  commitment  to 
intensify  the  pressure  upon  Pretoria,  even  after  1979, 
when  a  delegation  from  the  Southern  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference  sought  to  bestow  legitimacy  upon 
Yasser  Arafat  by  meeting  with  the  terrorist  leader  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 

In  describing  such  crosscurrents,  Feld  writes  with  ju¬ 
diciousness  and  balance,  while  leaning  a  little  more  to¬ 
ward  the  claims  of  conscience  than  toward  the 
imperatives  of  realpolitik.  For  example,  rabbis  like  Jo¬ 
achim  Prinz,  Sharon  Kleinbaum,  and  Albert  S.  Axelrad 
are  portrayed  as  gallantly  drawing  upon  the  ethical  de¬ 
mands  of  their  faith  to  stigmatize  the  systemic  brutality 
of  apartheid.  The  delicacy  of  the  position  of  the  South 
African  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  is  nevertheless  pre¬ 
sented  fairly,  and  none  of  Feld’s  readers  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
miss  peremptorily  the  concerns  of  official  Jewry.  It 
could  not  forthrightly  decry  the  beloved  country,  where 
blatant  injustice  was  a  daily  experience,  without  endan¬ 
gering  communal  interests.  Such  dilemmas  worked  both 
ways,  however.  Perhaps  the  most  poignant  section  of 
her  book  is  her  analysis  of  the  American  Jewish  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  triumphant  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
Nelson  Mandela  in  1990.  Having  challenged  white  mi¬ 
nority  rule,  he  took  help  wherever  he  could  get  it  (which 
meant  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Libya,  and  the  PLO). 
Mandela  expressed  gratitude  to  the  heroic  Jews  within 


the  ANC,  as  well  as  appreciation  for  Israel’s  need  for 
security.  But  he  too  had  been  forced  to  reconcile,  under 
desperate  conditions,  ethical  principles  with  political  exi¬ 
gencies. 

The  success  of  the  ANC  movement  underscored  the 
shrewdness  of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  apothegm  that  defeat 
alone  has  orphans.  Once  it  became  evident  that  the 
days  of  apartheid  were  numbered,  Feld  remarks,  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  spokespeople  tended  to  overstate  their  own 
contribution  to  the  victory.  But  even  here  she  is  careful 
to  tabulate  how  often  activists  who  were  in  some  cases 
rather  marginal  to  normative  Jewish  life  claimed  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  ethos  (though  not  the  practice)  of 
Judaism.  Admissions  of  the  influence  of  religion,  even 
for  secularists  like  Peter  and  Cora  Weiss  and  universal- 
ists  like  Ruth  Messinger,  suggests  a  value  to  this  book 
that  extends  beyond  the  professional  curiosity  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  ethnicity.  Nations  Divided  should  also  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  an  intriguing  case  study  of  how  indignation  that 
is  rooted,  however  sinuously,  in  religious  ideals  can  con¬ 
front  a  seemingly  recalcitrant  political  force,  and  help  to 
defeat  it. 

Stephen  J.  Whitfield 

Brandeis  University 


Darryl  Mace.  In  Remembrance  of  Emmett  Till: 
Regional  Stories  and  Media  Responses  to  the  Black  Free¬ 
dom  Struggle.  (Civil  Rights  and  the  Struggle  for  Black 
Equality  in  the  Twentieth  Century.)  Lexington:  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  of  Kentucky,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  212.  $40.00. 

The  1955  murder  of  Emmett  Till  was  a  worldwide  affair. 
The  London  Daily  Express  sent  reporter  Ronald  Single- 
ton  across  the  Atlantic  to  cover  the  story  and  newspa¬ 
pers  the  world  over  carried  news  of  the  trial.  Within  the 
United  States,  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  ensured 
that  every  literate  American  had  the  details  of  the  Till 
affair  always  at  their  fingertips.  It  goes  without  saying, 
of  course,  that  the  details  were  hotly  contested.  Consen¬ 
sus  proved  impossible  to  achieve,  even  regarding  the 
most  basic  facts  of  the  case.  Where  did  the  murder  hap¬ 
pen?  How  many  people  were  involved?  What  happened 
in  Bryant’s  Grocery  and  Meat  Market?  Whose  body  was 
pulled  from  the  Tallahatchie  River?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  (and  others)  differed  from  newspaper  to 
newspaper.  To  take  the  most  extreme  example,  readers 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  and  the  California  Ea¬ 
gle  learned  radically  different  versions  of  the  story. 
Readers  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News  thought  that  the 
murder  was  provoked  by  an  inappropriate  sexual  ad¬ 
vance,  that  the  murder  happened  in  Glendora,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  that  it  was  the  exclusive  work  of  two  white  men, 
and  that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  crime.  In  the 
sharpest  of  contrasts,  readers  of  the  Eagle  believed  that 
the  murder  was  provoked  by  a  misunderstanding,  that 
the  murder  happened  in  Drew,  Mississippi,  that  it  took 
at  least  four  people  (two  of  whom  were  black)  to  mur¬ 
der  the  boy,  and  that  Willie  Reed  and  Amanda  Bradley 
witnessed  the  event. 
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I  begin  with  the  comparison  of  a  Mississippi  and  a 
California  paper  because  the  distance  between  them  il¬ 
lustrates  the  importance  of  Darryl  Mace’s  In  Remem¬ 
brance  of  Emmett  Till:  Regional  Stories  and  Media 
Responses  to  the  Black  Freedom  Stmggle.  As  his  subtitle 
suggests,  Mace  aims  to  provide  the  first  regional  account 
of  Till’s  murder.  His  conceit  is  that  neither  the  Jackson 
Daily  News  nor  the  California  Eagle  was  exceptional. 
Rather,  every  account  of  Till’s  murder  contained 
“unique  regional  biases”  (p.  2).  Mace  thus  retells  the 
story  of  the  kidnapping,  murder,  trial,  and  legacy  of 
Emmett  Till  with  particular  attention  to  regional  color. 
He  attends  to  five  basic  regions:  the  Southeast,  the  Mid¬ 
west,  the  Northeast,  the  West,  and  the  Deep  South. 
Throughout,  Mace  is  also  attentive  to  the  national  press 
and  the  differences  between  mainstream  outlets  and  the 
black  press.  The  result  is  a  much-needed  addition  to  the 
Till  literature:  an  account  of  the  affair  that  demonstrates 
how  the  basic  fact  of  geographical  dispersion  impacted 
the  memorialization  of  Emmett  Till. 

Mace’s  spatial  sensibilities  have  yielded  insights  into 
the  geographical  particularities  of  Emmett  Till  news  cov¬ 
erage.  For  example,  it  turns  out  that  the  midwestern 
press  (and  the  Chicago  Defender  in  particular)  went  to 
the  greatest  lengths  to  defend  the  honor  (and  agency) 
of  Mamie  Till-Mobley.  The  mainstream  press  in  the 
Deep  South  ensured  that  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  was  connected  to 
the  Communist  Party.  The  northeastern  press  tended  to 
use  the  events  of  Till’s  murder  to  concentrate  on  the  ra¬ 
cial  hierarchy  of  the  South.  Outside  the  state  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  midwestern  press  paid  the  most  attention  to 
Till’s  murder.  While  none  of  these  conclusions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  surprising,  Mace  defends  each  of  them  with 
richly  textured,  comparative  readings  of  various  news 
outlets.  Indeed,  the  great  contribution  of  Mace’s  work  is 
his  ability  to  read  geographically  disparate  accounts  of 
the  same  events  side  by  side,  thus  using  the  death  of  Till 
to  illuminate  the  regional  sensibilities  of  the  United 
States  at  mid-century.  Had  Mace  complemented  his  re¬ 
gional  hermeneutic  with  the  extensive  academic  litera¬ 
ture  on  Till’s  memory  (which  is  ignored  in  its  entirety 
until  the  closing  pages  of  the  book),  his  conclusions 
could  have  packed  significantly  more  punch. 

Unfortunately,  the  regional  focus  fades  into  the  back¬ 
ground  as  the  book  progresses.  This  is  partially  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  book’s  organization.  It  is  arranged  not  by 
region,  but  chronologically.  Mace  moves  from  the  kid¬ 
napping,  to  the  murder,  to  the  trial,  pausing  at  each 
stage  to  consider  regional  variation.  But,  even  within 
each  section,  regional  differences  are  not  marked  with 
individual  subsections.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  his  regional  hermeneutic.  As  I  was 
reading  the  book,  I  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  regional  particularities  the  book  was  osten¬ 
sibly  designed  to  highlight. 

As  the  regional  distinctiveness  fades,  the  impact  of 
race  on  the  memory  of  Emmett  Till  moves  to  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Indeed,  the  matters  of  nuance  that  separate  the 
various  regions  (like  which  region  defended  Till’s 


mother)  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  factual  differ¬ 
ences  that  separated  the  white  press  from  the  black.  For 
example,  consider  the  aforementioned  disparity  between 
the  Jackson  Daily  News  and  the  California  Eagle.  The 
relevant  distinction  between  these  outlets  was  not  geog¬ 
raphy,  but  race.  The  Eagle’s,  account  was  mirrored  by 
the  work  of  James  Hicks,  which  appeared  all  over  the 
country  (in  the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  and  the  Atlanta  Daily  World).  The  im¬ 
mensely  popular  writer  for  the  black  press,  Olive  Arnold 
Adams,  also  told  essentially  the  same  story.  What  does 
the  work  of  Hicks,  Adams,  and  the  California  Eagle 
share  in  common?  All  of  these  accounts — which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  variety  of  regions — could  be  traced  back  to 
the  work  of  the  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi,  activist  Dr. 
T.  R.  M.  Howard.  By  contrast,  the  Jackson  Daily  News 
was  owned  by  the  Hederman  brothers  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Sullens,  racists  all.  In  short,  by  the  time  I  fin¬ 
ished  In  Remembrance  of  Emmett  Till,  I  was  struck, 
powerfully  so,  by  the  impact  of  racism  rather  than  re¬ 
gionalism  on  the  writing  of  Emmett  Till’s  memory. 
While  regionalism  may  have  accounted  for  nuance  in 
the  telling  of  Till’s  story,  the  category  of  race  managed 
to  rewrite  the  story  in  fundamental  ways. 

Dave  Tell 

University  of  Kansas 


Jennifer  W.  Dickey.  A  Tough  Little  Patch  of  History: 
Gone  with  the  Wind  and  the  Politics  of  Memory.  Fay¬ 
etteville:  University  of  Arkansas  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  220. 
$34.95. 

Since  its  publication  as  a  best-selling  novel  in  1936,  and 
subsequent  treatment  as  a  Hollywood  film  in  1939,  Mar¬ 
garet  Mitchell’s  melodrama  of  the  Old  and  New  South, 
Gone  with  the  Wind  (GWTW),  has  captivated  American 
and  international  audiences.  While  other  scholars  have 
traced  the  complexities  of  the  GWTW  phenomenon  in 
the  American  national  consciousness,  Jennifer  W. 
Dickey  turns  her  attention  to  the  impact  of  the  fictional 
GWTW  on  the  very  real  public  history  landscape  of  the 
story’s  main  settings,  Clayton  County  and  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  In  particular,  she  focuses  on  the  various  ways 
local  communities  mobilized  around  Mitchell’s  version 
of  the  past  as  a  means  of  shaping  two  outcomes.  First,  a 
regional  identity  that  departed  from  Atlanta’s  vigorously 
cultivated  New  South  image  as  an  ultra-modern  city 
where  the  past  had  little  presence.  Second,  but  related, 
as  a  vehicle  for  economic  development,  in  this  case, 
through  heritage  tourism.  Dickey’s  examination  is  orga¬ 
nized  around  three  main  sites  of  GWTW  memory-mak¬ 
ing:  the  Atlanta  History  Center  (AHC)  in  the  upscale 
Buckhead  neighborhood;  Clayton  County  and  the  city 
of  Jonesboro,  Mitchell’s  inspiration  for  the  fictionalized 
setting  of  Scarlett  O’Hara’s  plantation  home,  Tara;  and 
the  Margaret  Mitchell  House  (MMH),  located  in  down¬ 
town  Atlanta.  Dickey  focuses  her  study  in  the  period 
from  the  1960s  to  the  present,  a  fruitful  decision  that  al¬ 
lows  her  to  highlight  how  Atlanta’s  role  as  the  host  of 
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the  1996  centennial  Olympics  influenced  GWTW  public 
history  endeavors. 

After  a  brief  outline  of  Mitchell’s  life  and  how  her 
book  and  David  O.  Selznick’s  film  brought  celebrity  to 
Atlanta  as  “an  emblem  of  both  the  Old  South  and 
the  New  South”  (p.  18)  for  1930s  audiences,  Dickey 
moves  quickly  to  her  first  public  history  case  study: 
the  Atlanta  History  Center.  Established  in  1926  as  the 
Atlanta  Historical  Society,  of  which  Mitchell’s  father 
was  a  charter  member  and  first  president,  the  AHC 
functions  today,  in  Dickey’s  words,  as  the  unofficial 
“principal  guardian  of  Mitchell’s  legacy”  (p.  72).  Dickey 
spends  (perhaps  too)  much  time  describing  the  multi¬ 
ple  GWTW  commemorative  exhibits  (eight  between 
1980  and  2004)  hosted  by  the  AHC,  and  their  public 
reception.  These  exhibitions  ranged  in  purpose  from 
simply  celebrating  the  romance  of  GWTW  to  critiqu¬ 
ing  the  work’s  mythmaking  power.  The  latter  reflects  im¬ 
portant  contributions  from  social  history,  a  burgeoning 
sense  of  responsibility  to  facing  racial  issues  in  GWTW, 
and  a  growing  demographic  of  GWTW  stakeholders. 

Dickey  then  charts  the  various  attempts  of  Clayton 
County  officials  and  entrepreneurs,  especially  in  Jones¬ 
boro,  to  establish  Tara-themed  tourist  attractions  for  the 
area.  Located  in  the  self-proclaimed  “Home  of  Gone 
with  the  Wind,”  these  efforts  included  a  range  of 
schemes,  from  the  purchase  and  display  of  the  Tara  fa¬ 
cade  from  Selznick’s  movie  set  and  Mitchell’s  great- 
grandparents’  farmhouse,  to  the  opening  of  the  “Road 
to  Tara  Museum”  in  a  small  section  of  the  Jonesboro 
train  depot,  to  a  proposed  but  never  realized  GWTW 
theme  park  that  was  to  be  operating  in  time  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Tara-seeking  throngs  of  international  and  do¬ 
mestic  Olympic  visitors.  Dickey  notes  that  in  Clayton 
County,  conversations  about  GWTW  bypassed  racial  is¬ 
sues  and  instead  emphasized  economic  development  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  proper  role  of  government  in 
heritage  work. 

The  most  interesting  and  analytical  case  study  in  this 
book  is  the  campaign  to  save  “the  Dump,”  the  tiny  base¬ 
ment  apartment  in  downtown  Atlanta  where  Mitchell 
spent  years  writing  her  opus.  The  restoration  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Margaret  Mitchell  House  experienced  its  own 
prolonged  dramas  in  the  late  twentieth  century.  Debates 
swirled  around  the  value  and  appropriateness  of  saving 
the  site  in  the  face  of  proposed  real  estate  development, 
which  was  much  more  in  keeping  with  Atlanta’s  New 
South  status.  Opponents  of  the  MMH  included  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  friends,  who  cautioned  that  the  author  wanted  no 
shrine  in  her  memory,  as  well  as  African  Americans, 
who  considered  the  property  a  site  that  celebrated  a  rac¬ 
ist,  proslavery,  pro-Confederate  text.  Proponents  coun¬ 
tered  that  the  property  could  place  the  novel’s  theme  of 
grit,  determination,  and  survival  at  the  center  of  At¬ 
lanta’s  identity  and  serve  as  a  space  for  encouraging  ra¬ 
cial  dialogue.  Meanwhile,  not  one  but  two  fires  nearly 
destroyed  the  apartment  and  stalled  the  project.  Finally, 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  local  preservationist  Mary 
Rose  Taylor  and  funding  from  the  Daimler-Benz  corpo¬ 
ration,  which  owned  two  automotive  assembly  plants  in 


the  region  (South  Carolina  and  Alabama),  the  MMH 
opened  to  the  public  in  May  1997. 

In  these  more  enlivened  chapters,  Dickey  highlights 
Taylor’s  critical  role  in  welcoming  controversy  at  the  site 
as  a  means  of  opening  racial  dialogue.  Dickey  also  at¬ 
tends  in  this  section  to  heretofore  largely  absent  voices 
of  African  Americans  on  both  sides  of  the  GWTW  pub¬ 
lic  history  conversation,  including  the  most  effective  ad¬ 
vocate,  Mayor  Andrew  Young,  and  outspoken  critic,  the 
author  Pearl  Cleage.  Their  perspectives  allow  Dickey 
to  nuance  and  explore  deeply  the  vital  questions  that 
the  remainder  of  the  text  unfortunately  sets  aside 
too  quickly:  what  kind  of  history  a  community  can  tell 
about  itself  and  how  much  contention  and  division  will 
be  tolerated  as  a  goal  of  public  history  itself.  It  is  in 
these  moments  that  the  text  makes  its  most  significant 
contribution. 

Dickey  demonstrates  successfully  the  scope  of  constit¬ 
uencies  who  asserted  a  stake  in  the  public  memory  busi¬ 
ness  of  GWTW,  and  the  legacy  of  GWTW  in  the 
commemorative  marketplace,  two  concerns  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  students  of  public  history,  popular  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  American  South.  Although  a  thoroughly 
researched  and  entertaining  read,  A  Tough  Little  Patch 
of  History:  Gone  with  the  Wind  and  the  Politics  of  Mem¬ 
ory  is  itself  caught  in  a  tough  patch  of  too  much  descrip¬ 
tion,  repetition,  and  narrative.  While  Dickey  makes 
occasional  gestures  to  some  of  the  key  works  in  memory 
studies,  these  encounters  are  generally  too  swift  and  too 
instrumental.  She  fails  to  engage  in  a  sustained  manner 
with  the  impressive  array  of  theories  and  arguments  on 
historical  memory  that  have  emerged  in  recent  years. 
The  result  is  a  book  that  has  not  yet  emerged  fully  from 
its  previous  incarnation  as  a  dissertation.  Consequently, 
this  work  falls  short  of  illuminating  the  potential  of  its 
undoubtedly  powerful  subject  matter  to  enrich  contem¬ 
porary  American  debates  about  race,  identity,  place, 
power,  and  public  interpretations  of  the  past.  Although 
the  subtitle  promises  an  examination  of  “the  politics  of 
memory,”  Dickey’s  lack  of  a  sustained  argument  about 
the  issue  of  racial  justice  and  representation  in  historical 
interpretations  of  one  of  the  country’s  most  recognizable 
cultural/historical  icons,  ultimately  constitutes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  squandered. 

Stephanie  E.  Yuhl 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Miriam  Frank.  Out  in  the  Union:  A  Labor  History  of 
Queer  America.  Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  xviii,  221.  $54.50. 

Clearly  this  book,  which  has  been  20  years  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  which  is  based  on  over  100  oral  histories,  is 
(pun  intended)  a  labor  of  love.  It  is  committed  his¬ 
tory — the  book  begins  and  ends  with  the  gay  marriage 
of  one  of  the  author’s  lesbian  union  informants — dedi¬ 
cated  to  both  aspects  of  its  subject  matter:  LGBT  his¬ 
tory  and  the  history  of  organized  U.S.  labor  from  the 
1960s  until  2013.  These  are  strands  that,  curiously, 
have  maintained  separate  historiographies,  strange 
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given  the  likelihood  that  significant  numbers  of  union 
activists  and  officials  would  have  been  gay  or  queer 
(the  terms  have  obviously  varied  over  time),  substantial 
proportions  of  the  working  population  (union  or  non¬ 
union)  would  have  identified  as  such,  and  many  work¬ 
ers  (as  Alfred  Kinsey  demonstrated  many  years  ago) 
may  have  experienced  same-sex  sex,  even  if,  when 
pressed,  they  called  themselves  heterosexual.  But  these 
have  been  unconnected  histories,  as  Miriam  Frank  ex¬ 
plains.  The  labor  movement’s  “primary  program  was  al¬ 
ways  an  economic  one,”  whereas  LGBT  activists 
favored  the  civil  rights  that  many  of  their  fellow  work¬ 
ers  took  for  granted:  “freedom  from  discrimination 
based  on  sexual  orientation  or  gender  expression” 
(p.  7).  Frank  deserves  considerable  credit  for  bringing 
these  histories  together. 

As  its  title  indicates,  Out  in  the  Union:  A  Labor  His¬ 
tory  of  Queer  America  focuses  on  just  one  of  the  threads 
of  the  labor  history  of  queer  America:  organized  labor. 
Yet  even  this  concentration  is  complex.  It  includes  male 
homosexuality  (closeted  and  out),  lesbianism,  gay  rights, 
trans-sex  and  transgender  workers,  the  AIDS  panic, 
AIDS  activism,  and  the  same-sex  marriage  debate.  It  in¬ 
volves  gay  and  lesbian  workers  and  unionist  office¬ 
holders  engaged  in  normal  work  and  politics  as  well  as 
those  who  campaigned  for  LGBT  issues,  what  Frank 
terms  “gay-labor  collaborations”  (p.  9).  The  two  are  ob¬ 
viously  not  the  same.  It  discusses  the  closeted  as  well  as 
the  openly  queer. 

Frank  is,  well,  frank  about  the  gaps  in  her  research, 
including  the  absence  of  midwestern  workers  from  the 
“steel,  oil,  mining,  or  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
heartland”  (p.  13).  Texas  is  not  represented.  She  is 
aware  that  she  missed  the  queer  possibilities  of  work  in 
Las  Vegas.  Nonetheless,  it  is  an  impressive  achievement. 
She  talked  to  activists  in  Boston,  Detroit,  New  York, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Just  some  of  the  topics  and  groups  covered  include 
teacher  unions,  lesbians  in  the  construction  industry, 
Detroit  autoworkers  (not  hospitable  to  LGBT  labor), 
bus  drivers  (an  occupation  that  was  more  gay  friendly), 
the  telephone  crafts,  a  transwoman  on  a  General 
Motors  assembly  line,  Barneys  in  New  York  City  (“the 
gayest  union  workplace  ever”  [p.  43]),  and  hospital 
workers.  Many  unions  and  labor  organizations  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  both  favorably  and  unfavorably:  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions,  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Communica¬ 
tions  Workers  of  America,  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  Union,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  National  Education  Association,  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association,  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  United  Automobile  Workers, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers.  (Doubtless 
some  would  be  surprised  by  their  place  in  a  book  of 
queer  history.) 


There  are  weaknesses,  however.  For  example,  the 
semi-thematic  structure  into  three  parts,  “Coming  Out,” 
“Coalition  Politics,”  and  “Conflict  and  Transformation,” 
with  two  chapters  in  each  of  the  first  two  sections  and 
one  in  the  last,  disguises  rather  chaotic  content,  with  a 
constantly  shifting  chronology.  Also,  the  amalgamation 
of  oral  history  snippets,  potted  union  histories,  and  out¬ 
lines  of  battles  fought  by  LGBT  subjects  on  non-gay  is¬ 
sues  as  well  as  more  pointed  advances  on  LGBT  rights 
is  not  always  easy  to  follow. 

Still,  it  remains  a  book  to  be  celebrated  for  its  energy, 
innovation,  sheer  endeavor,  and  its  breaching  of  histori¬ 
cal  boundaries  as,  indeed,  a  labor  history  of  queer 
America. 

Barry  Reay 

University  of  Auckland 

Sonia  Song-Ha  Lee.  Building  a  Latino  Civil  Rights 
Movement:  Puerto  Ricans,  African  Americans,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Racial  Justice  in  New  York  City.  (Justice, 
Power,  and  Politics.)  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  332.  $34.95. 

African  American  activism  has  been  the  long-standing 
staple  of  American  civil  rights  history.  Black  campaigns 
for  voting  rights,  open  housing,  educational  equity,  and 
myriad  other  issues  symbolize  the  nation’s  quintessential 
dilemmas  over  racial  equality  and  social  justice.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  Latinos  (specifically,  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans)  to  secure  the  promise  of  American  democracy, 
however,  have  received  much  less  attention  from  schol¬ 
ars  and  the  general  public.  Although  Latinos  surpassed 
African  Americans  as  the  nation’s  largest  minority  in 
2001  and  now  constitute  16  percent  of  the  nation’s  pop¬ 
ulation,  they  are  still  referred  to  as  “other  minorities” 
with  little  acknowledgment  of  the  specificities  of  their 
racialization,  lived  experiences,  or  the  nature  of  their 
minority  status.  Sonia  Song-Ha  Lee  is  one  of  a  number 
of  recent  scholars  shedding  light  on  this.  She  offers  a 
long  overdue  look  at  Puerto  Ricans’  fight  for  civil  rights 
in  mid-century  New  York  City. 

Lee  appropriately  frames  the  struggles  of  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans,  who  numbered  between  300,000  and  400,000  in 
1950,  within  the  context  of  relations  with  African  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Puerto  Ricans’  fate  overlapped  with  and  was  inti¬ 
mately  tied  to  the  conditions  of  the  much  larger  African 
American  population,  which  numbered  over  one  million 
and  often  shared  neighborhoods,  schools,  and  commu¬ 
nity  service  institutions  with  them.  Yet,  she  remarks, 
their  racial  identifications  and  sociopolitical  struggles 
did  not  always  dovetail  seamlessly.  The  book  begins  by 
analyzing  Puerto  Ricans’  ambiguous  social  position  and 
racial  formation  process  as  newcomers  to  New  York 
City  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  she 
demonstrates,  Puerto  Ricans  were  initially  an  “in-be¬ 
tween”  people  (to  borrow  a  term  from  James  R.  Barrett 
and  David  Roediger)  who  straddled  European  immi¬ 
grants’  experiences  of  assimilation  and  racial  integration 
and  African  Americans’  more  permanently  excluded  ra- 
cialized  minority  position  (p.  7).  By  the  1950s  and 
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1960s,  however,  “culture  of  poverty”  theories  marked 
Puerto  Ricans  as  an  inferior  social  group  that  was 
largely  incapable  of  assimilating  into  white  society  and 
therefore  more  closely  resembled  African  Americans. 

Puerto  Ricans’  distinct  political  history  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  held  out  by  immigrant  assimilation,  however,  re¬ 
vealed  that  their  strategies  for  empowerment  did  not 
always  match  those  of  African  Americans.  This  was 
clearly  visible  in  New  York’s  labor  movement.  Lee  ex¬ 
amines  the  congressional  hearings  on  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  claims  against  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union  (ILGWU)  to  highlight  the  disparate 
views  and  positions  that  both  groups  had  within  the  gar¬ 
ment  industry.  While  African  Americans  vocally  de¬ 
scribed  racial  discrimination  and  paternalistic  inclusion 
in  white-dominated  locals,  Puerto  Ricans  were  less  will¬ 
ing  to  speak  out  against  union  bosses.  Puerto  Ricans  de¬ 
pended  much  more  heavily  on  the  garment  industry  for 
their  employment:  57  percent  of  them  worked  in  some 
type  of  manufacturing,  compared  to  only  6  percent  of 
African  Americans  (p.  71).  Moreover,  Puerto  Ricans  ex¬ 
perienced  at  least  symbolic  gestures  of  ethnic  inclusion 
in  the  union,  though  not  quite  the  incorporation  that 
Italians  and  Jews  enjoyed.  This  may  have  compelled  a 
degree  of  loyalty  and  sense  of  belonging  among  Puerto 
Ricans  that  African  Americans  simply  did  not  experi¬ 
ence.  In  addition,  African  Americans  had  much  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  labor  organizing  in  the  mainland  U.S.,  which 
primed  them  to  be  more  vocal  and  staunch  advocates  for 
their  rights.  They  also  had  a  more  extensive  political 
structure  in  place — in  the  form  of  black  elected  officials 
and  black  labor  leaders — to  support  their  fight  against 
the  ILGWU.  In  this  respect,  Puerto  Ricans  were  at  a 
great  disadvantage  and  had  much  less  political  power  or 
support  to  advance  a  campaign  against  union  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Lee’s  analysis  of  these  dynamics  is  excellent. 

Increasingly,  however,  Puerto  Ricans  and  African 
Americans  came  to  see  they  had  much  more  in  com¬ 
mon.  Lee  traces  both  groups’  efforts  in  War  on  Poverty 
programs,  battles  for  educational  equity,  and  campaigns 
for  neighborhood  improvement  and  better  housing.  She 
skillfully  shows  how  both  groups’  socioeconomic  inter¬ 
ests  often  overlapped  but  also  how  Puerto  Ricans  faced 
delicate  negotiations  with  African  Americans  over 
power  and  representation  in  local  community  organiza¬ 
tions  and  federally  funded  projects.  Puerto  Ricans  were 
often  overlooked  by  funding  agencies  and  had  to  make 
a  case  for  why  their  needs  were  at  times  distinct  from 
those  of  African  Americans  and  how  they  were  under¬ 
served  in  programs  and  policies  targeted  at  the  latter. 
The  issue  of  bilingual  education  is  a  prime  example.  Lee 
reminds  us,  moreover,  that  Puerto  Ricans  were  often  a 
larger  population  than  African  Americans  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  she  studied  (South  Bronx  and  East  Harlem). 
Thus,  it  became  particularly  important  to  foreground 
Puerto  Rican  concerns  and  issues  when  they  were  not 
addressed  by  black  leaders  or  their  initiatives. 

Despite  these  differences,  both  groups’  claims  for  civil 
rights  often  intertwined  and  were  critically  dependent 
upon  the  two  groups’  points  of  convergence  as  much  as 


their  points  of  distinction.  This  argument  departs  dra¬ 
matically  from  some  scholars’  emphasis  on  the  separatist 
and  exclusionary  character  of  black-brown  relations. 
Instead,  Lee  echoes  Gordon  Mantler’s  assertion  that 
black  and  Chicano  nationalism  did  not  preclude  cross- 
racial  alliances  but  were  a  necessary  precursor  to  inter¬ 
racial  coalition  building.  Lee  maintains,  “Not  only  did 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  leaders  appreciate  each  other’s 
nationalism,  but  they  also  actively  facilitated  it  .  .  .  Black 
and  Puerto  Rican  nationalism  developed  as  two  inter¬ 
twined  and  mutually  dependent  political  movements” 
(p.  133).  • 

Her  claim  that  African  American-Puerto  Rican  alli¬ 
ances  broke  down  with  the  assertion  of  a  “Hispanic” 
identity  by  the  1970s,  however,  could  be  probed  further. 
While  her  attention  to  class  tensions  within  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  reveals  how  some  Puerto  Rican  lead¬ 
ers  sought  to  distance  themselves  from  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  their  pursuit  of  political  power,  the  claim  that  a 
pan-ethnic  “Hispanic”  or  “Latino”  identity  disavowed 
racial  solidarity  with  African  Americans  seems  oversim¬ 
plified.  The  ethnic  politics  strategy  of  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  why  it  may  have  become 
more  attractive  to  identify  as  “Hispanic”  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  surely  not  all  Puerto  Ricans  who  gravi¬ 
tated  toward  this  label  were  necessarily  betraying  their 
African  American  allies  in  the  way  Lee  suggests.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  responding  to  the  growing  diversity  of 
New  York’s  Latino  population,  which  increasingly  in¬ 
cluded  Dominicans  and  South  Americans  by  the  1970s. 
Indeed,  the  author’s  choice  for  the  book’s  title  raises  the 
question:  Why  is  this  a  “Latino  Civil  Rights  Movement” 
rather  than  a  “Puerto  Rican”  one?  This  question  points 
to  the  debate  over  the  political  effectiveness  of  individ¬ 
ual  ethnic  identities  among  Latin  American  groups  ver¬ 
sus  more  capacious  pan-ethnic  labels,  a  topic  that  along 
with  African  American-Puerto  Rican  relations  certainly 
deserves  further  exploration. 

Lilia  Fernandez 

The  Ohio  State  University 


Eric  Avila.  The  Folklore  of  the  Freeway:  Race  and 
Revolt  in  the  Modernist  City.  Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  228.  Cloth  $75.00,  paper 
$24.95. 

The  “Freeway  Revolt”  of  the  1960s  is  well  known  to 
American  urban  historians.  When  federal,  state,  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments  attempted  to  build  large-scale,  limited- 
access  highways  in  urban  neighborhoods,  many  residents 
met  them  with  fierce  resistance.  Much  of  this  opposition 
was  successful,  and  stories  of  the  highway  fighters,  like 
the  “Second  Battle  of  New  Orleans”  that  prevented  the 
construction  of  the  Vieux  Carre  Expressway  in  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City,  or  the  decade-long  effort  to  halt  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway,  are  an  important  part  of  the 
history  and  local  lore  of  many  communities.  In  The 
Folklore  of  the  Freeway:  Race  and  Revolt  in  the  Modernist 
City,  Eric  Avila  reinterprets  this  history  through  the  lens 
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of  race,  showing  how  that  protest  was  much  more  com¬ 
plex,  varied,  and  longer  lasting  than  is  often  portrayed. 

Avila  argues  that  the  existing  literature  remains  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  successful  revolutionaries  were  al¬ 
most  always  white  and  were  able  to  use  their  privilege, 
money,  and  political  connections  to  mobilize  opposition 
when  highways  threatened  their  neighborhoods  and 
communities.  It  thus  ignores  the  protests  that  were  not 
successful,  which  largely  came  from  African  American 
and  Hispanic  neighborhoods.  For  people  of  color,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  freeway  was  usually  not  contained  in  the 
formal  politics  of  petitions  and  protest,  but  in  cultural 
forms:  murals,  paintings,  oral  histories,  literature,  graf¬ 
fiti,  photography,  dance,  etc.  Influenced  by  James  Scott’s 
concept  of  “infrapolitics,”  Avila  argues  that  these  cul¬ 
tural  products  (the  “folklore”  of  the  title),  constituted  a 
valid,  but  often  hidden,  form  of  political  expression,  an 
invisible  freeway  revolt,  that  residents  used  to  express 
their  anger  over  the  freeway,  explain  what  it  had  done 
to  their  communities,  and  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
its  existence. 

The  first  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  postwar 
American  highway  politics,  arguing  that  because  the  suc¬ 
cessful  highway  battles  were  usually  fought  by  middle  - 
and  working-class  whites,  they  tended  to  exacerbate 
existing  racial  and  ethnic  divides  within  the  metropolis. 
Chapter  2  focuses  on  gender,  grappling  with  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  most  well-known  highway  protes¬ 
tors  were  women  who  mobilized  around  a  rhetoric 
and  politics  of  motherhood.  This  politics  was  still  racial- 
ized,  however,  because  it  was  only  white  women  who 
had  the  political  connections,  money,  and  racial  privi¬ 
lege  to  successfully  make  these  claims.  Some  social  and 
political  historians  might  quibble  with  Avila’s  discussion 
of  different  anti-highway  movements  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  especially  because  he  provides  a  few  broad  as¬ 
sertions  about  local  movements  that  gloss  over  impor¬ 
tant  particularities.  Nevertheless,  this  section  offers  a 
new  and  important  interpretation  of  anti-highway  activ¬ 
ism. 

In  the  last  three  chapters,  the  book  deals  more  explic¬ 
itly  with  cultural  forms,  including  how  the  politics  of 
memory  informed  both  activism  in  the  1960s  and  con¬ 
temporary  attempts  to  commemorate  lost  communities; 
how  highways  influenced  painters  and  photographers; 
and  how  artists  used  murals  to  literally  turn  freeway  py¬ 
lons  into  art  in  Hispanic  communities  in  San  Diego  and 
El  Paso.  These  chapters  are  the  strongest  in  the  book, 
reflecting  Avila’s  keen  ability  to  dissect  and  analyze  how 
race  shapes  individual  and  community  experiences  of 
both  activism  and  the  roads  themselves.  For  example, 
he  argues  that  white  artists  such  as  Roger  Kuntz  and 
Catherine  Opie  were  able  to  use  the  “racial  prerogatives 
of  whiteness”  (p.  146)  to  take  a  detached  or  “Olympian” 
view  of  the  highway  in  their  paintings  and  photographs. 
Like  Norman  Bel  Geddes  in  the  Futurama  exhibition  at 
the  1939  New  York  World’s  Fair,  these  artists  portrayed 
the  highway  with  an  almost  disconnected  sense  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  were  amazed  by  these  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments.  But  with  five  major  highways  and  three  massive 


interchanges  that  went  right  through  their  backyards 
and  local  parks,  the  Hispanic  residents  of  East  Los  An¬ 
geles  could  not  just  admire  the  road’s  aesthetic  beauty. 
Transportation  infrastructure  became  part  of  daily  life 
in  the  barrio,  Avila  argues,  and  thus  an  important  theme 
in  the  work  of  Chicano  artists  Frank  Romero,  Carlos 
Almaraz,  and  David  Botello.  “By  portraying  the  free¬ 
way’s  infraction  on  the  local  landscape,  as  well  as  its  un¬ 
sightliness,  violence,  shadows,  toxicity,  and  even  rare 
beauty,”  these  artists  “visualized  a  Chicano  critique  of 
the  freeway,  emphasizing  its  unwanted  imposition  on 
the  barrio  and  its  people”  (p.  146).  Through  this  cultural 
analysis,  Avila  shows  how  non-white  urban  residents, 
lacking  the  political  power  to  stop  construction,  learned 
they  would  have  to  live  with  the  road  and  make  sense  of 
it  in  their  daily  lives.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
contribution  of  this  book.  By  extending  the  freeway  re¬ 
volt  past  the  early  1970s  and  into  mediums  other  than 
formal  politics  and  activism,  Avila  forces  historians  to 
rethink  how  the  experience  of  highway  construction  and 
urban  renewal  shaped  postwar  American  society  and 
culture. 

Although  The  Folklore  of  the  Freeway  is  a  national 
story,  many  of  the  examples  and  evidence  come  from 
Los  Angeles,  reflecting  Avila’s  strength  in  the  history  of 
the  region  as  well  as  the  importance  of  highways  to  so 
many  aspects  of  that  city’s  history.  Nevertheless,  this 
book  deserves  a  wide  audience.  No  major  American  city 
was  spared  the  highway  monster,  with  the  brunt  of  con¬ 
struction  bearing  down  on  minority  neighborhoods. 
Scholars  and  students  of  local  history  should  use  this 
book  as  an  inspiration  to  look  for  evidence  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  freeway  revolt  in  the  poetry,  paintings,  oral  histories, 
and  cultural  celebrations  of  their  own  cities. 

Robert  Gioielli 

University  of  Cincinnati  Blue  Ash  College 

Daniel  S.  Lucks.  Selma  to  Saigon:  The  Civil  Rights 
Movement  and  the  Vietnam  War.  (Civil  Rights  and  the 
Struggle  for  Black  Equality  in  the  Twentieth  Century.) 
Lexington:  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  2014.  Pp.  366. 
$35.00. 

The  historiographies  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Afri¬ 
can  American  civil  rights  movement  are  voluminous. 
Historians  of  both  subjects  have  acknowledged  the  con¬ 
nections  between  the  two,  and  works  published  in  the 
last  10  to  15  years  on  African  Americans  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  during  the  Cold  War  have  made  clear 
the  intersections  of  civil  rights  and  foreign  affairs  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Therefore,  readers  who  know  these 
bodies  of  scholarship  will  find  much  that  is  familiar  in 
Daniel  S.  Lucks’s  new  book,  but  he  makes  an  important 
contribution  by  deconstructing  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  revealing  the  tensions  and  disagreements  among 
movement  leadership  and  African  American  citizens 
over  how  to  respond  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Lucks  dem¬ 
onstrates  that,  like  Americans  in  general,  African  Amer¬ 
icans  held  a  range  of  opinions  about  the  Vietnam  War, 
which  depended  on  time  period,  class,  age,  and  other 
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factors.  For  those  lobbying  for  federal  legislation  to  end 
racial  discrimination,  balancing  civil  rights  and  Vietnam 
was  a  difficult  act  that  required  working  political  chan¬ 
nels  in  Washington  and  responding  to  grassroots  activ¬ 
ists.  It  was,  in  short,  politics  as  usual. 

Lucks  places  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  context  of  Afri¬ 
can  American  responses  to  Cold  War  foreign  relations, 
repeating  much  that  historians  such  as  Mary  Dudziak, 
Brenda  Gayle  Plummer,  Penny  Von  Eschen,  Carol  An¬ 
derson,  Thomas  Borstelmann,  and  James  Meriwether 
have  already  revealed.  Noting,  as  Von  Eschen  has,  that 
mid-twentieth-century  black  internationalism  dates  back 
to  the  anticolonial  activism  of  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
Lucks  traces  the  history  of  black  thought  linking  imperi¬ 
alism  abroad  and  racism  in  the  U.S.  He  then  explores 
the  recognizable  terrain  of  various  post-1945  issues  such 
as  McCarthyism’s  chilling  effect  on  civil  rights  activism, 
Freedom  Summer,  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party’s  efforts  to  secure  seats  at  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention,  the  New  Left’s  antiwar  activism, 
and  the  rise  of  black  power.  Actors  in  Lucks’s  narrative 
comprise  a  “who’s  who”  of  the  civil  rights  and  antiwar 
movements:  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  (two  of  seven  chap¬ 
ters  focus  on  King),  Bayard  Rustin,  Stokely  Carmichael, 
Julian  Bond,  Robert  Moses,  A.  J.  Muste,  David  Dellin¬ 
ger,  and  Staughton  Lynd,  among  others.  On  Vietnam, 
Lucks  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  King  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  well  as  the  ideological  divide  be¬ 
tween  the  NAACP-led  establishment  and  the  more  radi¬ 
cal  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
activists.  The  book  ends  with  a  brief  conclusion  summa¬ 
rizing  the  collapse  of  the  Cold  War  consensus  and  the 
transformations  in  African  American  politics  that  began 
after  1968. 

Although  much  of  the  book  covers  familiar  territory, 
it  offers  important  insights  into  the  diverse  and  changing 
attitudes  African  Americans  held  toward  the  Vietnam 
War.  Analyzing  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War  in  African 
American  newspapers  such  as  the  Chicago  Defender, 
New  York  Amsterdam  News,  and  Pittsburgh  Courier,  as 
well  as  Ebony  magazine,  Lucks  illustrates  that  between 
1965  and  1968,  black  journalists  expressed  both  skepti¬ 
cism  of  and  support  for  America’s  Vietnam  policies. 
Articles  in  the  Amsterdam  News  and  Ebony  highlighted 
the  achievements  of  African  American  troops  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  Lucks’s  telling  of  the  story,  until  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  the  divide  among  African  Americans  over  Viet¬ 
nam  was  primarily  a  generational  one,  in  which  older 
African  Americans  leaned  moderate  while  younger 
blacks  gravitated  toward  black  power.  Also  significant  is 
the  book’s  emphasis  on  the  centrality  of  politics  at  the 
federal  level  in  advancing  the  civil  rights  agenda.  While 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  direct  action  in  gain¬ 
ing  national  attention  to  the  black  freedom  struggle, 
Lucks  argues  that  “the  stranglehold  of  segregation  was 
ultimately  broken  by  lobbying,  litigation,  and  legislation 
carried  out  in  the  corridors  of  power”  (p.  213).  This  was 
primarily  the  work  of  moderates,  Lucks  demonstrates, 
and  he  argues  that  the  Vietnam  War  “aggravated 
fissures  within  the  civil  rights  movement  along 


generational  and  ideological  lines,”  sapping  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  moderate  African  Americans  (p.  252). 

One  of  the  primary  debates  among  historians  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  over  who  should  get  credit  for 
the  movement’s  gains  in  the  1960s.  Did  the  work  of  lo¬ 
cal  activists  do  the  most  to  further  the  movement,  or  did 
the  most  important  maneuvers  occur  in  “the  corridors 
of  power”?  Lucks  does  not  overtly  enter  that  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  he  leaves  readers  wondering  what  other  civil 
rights  legislation  might  have  been  passed  had  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  not  gotten  in  the  way.  The  war  caused  a  politi¬ 
cal  breakdown  among  Democrats  that  “punctured  the 
hopes  shared  by  African  Americans  and  liberals” 
(p.  252)  that  additional  laws  might  create  an  equitable 
and  freer  American  society.  According  to  Lucks,  the 
Vietnam  War  destroyed  the  chance  for  the  type  of  prag¬ 
matic  legal  change  moderate  African  American  activists 
envisioned. 

Heather  Marie  Stur 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

John  Southard.  Defend  and  Befriend:  The  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  Combined  Action  Platoons  in  Vietnam.  Lex¬ 
ington:  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  2014.  Pp.  xvi,  207. 
$40.00. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  struggles  with  multiple 
personalities.  Originally  designed  to  serve  as  naval  infan¬ 
try  aboard  ships,  the  Marines  naturally  evolved  into  an 
amphibious  assault  force;  “From  the  Sea,”  as  recent 
Marine  Corps  propaganda  puts  it.  The  iconic  statue  of 
Marines  raising  Old  Glory  over  Iwo  Jima  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  tells  that  story  well,  and  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  narrative  the  corps  tells  itself  about  its  role  in  the 
world. 

But  the  Marines  also  have  another  set  of  missions.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  as  American  interests 
in  Latin  America  expanded,  Marines  served  as  “the 
State  Department’s  Army,”  putting  down  rebellion  in 
places  like  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicara¬ 
gua.  These  experiences  were  codified  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Small  Wars  Manual  of  1940,  to  this  author’s 
knowledge  the  first  military  field  manual  published  by  a 
university  press.  The  Small  Wars  Manual  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  for  the  writing  of  The  U.S.  Army /Marine 
Corps  Counterinsurgency  Field  Manual  of  2006. 

The  Marines  drew  upon  their  small  wars  history  in  I 
Corps,  the  northern  sector  of  South  Vietnam,  as  the 
United  States  assumed  responsibility  for  that  country’s 
security  from  an  overmatched  France  in  the  1960s. 
Marine  General  Lew  Walt,  finding  a  gap  between  the 
capabilities  of  Marine  units  assigned  to  Vietnam  and 
the  need  to  protect  the  Vietnamese  populations  from 
the  predations  of  Viet  Cong  insurgents,  applied  the  les¬ 
sons  of  earlier  counterinsurgency  campaigns  to  create 
combined  action  platoons  (CAPs).  A  CAP  was  a  squad 
of  Marines  who  embedded  with  South  Vietnamese 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  inside  villages  in  I  Corps. 

The  experiment  was  risky,  and  surprisingly  effective. 
Something  of  a  poor  man’s  Special  Forces  “A  Team,” 
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at  the  high  point  of  the  program  there  was  a  CAP  in 
one  in  every  five  villages  in  I  Corps.  CAPs  worked  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capability  and  determination  of  South  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  and  to  provide  enduring  protection  for 
the  people  of  the  village  in  which  they  were  stationed. 

John  Southard,  seeking  a  doctoral  dissertation  topic 
at  Texas  Tech  University,  stumbled  upon  the  combined 
action  platoon  and  realized  that  there  had  been  no 
scholarly  treatment  of  this  unique  and  unrealized  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  instrument.  Defend  and  Befriend:  The  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  and  Combined  Action  Platoons  in  Vietnam 
draws  upon  his  doctoral  work  in  an  attempt  to  fill  that 
void,  with  mixed  success. 

Southard  was  in  a  good  place  to  conduct  his  research. 
Texas  Tech  has  assembled  a  remarkable  archive  of  Viet¬ 
nam  War  primary  source  documents,  and  its  Vietnam 
Center  sponsored  Southard’s  2007  visit  to  Vietnam.  He 
also  attended  reunions  of  CAP  Marines  in  2010  and 
2011,  and  these  experiences  inform  his  work.  Southard 
has  done  a  reasonably  good  job  of  turning  the  disserta¬ 
tion  into  a  readable  book.  The  literature  review  has 
been  condensed  into  an  appendix,  and  the  prose  is  bear¬ 
able,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  general  reader  will 
turn  to  Defend  and  Befriend  rather  than  to  Bing  West’s 
classic  account  of  combined  action  platoons  in  Binh 
Nghia,  The  Village  (1972). 

Southard  competently  explains  the  evolution  of  com¬ 
bined  action  platoon  doctrine  and  practice,  how  Marines 
were  selected  and  trained  for  service  in  a  CAP,  and 
what  life  was  like  in  a  combined  action  platoon.  He  ex¬ 
amines  the  capabilities  of  the  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces  with  which  CAP  Marines  were  embedded  and 
on  whose  success  or  failure  the  program  as  a  whole  ulti¬ 
mately  depended,  and  he  concludes  with  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  CAP  experience  on  the  overall  Ameri¬ 
can  strategy  in  Vietnam. 

That  impact  was  limited  at  best,  as  the  Marines  were 
not  responsible  for  the  strategy  governing  the  war  out¬ 
side  of  I  Corps.  For  the  critical  early  years  of  the  war, 
prior  to  the  strategically  decisive  Tet  Offensive,  that 
strategy  was  the  domain  of  Army  General  William 
Westmoreland,  who  was  no  fan  of  the  combined  action 
platoon.  Westmoreland  believed  that  service  in  a  CAP 
was  too  pacific  a  use  of  the  Marines  he  viewed  as  shock 
troops.  Instead,  he  pursued  a  strategy  of  attrition,  pre¬ 
ferring  search  and  destroy  operations  to  protecting  the 
Vietnamese  population  with  a  historically  grounded 
counterinsurgency  campaign. 

At  one  point,  Westmoreland  told  Marine  Lieutenant 
General  Victor  “Brute”  Krulak  that  using  CAPs  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Vietnamese  population  “‘will  take  too  long.’” 
Krulak  responded,  ‘“Your  way  will  take  forever’” 
(p.  123).  CAPs  withered  on  the  vine,  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  was  largely  forgotten  until  the  recent  counterinsur¬ 
gency  campaigns  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  resuscitated 
interest  in  embedding  American  troops  with  foreign 
forces  to  protect  the  population,  a  key  tenet  of  the  2006 
Counterinsurgency  Field  Manual.  As  America  continues 
to  struggle  to  enable  and  empower  our  allies  around  the 
globe  to  defeat  insurgencies,  experiences  like  those  of 


the  CAP  Marines  have  much  to  teach  us,  and  South¬ 
ard’s  Defend  and  Befriend  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

John  Nagl 

The  Haverford  School 

David  Kieran.  Forever  Vietnam:  Flow  a  Divisive  War 
Changed  American  Public  Memory.  (Culture,  Politics, 
and  the  Cold  War.)  Amherst:  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  305.  $26.95. 

This  is  a  brilliantly  designed  study:  three  historical  cases 
antecedent  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  showing  how  public 
memory  of  these  events  has  been  used  to  shape  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  war  and  sometimes  revised  to  better  fit 
the  way  Americans  want  to  remember  Vietnam,  and 
three  post-Vietnam  War  cases  showing  the  influence  of 
the  war’s  memory  in  the  conduct  and  recollection  of 
subsequent  events. 

We  know  that  individuals  sometimes  revise  their  biog¬ 
raphies  to  reconcile  with  their  present  identities;  the 
idea  that  whole  societies  might  revise  their  histories  to 
serve  present-time  needs  is  more  provocative.  David 
Kieran  takes  on  that  challenge  in  his  first  three  chapters. 

Kieran  begins  with  the  Civil  War  prison  camp  at 
Andersonville,  Georgia.  Andersonville  became  a  popu¬ 
lar  site  during  the  1980s  and  1990s  for  Vietnam  POW- 
MIA  activism.  At  times,  commemorations  of  Vietnam 
held  there  diminished  the  horror  of  Andersonville — 
where  12,000-13,000  prisoners  died — in  order  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  prisoner  experience  in  Hanoi.  In  his  1994 
Memorial  Day  address  at  the  site,  Vietnam  veteran 
James  Stockdale  said  his  generation  of  POWs  had  it 
worse,  attributing  the  harshness  of  Andersonville  to  the 
socioeconomic  conditions  in  which  it  was  set;  in  compar¬ 
ison,  he  said  the  Vietnamese  brutality  was  due  to  the 
torture  intentionally  dished  out  by  sadistic  prison  guards. 
When  the  National  Prisoner  of  War  Museum  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Andersonville  in  1998,  the  keynote  speaker  was 
not  a  historian  of  the  Civil  War  period  but  Senator 
John  McCain,  a  Vietnam  War  POW. 

Public  memory  of  World  War  II  was  also  changed  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Initially,  there  was  an  air  of  superi¬ 
ority  cast  by  veterans  of  the  so-called  Good  Fight — 
“ours  was  a  real  war.”  Public  preoccupations  with  Viet¬ 
nam  extended  into  the  1980s,  however,  with  interest  gal¬ 
vanized  by  images  of  Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD).  Feeling  snubbed, 
World  War  II  veterans  began  grafting  war-trauma  iden¬ 
tities  onto  their  biographies,  and  revising  their  combat 
memories  to  sound  more  like  My  Lai.  Memoirists  and 
politicians  adopted  those  gap-closing  discourses  to  make 
the  war  experience  of  the  Greatest  Generation  look 
more  like  that  of  the  Vietnam  generation. 

Kieran’s  chapter  on  the  twining  of  Vietnam  and  Texas 
Alamo  memories  is  more  complex,  recounting  how  con¬ 
servative  and  antiwar  Vietnam  veterans  both  used  and 
rewrote  Alamo  history  to  suit  their  needs.  Conservatives 
cast  the  1836  Battle  of  the  Alamo  as  more  militarily 
significant  than  it  was  and  lionized  the  defenders 
as  altruistic  Americans  who  came  to  the  aid  of 
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independence-minded  Texans — just  like  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  its  veterans — while  a  group  of  Vietnam  vet¬ 
erans  marched  from  Florida  to  the  Alamo  in  1985 
calling  out  both  conflicts  as  foregone  “lost  causes”  and 
indicting  inept  leaders  for  the  lives  lost  in  combat.  Like 
conservatives,  however,  this  veterans  group  made  patri¬ 
otic  heroes  out  of  the  Alamo  fighters,  to  which  they  then 
likened  themselves. 

Kieran’s  most  important  contribution  is  made  in  these 
first  three  chapters,  its  poignancy  and  hope  sometimes 
buried  in  long  excursions  into  historical  events  meant  to 
illustrate  his  points.  Almost  half  of  the  Andersonville 
chapter,  for  example,  detours  into  historical  sidebars. 

The  last  three  chapters  of  Forever  Vietnam:  How  a 
Divisive  War  Changed  American  Public  Memory  explore 
the  way  the  memory  of  Vietnam  has  shaped  Americans’ 
commemoration  of  three  events  subsequent  to  the  war: 
the  Battle  of  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  the  remembrance  of 
the  2001  Flight  93,  and  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan. 

Kieran’s  chapter  on  Somalia  is  centered  on  compara¬ 
tive  readings  of  Harold  G.  Moore  and  Joseph  L.  Gallo¬ 
way’s  We  Were  Soldiers  Once  .  .  .  and  Young:  la  Drang — 
The  Battle  That  Changed  the  War  in  Vietnam  (1992),  a 
history  of  the  1965  battle  for  Vietnam’s  la  Drang  Valley 
where  the  U.S.  took  heavy  losses,  and  Mark  Bowden’s 
Black  Hawk  Down:  A  Story  of  Modem  War  (1999)  about 
the  rout  of  U.S.  Army  Rangers  from  Mogadishu  in 
1993.  The  chapter  illuminates  debates  surrounding  the 
Powell  Doctrine,  derived  from  lessons  learned  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  about  the  balance  between  humanitarian  interven¬ 
tions  abroad  and  the  quick  deployment  of  overwhelming 
military  force. 

Near  Shanksville,  Pennsylvania,  Kieran  sees  the  me¬ 
morial  site  for  Flight  93  being  appropriated  as  military 
symbolism,  a  la  the  Vietnam  Memorial  Wall  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  War  veterans,  for  example,  leave  combat 
boots  at  the  site  just  like  they  have  for  years  at  the  wall. 
The  effect  of  the  site’s  cooptation  in  that  way,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  merges  the  lingering  resentments  from  Vietnam’s 
loss  with  desires  that  9/11  be  avenged,  and  fuels  prowar 
sentiments  in  doing  so.  By  discussing  together  Vietnam’s 
legacy  with  the  power  of  the  present  to  reconstruct  pub¬ 
lic  memory  of  Vietnam,  the  author  creates  flows  and 
eddies  that  make  for  difficult  reading. 

Kieran’s  last  chapter  on  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  distinctly  opposite  halves:  the  first  20  pages 
are  a  virtual  catalogue,  and  useful  in  that  regard,  of 
“like  Vietnam”  analogies  that  planners  and  pundits, 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  new  wars  found  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  therein,  the  inspiration  for  the  book’s  title. 
The  last  half  then  considers  three  memoirs  by  veterans 
of  the  recent  wars  who  seem  oblivious  to  the  legacy  of 
Vietnam  veterans’  dissent  and  even  the  relevance  of 
Vietnam  at  all. 

Kieran  ends  with  this  stunning  reversal  of  narrative 
that  begs  further  inquiry.  Surely  the  stigma  of  loss  sur¬ 
rounding  Vietnam  and  the  disparagement  of  its  veterans 
in  American  memory  as  wigged-out  head  cases  has 
something  to  do  with  the  amnesiac  condition  of  the 


latest  generation  of  veterans,  but  for  that  we  have  to 
look  elsewhere. 

Jerry  Lembcke 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Andrea  Friedman.  Citizenship  in  Cold  War  America: 
The  National  Security  State  and  the  Possibilities  of  Dis¬ 
sent.  (Culture,  Politics,  and  the  Cold  War.)  Amherst: 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  274. 
$24.95. 

This  is  an  arresting  book,  grounded  in  truly  formidable 
archival  research,  illuminated  by  well-chosen  and  divert¬ 
ing  case  studies,  and  written  with  deft  and  elegant  use 
of  the  English  language.  Its  central  preoccupation  is 
with  the  complex  tensions  between  the  demands  of  na¬ 
tional  security  and  the  claims  of  citizenship.  When  the 
George  W.  Bush  administration  beefed  up  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  American  citizens  in  the  wake  of  9/11,  civil  lib¬ 
erties  groups  worried  that  American  freedoms  were 
being  eroded.  Measures  designed  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  thus  triggered  a  heightened  concern  about 
the  rights  of  citizens,  but  those  rights  arguably  depended 
on  the  protections  afforded  by  the  Patriot  Act  and  other 
state  measures.  It  is  this  conundrum  that  makes  this 
book  so  timely,  as  it  examines  the  contradictions  inher¬ 
ent  in  a  democracy  protecting  itself  from  subversion 
during  the  Cold  War  years.  These  contradictions  throw 
the  focus  on  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  itself  subject  to 
a  range  of  ideological,  constitutional,  and  social  pres¬ 
sures.  This  book  is  thus  more  an  exercise  in  political 
theory  than  in  history  as  commonly  understood,  but  its 
subtle  analysis  adds  insight  to  our  understanding  of  a 
critical  period. 

The  Second  World  War,  of  course,  had  brought  some 
of  these  tensions  to  the  fore,  as  the  United  States  was 
challenged  to  reconcile  its  declared  commitment  to  “de¬ 
mocracy”  and  “freedom”  with  the  claims  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  inequality  by  black  Americans.  The  Cold  War 
added  new  pressures  as  the  national  security  apparatus 
was  extended.  The  first  chapter  of  this  book  looks  at  the 
role  of  psychology  in  these  years.  For  example,  experts 
might  testify  that  Communist  Party  discipline  turned 
members  into  little  more  than  automatons,  a  condition 
that  rendered  them  incapable  of  exercising  the  judgment 
of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy,  thus  calling  into  question 
their  claims  to  full  rights.  Other  chapters  offer  particular 
case  studies.  They  include  the  cases  of  Ellen  Knauff,  a 
German  war  bride  denied  admission  to  the  United 
States,  and  Annie  Lee  Moss,  a  government  clerk  hauled 
before  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy’s  investigative  sub¬ 
committee.  Among  the  issues  raised  by  Knauff  were  a 
domestic  ideology  that  rested  the  country’s  security  on  a 
sound  nuclear  family,  which  officious  immigration  offi¬ 
cers  seemed  to  be  denying,  and  the  rights  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  a  World  War  II  veteran  who  had  fought  for  his 
country.  Such  considerations  ultimately  helped  make 
possible  Ellen  Knauff’s  access  to  citizenship.  Gender 
also  affected  the  case  of  Moss,  as  did  race,  for  she  was 
both  female  and  black.  Moss  also  used  her  background 
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to  her  advantage.  Distinctly  unprivileged,  she  had  raised 
herself  virtually  to  middling  status  through  her  own 
hard  work  and  talent,  thus  she  embodied  the  American 
dream.  American  democracy  worked,  or  so  it  could  be 
claimed.  The  need  to  rescue  her  from  McCarthy  meant 
that  she  was  often  presented  as  a  rather  pathetic  inno¬ 
cent,  and  she  was  not  that,  but  again  the  case  exempli¬ 
fied  the  competing  crosscurrents  of  the  Cold  War  polity. 
The  author  also  intriguingly  considers  the  example  of 
Fredric  Wertham,  best  known  for  his  campaign  against 
horror  and  crime  comics,  though  he  turns  out  to  be 
something  of  a  critic  of  American  capitalism  and  a 
staunch  upholder  of  progressive  causes  such  as  civil  and 
women’s  rights.  His  understanding  of  citizenship  was 
akin  to  that  of  T.  H.  Marshall,  who  argued  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  guarantee  access  to  educational  and  other 
social  resources  to  enable  citizens  to  live  a  decent  life  in 
a  democratic  society,  and  to  Wertham  this  included  pro¬ 
tection  from  violence.  The  state  should  resist  structural 
violence  in  its  various  forms,  he  believed,  and  set  itself 
against  the  glamorized  violence  in  comic  books  that 
might  foster  authoritarian  personalities.  In  its  way,  Wer- 
tham’s  campaign  against  comics  was  a  campaign  against 
fascism,  a  campaign  to  allow  poor  youths  to  mature  into 
the  healthy  personalities  needed  in  a  democratic  society. 

Such  brief  descriptions  do  not  do  justice  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  unearthed  by  Andrea  Friedman  in  her  fascinat¬ 
ing  exploration  of  the  questions  kindled  by  the  exercise 
of  national  security  policies  in  an  ostensibly  democratic 
society.  A  major  theme  that  does  emerge  is  the  some¬ 
times  self-defeating  effect  of  such  measures,  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  virtually  guaranteed  to  provoke  dis¬ 
sent.  As  Friedman  shows,  dissent  was  pervasive  in  Cold 
War  America,  and  helped  to  make  possible  the  cele¬ 
brated  explosions  of  “the  Sixties.” 

M.  J.  Heale, 

Emeritus 

Lancaster  University  and 

Rothermere  American  Institute,  Oxford 

Lawrence  J.  McAndrews.  What  They  Wished  For: 
American  Catholics  and  American  Presidents,  1960- 
2004.  Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xi, 
503.  $49.95. 

In  a  contemporary  political  climate  with  Catholics  serv¬ 
ing  as  vice  president,  Supreme  Court  justices,  cabinet 
members,  and  members  of  the  leadership  for  both  par¬ 
ties  in  both  chambers  of  Congress,  it  might  be  hard  to 
remember  a  time  when  citizens  questioned  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  Catholics  participating  in  American  politi¬ 
cal  and  civic  life.  Yet,  Lawrence  J.  McAndrews’s  new 
book  reminds  us  that  the  U.S.  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
made  a  concerted,  if  unevenly  successful,  effort  during 
the  course  of  the  last  50  years,  since  the  landmark  elec¬ 
tion  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  presidency,  to  influence 
the  executive  branch’s  policy  decisions  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues. 

This  is  a  very  big  and  very  well-researched  book  that 
attempts  to  draw  together  archival  evidence  from,  on 


the  one  hand,  individual  diocesan  archives,  the  United 
States  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops  (and  its  previous  it¬ 
erations)  archives,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  White 
House  archives  and  presidential  papers  from  the  nine 
administrations  in  question.  Bringing  together  these  two 
bodies  of  historical  evidence  is  the  major  contribution  of 
the  work.  Heretofore  no  other  scholar  has  undertaken 
the  monumental  task  of  trying  to  ascertain  the  depth 
and  character  of  the  interaction  between  the  U.S.  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy  and  presidential  administrations. 

The  book  consists  of  nine  chapters,  each  of  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  specific  administration,  from  President 
Kennedy  to  the  end  of  the  President  George  W.  Bush’s 
first  term,  or  rather  Senator  John  Kerry’s  defeat.  Within 
each  chapter,  McAndrews  treats  three  types  of  issues: 
war  and  peace,  social  justice,  and  life  and  death.  While 
the  hierarchy  is  well-known  for  its  activism  on  abortion, 
the  lesser-known  elements  of  their  political  activism  lo¬ 
cate  themselves  within  the  realms  of  war  and  peace,  in¬ 
cluding  nuclear  arms  policy,  Vietnam,  Indochinese 
refugee  resettlement,  both  Gulf  Wars,  and  the  conflicts 
in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo;  and  social  justice,  including  civil 
rights  work,  welfare  reform,  economic  justice,  world 
hunger,  health  care  reform,  urban  life,  and  faith-based 
initiatives. 

The  sweep  of  this  material  is  so  vast  that  McAndrews 
hardly  has  space  for  drawing  overarching  conclusions 
about  the  significance  and  long-term  impact  of  the  hier¬ 
archy’s  efforts.  McAndrews  lets  these  exchanges  stand 
on  their  own,  separating  the  majority  of  his  interpretive 
work  to  a  section  of  conclusions  that  accompanies  each 
major  topic  where  he  offers  some  explanations  for  indi¬ 
vidual  successes  and  individual  failures,  tallying  winners 
and  losers. 

Thus,  McAndrews  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  rendering 
the  careful  negotiations  and  exchanges  that  made  up  the 
day-to-day  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  hierarchy  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  president  and  his  advisors  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  forward  for  the  country.  In  some 
cases,  the  bishops  were  successful  in  convincing  the 
president  that  it  was  in  his  and  the  country’s  interests  to 
follow  their  advice  on  the  issues.  In  other  cases,  the 
White  House  politely  took  their  concerns  into  consider¬ 
ation,  but  moved  forward  in  other  directions  based  on 
other  commitments  and  constraints.  Readers  may  be 
surprised  by  the  consensus  between  the  bishops  and  the 
Nixon  administration  on  the  need  for  welfare  reform,  if 
not  by  the  divergent  perspectives  on  the  details  of  the 
program.  Similarly,  readers  may  be  surprised  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  inaction  from  President  Ronald  Reagan  on  over¬ 
turning  Roe  v.  Wade  (1973),  despite  his  rhetoric  as  a 
strongly  pro-life  official. 

McAndrews  comes  at  this  work  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  political  historian,  and  he  trains  his  focus  at 
the  leadership  level:  bishops  and  presidents.  The  state¬ 
ments  from  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin,  Bishop  Thomas 
Gumbleton,  Cardinal  John  Krol,  Cardinal  John  O’Con¬ 
nor,  and  Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland  on  issues  of 
birth  control,  civil  rights,  and  socioeconomic  justice 
work  to  dispel  any  notion  that  the  hierarchy  approached 
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difficult  questions  from  the  same  perspective.  However, 
asking  the  hierarchy  to  stand  in  for  the  larger  voice  of 
“American  Catholics”  can  be  a  stretch.  While  we  get 
hints  of  those  views  put  forth  by  members  of  the  lay 
press,  including  Michael  Novak,  Peter  Steinfels,  and 
eventually  in  the  organizational  efforts  for  pro-life  pro¬ 
test  activities,  generally  McAndrews  provides  much  less 
of  a  sense  of  the  range  of  lay  Catholic  perspectives 
or  how  those  laypersons  received  the  bishops’  state¬ 
ments.  Similarly,  the  bishops  approached  the  executive 
branch  as  only  one  voice  among  many,  hoping  to  influ¬ 
ence  policy.  McAndrews  rarely  offers  glimpses  of  the 
other  voices  in  the  conversation  vying  to  shape  the  ad¬ 
ministrations’  actions. 

Despite  the  absence  of  these  larger  contextual  ele¬ 
ments,  McAndrews  has  offered  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  historians’  efforts  to  understand  the  ways  that 
the  U.S.  Catholic  hierarchy  has  approached  political 
questions  on  the  national  stage  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Political  and  religious  historians 
would  do  well  to  follow  his  lead  and  dig  deeply  into  the 
episodes  of  engagement  he  has  brought  to  light  in  this 
work. 

Sharon  M.  Leon 

George  Mason  University 

Christian  Emery.  US  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Iranian 
Revolution:  The  Cold  War  Dynamics  of  Engagement  and 
Strategic  Alliance .  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2013. 
Pp.  viii,  267.  $95.00. 

Christian  Emery  here  offers  a  detailed,  analytical  study 
of  the  Jimmy  Carter  administration’s  policy  toward  Iran, 
focusing  particularly  on  the  period  following  the  exit 
from  Tehran  of  the  Shah  in  January  1979.  He  sees  Car¬ 
ter’s  pre-1979  policy  toward  Tehran  as  a  muddle,  viti¬ 
ated  by  “weak  intelligence  gathering,  pressures  to 
adhere  to  prevailing  views,  and  a  mindset  that  the  Shah 
would  be  able  to  rule  indefinitely”  (p.  42).  The  failure 
to  develop  strategies  for  dealing  with  a  Shah-less  Iran 
led  Carter  and  his  advisers  into  framing  the  situation  as 
a  Cold  War  crisis.  By  the  start  of  1979,  as  Emery  ex¬ 
plains,  the  Carter  administration  was  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
expanding  its  global  influence  under  the  cloak  of  de¬ 
tente.  These  worries,  along  with  internal  administration 
dynamics,  notably  the  bureaucratic  rise  of  National 
Security  Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  made  it  “inevita¬ 
ble  that  the  Iranian  Revolution  would  be  framed  as  a 
Cold  War  crisis”  (p.  46).  Emery  surveys  the  key  deci¬ 
sions,  including  efforts  to  develop  relations  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  post-Shah  regime  and  the  handling  of  the 
hostage  crisis.  He  sees  the  decisions  to  send  General 
Robert  Huyser  to  intercede  in  Tehran  (January  1979), 
to  admit  the  Shah  into  the  U.S.  (October  1979),  and  to 
have  Brzezinski  meet  Mehdi  Bazargan  in  Algiers  (No¬ 
vember  1979)  as  blunders.  Emery  denies  that  the  U.S. 
engineered  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  September  1980. 
Throughout  1979  and  1980,  Washington  actually  re¬ 
jected  calls  from  Iranian  exiles  in  the  U.S.  to  help 


destabilize  the  new  revolutionary  regime.  “Rather  than 
conspiring  to  bring  down  the  Iranian  government,” 
Emery  states,  “the  documentary  record  indicates  that 
US  officials  fretted  over  Iran’s  fragility  and  saw  its 
destabilisation  as  the  most  likely  precursor  to  Soviet  ad¬ 
venturism  in  the  Persian  Gulf’  (p.  3).  The  considerable 
extent  to  which  the  Carter  administration  mishandled 
the  developing  crisis  in  Iran  is  largely  attributed  to  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  cultural  and  historical  context 
of  revolutionary  Iran,  a  failure  to  “read  its  patterns  of 
behaviour”  (p.  201). 

Emery’s  book  is  very  scholarly  and  is  really  the  best 
available  discussion  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Tehran  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Carter  presidency.  The  documenta¬ 
tion  includes  substantial  material  from  the  Carter  Presi¬ 
dential  Library  and  from  declassified  documents 
available  online.  In  terms  of  understanding  the  Carter 
administration,  Emery  works  with  fairly  familiar  param¬ 
eters.  He  sees  the  human  rights  policy  as  very  selective, 
and  as  never  applied  in  any  serious  way  to  Iran.  The 
administration,  according  to  Emery,  was  broadly  consci¬ 
entious  in  its  internationalism,  but  prone  to  disarray 
and  to  the  debilitating  effect  of  bureaucratic  and  per¬ 
sonal  rivalries.  Carter’s  inclination  was  often  to  fudge. 
For  example,  Emery  shows  how  during  the  Shah’s  last 
days,  the  president  twisted  and  turned  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  policy  recommendations  being  offered  by  Brzezinski 
and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  What  is  new  here 
is  the  detailed  exposition  of  policy  development.  Much 
of  this  exposition  is  striking  and  original.  For  example, 
Emery  indicates  that  the  U.S.,  as  part  of  the  early  strat¬ 
egy  of  post-revolutionary  engagement,  was  willing  to 
share  intelligence  about  Iraqi  intentions  with  “moder¬ 
ate”  leaders  in  Tehran  in  October  1979.  For  Emery, 
this  episode  illustrated  the  misunderstandings  that  at¬ 
tended  the  Carter  administration’s  handling  of  the 
events  and  played  into  the  hands  of  the  radical  factions 
who  looked  to  the  leadership  of  the  Ayatollah  Kho¬ 
meini.  The  very  reception  of  intelligence  from  Washing¬ 
ton  made  the  “moderate”  Iranians  vulnerable  to  the 
charge  of  being  creatures  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Few  readers  will  agree  with  all  the  author’s  arguments. 
I  would  have  liked  Emery  to  be  more  explicit  as  to 
whether  he  sees  the  administration  as  overreacting  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  He  might  have  specu¬ 
lated  a  little  more  on  whether  a  stronger  application  of 
human  rights  policies  toward  the  Shah  might  have 
averted  catastrophe,  or  at  least  eased  the  post-Shah  tran¬ 
sition.  Emery  criticizes  Carter  for  not  opening  up  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  Khomeini  while  the  Ayatollah  was  still  in 
exile,  but — given  the  nature  of  Khomeini’s  radical  anti- 
Americanism — what  would  such  a  contact  have  been 
likely  to  achieve?  Emery  sees  the  American  assumption 
“that  political  change  can  be  ‘managed’”  (p.  6)  as  a  de¬ 
fect  of  the  Carter  approach;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  an 
understanding  that  not  everything  can  be  managed  would 
have  helped  the  Carter  administration  out  of  its  Iranian 
hole.  All  in  all,  US  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Iranian  Revolu¬ 
tion:  The  Cold  War  Dynamics  of  Engagement  and  Strategic 
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Alliance  is  an  extremely  impressive  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  provocative,  lively,  and  highly  intelligent. 

John  Dumbrell 
Durham  University 


CARIBBEAN  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

Julia  J.  S.  Sarreal.  The  Guarani  and  Their  Missions:  A 
Socioeconomic  History.  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  335.  $65.00. 

The  Guarani  and  Their  Missions:  A  Socioeconomic  His¬ 
tory  brings  together  two  subfields  that  rarely  converse 
with  one  another:  ethnohistory  and  economic  history. 
Although  the  balance  of  sources  falls  more  heavily  to¬ 
ward  the  economic  part  of  this  story — as  does  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  book — Julia  J.  S.  Sarreal  makes  a  strong  case 
for  the  agency  of  the  Guarani  in  the  construction,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  decline  of  their  missions  in  the  borderlands 
of  what  is  today  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Brazil.  At  the  same  time,  Sarreal  provides  new  insight 
into  Guarani  social  structure,  especially  its  elite  ranks. 

Missions  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  Spanish  Empire. 
They  were  multi-faceted  institutions,  whose  purpose  was 
to  convert,  “civilize,”  and  control  native  populations  on 
imperial  frontiers.  In  addition  to  their  expressly  religious 
and  cultural  purposes,  missions  served  as  nodes  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade.  The  30  Jesuit  missions  that  figure  in 
Sarreal’s  history  were  some  of  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  in  Spanish  America. 

Although  the  Jesuits  established  their  first  mission  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region  in  1609,  the  book’s  narrative 
focuses  primarily  on  the  eighteenth  century,  tracing  an 
arc  from  the  peak  years  of  the  mission  enterprise  to  the 
three  decades  of  decline  that  followed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuit  order  from  Spain’s  American  colonies  in 
1767.  The  book  is  organized  both  chronologically  and 
thematically.  The  first  four  chapters  set  the  stage  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  actors  who  propelled  the  “life  cycle  of  the 
missions”  (p.  14),  including  the  Guarani  before  and  af¬ 
ter  missionization,  the  Jesuits,  the  colonists  and  bandeir- 
antes  who  conducted  slave  raids  among  the  Guarani, 
and  other  European  actors  whose  predations,  combined 
with  the  devastating  effects  of  disease,  encouraged  the 
Guarani  to  enter  the  missions  for  protection  and  sur¬ 
vival.  The  book’s  first  four  chapters  also  lay  out  the  mis¬ 
sions’  institutional  structure  and  the  rhythms  of  daily 
life,  which  included  nuclear  family  households,  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  and  artisanal  production,  and  the  demands 
of  Catholic  ritual.  Sarreal  paints  a  picture  of  mission  life 
at  its  height,  when  they  were  “economic  powerhouse[s]” 
that  accounted  for  a  significant  percentage  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  production  and  trade. 

The  book’s  major  historiographical  contribution  is  to 
be  found  in  chapters  5  through  9,  which,  taken  together, 
explain  the  missions’  decline.  Here,  Sarreal  organizes 
and  interprets  an  impressive  amount  of  economic  data 
taken  from  mission  receipts,  account  books,  summary 
reports,  and  audits.  She  argues  that  contrary  to  earlier 


interpretations  that  point  to  corruption  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  missions’  demise,  the  missions  declined  for  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  reasons,  including  disinvestment,  free-market 
competition,  a  drop  in  demand  for  yerba  mate  (a  major 
product  of  the  missions),  regional  economic  growth,  and 
political  restructuring  that  accompanied  the  Bourbon 
Reforms.  Sarreal  points  to  the  economically  devastating 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  an  administration  divided 
between  church  and  crown,  which  resulted  in  the  mis¬ 
sions  having  to  pay  salaried  imperial  bureaucrats.  For 
example,  one  mission  had  to  sustain  31  new  state  offi¬ 
cials,  an  expense  that  proved  to  be  unviable  over  the 
long  run.  The  missions’  changing  fortunes  expanded  so¬ 
cial  inequality  during  their  30  years  of  decline;  the  re¬ 
forms  benefited  cabildo  (town  council)  members, 
whereas  the  standard  of  living  among  the  majority  of 
the  mission  population  declined. 

Sarreal  highlights  Guarani  agency  in  the  history  of 
the  missions.  She  provides  important  insight  into  the 
role  of  Guarani  leaders,  who  the  Jesuits  called  “ca¬ 
ciques,”  the  term  that  Spanish  officials  used  for  indige¬ 
nous  lords  in  other  regions  of  Spanish  America. 
Caciques  and  other  Guarani  leaders  exercised  their 
power  through  the  institution  of  the  cabildo,  a  structure 
of  local  governance  that  existed  throughout  the  Iberian 
world.  The  Jesuits  relied  on  Guarani  caciques  and  cab¬ 
ildo  officers  to  administer  and  oversee  all  elements  of 
the  mission  enterprise.  Without  them,  the  missions 
could  not  have  functioned.  Sarreal  endeavors  to  under¬ 
stand  the  multidimensional  authority  of  these  figures, 
characterizing  their  forms  of  leadership  according  to  a 
three-way  typology:  coercive  and  organizational  (based 
on  the  institutional  structures  of  the  mission),  and  char¬ 
ismatic  (based  on  Guarani  concepts  of  leadership). 
Many  Guarani  leaders  drew  upon  and  exhibited  the 
characteristics  of  more  than  one  of  these  forms  of  lead¬ 
ership  at  a  time.  Sarreal’s  analysis  of  authority  and  hier¬ 
archy  among  the  mission  Guarani  provides  a  valuable 
comparative  case  study  to  a  thick  historiography  on  co¬ 
lonial  native  leadership  and  social  structure  in  the  vice¬ 
royalties  of  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

The  Guarani  and  Their  Missions  contributes  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  ethnohistory,  mission  history,  borderlands  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  socioeconomic  history  of  eighteenth- 
century  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  major  tension  in  the 
book — how  to  balance  an  emphasis  on  structural  forces, 
especially  when  the  sources  privilege  these,  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  indigenous  agency — reflects  broader  tensions 
in  the  historiography  of  Spanish  America.  That  Sarreal 
goes  a  long  way  toward  reconciling  this  tension  makes 
her  book  a  unique  contribution  to  the  field,  and  one 
whose  impact  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time. 

Yanna  Yannakakis 

Emory  University 

Virginia  Garrard-Burnett,  Mark  Atwood  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Julio  E.  Moreno,  editors.  Beyond  the  Ea¬ 
gle’s  Shadow:  New  Histories  of  Latin  America’s  Cold 
War.  Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
2013.  Pp.  viii,  341.  $55.00. 
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This  is  an  important  book  that  questions  stereotypical 
approaches  to  both  the  Cold  War  and  modern  Latin 
American  history.  Outside  of  Latin  America  there  is  a 
tradition  to  write  the  history  of  the  region  as  if  it  was 
decided  in  the  United  States.  According  to  this  view, 
outside  agency  is  more  relevant  than  local  actors  and 
national  histories.  In  this  context,  Latin  America  is  read 
as  a  passive  reservoir  of  American  foreign  policy  deci¬ 
sions  and  the  agency  of  its  national  and  transnational 
sources  is  given  a  secondary  role.  To  be  sure,  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  histories  of  the  United  States  are  of  key  impor¬ 
tance  but  first  and  foremost  Latin  American 
developments  are  of  more  relevance  to  Latin  American 
history.  This  is  the  view  of  the  authors  of  this  collection, 
appropriately  titled  Beyond  the  Eagle’s  Shadow:  New 
Histories  of  Latin  America’s  Cold  War.  More  specifically, 
the  contributors  stress  how  the  Cold  War  should 
be  read  in  the  Latin  American  context  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  explained  through  it.  They  want  to  displace 
the  U.S. -Latin  America  binary  but  also  to  explain  key 
distinctions  in  the  history  of  the  region  and  especially 
in  terms  of  zones  of  contact  and  connected  histories  of 
the  Cold  War  in  both  geopolitical  areas.  The  authors 
are  critical  of  the  view  of  Latin  American  history  as 
a  mere  recipient  of  American  foreign  policy  decisions. 
They  show  how  the  situation  was  clearly  more  com¬ 
plex  on  the  ground  and  how  it  involved  the  dynamic 
interaction  between  national  and  transnational  actors, 
politics,  and  narratives.  In  short,  this  new  volume  edited 
by  historians  Virginia  Garrard-Burnett,  Mark  Atwood 
Lawrence,  and  Julio  E.  Moreno,  powerfully  questions 
the  North  American  emphasis  on  Latin  American  his¬ 
tory. 

As  the  editors  stress  in  their  subtle  introduction: 
“Our  goal  is,  in  part,  to  question  the  totality  of  U.S. 
domination  by  exploring  ways  in  which  Latin  Americans 
determined  their  own  history  by  resisting  U.S.  influence 
or,  more  often,  bending  the  Cold  War  to  local  purposes. 
Yet  we  have  no  intention  to  write  Washington  (or  Mos¬ 
cow)  out  of  the  picture.  In  examining  Latin  American 
agency,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  overstate  the  case” 
(p.  4).  And  yet,  the  opposite  case  has  been  long  over¬ 
stated  and  this  book  helps  to  correct  that  picture.  It 
does  so  not  by  stressing  the  dialectical  “other”  of  that 
argument  but  rather  by  integrating  the  local  with  the 
global. 

The  different  essays  illuminate  the  complex  interac¬ 
tions  of  local  links  and  Cold  War  transnational  realities 
from  acts  of  revolutionary  and  counterrevolutionary  po¬ 
litical  violence  to  more  structural  instances  of  everyday 
violence.  For  example,  Jonathan  C.  Brown’s  deep  analy¬ 
sis  of  CIA-trained  and/or  more  broadly  American-sup¬ 
ported  men  with  guns  shows  how  the  ideological 
impetus  and  the  practices  of  these  Cuban  commandos 
cannot  be  understood  without  their  relative  autonomy 
and  the  larger  context  of  the  Cuban  exporting  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  counterrevolution.  Many  of  these  men  were 
former  revolutionaries  and  associates  of  Fidel  Castro 
who  turned  counterrevolutionary  after  Castro  came  to 
power.  Transnational  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions 


worked  in  tandem  with  local  histories,  as  Seth  Garfield 
suggests  in  his  chapter  on  agrarian  policies  and  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  national  security  in  Brazil. 

Global  Cold  War  “mantras”  were  tailored  to  suit  local 
needs.  These  receptions  of  the  Cold  War  were  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  political  repression  and  killings.  In  her  study 
of  “the  other  Dirty  War”  in  Argentina,  Jennifer  T.  Hoyt 
calls  our  attention  to  local  urban  policies  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  last  military  dictator¬ 
ship  (1976-1983).  She  stresses  the  need  to  study  the 
dictatorship’s  attempt  to  build  consensus  and  how  these 
attempts  were  resisted  by  local  actors.  Like  the  book  as 
a  whole,  Hoyt  demonstrates  the  historiographical  need 
to  move  beyond  a  top-down,  East-West  approach  to 
Cold  War  political  realities  on  the  ground. 

All  in  all,  the  essays  emphasize  the  experiential  di¬ 
mensions  of  Latin  American  actors.  While  some  of 
these  experiences  were  directly  connected  to  global 
Cold  War  entities  and  actors,  other  experiences  were 
less  connected  to  state  actors.  If  global  trends  led  to  na¬ 
tional  reformulations,  local  actors  also  experienced  the 
Cold  War  in  their  everyday  lives.  When  researched  by 
historians  these  local  responses  complicate  the  global 
tropes  and  present  a  more  complex  view  of  the  Cold 
War  in  Latin  America  and  beyond. 

The  authors  critically  engage  the  ideological  binaries 
established  between  Left-Right  configurations  which,  if 
certainly  important,  did  not  work  as  neatly  on  the 
ground.  As  a  whole,  the  book  approaches  Cold  War  ide¬ 
ologies  through  the  history  of  practice.  The  result  of  this 
combination  is  seldom  seen  in  Cold  War  studies,  where 
these  two  dimensions  are  often  approached  separately. 
The  book  shows  how  a  south-south  emphasis  also 
reframes  our  understanding  of  a  north-north  bipolar 
world.  In  this  regard,  the  book  joins,  and  also  powerfully 
represents,  previous  pathbreaking  books  by  Tanya 
Harmer,  Virginia  Garrard-Burnett,  and  others  that  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  to  approach  Cold  War  realities  in 
Latin  America  as  a  dynamic  result  of  national  and  trans¬ 
national  trends  in  and  out  of  the  Cold  War  context.  The 
essays  in  this  collection  present  a  refreshing  view  on  the 
global  Cold  War  as  experienced  and  often  reformulated 
in  its  Latin  American  margins.  This  book  will  become 
an  obligatory  reference  for  scholars  of  the  Cold  War  in 
Latin  America  and  beyond. 

Federico  Finchelstein 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

Danna  A.  Levin  Rojo.  Return  toAztlan:  Indians,  Span¬ 
iards,  and  the  Invention  of  Nuevo  Mexico.  (Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Caribbean  Arts  and  Culture.)  Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  307.  $34.95. 

The  idea  of  “Nuevo  Mexico”  came  from  the  mythology 
of  the  Mexica  Tenochca  (Aztecs).  Danna  A.  Levin  Rojo 
argues  that  this  seemingly  simple  toponymic  construct 
provides  persuasive  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the  co¬ 
lonial  encounters  of  the  sixteenth  century  represented  a 
collaboration  between  discrete  groups  of  conquerors, 
both  native  and  European,  to  accomplish  an  indigenous 
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outcome.  The  toponym  “Nuevo  Mexico,”  analogous  lin¬ 
guistically  to  “Nueva  Espana,”  represents  the  collabora¬ 
tion  between  certain  Europeans  and  their  native  allies. 
Levin  Rojo  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  fields 
of  indigenous  history  and  ethnohistory  by  elaborating 
upon  the  nature  of  the  colonial  enterprise  beyond  over¬ 
simplified  constructions  of  conflict/resistance,  Old 
World/New  World,  Native/Spaniard  dichotomies.  To 
Levin  Rojo,  the  encounter  represents  interplays  within  a 
dynamic  “field  of  discourse  and  representation”  where 
the  historian  must  contemplate  “intersubjectivity”  and 
problems  with  defining  the  nature  of  “alterity”  (p.  201). 
The  work’s  intellectual  sophistication  can  be  taxing  at 
times,  but  Levin  Rojo  has  harnessed  the  power  of  post¬ 
colonial  theory  (Homi  Bhabha,  Edward  Said,  Walter 
Mignolo,  et  al.)  to  enable  careful  discussion  of  some¬ 
times  troubling  evidence.  Despite  its  heft  and  depth,  the 
author  cleverly  blends  literary  and  anthropological  the¬ 
ory  with  a  deep  reading  of  colonial  documentation  to 
make  clear  the  limitations  imposed  by  extant  early  colo¬ 
nial  sources  of  both  indigenous  and  European  prove¬ 
nance. 

Levin  Rojo  focuses  on  naming  practices  and  observes 
that  the  name  “Nueva  Espana,”  first  used  by  Hernan 
Cortes  in  correspondence  in  1520,  does  not  fit  the  nam¬ 
ing  practices  Spaniards  employed  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
significance  lies  in  the  term  “Espana,”  which  evokes  the 
collection  of  kingdoms  and  other  royal  jurisdictions  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  a  single  monarch,  but  no  singular 
entity.  Levin  Rojo  argues  that  “Nueva  Espana”  fit  the 
“Aztec  empire”  because  the  dominion  of  the  Aztecs 
mirrored  that  of  Espana  with  its  loose  political  structure. 
Indeed,  when  first  articulated  by  Cortes,  Levin  Rojo  ar¬ 
gues  that  he  must  have  had  in  mind  the  apparent  simi¬ 
larities  of  organization  where  the  Tenochca  imperial 
space,  as  Cortes  understood  it,  had  a  monarch,  Mocte- 
zuma,  who  extended  sovereignty  over  many  altepetl  and 
other  indigenous  sociopolitical  structures,  just  as  the 
crown  in  Iberia  extended  its  authority  over  multiple 
towns  and  kingdoms.  “Nueva  Espana,”  as  a  toponym, 
thus  represented  an  effort  to  frame  the  conquest  as  the 
realization  of  European  objectives  in  Tenochtitlan  and 
its  dominions.  In  the  same  light,  Nuevo  Mexico  repre¬ 
sented  for  native  peoples  of  central  Mexico,  the  expan¬ 
sion  into  the  northern  territories  beyond  the  mining 
zones  of  Zacatecas  that  facilitated  the  rediscovery  of 
Aztlan  (the  mythic  homeland  of  the  Mexica).  Euro¬ 
peans,  joining  with  native  peoples  of  central  Mexico, 
thus  “endorsed  indigenous  knowledge  as  valid  and  trust¬ 
worthy”  and  “made  possible  the  interethnic  collabora¬ 
tion  between  Spaniards  and  natives  in  the  search  for 
and  conquest  of  Nuevo  Mexico”  (p.  27).  Levin  Rojo’s 
attention  to  detail  and  careful  investigation  make  a  per¬ 
suasive  case  for  understanding,  just  through  naming 
practices,  the  nature  of  the  collaboration  between  native 
leaders  and  Europeans  after  the  fall  of  Tenochtitlan, 
which  has  been  elaborated  upon  extensively  by  many 
others. 

The  book  itself,  beyond  the  rather  striking  and  impor¬ 
tant  linguistic  analysis  that  provides  for  scholars  a 


nuanced  argument  to  suggest  how  we  might  understand 
nomenclature  in  the  Americas,  works  with  familiar  evi¬ 
dence.  The  research  mostly  derives  from  published  con¬ 
quest  narratives  (Cortes,  Bernal  Diaz,  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca),  native  historians  (Domingo  Francisco 
de  San  Anton  Munon  Chimalpahin,  Hernando  Alva¬ 
rado  Tezozomoc),  Jesuit,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan 
accounts  (Jose  de  Acosta,  Friar  Diego  de  Duran,  Ber¬ 
nardino  de  Sahagun),  native  pictographic  codices,  liras, 
lienzos,  and  numerous  published  documents.  Very  little 
actual  archival  work  supports  the  arguments  apart  from 
occasional  references  to  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias 
in  Seville  and  yet  significant  material  exists  there  and 
beyond.  The  effect  makes  the  work  less  compelling  be¬ 
cause  much  of  the  discussion  appears  to  reiterate  well- 
known  histories.  Levin  Rojo  provides  excellent  synthesis 
and  her  prose,  when  narrating  the  accounts,  offers 
clean,  clear,  and  highly  readable  descriptions,  at  least 
when  analyzing  narrative  and  pictographic  evidence. 
When  engaged  in  theoretical  discussion,  Levin  Rojo 
adopts  an  often  off-putting,  opaque,  and  jargon-laden 
style. 

Levin  Rojo’s  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Mexico.  It 
persuasively  and  forcefully  argues  that  Spaniards,  or  at 
least  the  ones  who  came  and  stayed  in  the  Americas, 
had  their  agendas  shaped  in  part  by  native  peoples.  The 
quest  for  Nuevo  Mexico  provides  a  central  case  study  to 
understand  how  native  ideas  shaped  the  development  of 
the  colonial  world.  There  are  some  limitations.  The  the¬ 
oretical  discussion  becomes  redundant  and  tedious 
when  it  appears  multiple  times  in  different  sections.  In 
the  introduction  these  discussions  seem  useful  as  a 
means  of  setting  the  intellectual  frame,  but  by  the  end, 
they  undermine  the  contribution  by  overstating  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  theory  when  what  is  so  compelling  is  Levin 
Rojo’s  ability  to  interweave  theory  with  a  masterful  and 
readable  synthetic  narrative.  Finally,  for  a  book  that  is 
ostensibly  about  Nuevo  Mexico,  there  is  surprisingly  lit¬ 
tle  said  about  New  Mexico  or  its  native  peoples.  Instead, 
it  mostly  focuses  on  how  Nuevo  Mexico  was  imagined 
and  perceived  from  other  places  by  other  peoples. 

William  F.  Connell 

Christopher  Newport  University 

Javier  Villa-Flores  and  Sonya  Lipsett-Rivera,  edi¬ 
tors.  Emotions  and  Daily  Life  in  Colonial  Mexico.  (Dialo- 
gos.)  Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  ix,  257.  $29.95. 

In  writing  the  history  of  colonial  Latin  America,  many 
of  us  persist  in  the  tendency  to  treat  emotions  uncriti¬ 
cally,  if  we  acknowledge  their  role  at  all  in  our  analysis. 
We  perceive  and  describe  sorrow,  anger,  desire,  and 
anxiety  as  states  immediately  accessible  to  us  rather 
than  as  particular  constructions  of  the  varying  contexts 
that  crafted,  circulated,  and  absorbed  them.  This  fasci¬ 
nating  collection  of  essays  brings  the  growing  field  of 
the  history  of  emotion  to  the  setting  of  colonial  Mexico, 
unearthing  both  the  discourse  and  impact  of  a  broad 
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range  of  emotional  states  in  the  spiritual,  criminal,  and 
political  realms  of  New  Spain  and  enabling  future  schol¬ 
ars  to  consider  how  emotions  can  and  should  be  histori- 
cized. 

Sonya  Lipsett-Rivera  and  Javier  Villa-Flores’s  intro¬ 
duction  briefly  situates  the  essays  within  and  beyond  the 
historiography  of  emotion  in  Latin  America,  citing  the 
growth  of  the  field  from  medieval  history,  through  the 
study  of  mentalites  and  the  French  Annales  school,  into 
an  emphasis,  following  Ann  Stoler,  on  the  imperial  di¬ 
mensions  of  emotional  history.  For  colonial  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  study  of  emotion  has  evolved  out  of  research  on 
codes  of  honor,  family,  and  sexuality  that  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  field  in  the  last  20  years.  Recently,  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Colegio  de  Mexico’s  Seminario  de  historia 
de  la  vida  cotidiana  have  produced  some  of  the  most 
thorough  examinations  of  emotion  in  the  setting  of  New 
Spain. 

This  volume’s  most  original  contribution  lies  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  “to  explain  the  dynamics  of  colonial  domination 
through  the  study  of  emotions”  in  order  to  study  how 
emotions  were  “channeled  into  acceptable  forms,  used 
to  mark  differences,  and  employed  to  create  a  sense  of 
community  or  to  accentuate  social  divisions”  (p.  3). 
Even  the  three  chapters  in  part  I,  where  Jacqueline  Hol¬ 
ler,  Linda  A.  Curcio-Nagy,  and  Lipsett-Rivera  examine 
individual  experiences  of  emotion  (joy  and  sorrow,  de¬ 
sire  and  jealousy,  respectively)  at  the  personal  level,  all 
study  how  colonial  institutions  (church  and  law)  directed 
and  shaped  individual  emotions.  The  five  chapters  that 
make  up  part  II  explicitly  study  the  connection  between 
imperial  and  civic  institutions  and  the  operation  of  emo¬ 
tions.  Alejandro  Caneque  explores  the  discourses  of 
love,  anger,  and  fear  in  political  literature  of  the  Spanish 
imperial  state;  Andrew  B.  Fisher  analyzes  the  class-in¬ 
fused  performance  of  political  and  emotional  control; 
and  Frances  L.  Ramos  treats  the  civic  pride  displayed 
by  colonial  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Puebla.  Villa-Flores 
studies  the  Bourbon  state’s  recuperation  of  prohibited 
gaming  through  the  creation  of  the  national  lottery 
while  Matthew  D.  O’Hara  ponders  the  political  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  anxiety  in  the  era  of  the  revolutions  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

One  strength  of  this  volume  is  that  greater  thematic 
continuity  runs  throughout  the  collection  than  is  often 
the  case  in  such  works.  Many  of  the  authors  refer  to  the 
same  framing  texts  for  their  research,  most  frequently 
Norbert  Elias’s  The  Civilizing  Process  (1939),  the  study 
of  the  European  aristocracy’s  adoption  of  civilizing  re¬ 
straints  on  social  behavior  in  the  context  of  state  consoli¬ 
dation  in  early  modern  Europe.  Thus,  Caneque,  Villa- 
Flores,  and  Fisher  all  invoke  Elias  in  explaining  how 
modernizing  statesmen  in  New  Spain  consolidated  polit¬ 
ical  control  by  demonstrating  their  ability  to  curtain 
emotions,  both  their  own  and  those  of  the  populaces 
they  ruled.  Various  authors  also  use  Barbara  Rose- 
nwein’s  influential  study  of  varying  “emotional  commu¬ 
nities”  that  coexisted  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  For 
example,  rather  than  reducing  colonial  attitudes  toward 
sexual  desire  to  one  flattening  state,  Curcio-Nagy  refers 


to  Rosenwein  in  showing  how  a  community  of  popular 
entertainers  might  inform  colonial  subjects  with  one  cel¬ 
ebratory  set  of  attitudes  toward  sexual  desire,  while  di¬ 
dactic  texts  from  another  emotional  community 
simultaneously  taught  them  to  lament  the  contemptible 
degradation  of  the  flesh. 

The  authors  of  each  chapter  bring  their  nuanced  ap¬ 
preciation  of  various  aspects  of  colonial  society  to  their 
analysis,  assisting  them  in  the  difficult  task  of  accessing 
not  only  the  expression,  but  also  the  unstated  meanings 
of  emotional  states  in  the  various  contexts  treated.  The 
writing  and  research  is  consistently  strong,  and  each 
chapter,  as  is  other  work  published  in  the  Dialogos  se¬ 
ries,  is  presented  in  clear,  lively  prose.  The  text  will 
therefore  engage  specialists,  but  also  be  accessible  to 
students.  Each  contributor  seeks  to  historicize  the  feel¬ 
ings  they  study,  but  some  manage  this  more  effectively 
than  others.  Jacqueline  Holler  presents  a  thoughtful  ex¬ 
amination  of  how  colonial  Mexicans  expressed  joy  and 
sorrow  in  popular  religious  practice,  arguing  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  the  era’s  most  influential  “emo¬ 
tional  community”  for  New  Spaniards,  a  community 
that  taught  the  faithful,  unlike  in  our  own  era  (which 
might  be  said  to  fetishize  the  achievement  of  happiness) 
to  understand  sorrow  “as  a  natural  and  licit  state” 
(p.  23). 

Likewise  Caneque  provides  a  complex  unpacking  of 
the  distinctions  early  modern  populations  perceived  be¬ 
tween  esteemed  “affections”  and  derided  “passions.” 
He  also  effectively  demonstrates  how  before  the  modern 
age  political  philosophers  and  rulers  alike  understood 
emotions  “as  having  an  essential  social  component” 
(p.  92).  What  we  now  view  as  the  private  and  personal 
emotions  of  love  and  hatred,  sixteenth-  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  subjects  and  rulers  most  often  under¬ 
stood  as  social  and  political.  In  a  similar  vein,  Matthew 
D.  O’Hara  uncovers  the  collective  rather  than  individu¬ 
alized  understanding  of  anxiety  in  the  era  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  revolutions,  where  people  “grappled  with 
anxiety  primarily  as  a  collective  phenomenon”  (p.  201) 
that  would  help  advance  the  work  of  God  and  lead  to 
direct  political  action.  Pursuing  the  idea  of  the  collective 
nature  of  significant  colonial  emotions,  Ramos  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  current  populations  would  not  consider  civic 
pride  as  a  prevalent  emotion,  but  convincingly  demon¬ 
strates  the  emotional  power  of  poblanos’  communal 
bond  to  their  city. 

The  volume  has  some  shortcomings.  Those  essays  dis¬ 
cussing  the  gendered  dimensions  of  emotion  tend  to¬ 
ward  the  descriptive  rather  than  the  analytic  and  would 
have  benefited  from  a  clearer  articulation  of  their  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  insights  of  existent  scholarship  on  the  gen¬ 
dered  world  of  New  Spain.  Second,  not  all  of  the  essays 
constituting  part  II  truly  treat  the  history  of  emotion  as 
centrally  as  they  might.  Villa-Flores’s  engaging  essay  on 
the  lottery,  for  example,  is  meticulously  researched  and 
persuasively  written,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  an  essay  on  the  social  construction  of  emotion  as 
a  nuanced  examination  of  Bourbon  social  and  economic 
policy. 
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Villa-Flores  and  Lipsett-Rivera  set  themselves  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  in  asserting  in  their  introduction  that  the  col¬ 
lection  will  demonstrate  the  “particularly  Mexican” 
(p.  3)  dimension  of  both  the  emotions  and  the  regula¬ 
tory  apparatus  that  condemned  or  endorsed  them.  What 
was  particular  to  the  state  apparatus  or  local  conditions 
of  Mexico,  as  opposed  to,  say,  viceregal  Peru?  Some  of 
the  apparatuses  and  emotions  treated  in  the  volume  do 
involve  particularities  of  the  Mexican  experience  includ¬ 
ing  the  specific  influences  of  localized  indigenous  and 
criollo  religious  traditions  and  the  initially  radical  and  ul¬ 
timately  conservative  dimension  of  the  independence 
revolution  there.  However,  many  of  the  individual  read¬ 
ings  presented  here,  particularly  those  involving  penin¬ 
sular  religious  and  political  literature,  divorced  from 
their  incarnation  in  New  Spain  seem  incidentally  rather 
than  essentially  rooted  in  Mexico,  and  would  likely  have 
applied  to  other  contexts  across  colonial  Latin  America. 

Nora  E.  Jaffary 

Concordia  University 

Stephen  J.  C.  Andes.  The  Vatican  and  Catholic  Activism 
in  Mexico  and  Chile:  The  Politics  of  Transnational  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  1920-1940.  (Oxford  Historical  Monographs.) 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  250. 
$99.00. 

The  politics  of  Catholicism  remain  a  perennial  topic  in 
Latin  American  scholarship.  Most  historians  tracking 
these  issues,  however,  focus  on  national,  regional,  or 
sometimes  very  local  processes.  Anchoring  our  analyses 
in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  archives,  we  often  only  ad¬ 
dress  the  policies  and  debates  emerging  from  the  Vati¬ 
can  indirectly:  typically  filtered  by  local  actors  such  as 
scholarly  priests  and  Catholic  journalists.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Stephen  J.  C.  Andes  attempts  to  correct  in 
his  recent  monograph,  which  represents  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  historiography. 

Grounded  in  Vatican  and  Latin  American  church  col¬ 
lections,  Andes  offers  readers  veritable  “worst”  (Mex¬ 
ico)  and  “best”  (Chile)  case  studies  regarding  Rome’s 
attempt  to  protect  its  interests  in  Latin  America  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1940.  The  book  does  not  offer  a  radi¬ 
cally  new  interpretation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Latin 
America,  but  the  author  carefully  details  the  nuances  of 
Rome’s  approach  to  the  region  and  the  hierarchy’s  ad¬ 
justment  to  modern  politics.  In  doing  so  he  demon¬ 
strates  the  important  role  that  the  Vatican  played  in  this 
period  despite  our  assumptions  of  inexorable  seculariza¬ 
tion.  We  also  get  a  good  sense  for  internal  tensions 
within  the  church. 

In  keeping  with  his  transnational  approach,  Andes 
elucidates  an  international  body  chastened  by  the  bruis¬ 
ing  conflicts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cognizant  of  the 
limitations  of  intransigence,  and  shaped  by  lessons 
learned  in  Italian  politics.  He  describes  an  essentially 
cautious  Catholic  hierarchy,  seeking  above  all  two-party 
diplomatic  agreements  with  nation-states  in  order  to 
protect  its  institutional  interests.  Those  were  often  pri¬ 
marily  economic  and  political,  and  thus  appear 


dismissive  of  the  deep  grievances  voiced  by  many  Catho¬ 
lics  in  hindsight.  Rome  proved  so  reticent  at  certain  mo¬ 
ments,  Andes  points  out,  that  it  exasperated  the  most 
committed  activists  among  the  laity.  These  decisions 
were  often  grounded  in  pragmatism.  Rome  quite  simply 
avoided  conflicts  it  knew  it  could  not  win. 

By  the  1920s  the  Vatican,  according  to  Andes,  had 
developed  a  stable  set  of  tenets  in  its  approach  to  poli¬ 
tics  in  Latin  America,  but  it  also  remained  somewhat 
sensitive  to  contingencies,  which  led  it  to  soft-pedal  its 
own  rules  when  appropriate.  First,  it  essentially  accepted 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  a  fait  accompli. 
However,  Rome  sought  to  manage  the  process  diplo¬ 
matically  in  order  to  safeguard  church  interests  center¬ 
ing  on  such  things  as  property  and  religious  education. 
Second,  it  had  learned  through  experience  that  close 
ties  to  specific  political  parties  left  the  church  vulnerable 
when  said  groups  lost  power.  As  a  result,  it  prohibited 
the  official  endorsement  of  expressly  Catholic  political 
parties  and  pressured  activists  to  avoid  naming  their  or¬ 
ganizations  as  such.  At  the  same  time  it  sought  to  fo¬ 
ment  society-wide  support  for  the  church’s  interests 
through  an  expanding  set  of  lay  associations  backing  the 
clergy  and  Catholic  institutions  politically. 

The  challenge,  however,  resided  in  keeping  its  lay 
supporters  under  control.  At  times  issues  of  hierarchy 
and  clerical  control  were  such  that  the  Vatican  and  vari¬ 
ous  bishops  took  stances  that  risked  dampening  lay  sup¬ 
port.  Such  tensions  were  particularly  evident  in 
situations  where  Rome  sought  to  negotiate  its  institu¬ 
tional  standing  with  national  governments  behind  closed 
doors  and  in  a  manner  that  revealed  a  prioritization  of 
institutional  concerns  over  the  civil  rights  of  Catholic  ac¬ 
tivists  and  even  over  the  parameters  of  religious  obser¬ 
vance.  Naturally,  the  resultant  internal  friction  was  most 
problematic  in  Mexico  where  the  Vatican  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  fiercely  anticlerical  laws  and  policies  com¬ 
pounded  by  a  strongly  Catholic  uprising  known  as  the 
Cristero  Rebellion  (1926-1929)  and  a  related  flare-up  of 
violence  in  the  mid- 1930s.  Andes,  however,  argues  con¬ 
vincingly  that  the  Vatican  really  had  no  other  choice  be¬ 
yond  defensive  conciliation. 

Indeed,  Andes’s  implicit  juxtaposition  of  Mexico  and 
Chile  proves  quite  instructive.  In  the  former,  we  see  the 
Vatican  struggling  to  deal  with  a  formidable  anticlerical 
tradition  and  anti-church  violence  stemming  from  nine¬ 
teenth-century  liberal  reformism,  revolutionary  up¬ 
heaval,  and  sustained  government  efforts  to  marginalize 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  latter,  the  author  more  or 
less  describes  a  nearly  ideal  situation  from  Rome’s  per¬ 
spective:  a  nation  where  a  strong  conservative  political 
party  protected  the  church’s  interests  prior  to  1920,  and 
where  those  seeking  to  secularize  Chilean  politics  in  the 
decades  under  scrutiny  sought  accommodation. 

In  other  words,  Andes  provides  readers  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Holy  See’s  relations  with  Latin  America  in 
both  a  region  where  it  could  only  play  a  relatively  weak 
hand  and  a  country  where  it  enjoyed  much  greater  in¬ 
fluence.  In  addition,  this  book  also  enriches  our  under¬ 
standing  of  important  political  movements  shaped  by 
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Catholic  activism,  Mexico’s  Partido  Action  Nacional 
(PAN)  and  Chile’s  Christian  Democratic  Party.  Chap¬ 
ters  6  and  7  represent  the  richest  and  most  novel  por¬ 
tions  of  the  book,  in  this  reviewer’s  estimation, 
detailing  the  debates  behind  the  scenes  during  the 
1930s.  At  times  the  author  leaves  the  reader  wishing  he 
had  traveled  further  down  the  trail  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  to  sketch  more  fully  the  thinking  of  common 
Catholic  activists,  but  nonetheless  Andes  has  offered 
the  field  a  very  useful  book. 

Edward  Wright-Rios 

Vanderbilt  University 

Thomas  Miller  Klubock.  La  Frontera:  Forests  and  Eco¬ 
logical  Conflict  in  Chile’s  Frontier  Territory.  (Radical  Per¬ 
spectives:  A  Radical  History  Review.)  Durham,  N.C.: 
Duke  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  385.  Cloth  $99.95, 
paper  $27.95. 

Specialists  in  twentieth-century  Chilean  history  and/or 
frontier  studies  will  find  much  to  ponder  in  this  percep¬ 
tive  monograph  that  explores  the  origins  and  impact  of 
the  so-called  forestry  miracle  in  Chile.  Drawing  upon 
more  than  ten  years  of  meticulous  research  in  archives, 
newspapers,  published  primary  and  secondary  sources, 
and  oral  interviews,  Thomas  Miller  Klubock  traces  the 
development  of  forestry  science  and  plantations  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  In  doing  so, 
he  exposes  the  underside  of  the  economic  boom,  the 
ecological  devastation,  and  the  exacerbation  of  bitter 
conflict  between  state  officials,  forestry  companies,  land- 
owners,  and  especially  the  Mapuche  peasants  whose 
lives  have  been  tragically  disrupted. 

In  nine  chronologically  arranged  chapters  Klubock 
deconstructs  the  trajectory  of  government  policies  con¬ 
cerning  forestry  management,  bringing  to  light  some 
surprising  revelations.  To  cite  just  three  examples,  he  re¬ 
veals  that  official  promotion  of  Monterey  pine  tree  plan¬ 
tations  as  a  way  to  replace  native  forests  destroyed  by 
earlier,  uncontrolled  exploitation  began  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s  and  not,  as  commonly  believed,  during  the 
Augusto  Pinochet  dictatorship.  Although  he  reaffirms 
the  military  regime’s  brutal  repression  of  the  rural  labor 
movement  and  forest  workers,  he  demonstrates  that  de¬ 
spite  Pinochet’s  celebratory  free-market  rhetoric,  the 
dictator  expanded  the  forestry  sector  through  direct 
state  action,  state  subsidies,  and  credits.  However,  state 
investments  can  be  traced  back  to  the  governments  of 
Eduardo  Frei  and  Salvador  Allende  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  Finally  Klubock  shows  that  conservation  efforts 
advanced  by  the  Coalition  of  Parties  for  Democracy  be¬ 
tween  1990  and  2010  to  alleviate  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  ecological  crisis  have  achieved  only  modest  success 
in  reining  in  the  expansion  of  Monterey  and  eucalyptus 
plantations  and  improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  that 
they  dispossessed. 

Klubock’s  specific  geographic  focus,  however,  is  la 
frontera,  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Tolten  and 
Bio  Bio  rivers.  Since  colonial  times  this  region  has  been 
a  frontier  with  unusual  features,  for  it  is  not  an  edge  or 


a  border,  but  a  space  that  splits  Chilean  national  terri¬ 
tory.  Dominated  by  forests  with  a  variety  of  tree  species, 
underbrush,  ubiquitous  vines,  and  wild  bamboo,  it  has 
been  populated  for  centuries  by  Mapuche  natives  who 
until  the  1880s  successfully  defied  conquest  by  Spanish 
and  Chilean  armies.  Well  adapted  to  their  environment, 
the  Mapuches  were  good  managers  of  la  frontera.  They 
used  fire  to  clear  enough  land  to  allow  them  to  cultivate 
crops  and  pasture  cattle  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they 
destroyed  the  ability  of  the  forest  to  regenerate. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  Chilean  colonos  and 
hacienda  owners  moved  into  the  region  and  destroyed 
this  delicate  balance.  They  forced  the  Mapuches  off 
their  ancestral  land  and  clear-cut  the  old-growth  forests 
in  order  to  plant  wheat  and  graze  cattle,  a  process  that 
after  a  few  years  gave  way  to  drought  and  widespread 
soil  erosion  as  well  as  engendering  militant  opposition 
from  the  dispossessed  campesinos  (peasant  farmers). 
Reforestation  with  imported  Monterey  pine,  a  conifer 
that  can  be  harvested  after  only  two  decades  and  sup¬ 
plies  long-fiber  cellulose  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pa¬ 
per,  proposed  by  Radical  Party  reformers  in  the  1940s 
appeared  to  be  the  ideal  solution  to  repair  the  environ¬ 
mental  damage.  Unfortunately,  time  would  show  that 
unlike  the  traditional  forests,  these  “foreign  trees”  were 
susceptible  to  plagues  and  infestations  requiring  the 
use  of  chemical  herbicides  that  further  poisoned  the 
environment.  Moreover,  the  plantations  served  as  a 
wedge  separating  Mapuche  and  Chilean  campesinos 
from  the  natural  resources  essential  to  their  subsistence 
and  converting  them  into  a  population  of  landless  la¬ 
borers. 

How  these  campesinos  resisted  these  changing  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  social  conditions  in  la  frontera  is  a  major 
theme  of  the  book.  Viewing  logging  and  deforestation 
as  belonging  to  a  broader  pattern  of  injustice  rooted  in 
their  exclusion  from  the  resources  offered  by  the  old- 
growth  forests,  campesinos  challenged  the  estate  owners’ 
property  rights  by  underscoring  the  ecological  damage 
caused  by  unrestrained  logging  and  by  burning  trees  in 
order  to  plant  Monterey  pine.  During  the  agrarian  re¬ 
form  of  the  1960s  state  officials  backed  campesino 
claims,  but  the  Pinochet  dictatorship  dismantled  the  re¬ 
form,  further  crushing  the  workers  but  not  extinguishing 
their  determination  to  resist.  By  the  1990s  the  campesi¬ 
nos  enhanced  their  dogged  opposition  of  the  privatiza¬ 
tion  of  land  they  viewed  as  public  (or  communally 
owned  as  in  the  case  of  Mapuches),  by  wording  their 
protest  of  these  inequities  as  a  moral  critique  of  the 
wasteful  destruction  of  forests  by  the  landowners  and 
the  reduction  of  a  complex  ecosystem  to  monoculture 
plantations.  Today  they  continue  to  press  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  “of  mixed-use  community  forestry  that  can  build 
the  conditions  for  the  sustainable  reproduction  of  both 
their  peasant  economy  and  the  active  forests”  (p.  307). 
Although  Klubock  makes  no  attempt  to  offer  compari¬ 
sons  between  la  frontera  and  other  world  frontiers  cur¬ 
rently  experiencing  the  artificial  introduction  of 
Monterey  pine  plantations,  or  undergoing  devastating 
petroleum  exploitation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Llanos 
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frontier  of  Colombia,  his  seminal  study  provides  a  tem¬ 
plate  for  future  investigations  into  these  equally  sensitive 
regions. 

Jane  M.  Rausch, 

Emerita 

University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 

Claudia  Brosseder.  The  Power  ofHuacas:  Change  and 
Resistance  in  the  Andean  World  of  Colonial  Peru.  Austin: 
University  of  Texas  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  456.  $65.00. 

Huaca  was  a  colonial  Hispano-Quechua  word  for  indig¬ 
enous  sacred  places  or  ancestors  who  engaged  with  hu¬ 
mans  in  reciprocal  sustenance.  Much  of  what  we  know 
about  them  comes  from  seventeenth-century  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  trials  of  their  devotees.  Claudia  Brosseder  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  2004  monograph  on  the  Wittenberg  Lutheran 
reformer  Caspar  Peucer  and  his  association  with  Philipp 
Melanchthon.  As  an  erudite  student  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  she  sees  in  Andean  huaca  cults  elements 
of  protest  against  Counter-Reformation  Catholicism, 
but  not  in  the  form  of  nativism;  rather  she  focuses  on 
“the  people  called  Indians”  as  partially  autonomous  ac¬ 
tors  within  Christendom.  The  period  runs  from  Peru’s 
first  “extirpation-of-idolatry  campaigns”  (p.  2)  in  1609  to 
the  fading  of  repressive  campaigns  by  the  middle  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

In  taking  up  “the  evolution  of  Andean  rituals  and 
their  symbolic  makeup  during  colonial  times”  (p.  2), 
Brosseder  enters  a  densely  worked  field.  Since  Pierre 
Duviols’s  pioneering  and  still-indispensable  1971  trea¬ 
tise,  La  lutte  contre  les  religions  autochtones  dans  le  Perou 
colonial:  “L’ extirpation  de  I’iddlatrie,”  entre  1532  et  1660, 
a  good  dozen  other  books  have  treated  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  Andean  huaca  tradition  and  the  post-Triden- 
tine  Church.  Two  of  the  best  in  a  strong  field  share 
Brosseder’s  emphasis  on  the  clergy’s  internal  debates 
about  native  heterodoxy.  Sabine  MacCormack  in  1991 
treated  Religion  in  the  Andes:  Vision  and  Imagination  in 
Early  Colonial  Peru  under  the  rubric  of  deep  intellectual 
history,  reaching  back  as  far  as  patristic  views  about  pa¬ 
ganism,  while  Juan  Carlos  Estenssoro  in  2003  focalized 
a  post-Tridentine  time  when  churchmen  competed  for 
office  by  extirpating  indigenous  forms  that  had  them¬ 
selves  resulted  from  earlier  attempts  at  Christianization 
{Del  paganismo  a  la  santidad:  La  incorporation  de  los 
indios  del  Peru  al  catolicismo,  1532-1750). 

Brosseder’s  book,  like  those,  is  a  massively  detailed 
comprehensive  synthesis.  Her  emphasis  is  on  the  crucial 
influence  of  demonology  on  ideas  about  Amerindia  and 
the  Jesuit  program  to  undercut  non-Christian  “religious 
specialists”  by  both  persuasion  and  punishment.  Bros¬ 
seder  argues  that  the  reason  for  extirpation’s  waning 
was  an  “underground  enlightenment”  (p.  233)  among 
Jesuits  who,  though  barred  from  overt  theological  dis¬ 
sent,  came  to  favor  natural  philosophy  over  demonology 
as  an  explanation  for  persisting  differences.  The  Power 
of  Huacas:  Change  and  Resistance  in  the  Andean  World 
of  Colonial  Peru  adds  to  the  interesting  coverage  of  Ath¬ 
anasius  Kircher’s  influence  and  later  colonial  post- 


demonologists,  including  the  French-Limeno  heretic 
Cesar  Bandier  or  the  cosmografo  Cosme  Bueno.  For 
readers  experienced  in  extirpation  literature,  the  later 
chapters  are  the  most  valuable. 

Regarding  post-Inca  reorganization  of  rural  huaca 
cults  and  the  origins  of  ethnographically  known  Andean 
culture,  Brosseder  espouses  the  idea  that  mid-colonial 
rural  society  included  three  “republics”  (p.  151)  and  not 
the  familiar  two  envisioned  in  legal  theory.  The  third, 
she  holds,  was  a  colonial  stratum  of  native  “religious 
specialists”  contrasting  with  both  Spanish  Peru  and  the 
tribute-paying  Indio  majority.  To  this  third  “republic” 
she  attributes  crucial  importance.  The  jural  ideal  of 
republicas  envisioned  a  multi-stratum  native  formation 
partially  parallel  to  Spanish  society,  a  construct  resem¬ 
bling  the  mid-twentieth-century  anthropological  notion 
of  “plural  society.”  Is  “three  republics”  a  realistic  ren¬ 
dering?  Huaca  ideas  after  1600  do  sometimes  smack  a 
little  of  tertium  quid,  but  sociologically,  a  third  “repub¬ 
lic”  is  hard  to  accept  because  huaca  cult  leaders  were 
tributary  peasants  like  their  adherents  and  made  up  no 
separable  economic  or  legal  formation.  On  the  contrary, 
intimate  involvement  with  peasant  life  was  their 
strength,  as  we  know  from  studies  by  Peter  Gose,  Laura 
Larco,  Kenneth  Mills,  and  Marco  Curatola,  among 
others. 

The  subtitle  words  “Andean  World”  and  “Resistance” 
seem  to  express  dissent  from  recent  literature’s  emphasis 
on  Quechua-  and  Aymara-speaking  peoples  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  transatlantic  “world”  of  early  modernity. 
Brosseder,  like  some  anthropologists  in  the  1980s,  per¬ 
ceives  “a  clash  of  cultures.”  “Both  elite  groups  [clergy 
and  Andean  ritual  specialists]  saw  themselves  ...  as 
keepers  of  an  orthodoxy:  that  of  the  Tridentine  Council 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Andean  logic  on  the  other” 
(p.  268).  When  forced  into  apologetic  situations,  some 
“idolaters”  did  seem  to  enunciate  their  loyalties  as  if  they 
were  doctrines.  But  the  very  fact  that  Brosseder  reached 
for  the  abstracted  1980s  language  of  Andean  “logic”  to 
generalize  what  Quechuaphone  country  people  held  dear 
suggests  that  it  was  beholders,  not  Andean  actors,  who 
understood  cult  in  terms  of  propositions  and  creeds. 

The  Power  of  Huacas  is  rich  in  incident.  In  summariz¬ 
ing  both  famous  and  lesser-known  “idolatry”  and 
“witchcraft”  trials,  Brosseder  gives  the  unfortunate  wit¬ 
nesses  names  and  individuality  often  lost  in  synthetic 
narratives.  Occasional  thematic  excursuses,  such  as  one 
on  birds  as  symbols,  lighten  and  color  the  rendering. 
Brosseder’s  research  base  is  massive;  42  archives  and  li¬ 
braries  are  cited.  From  footnotes  it  appears  some  of  the 
trials  she  analyzed  are  unpublished,  and  some  come 
from  rarely  studied  places.  It  seems  Brosseder  was 
overly  modest  in  not  highlighting  and  expanding  on 
fresh-looking  new  finds.  Although  the  book  is  conceptu¬ 
ally  attached  to  traditional  ideas,  empirically  it  offers  im¬ 
portant  paths  forward. 

Frank  Salomon 

University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
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Waskar  Ari.  Earth  Politics:  Religion,  Decolonization, 
and  Bolivia's  Indigenous  Intellectuals.  (Narrating  Native 
Histories.)  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  xiii,  262.  Cloth  $89.95,  paper  $24.95. 

Waskar  Ari’s  book  narrates  the  history  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  practices  and  discourses  (something  he  refers 
to  as  “earth  politics”)  of  the  Alcaldes  Mayores  Particu- 
lares  (AMP),  indigenous  activists  in  Bolivia  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  in  order  to  illustrate  their  “unique 
project  of  decolonization  based  on  the  reinterpretation 
and  re-elaboration  of  colonial  law”  (p.  4).  Using  an  in¬ 
novative  combination  of  archival  and  oral  testimonials, 
Ari’s  book  sheds  light  on  a  relatively  unknown  period  in 
Bolivian  political  history.  This  history  has  often  been  eli¬ 
ded  from  the  more  recent  “indigenous  movement  litera¬ 
ture”  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.  In  fact,  what  Ari 
illustrates  is  that  the  work  of  the  Taller  de  Historia  Oral 
Andina,  an  important  think-tank  of  Aymara  scholarship 
that  has  received  a  lot  of  academic  attention  in  recent 
years,  was  preceded  and  influenced  by  this  much  earlier 
history  of  indigenous  organizing.  Further,  the  AMP’s 
ideas  continue  to  resonate  in  contemporary  Bolivia,  but 
with  a  state-based  “decolonial  project”  of  autonomy  and 
plurality.  There  are  certainly  limitations  to  this  kind  of  a 
political  project. 

Ari’s  book  traces  the  lives  of  four  generations  of  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement  to  demonstrate  the  ways  in  which 
activists  laid  the  foundation  for  a  decolonization  project 
based  on  a  discourse  and  practice  of  colonial  legislation. 
According  to  Ari,  earth  politics — ideas  about  “land,  ter¬ 
ritory,  nation,  faith,  religion,  rights,  and  Indianness” 
(p.  4) — were  “grounded  in  Aymara  religiosity,  the  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  the  Bolivian  Andes”  (p.  16),  and  became  fer¬ 
tile  ground  for  the  production  of  counter-hegemonic 
ideas  and  texts.  Take  for  instance,  Gregorio  Titiriku, 
who,  in  1925,  “could  not  enter  La  Paz’s  main  plaza  be¬ 
cause  ...  he  was  dressed  as  an  Indian”  (p.  81).  This  ur¬ 
ban  segregation  reflected  much  broader  national  trends, 
premised  on  a  racialized  regulatory  system  of  two  re¬ 
publics,  one  white  and  one  Indian.  Ideas  about  bodies, 
smells,  and  physical  dress  mapped  onto  who  belonged 
or  did  not  belong  in  these  “modern”  places.  Those  phys¬ 
ical  bodies  that  transgressed  became  objects  of  state  vio¬ 
lence.  Police  not  only  patrolled  public  spaces  but  in 
several  instances  also  “tore  off  the  cholos ’  vicuna-wool 
ponchos  and  encouraged  the  men  to  sew”  their  pants 
back  together.  Therefore,  La  Paz  residents  were  called 
“‘ch’uqutas,  the  people  who  sewed  their  pants’”  (p.  88). 
Titiriku’s  decolonization  project  strove  for  a  “reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  notion  of  an  Indian  nation,  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  nation  of  jaqis  (indigenous  peoples  or 
qullas )”  (p.  83).  Ideas  about  patrolling  borders  were 
redefined  through  the  Republic  of  Qullasuyu  (Indian 
Republic)  where  q  'aras  (whites)  were  the  guests  and  In¬ 
dians  the  original  inhabitants.  In  order  to  oppose  private 
property  within  republican  law,  the  AMP  emphasized  re¬ 
ligion,  spirituality,  and  alternative  world  views  in  Indian 
law.  Indigenous  communities  created  autonomous  indig¬ 
enous  schools  where  students  learned  “in  Aymara  or 


Quechua  to  .  .  .  live  well  (vivir  bien),”  a  concept  that  "in¬ 
cluded  justice,  equality,  and  harmony  with  Pachamama 
and  nature”  (p.  84).  Here  indigenous  spirituality  created 
an  alternative  framework  for  thinking  about  territory 
and  community  where  there  were  no  clearly  demarcated 
boundaries.  The  spread  of  these  ideas  then  was  critical 
to  understanding  how  Titiriku  “used  the  decree  of  1936 
and  the  AMP  organization  to  promote  schools  through¬ 
out  the  countryside,”  which  taught  the  path  of  Qullasuyu 
and  to  confront  the  whites  of  Bolivia  (p.  107). 

Embedded  in  Titiriku’s  tale,  like  that  of  the  other  ac¬ 
tivists,  is  the  critical  role  that  women  played  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  “decolonial”  ideas.  His  first  wife  was  from  a  large 
ayllu  (pre-Columbian  collective  land-holding),  and  Titir¬ 
iku  spread  his  influence  through  a  web  of  personal  and 
kin-based  networks.  As  Ari  states,  women  played  an  in¬ 
strumental  “role  in  the  indigenous  struggle  as  shapers  of 
the  networks  and  context  in  which  indigenous  men 
acted”  (p.  109).  I  commend  Ari  for  pointing  toward  the 
critical  importance  of  women  in  the  spread  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  AMP  politics.  The  daily  labor  of  AMP  activists 
in  reinterpreting  the  colonial  law  in  order  to  forge  an  al¬ 
ternative  or  imagined  community  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  in  providing  a  counter-hegemonic  space  for 
indigenous  peoples,  men  and  women  alike. 

So  how  does  Ari’s  work  relate  to  the  contemporary 
period?  Evo  Morales  was  elected  president  in  2006  in 
the  wake  of  a  series  of  resource-based  movements  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  neoliberal  model  of  governance. 
Morales,  a  coca  grower  and  union  organizer,  was 
elected  on  a  platform  to  undo  the  legacy  of  neoliberal 
reforms  and  to  fully  incorporate  the  majority  indigenous 
population  into  the  nation-state.  Morales  has  national¬ 
ized  key  industries  such  as  oil/gas  and  used  the  revenues 
to  redistribute  wealth  into  social  programs.  Although 
the  standard  of  living  has  improved  in  Bolivia,  state- 
based  revenue  tied  to  extractive  industries  remains  con¬ 
tradictory  for  earth  politics.  Morales  has  also  formed  a 
constituent  assembly,  rewritten  the  constitution,  signed  a 
law  against  racism,  and  another  protecting  Mother 
Earth.  From  afar,  this  represents  a  new  legacy  of  con¬ 
fronting  Bolivia’s  history  of  segregation,  discrimination, 
and  violence. 

Ari  suggests  that  the  embers  of  the  AMP’s  earth  poli¬ 
tics  can  be  found  in  this  new  state.  I  disagree  and  would 
challenge  Ari  to  think  about  what  it  means  for  a  state  to 
promote  the  same  practices  as  AMP  activists  who  spoke 
of  territory ,  not  a  nation-state.  What  are  the  limitations 
of  this  “decolonial  state”?  Ari  begins  to  move  in  that  di¬ 
rection  toward  the  end  of  his  analysis  when  he  states 
that,  “some  argue  Morales  has  not  gone  far  enough  in 
practicing  an  earth  politics”  (p.  185).  Isiboro-Secure 
Indigenous  Territory  and  National  Park  (TIPNIS),  in 
some  respects,  was  the  unveiling  of  the  true  intentions 
of  Morales’s  administration:  to  use  Brazilian  develop¬ 
ment  dollars  to  build  a  massive  highway  through  indige¬ 
nous  lands  and  territories  without  the  consultation  of 
the  people  living  in  those  zones.  When  distinct  groups 
organized  to  resist  the  TIPNIS  road,  Morales  sent  the 
military  to  quell  their  political  march.  I  would  only 
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challenge  Ari  to  consider  how  this  rich  history  of  the 
AMP  might  be  something  different  and  more  radical 
than  Morales’s  project. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  brilliant  book  filled  with  a  rich 
history  of  the  discourses,  practices,  and  even  innovations 
of  a  group  of  Aymara  activists  from  the  early  1900s.  Ari, 
an  activist  himself,  relied  upon  his  own  personal  net¬ 
works  to  find  obscure  archival  material  (personal  letters 
and  papers  held  by  individual  families).  I  commend  Ari 
for  piecing  together  such  a  remarkable  and  unknown 
part  of  Bolivia’s  political  history.  This  text  will  be  read 
and  valued  by  both  Latin  American  scholars  and  activ¬ 
ists  alike  for  years  to  come. 

Nicole  Fabricant 

Towson  University 

Sherwin  K.  Bryant,  Rachel  Sarah  O’Toole,  and  Ben 
Vinson  III,  editors.  Africans  to  Spanish  America: 
Expanding  the  Diaspora.  (The  New  Black  Studies.) 
Paperback  ed.  Urbana  and  Chicago:  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Press,  2014.  Pp.  279.  $28.00. 

This  volume  is  the  sixth  anthology  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  Press’s  New  Black  Studies  Series  that  features 
deeply  researched  work  (mostly  by  junior  scholars), 
identifies  emerging  areas  of  interest  in  African  diaspora 
history,  and  offers  paths  forward  for  future  research.  Af¬ 
ricans  to  Spanish  America:  Expanding  the  Diaspora  con¬ 
tinues  the  series’  project  of  imagining  the  history  of 
African-descended  people  as  a  global  process.  The  edi¬ 
tors  of  this  volume  acknowledge  their  many  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  historiography  of  colonial  Spanish  America, 
and  they  devote  ample  space  to  acknowledging  previous 
research  as  they  identify  themselves  as  part  of  a  fourth 
wave  of  Afro-Latin  American  historical  scholarship. 
They  trace  the  first  wave  to  post-emancipation  Cuba 
and  Brazil  and  questions  of  integration  and  citizenship, 
the  second  to  the  1940s  and  1950s,  which  included 
North  American  scholars  comparing  slavery  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  and  the  third  wave  to  the  f970s  and 
1990s,  which  drew  on  social  and  economic  historical 
methods  to  understand  slave  life  and  the  plantation 
complex.  What  sets  the  synthetic  fourth  wave  apart,  the 
editors  argue,  is  its  embrace  of  the  diaspora  paradigm 
and  a  “striving  to  situate  African-descended  peoples  in 
their  own  narratives”  (p.  9),  as  opposed  to  making  them 
prominent  only  “when  their  stories  inform  our  under¬ 
standing  of  elite  institutions,  aspirations,  status  claims, 
or  other  ‘elite’  preoccupations”  (p.  10). 

As  the  volume  makes  clear,  these  “evolutionary  steps” 
(p.  3)  in  the  field  of  Afro-Latin  American  history  shift 
emphasis  to  new  topics,  spaces,  and  conceptual  issues. 
In  contrast  to  earlier  waves,  almost  all  of  the  nine  essays 
focus  on  cities,  not  plantation  agriculture  and  rural  life. 
All  but  two  turn  away  from  the  Caribbean  toward  main¬ 
land  hubs  and  Pacific  coastal  areas.  Although  not  espe¬ 
cially  state-focused,  the  essays  pay  due  attention  to  the 
religious  and  political  institutions  that  enabled  Spanish 
colonial  rule  but  show  how  African-descended  sub¬ 
jects — in  a  departure  from  third-wave  scholarship — 


identified  with  those  institutions  more  often  than  they 
resisted  them.  The  volume  makes  this  most  visible 
through  the  lens  of  Catholic  practice.  Essays  by  Charles 
Beatty-Medina,  Joan  C.  Bristol,  and  Nancy  E.  van  Deu- 
sen  reveal  African-descended  subjects  such  as  maroons 
and  donadas  (female  religious  servants)  defying  suspi¬ 
cions  of  unorthodoxy  and  participating  in  religious  life 
as  much  to  ground  their  own  authority  claims  as  to  but¬ 
tress  those  of  the  church.  One  of  the  most  notable  and 
welcome  departures  from  previous  scholarship  is  that 
gender  is  central  to  almost  every  essay  without  being 
foregrounded  as  such.  There  are  no  grand  pronounce¬ 
ments  that  women  and  sexuality  are  finally  a  part  of  the 
picture,  or  that  Africans  to  Spanish  America  is  “gender¬ 
ing”  the  diaspora.  Of  course  the  prominence  of  free 
women  of  color  as  midwives  in  nineteenth-century  Cuba 
affected  both  the  women’s  own  social  status  and  that  of 
doctors  in  the  colonial  medical  establishment,  as 
Michele  Reid-Vazquez  shows.  Marriage  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  (and  their  documentation)  necessarily  represented 
a  focal  point  in  the  formation  of  African  ethnic  and 
community  identities  in  Mexico  City  before  1650,  as 
Frank  “Trey”  Proctor  III  argues.  And  aspirations  to 
blanqueamiento  (whitening)  look  radically  different  as 
family  strategies  than  as  individual  ones,  as  Karen  Y. 
Morrison  asserts  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  suggesting  that 
“race  continued  to  impose  different  limitations  for  men 
and  women  of  color,  just  as  it  did  for  white  women  and 
men”  (p.  180).  The  authors  take  care  in  their  research 
to  demonstrate  the  significance  of  sexual  difference,  but 
they  generally  understand  it  as  an  integral,  not  additive, 
component  to  their  analyses. 

There  is  less  consensus  in  the  essays  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  diaspora  paradigm,  or  the  relevance  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  wide  geographic  frame  that  centers  blackness 
as  a  collective  identity  category.  Direct  connections  to 
Africa  and  the  slave  trade,  whether  demographic  or  cul¬ 
tural,  do  not  figure  prominently  in  most  pieces.  Second- 
and  third-generation  African  descendants  often  play 
leading  roles,  especially  when  the  action  is  focused  on 
the  free  population  of  color.  The  long-distance  circuits 
discussed  reach  well  beyond  Africa:  Leo  J.  Garofalo’s 
innovative  essay  demonstrates  that  many  Afro-Iberians 
from  Andalucia  and  southern  Portugal  arrived  not  as 
slaves  but  as  soldiers,  servants,  and  sailors.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  scope  among  the  contributors  usefully  open  up 
a  conversation  about  blackness  in  colonial  Spanish 
America,  which  the  editors  note  “has  ironically  operated 
as  both  a  tangible  and  phantasmic  force”  in  previous 
scholarship  (p.  11).  Rachel  Sarah  O’Toole  is  particularly 
agile  in  her  dissection  of  colonial  categories  of  differ¬ 
ence.  She  analyzes  the  will  of  a  woman  in  eighteenth- 
century  Trujillo,  Peru,  who  “identified  herself  as  a  free 
morena  of  casta  lucumC’  (p.  73)  and  not  as  negra  (black). 
Most  historians  of  Afro-Latin  America  confront  the 
challenge  of  reading  blackness  onto  a  context  in  which 
subjects  who,  in  O’Toole’s  words,  “claimed  multiple 
identities  by  imagining  communities  and  kin  within — 
and  beyond — the  hegemonic  boundaries  of  colonial  ter¬ 
minology”  (p.  88).  But  the  empirical  richness  of  the 
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essays  in  Africans  to  Spanish  America  makes  visible  a 
highly  contingent  “ politics  of  blackening  cross-cut  with 
gender  at  work  in  the  colonial  era”  (p.  13)  that  diaspora 
scholars  of  other  regions  and  periods  will  find  genera¬ 
tive. 

Looking  beyond  a  single  region  indeed  figures  as  a 
goal  of  the  volume,  and  of  the  book  series.  The  editors 
give  the  last  word  to  Herbert  S.  Klein,  a  historian  who 
made  defining  contributions  to  both  the  second  and 
third  waves  of  Afro-Latin  American  historiography.  His 
concluding  chapter  advocates  a  return  to  scholarship 
that  makes  broad  comparisons  between  slave  and  post¬ 
emancipation  societies  in  the  Americas,  a  project  frus¬ 
trated  in  the  1970s  by  a  turn  to  local  studies  and  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  comparison.  It  is  unclear  if  the  evolutionary 
model  of  scholarship  laid  out  by  the  editors  can  suggest 
a  route  to  Klein’s  proposed  agenda.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  turn  to  the  macro  (empire,  religion)  to  better 
understand  the  micro  (subjects  of  African  descent),  not 
the  other  way  around.  Garofalo  is  interested  in  “how 
imperialism  both  harnesses  its  seeming  victims  to  its 
goals  and  at  times  is  remade  or  modified  locally  to  suit 
their  interests”  (p.  43);  Bristol’s  goal  is  to  understand 
how  Afro-Mexicans  “worshipped]  as  Christians  on  their 
own  terms”  (p.  115).  These  differences  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  conversations  within  the  discipline  at 
large  about  global  and  transnational  approaches.  Afri¬ 
cans  to  Spanish  America  stands  ready  to  help  historicize 
those  discussions  by  demonstrating  how  they  have 
emerged  over  generations. 

David  Sartorius 

University  of  Maryland 

Anita  Casavantes  Bradford.  The  Revolution  Is  for  the 
Children:  The  Politics  of  Childhood  in  Havana  and  Mi¬ 
ami,  1959-1962.  (Envisioning  Cuba.)  Chapel  Hill:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii.  263. 
$32.95. 

Anita  Casavantes  Bradford  begins  her  book  about  Cu¬ 
bans  with  a  reference  to  Philippe  Aries’s  Centuries  of 
Childhood,  a  now  classic  study  that  revolutionized  our 
perspective  on  childhood  and  has  inspired  countless 
other  scholars  to  explore  the  roots  and  transformation 
of  the  concept  of  childhood  ever  since  its  publication  in 
1962.  Indeed,  Aries’s  work  provoked  unprecedented 
questions  about  the  links  between  practices  of  childhood 
and  the  changing  political,  social,  and  cultural  contexts 
that  shape  child  rearing.  Although  Aries  started  with 
fundamental  questions  about  when  children  first  “be¬ 
came”  children — and  when  societies  no  longer  treated 
them  as  unfinished  adults — recent  childhood  studies, 
such  as  this  book,  have  begun  to  tease  out  answers  to  a 
new  range  of  questions.  How  can  we  best  understand 
the  meanings  children  have  for  parents,  communities, 
and  nations?  What  questions  should  we  ask  about  how 
adults  treat  children,  and  what  can  we  expect  to  learn? 
And  under  what  circumstances  can  we  firmly  conclude 
that  child  rearing  is  political,  intimately  tied  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  peoples  and  nations? 


Casavantes  Bradford’s  study  traces  the  political  uses 
of  the  symbolic  figure  of  the  child,  as  well  as  histories  of 
“flesh-and-blood  children’s”  lives  in  Havana  and  Miami, 
in  a  formative  period  of  Cuban  history  and  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  U.S.-Cuba  relations.  In  this  important  study,  she 
makes  clear  that  we  need  to  pay  attention  to  parents 
and  politicians  who  used  children  for  their  “adult  proj¬ 
ects.”  This  analytical  lens  allows  us  to  better  understand 
the  complexity  of  political  competitions  as  well  as  the 
moral,  emotional  layers  that  are  inseparably  connected 
to  histories  of  revolution  and  counterrevolution.  As  we 
trace  the  discourse  that  links  children  to  the  political 
projects  of  Cubans  in  Havana  and  in  Miami  between 
1959  and  1962,  we  find  that  the  line  between  alleged 
public  and  private  spheres,  between  political  missions 
and  family  life,  is  either  blurred  or  nonexistent. 

Situating  the  post-1959  Cuban  developments  in  the 
historical  context  of  the  island’s  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence  that  began  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Casavantes 
Bradford  claims  that  Cuban  references  to  children,  both 
in  Havana  and  Miami,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  writings 
of  great  Cuban  thinker,  independence  fighter,  and  na¬ 
tional  hero  Jose  Marti.  Accordingly,  the  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  discourses  on  childhood  in  those  two  communities 
of  Cubans  both  claim  to  be  the  true  representation  of 
the  foundational  moral  mission  that  originated  in  the 
discourse  of  a  united  Cuban  people,  soon-to-be  inde¬ 
pendent  from  colonial  domination  and  thriving  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  Marti  helped  launch  the  struggles  for  national 
sovereignty,  democracy,  and  social  justice,  allegedly  first 
and  foremost  in  the  name  of  Cuba’s  children.  Drawing 
on  the  child-centered  discourse  as  a  great  unifying  tool 
of  Cuban  nation  building,  Cubans  in  Miami  and  Havana 
nonetheless  promoted  such  contrasting  strategies  to  se¬ 
cure  the  future  of  their  children  that  their  child-centered 
politics  drove  them  further  apart. 

Casavantes  Bradford’s  analytical  perspective  chal¬ 
lenges  those  studies  that  treat  Cuban  history  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Cold  War  affair,  as  a  history  that  we  can, 
supposedly,  understand  through  the  lens  of  superpower 
politics,  the  arms  race,  and  security  concerns  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  changing  world  at  war.  In  fact,  we  cannot.  Human 
relations  and  personal  ties  represent  layers  of  conflicts 
that  we  need  to  consider  to  make  sense  of  politics  and 
international  diplomacy.  As  we  trace  the  development 
of  ever  more  personal-political  competitions  that  pitted 
Miami  Cubans  against  Havana,  we  begin  to  understand 
that  they  were,  indeed,  key  variables  that  help  explain 
the  shortcomings  of  the  politics  of  international  diplo¬ 
macy.  Casavantes  Bradford  illustrates  how  both  sides — 
on  opposite  ends  of  the  political  spectrum — deployed 
morally  charged  “politics  of  childhood”  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  often  without  the  willingness  to  compro¬ 
mise  their  moral  missions.  Half  a  century  apart,  Cubans 
from  Havana  or  from  the  Cuban  community  in  Miami 
may  find  it  just  as  hard  as  the  official  negotiators  that 
are  in  the  process  of  “normalizing  relations”  to  over¬ 
come  the  deeply  personal  divide  that  drove  people 
apart  since  the  onset  of  Fidel  Castro’s  revolutionary- 
policies. 
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The  book  concludes  with  an  epilogue  that  addresses 
the  saga  of  Elian  Gonzalez,  which  Casavantes  Bradford 
sees  as  the  most  notorious  recent  proof  of  the  ongoing 
struggles  over  childhood  among  different  groups  of  Cu¬ 
bans  who  claim  to  know  best  what  is  good  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  boy’s  dramatic  story  still  resonates  in  the 
memory  of  an  American  public  that  was  overexposed  to 
the  details  of  a  custody  battle  that  became  public  and 
political.  The  attention  devoted  to  this  story  by  the  press 
in  the  United  States  may  serve  to  prove  the  point  that 
our  feelings  for  children,  at  times,  serve  as  a  great  hu¬ 
man  equalizer.  Yet,  even  as  we  may  become  more  hu¬ 
man  as  we  defend  children,  there  are  times  when 
political  competitions  prevail,  at  least  in  official,  public 
displays.  The  nature  of  the  discourse  that  the  “case”  of 
Elian  Gonzalez  provoked  in  the  United  States  also  con¬ 
firms  that  people,  Cubans  and  non-Cubans  alike,  lost 
sight  of  the  harsh  reality  of  a  child  barely  surviving  in 
the  open  waters  between  two  hostile  countries.  It  be¬ 
comes  strikingly  clear  that  children — even  more  so  than 
adults — can  be  used  and  abused  for  political  battles  that 
they  do  not  define. 

When  do  references  to  children,  and  truthful,  genuine 
concerns  about  their  future,  cease  to  be  honest  and 
real?  Where  do  we  draw  the  line  and  reduce  politi¬ 
cians’ — and  parents’ — references  to  children  as  part  of 
political  strategies  that  merely  use  the  image  of  children 
for  their  own  benefit?  These  are,  of  course,  questions 
that  go  beyond  the  types  of  conclusions  that  Casavantes 
Bradford  draws  in  her  insightful  study,  but  that  the 
book  easily  provokes.  The  answers  remain  somewhat 
unclear  given  that  the  long,  complex  history  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  revolution  provides  limitless  examples  of  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  a  rhetoric  about  children’s  needs  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Cuba,  and  on  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  levels. 

Jadwiga  E.  Pieper  Mooney 

University  of  Arizona 

Joanne  Rappaport.  The  Disappearing  Mestizo:  Configur¬ 
ing  Difference  in  the  Colonial  New  Kingdom  of  Granada. 
Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv, 
352.  Cloth  $94.95,  paper  $25.95. 

This  fascinating  book  seeks  to  reconstruct  the  meanings 
of  the  problematic  label  “mestizo”  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada  during  the  early  colonial  period.  Joanne 
Rappaport  joins  a  growing  group  of  scholars  who  warn 
against  the  anachronistic  use  of  modern  categories  of 
race  to  describe  colonial  societies  and  deftly  excavates 
the  social,  cultural,  and  institutional  dynamics  that  con¬ 
textualized  the  use  of  labels  such  as  “mestizo.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  the  question  we  must  ask  is  not  who 
or  what  is  a  mestizo,  but  “ when  and  how  is  someone  a 
mestizo?”  (p.  4). 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  Rappaport  proposes 
an  ethnographic  historical  approach  that  is  attentive  to 
processes  of  labeling  and  identification,  to  the  particular 
contexts  in  which  those  processes  took  place,  and  to  the 
actors  deploying  the  use  of  such  labels.  Through  an 


exemplary,  fine-grained  reading  of  traditional  legal  sour¬ 
ces,  the  author  mines  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  vic¬ 
tims,  litigants,  and  administrative  personnel,  to  search 
for  instances  of  name-calling  and  for  clues  to  under¬ 
stand  the  motivations  of  those  involved  in  these  con¬ 
flicts.  The  result  is  not  only  a  book  that  represents  a 
major  contribution  to  the  historiography  of  race  and 
racism  in  Latin  America,  but  one  that  also  offers  impor¬ 
tant  methodological  considerations  for  the  study  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  early  modern  societies. 

Rappaport’s  careful  analysis  of  the  specific  “speech- 
acts”  (p.  5)  that  marked  individuals  as  “mestizo”  or 
“mestiza”  allows  her  to  engage  some  of  the  big  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  historiography  of  race  and  race  making  in 
colonial  Latin  America  is  currently  pursuing.  She  de¬ 
scribes  classification  efforts  in  Nueva  Granada  as  incon¬ 
sistent,  highly  situational,  unstable,  and  poorly  linked  to 
personal  identities.  The  term  “caste”  was  seldom  used 
and  labels  were  not  regularly  employed  as  part  of  a 
larger  system.  She  thus  questions  whether  “caste”  or 
“caste  system”  are  useful  categories  to  understand  dif¬ 
ference  and  hierarchies  in  colonial  New  Granada,  argu¬ 
ing  that  those  categories  provide  a  sense  of  fixity  that  is 
misleading.  Rappaport  prefers  to  use  the  early  modern 
term  “calidad,”  which  marked  status  and  social  rank  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  variety  of  factors,  including  ancestry,  occu¬ 
pation,  wealth,  place  of  residence,  reputation,  gender, 
and  appearance. 

The  label  “mestizo”  was  almost  always  deployed  as  a 
category  of  exclusion,  a  calidad  that  was  not  compatible 
with  nobility,  family  honor,  or  with  access  to  certain  pro¬ 
fessions  and  privileges.  It  was  mentioned  when  people 
sought  benefits  or  engaged  in  social  relations  that  were 
contradicted  or  contested  by  others,  as  in  the  cases  of 
unequal  marriages.  “The  archives  are  full  of  name-call¬ 
ing,  instances  in  which  individuals  were  labeled  as  mesti¬ 
zos  in  order  to  exclude  them  from  access  to  positions  or 
rights”  (p.  13),  writes  Rappaport.  That  is  why  she  con¬ 
cludes  that  labels  such  as  “mestizo”  existed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  administrative  realm.  Indeed  she  argues 
that  mestizos  were  not  a  sociological  group.  It  was  a  de¬ 
rogative  category  that  was  applied  opportunistically  in 
“narrow  legal  and  administrative  situations”  (p.  5). 

Some  of  the  arguments  and  methodological  underpin¬ 
nings  of  The  Disappearing  Mestizo:  Configuring  Difference 
in  the  Colonial  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  debatable 
and  invite  further  reflection.  For  instance,  the  claim  that 
the  “mestizo”  label  operated  only  in  contexts  of  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legal  conflicts  cannot  be  sustained  with 
sources  produced  precisely  by  legal  institutions  that 
sought  to  channel  and  process  such  conflicts.  It  would 
require  the  systematic  use  of  other  documents,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  the  label  was  deployed  in  different  circumstances. 
To  mention  one  obvious  example:  were  people  desig¬ 
nated  as  “mestizos”  for  identification  purposes  in  wills 
or  similar  documents? 

Rappaport  offers  compelling  evidence  to  show  that 
most  of  the  time  labels  of  “mestizo”  were  used  to  ex¬ 
clude  people  from  honors  and  benefits.  But  the  book 
raises  intriguing  questions  concerning  the  nature,  extent, 
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and  impact  of  such  exclusionary  efforts,  that  is,  about 
the  social  implications  of  these  “speech-acts.”  Several  of 
the  cases  discussed  in  the  book  refer  to  individuals  who, 
despite  being  characterized  as  “mestizo”  by  neighbors 
and  local  authorities,  obtained  official  support  to  achieve 
meaningful  honors  and  benefits.  The  brothers  Diego 
and  Gonzalo  Garda  Zorro  are  good  examples.  Gonzalo 
was  repeatedly  denied  a  benefice  or  endowed  church 
due  to  his  origin.  The  other  members  of  the  town  coun¬ 
cil  of  Santafe  opposed  the  appointment  of  Diego  as  regi- 
dor  or  city  alderman,  arguing  that  the  king  had  never 
conferred  such  an  honor  on  a  “mestizo.”  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  brothers  prevailed.  Gonzalo  obtained  his 
canonry  and  the  king  ratified  Diego’s  appointment,  even 
threatening  the  town  council  with  a  fine  in  case  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  Juan  Birves,  a  person  described  as  a  “mes¬ 
tizo”  during  an  affair  with  a  Spanish  woman  in  1577, 
was  nonetheless  granted  an  encomienda  ten  years  later, 
one  of  the  most  important  benefits  a  person  could  have. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  examples  confirm  Rappaport’s 
argument  about  the  contextual  nature  of  these  labels. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  raise  questions  about  the  func¬ 
tions  and  impact  of  these  labels  as  categories  of  exclu¬ 
sion. 

These  questions  do  not  diminish  the  contributions  of 
this  volume.  Quite  the  contrary.  One  of  the  merits  of 
this  book  is  that  it  raises  numerous  and  significant  ques¬ 
tions  for  further  research,  which  makes  it  ideal  for  read¬ 
ing  and  research  seminars  on  Latin  America.  For  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  racial  taxonomies  in 
the  Iberian  colonies,  a  history  that  is  frequently  severed 
from  the  larger  history  of  western  racism,  The  Disap¬ 
pearing  Mestizo  is  quite  simply  a  must-read. 

Alejandro  de  la  Fuente 

Harvard  University 


EUROPE:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL 

David  Branscome.  Textual  Rivals:  Self-Presentation  in 
Herodotus’  Histories.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press,  2013.  Pp.  262.  Cloth  $70.00,  e-book  $60.00. 

Since  the  late  1980s,  scholarly  interest  in  the  narrative 
techniques  of  Herodotus  has  grown  steadily.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Herodotus’s  self-presentation  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  Analysis  of  the  means  by  which  Herodotus 
fashioned  his  narratorial  authority  has  not  eclipsed,  but 
has  certainly  sidelined,  the  long-standing  controversy 
over  his  reliability  as  historian.  David  Branscome  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  line  of  scholarship  by  investigating  “tex¬ 
tual  rivals,”  that  is,  characters  in  Herodotus’s  Histories 
who  also  engage  in  some  kind  of  research  or  presenta¬ 
tion  and  thus  lend  themselves  to  meta-historical  read¬ 
ings.  As  Branscome  argues,  the  deficient  ethnographic, 
geographic,  and  historical  inquiries  made  by  characters 
throw  into  relief  the  work  upon  which  the  Histories  are 
based. 

Branscome  scrutinizes  five  “textual  rivals,”  devoting  a 
chapter  to  each  of  them.  When  Solon  recounts  the  lives 


of  Tellus,  Cleobis,  and  Biton,  for  example,  he  mirrors 
Herodotus  as  a  narrator  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time, 
Solon’s  failure  to  persuade  Croesus  makes  him  an  infe¬ 
rior  rival.  The  case  of  the  exiled  Spartan  king  Demara- 
tus  is  similar.  He  provides  Xerxes  with  correct 
information  about  the  Greeks  and  their  culture  and  yet 
fails  to  convince  him:  “Not  everyone,  Herodotus  assures 
his  readers,  can  be  as  successful  at  presenting  the  results 
of  his  ethnographic  researches  as  he  himself  is”  (p.  104). 
Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletos,  explains  a  bronze  map  of 
the  world  to  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes.  While  Herod¬ 
otus  accepts  Aristagoras’s  lecture  and,  with  slight  correc¬ 
tions,  expands  on  it,  he  shows  how  Aristagoras  distorts 
his  information  in  order  to  talk  Cleomenes  into  support¬ 
ing  the  Ionian  revolt.  In  their  speech  before  the  battle 
at  Plataea,  the  Athenians  claim  to  have  fought  alone  at 
Marathon.  This  claim,  well  known  from  the  funeral 
speeches,  conflicts  with  Herodotus’s  own  account  of  the 
Battle  at  Marathon,  however,  and  thus  highlights  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Histories  over  what  has  been  aptly  called 
the  “semi-official”  memory  of  Athens.  Finally,  Herodo¬ 
tus  uses  Xerxes’s  attempt  to  rework  the  memory  of 
Thermopylae  (by  manipulating  the  placement  of  dead 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield)  in  order  to  launch  his  own 
account,  which  tries  to  make  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks 
look  like  a  victory. 

As  acknowledged  in  the  introduction,  the  meta-histor¬ 
ical  significance  of  characters  and  their  investigation  in 
the  Histories  has  been  discussed  by  other  scholars.  What 
Textual  Rivals:  Self-Presentation  in  Herodotus’  Histories 
does  is  demonstrate  the  pervasiveness  of  this  kind  of 
textual  foil,  as  it  brings  together  examples  that  shed  light 
on  various  aspects  of  Herodotus’s  research:  historiogra¬ 
phy,  ethnography,  and  geography.  Branscome  is  gener¬ 
ally  good  at  navigating  previous  scholarship,  but  some  of 
his  interpretations  will  raise  critical  questions.  To  this 
reviewer,  the  interpretation  of  Xerxes’s  battlefield  cos¬ 
metics  as  a  foil  to  Herodotus’s  own  account  and  the 
idea  that  the  Athenians’  speech  at  Plataea  offers  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  funeral  speeches  sound  uncannily  familiar. 

While  Branscome  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  breadth 
of  Herodotus’s  “textual  rivals,”  he  is  weaker  in  elucidat¬ 
ing  their  depth.  How  such  foils  as  Solon  and  Demaratus 
work  needs  to  be  thought  through  more  thoroughly.  In 
what  way,  for  instance,  can  their  failures  to  convince 
their  interlocutors  cast  into  relief  the  persuasiveness  of 
the  Histories ?  Herodotus  was  surely  concerned  with  the 
historical  circumstances  of  his  own  time,  especially  the 
imperialism  of  Athens,  but  even  scholars  pressing  this 
point  would  hesitate  to  claim  that  the  Histories,  like  a 
speech,  are  specifically  engineered  to  drive  home  a  sin¬ 
gle  point.  A  meta-historical  reading  has  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  differences  between  a  written  book  and  the 
rhetorical  use  of  the  past,  or  some  other  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  argumentative  purposes.  Branscome  himself 
notes  in  his  examination  of  Aristagoras  that  “[u]nlike 
Aristagoras’  oral  account,  Herodotus’  literary  account 
is  not  dependent  on  a  live  audience”  (p.  137).  Seen 
from  this  perspective,  it  is  not  so  much  the  persuasive¬ 
ness  of  the  Histories  as  their  independence  from  an 
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argumentative  context  that  emerges  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Herodotus  and  his  speakers. 

Branscome  also  seems  to  underestimate  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  Herodotus’s  “textual  rivals.”  For  him,  their  foil  is 
always  negative  and  illuminates  the  superior  stance  of 
the  Histones.  However,  the  problems  that  the  characters 
encounter  in  their  inquiries  can  also  affect  the  Histories 
themselves,  especially  their  reception.  Solon’s  failure  to 
teach  Croesus,  for  example,  demonstrates  how  difficult 
it  is  to  learn  from  history.  Later  on,  when  Croesus  has 
become  a  wise  advisor  to  Cyrus,  even  the  right  lessons 
drawn  from  the  past  do  not  prevent  the  disaster  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Massagetae.  The  characters’  diffi¬ 
culties  in  making  their  inquiries  fruitful  alert  the  reader 
to  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Histories.  Besides 
putting  a  shine  on  Herodotus,  the  “textual  rivals”  also 
sound  a  voice  of  caution  and  even  have  the  capacity  to 
destabilize  the  presentation  of  the  Histories.  Bransco- 
me’s  study  has  the  merit  of  targeting  an  important  as¬ 
pect  of  Herodotus’s  self-presentation,  but  more  thought 
and  sophistication  is  required  to  do  justice  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  “textual  rivals.” 

Jonas  Grethlein 

Heidelberg  University 


Jonas  Grethlein.  Experience  and  Teleology  in  Ancient 
Historiography:  “Futures  Past”  from  Herodotus  to  Augus¬ 
tine.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2013.  Pp. 
xi,  422.  $110.00. 

This  remarkably  ambitious  volume  spans  authors  across 
a  millennium  of  antiquity  and  the  genres  of  biography, 
autobiography,  and  historiography.  Its  subject  is  the  dy¬ 
namic  of  “experience”  and  “teleology,”  which  Jonas 
Grethlein  sees  as  being  “at  loggerheads”  (p.  4)  in  an¬ 
cient  narrative  histories.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
drive  to  recreate  the  past  and  enable  readers  to  experi¬ 
ence  it;  on  the  other,  there  is  the  use  of  knowledge 
gained  in  retrospect  to  inject  lines  of  interpretation 
from  a  future  vantage  point.  (Grethlein  limits  telos  to 
the  sense  of  “vantage  point”  rather  than  “the  historian’s 
purpose.”) 

The  polarity  is  mirrored  in  the  structure  of  the  book, 
the  first  half  of  which  (“Experience”)  offers  chapters  on 
Thucydides,  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Plutarch’s  Alexander, 
and  Tacitus’s  Annals.  The  second  half  (“Teleology”)  fo¬ 
cuses  on  Herodotus,  Polybius,  and  Sallust’s  Bellum  Cati- 
linae.  Each  chapter  allows  qualifications:  Sallust’s 
narrative  is  thus  “experiential”  in  its  use  of  authorial  un¬ 
certainty  to  recreate  the  insecurity  felt  by  Romans  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy.  A  third  section  glances  ahead  to 
Augustine’s  Confessions,  taken  as  going  beyond  the  po¬ 
larity.  The  volume  closes  with  a  brief  excursus  docu¬ 
menting  some  modern  efforts  to  recreate  “experience,” 
among  them  Simon  Schama’s  pioneering  narrative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution  ( Citizens :  A  Chronicle  of 
the  French  Revolution  [1989]),  which  piqued  ongoing 
scholarly  interest  in  alternative  histories  (part  of  the 
backdrop  to  Grethlein’s  undertaking). 


Grethlein  is  a  sharp  and  creative  close  reader,  and 
the  main  strength  of  the  volume  is  its  many  illuminating 
narratological  analyses  (e.g.,  Plutarch  on  the  taming  of 
Bucephalus,  Tacitus’s  creation  of  a  script  of  imperial  in¬ 
trigue).  Grethlein’s  modus  operandi  is  to  catalogue  nar¬ 
rative  techniques  that  increase  the  mimetic  effect 
(understood  in  terms  of  narrative’s  potential  to  mimic 
the  temporal  sequence  of  life,  in  contrast  to  the  an¬ 
cients’  emphasis  on  the  visual  quality  of  narrative  vivid¬ 
ness)  and  thus  diminish  the  gap  between  historical 
agents  and  readers,  such  as  direct  speech,  internal  focal- 
ization,  and  side-shadowing,  among  others;  and  factors 
that  reduce  a  narrative’s  experiential  effect  and  expose 
its  “teleological  drive”  (p.  14),  such  as  authorial  com¬ 
mentary,  prolepses,  and  digressions. 

I  was  left  pondering  a  number  of  questions.  Are  an¬ 
cient  historical  narratives  not  inevitably  characterized  by 
both  of  these  dynamics  (experience/teleology)  simulta¬ 
neously?  Direct  speeches  are  a  case  in  point:  beyond  en¬ 
abling  readers  to  glimpse  the  past  through  characters’ 
eyes  (a  phenomenon  Grethlein  addresses  in  depth), 
they  can  be  vehicles  of  analysis  and  offer  retrospective 
perspectives  (for  example,  that  of  Euryptolemos  in  Xen¬ 
ophon’s  Hellenica,  which  looks  ahead  to  the  trial  of  Soc¬ 
rates  and  beyond).  Should  we  assume  that  ancient 
readers  were  any  less  capable  than  we  are  of  recognizing 
speeches’  multiple  functions?  Thucydides  famously 
warned  readers  to  expect  speeches  to  be  doing  at  least 
two  things  at  once,  and  the  bad  arguments  of  some 
speeches  (e.g.,  in  the  Mytilenean  debate)  invite  attentive 
readers  to  take  critical  distance  from  them. 

In  fact,  Grethlein’s  strictly  narratological  approach 
leaves  audiences  and  their  historical  contexts  largely  to 
the  side.  One  has  the  sense  rather  of  narratives  that  ex¬ 
ist  independently  of  readers  or  completely  overpower 
them.  And  yet  the  historians’  audiences — feisty  and  re¬ 
sponsive,  if  we  can  go  by  those  implied  by  Herodotus’s 
Histories — were  surely  well  aware  of  historiography’s 
tenuous  relationship  to  the  past  it  purports  to  describe, 
especially  since  the  historians  highlight  the  challenges  of 
writing  history,  including  the  problems  presented  by 
sources,  partisanship,  and  inadequate  evidence.  These 
audiences  doubtless  remained  aware,  even  while  en¬ 
grossed  in  a  vivid  narrative,  of  the  conventions  that 
shaped  the  increasingly  familiar  historiographical  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Largely  left  to  the  side  too  is  the  subject  matter  of 
history.  Thus  the  contention  that,  in  recounting  the  Per¬ 
sian  kings’  failed  efforts  to  “freeze  time”  (p.  197)  and 
their  self-memorializing  activities,  Herodotus  “uses  the 
East-West  dichotomy  to  reinforce  his  meta-historical  re¬ 
flection”  (p.  199)  oddly  ignores  the  historical  reality  that 
these  kings  did  leave  great  monuments.  It  also  overlooks 
Herodotus’s  own  freezing  of  narrative  time  in  his  ethno¬ 
graphical  narratives  and  his  proud  documentation  of  his 
own  self-memorializing  activities. 

To  oppose  “experience”  and  “teleology”  perhaps  also 
risks  obscuring  how  historians  explain  through  narrative: 
by  highlighting  contemporary  perceptions  that  influ¬ 
enced  how  history  unfolded,  mimetic  narratives — just 
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like  more  explicit  commentary — explain  the  past  and 
make  it  intelligible.  (Grethlein  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
phenomenon  in  discussing  Plutarch.)  The  value  judg¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  that  Polybius  “ illegitimately  projects  back 
later  constellations”  [p.  310,  emphasis  added])  thus  ring 
oddly,  since  all  the  historians  necessarily  did  this,  as  did 
the  oral  traditions  they  employed. 

Grethlein  explains  the  experience/teleology  dynamic 
as  stemming  from  a  human  need  to  control  temporality, 
but  gives  little  sense  of  what  is  distinct  to  the  ancient 
historians  in  their  treatment  of  the  dynamic,  and  how  it 
furthers  their  objectives  as  historians.  The  narrative 
techniques  under  discussion  are  equally  at  home  in  fic¬ 
tional  texts.  How,  for  instance,  does  a  Beinahe  moment 
(when  the  outcome  was  “almost”  contrary  to  what  actu¬ 
ally  turned  out)  differ  in  its  effect  in  Thucydides  from  in 
Homer?  It  is  in  the  chapter  on  Augustine’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  narration  of  his  own  conversion  that  we  get 
the  best  sense  of  an  author’s  higher  objective,  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  an  “eternal  truth”;  but  historians  also  aspire  to 
higher  purposes,  to  illuminate  universal  truths  (including 
moral  ones,  especially  in  the  case  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Roman  historians),  and  aim  at  far  more  than  simply 
replicating  experience. 

Emily  Baragwanath 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Marcus  Bull  and  Damien  Kempf,  editors.  Writing  the 
Early  Crusades:  Text,  Transmission  and  Memory.  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.:  Boydell  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  174.  $90.00. 

This  collection  of  essays  explores  the  narrative  corpus  of 
the  First  Crusade  through  the  twelfth  century,  where 
“large  gaps  and  areas  of  uncertainty”  still  exist  (p.  2). 
Marcus  Bull  and  Damien  Kempf  compare  this  event 
with  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  as  a  stimulus  for 
historical  writing,  but  argue  that  the  crusades  are  still 
marginalized  because  they  are  seen  as  “exotic  and  tan¬ 
gential”  (p.  4)  or  because  they  did  not  result  in  a  lasting 
historical  tradition.  The  editors’  aim  is  not  just  to  bring 
sources  to  historical  attention,  but  also  to  contribute  to 
wider  scholarship  on  the  transmission  and  reception  of 
texts  as  cultural  artifacts  during  this  important  transi¬ 
tional  period  for  the  written  word. 

Many  of  the  essays  encompass  thematic  approaches. 
Nicholas  Paul  emphasizes  the  importance  of  entering 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  both  earthly  and  heavenly,  in 
Western  liturgy  and  legend.  From  a  simple  reference  in 
the  Gesta  Francorum,  he  traces  the  development  of  the 
motif  into  the  more  complex  exegetical  readings  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  the  Monk,  Albert  of  Aachen,  and  later 
writers.  He  emphasizes  the  cyclical  nature  of  First  Cru¬ 
sade  narratives,  and  follows  the  image  of  the  closed 
gates  through  the  Old  French  Crusade  Cycle  as  well  as 
twelfth-century  dynastic  histories.  Fean  Ni  Chleirigh  ex¬ 
amines  the  controversial  theme  of  the  First  Crusade  as 
pilgrimage,  and  rebuts  recent  suggestions  that  the  terms 
peregrinus  and  peregrinatio  might  have  been  used  in  a 
non-specific  fashion  for  any  traveler  or  journey. 
Through  a  close  reading  of  vocabulary,  she  argues  that 


most  authors  recognized  the  First  Crusade  as  a  pil¬ 
grimage,  if  an  atypical  one,  and  saw  its  participants  as 
pilgrims  even  though  they  carried  arms.  Steven  Biddle- 
combe’s  article  is  based  on  his  recent  edition  of  the  His- 
toria  Ierosolimitana  and  argues  that  the  idea  of  familia 
Christi  was  central  to  Baldric  of  Bourgueil’s  explanation 
of  the  spiritual  kinship  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Christians,  underlining  their  obligations  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection.  Following  a  succinct  appraisal  of  this  theme  in 
other  First  Crusade  narratives,  he  highlights  the  unique 
aspects  of  Baldric’s  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the 
Eastern  Christians  within  his  concept  of  a  universal 
church.  William  Purkis  considers  the  memory  of  the 
First  Crusade  as  it  developed  throughout  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  exploring  the  notion  of  its  in¬ 
novation  or  “first-ness”  (p.  143).  The  crusade  influenced 
writing  about  the  past  not  only  after  the  event,  but  also 
before  it  occurred,  through  the  retrospective  creation  of 
proto-crusade  imagery  in  relation  to  King  Arthur  and 
Charlemagne.  However,  by  the  thirteenth  century,  Pur¬ 
kis  argues  that  the  Third  Crusade,  rather  than  the  first, 
became  the  cultural  reference  point  for  some  writers. 

Several  articles  focus  on  authorship,  composition,  and 
textual  relationships.  Peter  Frankopan  encourages  us  to 
evaluate  Anna  Comnena’s  work  as  a  whole  rather  than 
focusing  on  its  crusading  content.  He  argues  for  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  her  skills  as  a  historian,  championing  her  ac¬ 
curacy  and  use  of  supporting  materials.  He  also 
challenges  previous  perceptions  about  her  unquestioning 
partiality  toward  her  father,  Alexios  I,  asserting  that  her 
work  is  of  central  importance  to  Byzantine  history  for 
this  period.  Bull  provides  a  framework  for  assessing 
First  Crusade  narratives,  reminding  us  that  potential  au¬ 
thors  may  read  and  recall  texts  differently,  creating  then- 
own  story  worlds  in  the  process  of  absorbing  and  retell¬ 
ing  information  from  a  source.  His  main  focus  is  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  Robert  the  Monk’s  Historia 
Iherosolimitana  and  the  Historia  Vie  Hierosolimitane  of 
Gilo  of  Paris.  He  questions  the  idea  that  the  two  shared 
a  lost  common  source,  a  verse  history  of  the  First  Cru¬ 
sade.  Based  on  a  close  examination  of  the  prosimetry  in 
Robert’s  text,  he  argues  that  Gilo  was  far  more  likely  to 
have  used  Robert’s  work  directly  as  a  source.  Jay 
Rubenstein’s  article  also  promotes  the  importance  of 
manuscript  tradition  and  editorial  process  in  under¬ 
standing  the  composition  of  medieval  texts.  He  demon¬ 
strates  the  close  relationship  between  Guibert  of  Nogent 
and  Albert  of  Aachen,  drawing  significance  not  just 
from  the  inclusion  of  extra  information,  but  also  from 
its  placement  throughout  the  text.  He  also  argues  con¬ 
vincingly  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  “L”  manuscript  of 
Fulcher  of  Chartres.  These  are  thought-provoking  argu¬ 
ments  that  encourage  us  to  examine  more  closely  the  re¬ 
search  processes  of  medieval  authors. 

Articles  by  Fuigi  Russo  and  James  Naus  also  explore 
the  text-as-artifact.  Russo  asserts  the  centrality  of  Monte 
Cassino  in  the  geographical  and  historical  tradition  of 
First  Crusade  accounts  and  highlights  the  significance  of 
the  Chronica  Monasterii  Casinensis  to  the  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  a  lost  common  source  for  the  Gesta  Francorum. 
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He  also  evaluates  original  details  about  the  First  Cru¬ 
sade  to  be  found  in  the  Hystoria  de  via  et  recuperatione 
Antiochiae  atque  Ierusolymarum.  Naus,  like  Russo, 
stresses  the  geographic  importance  of  manuscript  pro¬ 
duction,  in  this  case  the  relationship  of  Reims  to  the  Ca- 
petian  court.  Following  recent  scholarship  that  sets  a 
later  date  of  writing  for  Robert  the  Monk  (c.  1110),  he 
suggests  that  the  Historia  may  have  been  written  in  reac¬ 
tion  to  Louis  Vi’s  coronation  at  Orleans  as  Robert 
sought  to  remind  his  readers  of  the  historic  relationship 
between  Reims  and  royal  authority. 

Audience  plays  a  prominent  role  in  this  collection.  In 
Kempf’s  view,  the  impact  of  a  specific  text  requires 
more  historical  attention.  Despite  the  pro-Capetian 
stance  of  Robert  the  Monk’s  history,  it  seems  to  have 
found  little  favor  at  the  French  court  itself  whose  pa¬ 
tronage,  in  terms  of  historical  writing  at  least,  was  shift¬ 
ing  toward  Saint  Denis.  He  argues  that  the  popularity  of 
Robert’s  text  among  the  Cistercians  may  account  for  the 
preponderance  of  manuscripts  in  German-speaking 
areas.  Kempf  pays  particular  attention  to  the  manuscript 
presented  to  Frederick  Barbarossa  on  the  eve  of  the 
Third  Crusade,  drawing  further  significance  from  the 
process  of  grouping  texts  in  bound  volumes.  He  reminds 
us  that  histories  are  only  memorable  when  they  have  a 
resonance  with  current  affairs.  Laura  Ashe  takes  on  the 
important  task  of  considering  English  and  French  ver¬ 
nacular  literature,  and  provides  an  impressively  broad 
survey  of  chivalric  texts  which,  while  not  explicitly  linked 
to  early  crusades,  reveal  a  surprisingly  ambivalent  atti¬ 
tude  toward  crusading  as  a  concept.  Her  findings  did 
not  support  the  idea  that  crusade  had  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  development  of  chivalric  ideology.  Con¬ 
versely,  some  crusade  texts  openly  reflected  chivalric 
concepts:  they  showed  awareness  of  the  crusaders’  need 
for  earthly  as  well  as  spiritual  rewards,  and  revealed  de¬ 
bates  about  issues  such  as  martyrdom,  prowess,  and 
leadership.  A  broader  definition  of  crusade  ideology  as 
distinct  from  Christian  knighthood  may  yield  yet  further 
instances  of  connectivity.  Carol  Sweetenham  provides  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  fascinating  and  complex  world  of 
the  anecdote.  She  explores  its  function  within  crusade 
narratives  and  draws  from  a  wide  breadth  of  literary 
knowledge  to  present  a  framework  for  using  them  effec¬ 
tively  in  research.  Her  assessment  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  anecdotes  and  sermons,  chansons  de  geste  and 
fabliaux,  is  particularly  enlightening.  While  recognizing 
that  anecdotes  seem  to  represent  the  personal  to  an  au¬ 
dience,  she  also  explores  the  complexities  of  their  use  as 
oral  and  written  history  and  evaluates  their  importance 
as  exempla. 

As  a  volume  on  early  crusade  writing,  there  is  a 
strong  weighting  toward  Robert  the  Monk’s  Historia, 
but  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising  given  the  recent  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  text  produced  by  the  two  editors.  It  is  to 
their  credit  that  each  author  who  focused  on  it  drew  sig¬ 
nificantly  diverse  research  conclusions.  The  Gesta  Fran - 
corum,  often  seen  as  a  benchmark  for  early  crusade 
writing,  only  appears  tangentially.  The  essays  collected 
here  demonstrate  the  achievements  of  subsequent 


authors  that  are  often  eclipsed  by  the  perceived  historio¬ 
graphical  prominence  of  the  Gesta.  Writing  the  Early 
Crusades:  Text,  Transmission  and  Memory  is  an  essential 
work  for  crusade  historians  that  will  also  edify  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  medieval  scholarly  community  to  reexamine 
their  approaches  to  historical  writing. 

N.  R.  Hodgson 

Nottingham  Trent  University 

Alice  Chapman.  Sacred  Authority  and  Temporal  Power 
in  the  Writings  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  (Medieval 
Church  Studies,  no.  25.)  Turnhout,  Belgium:  Brepols, 
2013.  Pp.  xii,  237.  €70.00. 

St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1090-1153)  recognized  as 
clearly  as  anyone  ever  did  that  the  institutional  Catholic 
Church  fit  awkwardly  into  the  secular  world.  Through¬ 
out  his  writings,  but  most  famously  in  his  De  considera- 
tione  addressed  to  his  former  protege,  Pope  Eugenius 
III,  he  sought  to  articulate  the  relationship  between  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal  in  human  affairs.  As  the  Latin 
West’s  most  influential  spiritual  figure  from  the  1120s 
until  his  death,  Bernard  inevitably  became  ensnared  in 
worldly  affairs,  and  responded  to  a  series  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  crises  by  advocating  a  political  theology  rooted  in 
eleventh-century  traditions  of  church  reform.  Scholars 
have  long  taken  an  interest  in  that  theology,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  have  debated  the  radicalness  of  Bernard’s 
thought,  and  whether  he  indeed  advocated  a  hierocratic 
model  of  the  Christian  order  in  which  secular  rulers  de¬ 
rived  their  power  to  rule  from  ecclesiastical,  specifically 
papal,  authority. 

In  her  new  monograph,  Alice  Chapman  explores  how 
Bernard  deployed  the  language  of  “authority”  and 
“power”  ( auctoritas  and  potestas  in  Latin)  in  response  to 
problems  of  both  local  and  universal  importance  that 
arose  for  abbots,  bishops,  and  popes  in  the  course  of 
their  duties.  Proceeding  from  a  search  of  the  CETE- 
DOC  Library  of  Christian  Latin  Texts  database  that 
identified  all  the  instances  of  these  terms  (152  for  auc¬ 
toritas  and  331  for  potestas )  in  Bernard’s  corpus,  Chap¬ 
man  endeavors  to  map  out  his  vision  of  ecclesiastical 
order. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Chapman  traces  the  relationship 
of  power  and  authority  from  classical  antecedents  until 
the  composition  of  Gratian’s  Decretum,  which  took  place 
in  the  last  decade  of  Bernard’s  life.  She  argues  that  by 
the  time  Bernard  addressed  the  issue,  there  was  indeed 
precedent  for  a  hierocratic  interpretation  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ecclesiastical  auctoritas  and  princely  potes¬ 
tas,  but  that  the  Decretum  reflected  a  more  dualistic 
tradition. 

Having  established  that  Bernard  could  pursue  several 
already  current  interpretive  strategies  for  considering  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority,  Chapman  uses  the  next  two  chap¬ 
ters  to  explore  how  Bernard  saw  that  authority 
operating  within  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  the 
monasteries.  He  certainly  had  his  Gregorian  sympathies 
when  it  came  to  matters  of  papal  primacy,  but  Bernard 
was  most  concerned  with  rectus  ordo,  the  proper 
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organization  of  the  church.  Bishops  held  auctoritas  as  a 
means  of  disciplining  the  ambitious  and  keeping  the 
church  from  fragmenting  as  a  result  of  heretical  ideas. 
Leaders  who  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  laymen  or  of 
those  superior  to  them  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  moreover, 
exceeded  their  authority.  When  dealing  with  the  monas¬ 
teries,  Chapman  explores  some  complex  and  fascinating 
cases  of  disobedient,  and  even  murderous,  monks. 
Abbots,  according  to  Bernard,  had  authority  only  insofar 
as  it  aligned  with  goodness,  and  higher-ranking  figures 
had  the  responsibility  to  see  that  they  followed  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  general,  he  based  his  theory  on  the  practical 
needs  of  rectus  ordo  rather  than  on  a  strict  ideological 
paradigm. 

Chapter  4  situates  auctoritas  within  Bernard’s  larger 
vocabulary  of  ecclesiastical  rights  and  duties,  including 
such  terms  as  apostolica  (used  in  conjunction  with  auc¬ 
toritas),  ministerium,  and  potestas.  Here  the  unique  ele¬ 
ments  of  Bernard’s  view  of  papal  authority  begin  to 
emerge,  as  Chapman  demonstrates  that  Bernard  did 
grant  the  church  a  special  kind  of  power  predicated  on 
papal  authority  and  distinct  from  that  exercised  by  kings. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  an  original  excursus  on  Ber¬ 
nard’s  letters  to  Sancia  Raimundez,  sister  of  King  Al¬ 
fonso  VII  of  Leon  and  Castille,  in  which  he  suggests 
that  a  laywoman  possessed  the  auctoritas  to  adjudicate 
monastic  disputes.  For  Bernard,  then,  authority  was  an 
expansive  and  multivalent  concept. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Chapman  deals  explicitly  with 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  book’s  title,  and  presents 
its  primary  argument:  that  “Bernard’s  model  for  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  sacred  authority  and  temporal  power 
was  based  upon  reciprocal  support  rather  than  a  hiero- 
cratic  model  of  ecclesiastical  dominance”  (p.  143).  She 
first  considers  the  letters  through  which  Bernard  inter¬ 
fered  in  disputes  involving  three  different  monarchs 
(Louis  VI  of  France,  Lothar  III,  and  Conrad  III  of  Ger¬ 
many),  all  of  which  indicate  a  cooperative,  diarchic  vi¬ 
sion  for  the  roles  of  regnum  and  sacerdotium,  before 
concluding  with  an  analysis  of  Bernard’s  writings  on  the 
“Two  Swords.” 

Chapman’s  new  book  sketches  out  a  reasonable  sur¬ 
vey  of  Bernard’s  political  theology,  and  implicitly  makes 
the  excellent  point  that  Bernard’s  thought  was  shaped 
over  the  course  of  an  active  career  rather  than  imposed 
based  on  a  priori  notions  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
However,  although  the  research  presented  here  helps 
put  to  rest  the  radically  “hierocratic”  interpretation  of 
De  consideratione  advanced  along  ago  by  Walter  Ullman 
and  others,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  is  new  here.  The 
chapters,  especially  the  early  ones,  tend  to  present 
themselves  as  descriptive  rather  than  analytical,  and 
these  as  well  as  the  book  as  a  whole  would  benefit  from 
greater  clarity  about  what,  precisely,  they  are  arguing. 
The  book  also  leaves  unanswered  the  question  of  what 
precisely  about  the  content  of  Bernard’s  thought  gave 
him  such  personal  authority.  Finally,  it  seems  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  that  the  writing  style  and  chapter  organization  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  power  and  originality  of  Bernard’s 
writing.  These  concerns  aside,  Chapman  has  shed  some 


light  on  one  of  medieval  political  theology’s  thorniest 
problems. 

John  D.  Cotts 

Whitman  College 

Eva  De  Visscher.  Reading  the  Rabbis:  Christian  Hebra¬ 
ism  in  the  Works  of  Herbert  of  Bosham.  (Commentaria, 
no.  5.)  Boston,  Mass.:  Brill,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  222.  $133.00. 

Given  the  disdain  medieval  European  Christians  and 
Jews  so  often  expressed  for  each  other’s  religious  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  Jewish  knowledge  by 
Christian  Bible  scholars  in  the  twelfth  century  stands  in 
notable  contrast.  Under  the  influence  of  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor  in  Paris  (c.  1096-1141),  Christian  scholars 
launched  the  first  significant  movement  of  Christian  lit¬ 
eral  exegesis  since  antiquity.  With  this  came  a  corre¬ 
sponding  engagement  with  the  Hebrew  text.  While  for 
centuries  the  legacy  of  St.  Jerome’s  Hebrew  learning 
was  deemed  sufficient,  for  scholars  like  Andrew  of  St. 
Victor  (c.  1110-1175)  or  Herbert  of  Bosham  (c.  1 120— 
1194),  that  was  no  longer  the  case.  Christian  exegetes 
met  with  Jewish  teachers  in  order  to  study  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  rabbinic  interpretation  of  it. 

Until  recently,  our  understanding  of  Christian  Hebra¬ 
ism  in  twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  Europe  was  pri¬ 
marily  limited  to  the  fact  of  it,  with  little  sense  of  how 
Hebrew  was  studied.  It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  precisely  these  Hebraists  knew  of  the  language, 
how  they  came  to  know  it,  or  how  well  they  knew  it.  Ju¬ 
dith  Olszowy-Schlanger  in  particular  has  expanded  our 
understanding  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  now  Eva 
De  Visscher  steps  into  the  field  with  this  careful  study 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  Hebraists  of  the  period,  Her¬ 
bert  of  Bosham. 

Herbert  is  a  particularly  interesting  figure  because  of 
his  service  to  St.  Thomas  Becket,  one-time  chancellor  to 
King  Henry  II  and  later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Herbert  went  into  exile  with  Thomas  in  1164,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  only  in  the  late  1180s,  dying  there  in 
1194.  He  wrote  two  major  works  of  Biblical  exegesis: 
first,  an  arrangement  of  Peter  Lombard’s  Magna  glosa- 
tura  on  the  Psalms  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  then,  about 
15  years  later,  a  psalter  with  commentary  based  on  Je¬ 
rome’s  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Both  works  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  single  manuscripts,  the  first  in  a  four-volume  set 
divided  now  between  Cambridge  and  Oxford  libraries, 
and  the  second  in  St.  Paul’s  Library  in  London. 

What  most  distinguishes  De  Visscher’s  work  on  Her¬ 
bert  from  that  of  Deborah  Goodwin,  whose  “Take  Hold 
the  Robe  of  the  Jew”:  Herbert  of  Bosham’ s  Christian  He¬ 
braism  (2006)  represents  the  fullest,  most  important 
treatment  of  Herbert  to  date,  is  De  Visscher’s  philologi¬ 
cal  orientation.  Chapter  1  examines  Herbert’s  use  of 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  with  attention  to  translitera¬ 
tion,  grammatical  form,  and  translation.  Chapter  2  looks 
at  the  Hebrew  sources  Herbert  used  as  a  guide,  includ¬ 
ing  Jerome,  at  least  one  twelfth-century  Hebrew  psalter 
with  a  Latin  gloss,  the  Eadwine  Psalter,  and  Hebraico- 
French  glosses,  primarily  from  Rashi  (Rabbi  Solomon 
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ben  Isaac  of  Troyes,  d.  1105).  Reading  Herbert  in  the 
context  of  Hebrew-Latin  Psalters  and  a  recently  discov¬ 
ered  Latin-Hebrew-French  dictionary  from  Ramsey 
Abbey,  De  Visscher  adds  to  the  accumulating  evidence 
that  England  was  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Christian  Hebraism  than  previously  thought. 
Chapter  3  explores  Herbert’s  use  of  rabbinic  tradition. 
De  Visscher  finds  he  was  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of 
sources  from  Talmudic,  midrashic,  and  commentary  tra¬ 
ditions,  but  that  he  engaged  most  of  them  through 
Rashi’s  commentary.  Chapter  4  addresses  the  important 
question  of  “negotiating”  Christian  and  Jewish  authority 
in  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  chapter  in¬ 
cludes  a  fascinating  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Her¬ 
bert  engages  with  St.  Paul,  using  the  epistles  to  justify 
his  own  work  with  the  Hebrew  text,  but  also  sparring 
with  Paul  over  the  reading  of  the  letter.  Chapter  5  shifts 
the  conversation  from  the  Christian  study  of  Hebrew  to 
the  development  of  literal-historical  exegesis,  looking  to 
understand  Herbert’s  concept  of  “the  letter”  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  Rashi’s  peshat.  De  Visscher  also  explores 
Herbert’s  weaving  together  the  “literal”  and  the  “spiri¬ 
tual”  in  terms  of  Rashi’s  integration  of  peshat  and 
derash.  As  for  Herbert’s  hermeneutical  stance,  De 
Visscher  reaches  essentially  the  same  conclusions  as  did 
Goodwin:  “In  terms  of  Herbert’s  programme  of  literal 
exegesis  we  can  conclude  that  Hugh  of  St  Victor  pre¬ 
sides  over  its  theoretical  framework,  while  Rashi  fea¬ 
tures  as  practical  guide,  respected,  relied  upon,  yet 
never  entirely  trusted”  (p.  195).  A  brief  epilogue  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  Herbert  and  De  Visscher’s  study  in  the 
broader  context  of  medieval  Christian  Hebraism  and 
Christian-Jewish  relations. 

Although  Herbert  wrote  in  the  midst  of  anti-Jewish 
violence  and  expulsion,  we  know  virtually  nothing  about 
his  attitude  toward  the  Jews  of  his  own  day  and  time. 
Nevertheless,  De  Visscher  argues  for  a  general  tolerance 
toward  Jews  on  the  basis  of  his  scholarship,  claiming  not 
only  “an  undercurrent  of  genuine  respect  for  his  Jewish 
sources”  but  also  “tolerance  towards  Jews  in  general” 
(p.  193).  De  Visscher  is  perhaps  too  ready  to  defend 
Herbert  when  she  writes  that  he  “regularly  ventilates  his 
frustration  with  the  ‘litteratores  Hehreorum,’”  but  then 

t 

contends  that  the  anger  is  “directed  more  towards  the 
tendency  of  the  high  medieval  Jewish  literal  school  to 
avoid  messianic  interpretations  in  the  Psalms  than  to 
the  Jewish  people  or  Judaism  in  general”  (p.  190).  Can 
one  separate  those  things?  Surely  there  is  a  connection 
between  Jewish  rejection  of  a  messianic  reading  of  the 
Psalms  and  their  rejection  of  Christian  theology  and  as¬ 
similation  into  Christian  community.  There  is  a  fine  and 
difficult  line  that  Christian  Hebraists  faced  in  trying  to 
reconcile  their  appreciation  for  Jewish  learning  with 
Jewish  rejection  of  Christianity.  I  remain  dubious  about 
De  Visscher’s  claims  for  tolerance  of  actual  Jews  based 
on  Herbert’s  use  of  Jewish  learning,  especially  given  the 
ambiguity  of  tolerance  as  a  concept.  Goodwin  offers  an 
alternative  and,  to  my  mind,  more  nuanced  assessment. 

That  complaint  aside,  De  Visscher’s  careful  study  ex¬ 
pands  our  understanding  of  the  workings  of  medieval 


Christian  Hebraism  in  its  early  development.  It  will  be 
essential  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  Christian  He¬ 
braism,  providing  new  insight  into  the  mechanics  of  me¬ 
dieval  Christian  reading  of  Hebrew  Bible  and  rabbinic 
texts. 

Deeana  Copeland  Klepper 
Boston  University 


Fiona  Somerset.  Feeling  Like  Saints:  Lollard  Writings  af¬ 
ter  Wyclif.  Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  xiii,  315.  $65.00. 

Given  threats  to  livelihood,  liberty,  and  body,  what  drew 
late  medieval  English  women  and  men  to  lollardy  as  a 
way  of  life  after  1382,  when  John  Wyclif,  declared  a  her¬ 
etic  by  Pope  Gregory  IX  three  years  earlier,  was  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  Blackfriars  Council?  What  was  the  appeal 
of  a  movement  so  widely  diffused  across  England  and 
sustained  over  150  years? 

Lollard  studies,  inflected  for  centuries  by  confessional 
loyalties,  preoccupied  with  doctrinal  markers  set  by  her¬ 
esy  trials,  and  hobbled  by  worries  over  how  to  handle 
largely  anonymous  and  undated  sources,  has  finally 
reached  the  point  that  this  fundamental  question  can  be 
explored  by  one  of  its  most  inquisitive  and  tenacious 
scholars.  Fiona  Somerset,  working  in  the  wake  of  Ian 
Christopher  Levy’s  re-envisioning  of  Wyclif’s  writings 
about  salvation  and  biblical  authority,  now  argues  that 
lollard  writings  encouraged  readers  to  work  actively  to 
live  a  virtuous  life,  instead  of  thinking  their  actions  pre¬ 
destined,  and  to  adopt  multiple  modes  of  interpreting 
Scripture,  not  just  the  literal.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
emotions  has  become  entwined  with  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gion,  opening  the  way  for  her  to  examine  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  feeling  (hence  the  title)  lollard  readers  were 
encouraged  to  experience.  And  Somerset  has  devised  a 
plausible  way  of  drawing  on  a  wide  range  of  texts,  many 
considered  “orthodox”  or  generally  reformist  up  to  this 
point.  Working  from  a  core  of  writings  that  translate 
Wyclif  or  cite  him  heavily,  she  draws  in  others  with 
“strong  similarities,”  not  excluding  those  that  lack  doc¬ 
trines  identified  as  lollard  by  adversaries  (p.  6).  She 
seeks  to  discover  characteristic  lollard  ways  of  writing, 
reading,  and  living  well,  not  to  describe  a  sharply  de¬ 
fined  social  group  (hence  the  lower  case  “1”).  Not  every 
scholar  of  late  medieval  religious  texts  will  agree  with 
her  decisions  about  specific  sources,  but  her  extensive 
knowledge  of  vernacular  writing,  mainstream  as  well  as 
lollard,  and  her  editorial  experience  enable  her  to  make 
cogent  arguments  for  including  texts.  Thus  she  assem¬ 
bles  enough  of  a  corpus  to  ground  her  conclusions  suffi¬ 
ciently.  And  she  gives  readers  extended  quotations, 
mainly  from  unedited  writings  in  a  range  of  genres,  so 
that  they  can  assess  how  this  dynamic  and  collaborative 
literary  culture  worked  and  the  way  of  life  it  encouraged 
believers  to  practice.  (One  caveat:  she  glosses  quotations 
so  heavily  that  they  are  often  clotted  and  difficult  to 
read.  Why  gloss  words,  like  “nedy,”  that  readers  can 
sound  out  [p.  227]?) 
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With  this  focus  on  a  lollard  “normative  account  of  re¬ 
ligious  practice  as  an  ethics  of  everyday  life”  (p.  21)  that 
differs  at  times  from  mainstream  accounts,  Somerset 
pays  welcome  attention  to  pastoral  texts,  especially  in 
the  first  three  chapters:  sermons,  commentaries  on  the 
Decalogue  and  Pater  Noster,  dialogues,  treatises  on  pe¬ 
titionary  prayer  and  the  five  inward  wits,  forms  of  living, 
and  other  genres  of  moral  and  spiritual  instruction.  All 
of  them,  she  finds,  insist  that  “Christ’s  religion”  involves 
cultivating  a  will  disposed  properly  to  love  God  and  live 
lovingly  with  others  in  community.  What  does  she  con¬ 
sider  distinctly  lollard  in  this  pastoral  teaching?  “True 
men”  should  use  sacraments  as  a  means  of  seeking  for¬ 
giveness  or  communion  with  God  (not  worry  about  cor¬ 
rect  performance  of  them);  they  should  seek  to  develop 
an  informed  will  and  self-discernment;  they  should  tell 
the  truth,  in  a  charitable  way,  about  religious  abuses 
(rather  than  consent  through  silence);  they  should  seek 
to  fulfill  God’s  law  (avoiding  ecclesiastical  rules  that  dis¬ 
tract  or  even  hinder);  and  they  should  practice  prayer  as 
right  living,  not  mere  words.  As  a  student  of  Latin  pas- 
toralia,  I  find  most  of  these  emphases  in  pre-lollard 
texts,  but  they  do  form  a  constellation  in  the  lollard  writ¬ 
ings  as  well,  and  their  development  is  often  distinctive. 
On  sacramental  confession,  for  example,  lollard  writers 
play  down  priestly  absolution,  insisting  that  only  God 
forgives  sins  and  that  a  priest’s  helpfulness  depends  on 
whether  or  not  he  leads  a  good  life. 

In  her  last  four  chapters,  Somerset  examines  how  lol¬ 
lard  writers  made  this  way  of  life  compelling.  Hagio- 
graphical  narratives  trained  readers  in  how  to  “feel  like 
saints”  (p.  137),  imagining  how  biblical  and  lollard  mod¬ 
els  applied  to  their  own  lives  as  narratives  in  which  they 
underwent  salvific  suffering  for  speaking  the  truth. 
Extended  allegories  worked  to  shape  habits  of  “gostli” 
reading  of  the  vernacular  Bible  that  could  grasp  the 
highest  truths  and  reimagined  the  world,  especially  the 
institutional  church,  as  it  should  be.  All  lollard  writing 
thus  offered  readers  the  comfort  of  aspiring  to  live  with 
God  in  a  community  where  each  nurtured  the  other,  re¬ 
jecting  external  signs  of  religiosity  for  a  properly  dis¬ 
posed  soul. 

In  the  process  of  limning  this  lollard  imaginary  and 
lollard  reading  practices,  Somerset  often  reconsiders 
what  seemed  settled  in  scholarship,  much  as  J.  Patrick 
Hornbeck  II  does  in  his  rigorous  study  of  dissenters’ 
theological  beliefs,  What  Is  a  Lollard?:  Dissent  and  Belief 
in  Late  Medieval  England  (2010).  Just  because  they  in¬ 
sisted  that  only  God  can  forgive  sins,  lollards  did  not 
necessarily  refuse  priestly  absolution.  Affective  reading 
was  not  the  exclusive  province  of  culturally  conservative 
readers.  The  lollards’  well-known  hostility  to  stories  in 
sermons  should  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
shunned  saints’  lives. 

This  impressively  informed  and  fearless  study  clears 
the  way  for  examining  essential  dimensions  of  lollard 
texts  that  have  been  largely  ignored  by  scholarly  focus 
on  the  doctrinal  and  the  polemical:  moral  theology,  for 
example,  or  the  relation  of  pastoral  topoi  in  lollard  texts 
to  those  in  the  great  iceberg  of  mainstream  Latin 


pastoralia.  It  will  also  stimulate  more  discussion  about 
which  religious  communities  produced  and  used  late- 
fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  texts.  This  is  exactly 
what  Somerset  declares  she  intends,  along  with  making 
lollard  writing  available  and  interesting  to  scholars  of  re¬ 
ligious  history  and  English  history. 

Edwin  D.  Craun, 

Emeritus 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Sara  Ritchey.  Holy  Matter:  Changing  Perceptions  of  the 
Material  World  in  Late  Medieval  Christianity .  Ithaca, 
N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  235.  $55.00. 

Sara  Ritchey  explains  that  her  project  “began  as  a  sus¬ 
tained  meditation  on  a  specific,  pervasive  image  in  me¬ 
dieval  Christian  art  and  prayer — trees”  (p.  viii).  These 
trees,  pictures  of  plants  or  the  cross  in  manuscripts,  be¬ 
come  in  this  book  the  starting  point  for  an  imaginative 
twist  to  the  current  “materiality  turn”  in  medieval  stud¬ 
ies.  The  tree  as  leitmotif  appears  across  texts  and  well- 
selected  illustrations  of  genealogical  and  symbolic  trees. 
Moving  beyond  old-school  material  culture  and  its  focus 
on  objects,  Ritchey  explores  how  a  range  of  nuns, 
monks,  and  friars  responded  to  the  materiality  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  how  this  event 
recreated  the  world.  In  Ritchey’s  words:  “A  God  that 
entered  matter,  died  in  order  to  promise  the  salvation 
of  matter,  and  continually  reentered  matter  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  promise  was  a  God  that  could  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  matter,  in  holy  matter”  (p.  23). 

The  Minor  of  Virgins  (c.  1140)  and  the  writings  of  St. 
Hildegard  of  Bingen  (d.  1179),  St.  Clare  of  Assisi  (d. 
1253),  Ubertino  of  Casale  (d.  c.  1329),  and  Marguerite 
d’Oingt  (d.  1310)  provide  most  of  the  evidence  Ritchey 
uses  to  argue  how  the  Incarnation  recreated  the  world 
(not  “Nature,”  a  word  she  eschews).  This  recreation 
means  many  things  here,  but  basically  how  some  women 
and  a  few  men  understood  the  Incarnation  as  altering 
the  materiality  of  this  world  in  ways  enabling  adepts,  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  to  perceive  God  more  clearly  in 
his  creation.  “Recreation”  cascades  into  many  other 
“re”-words  to  explain  what  happened  to  the  world,  vari¬ 
ously  “refashioned,”  “reenacted,”  “restored,”  “recapitu¬ 
lated,”  or  “recalibrated.”  These  concepts  help  to  clarify 
Ritchey’s  ingenious  arguments,  though  “reborn”  or  “re¬ 
generation”  remains  the  most  common  alternative  to 
“recreation”  as  possible  consequences  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  and  ask  what 
exactly  was  incarnated,  and  to  what  end? 

This  inescapable  materiality  of  the  recreated  world 
leads  Ritchey  to  tie  together  themes  and  research  usu¬ 
ally  appearing  in  different  fields,  including  art,  music,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  history.  The  value  of  this  book  is  its 
interdisciplinarity  and  the  many  fresh  insights  on  medie¬ 
val  spiritualties  it  offers.  Hildegard’s  music  and  plays  re¬ 
enacted  the  Incarnation  and,  according  to  Ritchey, 
enabled  virgins,  in  a  sense,  to  reincarnate  God.  Clare’s 
meditations  on  Christ  as  spouse  meant  accepting  his 
poverty  as  a  good  wife  should.  The  spiritual  Franciscan 
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Ubertino’s  ecstatic  union  with  Christ  in  his  book  The 
Tree  of  the  Crucified  Life  of  Jesus  (1305)  made  the  tree 
that  is  a  cross  (and  vice  versa)  a  mystical  experience  of 
the  crucifixion  for  the  most  ardent  meditators.  The  Car¬ 
thusian  Marguerite  d’Oingt  meditated  on  Jesus  as 
mother  giving  birth  to  the  world  on  the  cross.  These 
writers,  as  well  as  the  later  Carthusian  Ludolph  of  Sax¬ 
ony  (d.  1378)  and  the  Dominican  Henry  Suso  (d.  1366) 
deployed  what  Ritchey  calls  “trained  meditative  eyes” 
prepared  to  see  in  the  natural  world  the  effects  of 
Christ’s  sufferings  (p.  162).  The  book  concludes  with  a 
look  at  materiality  in  the  architectural  wilderness  of  late 
medieval  Charterhouses,  especially  in  England  where 
some  have  been  excavated.  The  Carthusians  each  had 
enclosed  gardens  attached  to  their  eremitic  cells,  but 
they  were  more  likely  bits  of  private,  walled  wilderness 
(with  compost  heaps). 

A  major  finding  of  this  book  is  that  if  we  accompany 
some  medieval  people  on  their  spiritual  journeys  and 
think  seriously  about  prayer  and  meditation  as  historical 
sources,  as  they  affect  the  material  world  and  are  in 
turn  influenced  by  it,  we  can  follow  these  writers  as  they 
interact  with  the  natural  world.  Ritchey  has  entered  a 
contested  and  amply  studied  field  (“medieval  spiritual¬ 
ity”)  and  found  there  a  space  for  a  distinctive  voice  and 
fresh  insights.  This  is  a  medieval  history  book  in  the 
best  sense:  it  encompasses  northern  and  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  over  three  centuries  of  experience.  This  is  only 
possible  because  the  book  sticks  closely  to  its  theme,  the 
consequences  of  the  materiality  of  the  Incarnation. 
After  this  event,  the  women  and  men  Ritchey  studies 
were  in  a  kind  of  holding  pattern,  waiting  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  resurrection,  an  idea  Caroline  Walker  Bynum  has 
analyzed  for  ancient  and  medieval  Christianity.  Ritchey 
has  carefully  sifted  her  sources  and  knows  them,  and 
the  Bible,  very  well.  A  book  so  dependent  on  a  close 
reading  of  texts  might  have  explained  in  more  detail 
what  precisely  it  means  by  “recreation.”  In  the  context 
of  this  book,  “recreation”  means  that  the  world  can 
manifest  the  divine  and  hence  people  can  experience 
God  in  nature.  What  they  actually  learn  there  is  another 
matter.  Ritchey  tends  to  argue  by  analogy  (the  other 
“re”-words).  Analogies,  however,  are  simply  analogies, 
and  they  may  have  their  limits  in  elucidating  holy  mat¬ 
ters. 

Steven  A.  Epstein 

University  of  Kansas 

Allen  J.  Frantzen.  Food ,  Eating  and  Identity  in  Early 
Medieval  England.  (Anglo-Saxon  Studies,  no.  22.)  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.:  Boydell  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  290.  $90.00. 

Paradoxically,  to  open  by  stating  what  this  book  is  not 
about  helps  bring  into  sharper  focus  what  it  is  about.  It 
is  not  about  the  foods  grown  and  eaten  by  the  people  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England.  Rather,  drawing  upon  the  im¬ 
pressive  body  of  textual  evidence,  yoked  to  the  related 
evidence  from  a  number  of  successful  archaeological 
projects,  Allen  J.  Frantzen  explores  the  vast  network  of 
people  involved,  at  some  level  or  other,  in  what  we 


might  call  the  “food  chain.”  This  chain  not  only  pertains 
to  the  growing,  preparing,  and  eating  of  foodstuffs  (and 
drinks)  of  many  sorts,  but  it  also  looks  in  detail  at  what 
we  might  think  of  as  the  food  industry,  covering  the 
manufacture  of  the  objects  needed  for  the  conveying, 
storing,  cooking,  and  eating  of  those  foods.  In  fact, 
Frantzen  is  much  more  concerned  with  process  than 
with  actual  food  items:  “food  words”  rather  than  items 
on  the  table.  Frantzen  also  delves  deeply  into  the  ways 
in  which  the  many  aspects  or  segments  of  the  food 
chain — from  the  familiar  and  oft-taught  banqueting 
scenes  in  Beowulf  to  the  counting  of  fish  bones  in  ar¬ 
chaeological  digs  at  York — bespeak  the  identity  of  those 
involved,  whether  by  compiling  the  data  from  counting 
the  many  different  words  used  for  a  particular  foodstuff 
or  process,  or  by  speculating  about  pottery  fragments 
unearthed  from  the  site  of  a  never-wealthy  village  far 
off  the  main  track  of  commerce  and  pilgrimage.  Frant¬ 
zen  works  to  link  the  many  strata  of  the  population — 
mostly  male,  of  course,  but  some  female — that  had  a 
role  in  the  important  bodily  and  social  activity  of  eating 
and  drinking.  His  effort  to  match  word  and  object — or 
to  show  how  they  differ  in  the  picture  they  present — 
gives  us  a  holistic  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  that 
no  single  extant  source  can  offer. 

Throughout  the  book,  Frantzen  focuses  in  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  “between  literary  history  and  the  material  re¬ 
cord  of  the  early  Middle  Ages”  (p.  ix).  The  case  studies 
in  which  his  method  is  put  to  the  test  center  on  some 
material  objects — food  objects — that  offer  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  their  presence  in  glosses  and  texts  (as  words)  and 
their  physical  reality  (as  reconstructed,  mainly  by  ar¬ 
chaeology).  In  this  mix-and-match  of  text  and  object,  we 
look  at  such  food-related  items  as  quernstones,  hand- 
and  water-mills,  pots,  and  other  iron  and  wooden  ob¬ 
jects,  also  with  some  reflections  on  how  food  figured, 
whether  by  use  or  by  denial,  in  the  church’s  elaborate 
hierarchy  of  penitential  dictates.  At  the  end,  Frantzen 
offers  a  refutation  of  the  accepted  idea  of  fish  being  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  lesser  meat  for  Friday  and  fast  day  con¬ 
sumption.  The  material  objects  chosen  all  touch  on  the 
issue  of  identity,  whether  that  of  the  object’s  maker,  of 
those  who  transported  it,  of  food  officers  like  reeves  and 
chefs,  or,  toward  the  end  of  the  chain,  of  those  who 
served,  ate,  and  drank.  Nor  was  identity  fixed  and  un¬ 
changing  as  we  follow  the  steps  of  “identity-generating” 
activity  (p.  27).  It  could  alter  with  one’s  function  or  role, 
over  time,  and  with  status.  Did  a  newer  and  more  func¬ 
tional  style  of  pottery  invariably  replace  an  older  model 
that  bespoke  and  helped  preserve  the  traditions  of  its 
(conservative)  users?  To  what  extent  did  life  in  an  active 
trading  center  argue  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
style  of  spoon  or  fish  hook  or  quern  (for  the  laborious 
but  necessary  grinding  of  grain  into  flour)?  Did  the 
“evolution”  from  exchange  to  trade  alter  the  world  view 
of  those  involved  in  the  transition?  Was  the  concept  of 
purity  in  the  foodstuff  itself,  or  in  the  kitchen  or  at  the 
table,  the  same  for  all,  or  was  the  distinction  between 
clerical  and  lay,  or  between  exalted  social  class  and 
down-to-earth  commoner,  one  that  mattered? 
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This  book  brings  a  very  different  perspective  to  the 
basic  socioeconomic  and  biological  importance  of  food 
and  eating,  though  its  extensive  and  generous  bibliogra¬ 
phy  steers  us  to  much  recent  literature  on  material  cul¬ 
ture.  One  difficulty  for  the  reader  is  that  the 
archaeological  work  on  which  much  of  Frantzen’s  case 
for  materiality  rests  is  in  dispute,  depending  on  the  rich¬ 
ness  (or  poverty)  of  a  given  dig  and  the  explanatory  bias 
of  those  who  reported  the  finds.  Frantzen  sets  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  against  each  other  but  often  shies 
away  from  giving  us  a  concise  statement  of  where  he 
stands.  The  pitting  of  archaeologist  against  archaeologist 
might  have  been  clarified  a  bit  more.  Frantzen’s  basic 
argument  about  identity  and  the  food  industry  tends  to 
be  repeated  more  often,  perhaps,  than  it  need  be. 
Nevertheless,  this  book  offers  a  bold  perspective  on 
what  was  medieval  society’s  major  industry  and  perhaps 
its  major  concern,  and  it  stands  as  a  valuable  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  numerous  recent  studies  of  what  went  from 
field  to  table  (and  in  what).  Its  foundation  upon  an  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  approach  to  the  life  and  mores  in  the 
world  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  offers  a  challenge  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  accept  and  integrate  into  their  work.  It  will 
stand  as  an  important  contribution,  a  mix  of  revisionism 
and  of  exploration.  Material  objects  and  the  words  that 
describe  them  present  a  complex  minuet,  one  guided  by 
the  linguistic  and  material  choreography  of  a  distant 
millennium.  This  book  is  a  bold  effort  to  clarify  the  net¬ 
work  of  supply  and  demand  and  of  word  and  speech, 
and  to  set  them  against  the  backdrop  of  identity.  It 
makes  an  arresting  contribution  to  an  important  topic. 

Joel  T.  Rosenthal, 

Emeritus 

Stony  Brook  University 

Mark  Bailey.  The  Decline  of  Serfdom  in  Late  Medieval 
England:  From  Bondage  to  Freedom.  Rochester,  N.Y.: 
Boydell  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  373.  $99.00. 

Serfdom  last  topped  the  historical  agenda  in  the  early 
1980s,  when  the  Marxist-inspired  “Brenner  Debate”  was 
at  its  most  heated  and  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  1381 
Peasants’  Revolt  prompted  a  flurry  of  publications  on 
the  subject.  Since  then,  as  empirical  knowledge  about 
servile  status,  villein  tenures,  and  feudal  lordship  has 
steadily  accumulated,  and  as  historians  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  capacity  of  custom  to  curb  this  triad  of  insti¬ 
tutions’  more  oppressive  features,  Marxist  analyses  have 
fallen  out  of  favor  and  the  decline  of  serfdom  has  lost 
its  former  prominence  in  accounts  of  the  emergence  of 
agrarian  capitalism.  Mark  Bailey’s  The  Decline  of  Serf¬ 
dom  in  Late  Medieval  England:  From  Bondage  to  Free¬ 
dom  makes  a  valiant  bid  to  reverse  this  historiographic 
trend  and  reinstate  serfdom’s  demise  as  a  key  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  country’s  progress  toward  a  more  efficient 
and  productive  agricultural  sector,  allowing  the  engross¬ 
ing  of  land  into  substantial  market-orientated  farms,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  proletarianization  of  agricultural 
labor,  on  the  other.  Few  would  contest  the  historical  im¬ 
portance  of  these  twin  developments;  instead,  it  is  the 


timing  and  causes  of  serfdom’s  decline,  and  the  extent 
to  which  lords  resisted  and  attempted  to  counter  it,  that 
are  disputed.  Bailey  has  much  to  say  about  all  three  is¬ 
sues  based  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  existing  secondary  literature  combined  with  fresh 
archival  investigation  of  38  manors  located  in  East  An¬ 
glia  and  the  southeast  Midlands.  In  a  subject  prone  to 
sensationalism  and  theoretical  constructs,  he  sets  out 
the  historical  evidence  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it  with  great  clarity  and  is  concerned  at  all  times 
with  norms  rather  than  exceptions. 

Bailey  takes  up  the  story  of  serfdom  from  the  middle 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century  when  it  was  already  a 
centuries-old  institution  and  well  past  its  prime  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  seigniorial  coercion  and  exploitation.  The 
more  enterprising  lords  were  commuting  labor  services 
and  substituting  them  with  hired  workers,  doing  what 
they  could  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tenanted  land  held 
for  fixed  customary  rents,  turning  a  blind  eye  to  out-mi¬ 
gration  provided  that  their  tenancies  were  filled,  and 
sanctioning  and  profiting  from  an  active  market  in  cus¬ 
tomary  land.  For  Bailey,  therefore,  what  converted  rela¬ 
tive  decline  into  absolute  decline  was  the  replacement 
of  customary  villein  tenures  with  either  leasehold  or  var¬ 
ious  types  of  copyhold  tenure,  the  divorce  of  personal 
status  (serfdom)  from  land  tenure  (villeinage),  full  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  week  works,  which  were  the  most  de¬ 
meaning  forms  of  servile  rent,  and  abolition  of  the 
various  status-dependent  servile  incidents  (heriot,  mer- 
chet,  childwite,  chevage,  and  suits  of  court  and  mill) 
that  differentiated  a  serf  from  a  free  man.  He  also 
attaches  importance  to  changes  in  the  terminology  used 
to  describe  tenants  and  their  land,  since  the  language  of 
villeinage  was  used  to  stigmatize  serfs,  and  to  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  overt  discrimination  against  serfs  or  active  con¬ 
flict  between  lords  and  their  serfs.  The  better  to  chart 
serfdom’s  decline,  Bailey  defines  it  as  the  tenure  of  vil¬ 
lein  land  by  a  tenant  obliged  to  render  servile  customs, 
services,  and  dues  to  their  lord,  whose  condition  was 
consequently  regarded  as  inferior  and  subordinate.  His 
considered  and  critical  evaluation  of  these  component 
aspects  of  serfdom  is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  of 
the  book. 

Marxist  historians  characterize  the  decline  of  serfdom 
as  the  outcome  of  class  conflict,  which  in  England  left 
tenants  in  control  of  their  labor  and  landlords  in  control 
of  much  of  the  land.  Bailey  is  alert  to  this  explanation, 
but  finds  few  overt  cases  of  direct  conflicts  between 
lords  and  serfs  or  of  attempts  by  lords  to  reimpose  serf¬ 
dom  in  response  to  the  conditions  of  increasing  acute  la¬ 
bor  scarcity  that  followed  the  Black  Death.  Rather, 
passive  resistance  was  the  norm,  as  villein  tenants  aban¬ 
doned  their  ancestral  manors  and  sought  out  holdings 
elsewhere,  available  on  terms  untainted  by  servility. 
Thus,  Bailey  sees  the  decline  of  serfdom  as  the  outcome 
of  an  extended  process  of  negotiation  in  an  era  of 
plunging  land  values,  as  lords  endeavored  to  retain  es¬ 
tablished  tenants  and  recruit  others  to  occupy  holdings 
left  vacant  by  the  Black  Death  and  its  subsequent  visita¬ 
tions.  Significantly,  where  most  previous  writers  have 
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dated  onset  of  this  process  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  he  re-dates  it  to  the  immediate  af¬ 
termath  of  the  Black  Death,  when  daily  real  wage  rates 
were  soaring  and  many  lords  were  first  confronted  by  an 
excess  of  holdings  and  deficit  of  tenants.  Bailey’s  system¬ 
atic  trawl  of  a  substantial  body  of  original  manorial  re¬ 
cords  is  fundamental  to  this  re-specification  of  the 
chronology  of  decline,  which,  in  turn,  has  important  im¬ 
plications  for  how  it  is  explained.  It  is  here  that  the 
book’s  analysis  could  have  been  sharper. 

In  an  otherwise  scrupulously  researched  volume,  The 
Decline  of  Serfdom  in  Late  Medieval  England  omits  any 
consideration  of  the  well-known  theoretical  views  of 
Evsey  D.  Domar  (“The  Causes  of  Slavery  or  Serfdom: 
A  Hypothesis,”  Journal  of  Economic  History  30,  no.  1 
[1970]:  18-32)  respecting  the  rise  and  decline  of  serf¬ 
dom,  as  elaborated  and  re-specified  by  Douglass  C. 
North  and  Robert  Paul  Thomas  (“The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Manorial  System:  A  Theoretical  Model,”  Journal  of 
Economic  History  31,  no.  4  [1971]:  777-803).  For  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  was  the  inability  of  lords  to  coordinate  their  resis¬ 
tance  to  lower  rents,  more  liberal  tenures,  and  the  out¬ 
migration  of  serfs  in  the  wake  of  the  dramatic  post- 
Black  Death  shift  in  the  land/labor  ratio  that  rendered 
the  decline  of  serfdom  inevitable.  There  could  be  no 
reimposition  of  serfdom  because  the  fragmentation  of 
lordship  imposed  centuries  earlier  by  William  I,  and 
reinforced  by  two-and-a-half  centuries  of  repeated  sub¬ 
infeudation  and  subdivision,  was  too  great.  Instead  of 
closing  ranks,  the  sudden  scarcity  of  tenants  gave  lords  a 
powerful  incentive  to  poach  those  of  their  peers  and 
neighbors.  Out  of  a  pressing  need  to  persuade  estab¬ 
lished  tenants  to  stay  and  tempt  newcomers  to  take  up 
land,  servile  constraints  were  relaxed,  rents  lowered,  and 
tenures  redefined.  Bailey’s  explanation  would  have  ben¬ 
efited  from  a  more  explicit  examination  of  this  inter-sei¬ 
gniorial  competition  for  tenants  coupled  with  a  more 
critical  assessment  of  the  net  turnover  of  tenants  that  it 
generated.  Reference  to  the  views  of  Domar  and  of 
North  and  Thomas  would  have  added  analytical  rigor  to 
an  otherwise  wholly  admirable  book  and  helped  Bailey 
more  fully  achieve  his  objective  of  advancing  debate 
about  English  serfdom  far  beyond  the  terms  defined 
four  decades  ago  by  Robert  Brenner. 

Bruce  M.  S.  Campbell 

The  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast 

Brendan  Smith.  Crisis  and  Survival  in  Late  Medieval  Ire¬ 
land:  The  English  of  Louth  and  their  Neighbours,  1330- 
1450.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2013.  Pp. 
xvii,  260.  $125.00. 

Brendan  Smith’s  central  tenet  in  this  book  is  that  the 
English  in  Ireland  were  part  of  a  larger  English  world. 
In  doing  so,  he  acknowledges  an  intellectual  debt  to  the 
pioneering  work  of  Robin  Frame,  whose  work  empha¬ 
sized  that  Englishness  did  not  end  at  the  frontiers  of 
England.  What  distinguishes  Smith’s  work,  though,  are 
his  chosen  methods.  Smith  focuses  on  the  English  of 
Louth,  a  region  in  Ireland  possessing  both  a  coast  and  a 


deeper  hinterland.  Louth,  through  its  ports,  was  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  medieval  English  maritime  empire,  in 
contrast  to  towns  such  as  Ardee  and  Kells,  which  were 
located  in  the  marches  and  exposed  to  the  great  Irish 
princely  families  of  south  Ulster. 

While  Smith’s  approach  is  avowedly  regional,  his  is 
also  a  study  of  English  nobility,  drawing  upon  the  earlier 
work  of  K.  B.  McFarlane  and  Robert  Rees  Davies. 
Smith  advocates  that  the  history  of  medieval  Ireland  is 
very  different  when  viewed  through  the  prism  of  a  re¬ 
gional  case  study,  challenging  old  interpretations.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  Smith,  the  surviving  medieval  source  material 
relating  to  the  English  of  Louth  is  relatively  plentiful  in 
comparison  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  although  Smith 
freely  admits  that  there  are  gaps  in  comparison  to  those 
available  for  the  counties  of  England.  Even  so,  he  mar¬ 
shals  the  evidence  with  skill  to  set  forth  a  convincing 
case  for  the  Englishness  of  the  Louth  colony,  drawing 
upon  family  deeds  and  charters  relating  to  land  and 
marriage,  church  records  detailing  Louth’s  holdings,  as 
well  as  the  surviving  revenue  records  and  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  the  colony.  In  turn,  he  blends  this  mix 
with  Irish  annalistic  sources,  depicting  the  settlers  at  war 
with  the  Irish. 

Smith  is  particularly  good  at  drawing  out  the  web  of 
aristocratic  and  royal  connections  that  bound  the  En¬ 
glish  of  Louth  to  the  wider  English  world.  Indeed,  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  devoted  to  the  tribulations  of  the  two 
major  English  magnate  families  in  Louth  who  offered 
leadership  and  lordship  as  well  as  patronage  to  an  em¬ 
battled  settler  community.  These  families  of  Verdon 
(who  originated  in  Staffordshire)  and  Mortimer  (the 
earls  of  Ulster  and  lords  of  Trim  and  Connacht)  are 
shown  to  be  prime  exponents  of  transmarine  lordship 
through  their  possession  of  estates  on  either  side  of  the 
Irish  Sea.  Fealty  to  the  English  Crown  was  also  a  power¬ 
ful  link  between  the  English  of  Louth  and  the  English 
world.  Robert  Clinton  of  Louth  fought  for  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  Battle  of  Poiters  in  1356,  while  Richard 
II’s  sojourn  in  Drogheda  during  1395  demonstrates  how 
it  could  be  an  integral  part  of  the  English  world. 

Smith  argues  that  Louth  was  one  of  late  medieval  Ire¬ 
land’s  most  urbanized  regions,  pointing  to  the  towns  of 
Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Ardee,  and  Drogheda  as  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  English.  Indeed,  this  urban  character  helps 
Smith  draw  out  the  distinct  identity  of  the  colony  from 
the  predominately  rural  Irish  lordships  of  south  Ulster. 
He  argues  strongly  that  the  towns  of  medieval  Louth 
formed  a  bridge  to  the  wider  world,  depicting  Dro¬ 
gheda,  for  example,  as  a  fully  functioning  cog  in  En¬ 
gland’s  first  maritime  empire  through  its  location  on  the 
edge  of  that  empire’s  busiest  expanse  of  water.  How¬ 
ever,  trade  could  also  bring  disaster,  as  plague  devas¬ 
tated  Drogheda  in  late  summer  1348. 

This  is  also  a  study  of  the  local  English  elite  and  how 
it  preserved  its  estates  and  rights  from  threats  ranging 
from  their  neighbors  to  the  Irish  and  Crown  officials. 
Smith  emphasizes  throughout  how  these  families  de¬ 
fined  their  status  through  landowning.  Moreover,  these 
related  families  often  held  the  highest  positions  within 
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local  government,  and  Smith  provides  examples  of  set¬ 
tler  families  over  generations  holding  the  office  of  sheriff 
or  sitting  as  justices  at  assize  time.  Indeed,  a  summons 
to  attend  Parliament  was  a  distinct  mark  of  prestige. 

In  contrast,  the  harsh  character  of  the  march  molded 
the  views  of  the  English  of  Louth  on  how  they  should 
be  governed,  leading  to  a  strained  relationship  with  the 
English  Crown.  As  Smith  perceptively  points  out,  the 
English  of  Louth  by  the  fifteenth  century  believed  they 
had  demonstrated  their  fealty  over  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  Their  reaction  to  Lionel  of  Clarence’s  attempts  to 
bestow  offices  on  his  clients  in  1361  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  did  not  sit  easily  with  settlers  who  had  accumulated 
increased  rights  and  privileges.  William  of  Windsor’s 
tenure  as  the  chief  governor  between  1369  and  1376 
also  saw  bitter  tensions  arise  between  the  king’s  officers 
and  the  English  of  Louth  over  the  perennial  question  of 
how  to  pay  for  the  defense  of  the  colony. 

Smith  also  highlights  that  English  identity  in  Louth 
developed  in  tandem  with  how  the  colonists  viewed  the 
Irish  among  them.  In  March  1356,  Archbishop  Richard 
FitzRalph  attacked  the  townspeople  of  Drogheda  for 
their  attitudes  toward  the  Irish  of  the  town.  Very  often, 
colonists  accused  each  other  of  having  Irish  blood  so  as 
to  appropriate  each  other’s  property.  Clearly,  Irishmen 
felt  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  leading  many  to  pay 
for  a  charter  of  English  liberty.  Matters  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  for  the  colonists  when  they  confronted  the  Irish 
kings,  but  over  time  the  Irish  of  south  Ulster  came  to 
view  the  English  colony  in  Louth  as  a  form  of  tributary 
state  whereby  the  settlers  would  render  them  black  rents 
in  return  for  relative  peace. 

In  conclusion,  Brendan  Smith  has  made  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  English  communities  in  medie¬ 
val  Ireland,  illustrating  the  resilience  of  their  identity 
despite  the  challenges  that  faced  them  on  the  march  or 
in  the  council  chamber. 

Emmett  O’Byrne 

Institute  of  Technology,  Carlow 


Susan  Alice  McDonough.  Witnesses,  Neighbors,  and 
Community  in  Late  Medieval  Marseille.  (The  New  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.)  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2013.  Pp.  xv, 
234.  $90.00. 

Court  records  have  long  been  an  important  source  for 
historians,  but  the  way  we  have  approached  them  has 
changed  significantly  over  the  past  several  decades. 
Influenced  by  developments  in  cultural  history  and  criti¬ 
cal  theory,  historians  are  now  likely  to  read  such  records 
as  narratives  that  litigants  purposefully  constructed  to 
tell  a  story  that  is  as  much  about  themselves  as  about 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Susan  Alice  McDonough’s  study  of 
litigation  in  late  medieval  Marseille  is  situated  firmly 
in  this  interpretive  school,  but  differs  in  that  she  trains 
her  focus  specifically  on  the  witnesses  rather  than  the 
litigants.  She  asks  how  their  testimony  might  have  artic¬ 
ulated  “vernacular  expectations”  for  family,  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  city,  and  argues  that  litigation  records  show 


us  how  ordinary  people  formed  and  broadcast  their  own 
ideas  about  how  their  communities  should  be  run. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  McDonough’s  book  establish 
the  frameworks  in  which  her  cases  took  place.  In  chap¬ 
ter  1,  we  encounter  Marseille  in  a  time  of  troubles:  a 
schism  in  the  papacy,  challenges  to  Angevin  hegemony, 
and  the  Hundred  Years’  War  all  conspired  to  push  this 
port  city  into  an  era  of  political  and  economic  decline. 
At  the  same  time — likely  in  response  to  these  crises — 
the  city  was  experiencing  a  surge  in  moral  reform  move¬ 
ments  as  mendicant  preachers  encouraged  citizens  and 
council  to  regulate  various  societal  ills.  Chapter  2  turns 
to  the  legal  framework  within  which  witnesses  offered 
their  testimony.  McDonough  describes  in  detail  both 
the  court  system  of  medieval  Marseille  in  particular  and 
the  ways  in  which  witnesses  were  constrained  by  medie¬ 
val  procedure  in  general,  including  legal  procedure  that 
structured  witness  testimony  as  point-by-point  responses 
to  litigants’  allegations,  and  translation  issues  between 
Latinate  notaries  and  vernacular  testimony.  It  is  here 
that  McDonough  sets  up  the  core  argument  of  her 
book:  that  witness  testimony  shows  how  community 
members  attempted  to  define  standards  for  acceptable 
behavior  at  the  community  level  in  a  way  that  at  times 
put  them  at  odds  with  the  narrative  the  litigant  was  try¬ 
ing  to  establish,  or  even  with  the  standards  enshrined  in 
law. 

The  book’s  remaining  chapters  show  how  this  contest 
for  authority  played  out  in  three  arenas:  family,  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  city.  Chapter  3  treats  family  disputes  over 
compensation  for  care  of  the  infirm  (what  McDonough 
refers  to  as  the  “economy  of  care”)  to  show  how  the 
specifics  in  witness  narratives  were  essential  to  backing 
up  the  litigants’  claims  of  “good  care.”  Yet  this  chapter 
also  gives  us  a  first  peek  at  the  activist  witness  with  his 
or  her  own  story  to  tell:  “As  tightly  rehearsed  a  perfor¬ 
mance  as  litigants  gave  the  judge,  they  could  not  always 
plan  for  an  improvisational  line  thrown  out  by  a  witness 
who  brought  their  own  concerns  to  their  testimony” 
(p.  95).  Chapter  4  uses  the  case  of  a  (possibly)  mentally 
ill  woman  to  show  how  witnesses  offered  their  own  defi¬ 
nitions  of  neighborhood  order/disorder  that  substantially 
contradicted  those  of  the  state’s  own  ex  officio  prosecu¬ 
tors.  In  her  final  chapter,  McDonough  discusses  how 
this  witness/community/state  dynamic  functioned  in  the 
wake  of  the  1423  Aragonese  invasion  and  three-day 
sack  of  the  city,  when  the  disorder  that  people  were 
concerned  with  came  as  much  from  their  neighbors  as 
from  the  Aragonese.  Although  the  judicial  machinery 
existed  to  restore  order  in  the  face  of  looting  and  vio¬ 
lence,  neighbors  found  themselves  stepping  in  to  define 
and  regulate  the  disorder  they  saw,  a  tricky  business, 
since  their  actions  could  be  read  as  criticism  of  royal  of¬ 
ficials’  ability  to  restore  order  to  the  city. 

One  of  this  book’s  most  important  contributions  to 
the  ongoing  conversation  about  truth  and  representation 
in  the  reading  of  medieval  courtroom  texts  lies 
in  McDonough’s  argument  about  the  power  of  witnesses 
to  define  actionable  abstractions.  These  courtroom 
battles  for  authority  to  define,  as  presented  in 
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McDonough’s  chapters,  come  through  collectively  as  an 
uneasy  but  necessary  collaboration  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  Roman  law-based  system  that  worked  from  ab¬ 
stract  concepts  to  specific  cases,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
more  nominalist  positioning  of  witnesses  in  whose  hands 
rested  the  power  to  add  meaning  to  concepts  like  “filial 
devotion”  or  “madness”  that  were  key  to  litigant  or  state 
narratives.  This  argument  allows  us  to  see  another  area 
where  the  seemingly  top-down,  later-medieval  legal  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  continent  was  perhaps  more  participatory 
than  might  be  assumed.  This  ability  to  define  was  espe¬ 
cially  important  when  it  came  to  determining  what  con¬ 
stituted  “disorder”  versus  good  governance,  whether  at 
the  personal,  neighborhood,  or  community  level.  Here, 
too,  McDonough  argues  for  an  important  role  for  com¬ 
munity  members  in  defining  and  policing  the  boundaries 
of  behavior,  hinting  at  how  this  imperative  to  combat 
neighborhood  disorder  could  place  witnesses  in  conflict 
not  just  with  litigants  or  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
city’s  authorities,  who  may  have  read  local  actions  as  im¬ 
plicit  criticism  of  their  own  authority. 

This  symbolic  conflict  between  lay  and  state  authority 
is  less  extensively  explored  territory  in  the  larger  field  of 
testimony  as  narrative.  Readers  might  therefore  have 
welcome  more  detailed  analysis  of  it,  especially  in 
McDonough’s  fifth  chapter,  in  which  the  opening  focus 
on  witness  testimony  and  public  order  in  a  city-wide 
context  at  times  fades  into  the  background.  There  are 
also  a  few  places  where  copy-editing  errors  sneak  in,  al¬ 
though  this  is  as  much  a  press  issue  as  an  authorial  one. 
Despite  these  minor  criticisms,  however,  this  book  con¬ 
stitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ongoing  discus¬ 
sions  of  both  courtroom  and  neighborhood  dynamics  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  and 
productive  line  of  conversation  within  that  larger  de¬ 
bate. 

Marie  A.  Kelleher 

California  State  University,  Long  Beach 


Linda  Safran.  The  Medieval  Salento:  Art  and  Identity  in 
Southern  Italy.  (The  Middle  Ages  Series.)  Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2014.  Pp.  469.  $95.00. 

Linda  Safran’s  book  explores  the  visual  and  material 
culture  of  the  area  of  the  Salento,  in  the  heel  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  “boot,”  between  the  ninth  and  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  The  evidence  that  Safran  has  amassed  is 
extraordinarily  rich  and  wide-ranging.  Following  on 
from  the  interpretative  chapters,  about  100  pages  are 
given  over  to  a  database  of  “Sites  in  the  Salento  with 
Texts  and  Images  Informative  about  Identity.”  This  in¬ 
formation  enables  Safran  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of 
Salento,  their  names  and  those  of  the  places  in  which 
they  lived,  their  languages,  their  appearance,  their  status 
within  society,  their  life  cycle,  their  beliefs  and  rituals, 
and  their  communal  and  home  experiences.  For  the 
later  chapters,  the  information  compiled  in  the  database 
is  supplemented  by  other  “folkloric,  ethnographic,  [and] 
legal”  evidence  (p.  118). 


As  noted  in  the  introduction,  none  of  the  main  terms 
in  the  title  are  “straightforward”  (p.  1).  Safran  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  include  texts  in  the  form  of  inscriptions  under  the 
heading  of  “art.”  She  contends  that,  in  addition  to  build¬ 
ings,  wall  paintings,  and  relief  sculpture,  inscriptions 
(for  example,  those  on  grave  markers),  also  form  part  of 
visual  communication.  “Identity”  is  also  potentially 
problematic  both  because  of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
theorized  as  something  imposed  from  the  outside  and/ 
or  as  something  that  forms  internally  in  response  to  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures,  and  because  of  the  evidence  available 
for  assessing  identity  through  visual  and  material  cul¬ 
ture.  As  a  region,  the  Salento  was  subject  to  significant 
changes  under,  successively,  Byzantine,  Norman,  Swa¬ 
bian,  and  Angevin  rule.  The  complexities  of  a  society  us¬ 
ing  a  number  of  different  languages  and  dialects,  some 
of  which  were  mostly  spoken  until  near  the  end  of  the 
period  covered  in  the  book,  are  dealt  with  in  an  insight¬ 
ful  manner. 

Safran  considers  personal  and  place-names  in  the  first 
chapter.  In  order  to  explore  Jewish  names  after  the 
tenth  century,  when  there  are  no  more  examples  used  in 
funerary  inscriptions,  Safran  widens  her  sources  to  in¬ 
clude  some  literary  materials  and  evidence  from  outside 
the  Salento.  Christian  names,  for  which  there  is  more 
evidence,  demonstrate  a  range  of  origins:  Greek,  Latin, 
Armenian,  and  Germanic.  In  the  chapter  on  languages, 
Safran  considers  the  languages  used,  their  geographical 
distribution,  bilingualism,  literacy,  and  linguistic  identi¬ 
ties.  Because  of  the  need  to  function  in  a  community 
outside  that  of  their  religion,  Safran  suggests,  Jews  were 
often  bilingual,  something  which  is  not  so  pronounced 
for  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  speakers. 

In  considering  appearances,  Safran  looks  at  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  tombs,  including  skeletons  and  grave 
goods,  painted  representations  of  individuals,  and  details 
in  religious  imagery.  She  also  considers  sumptuary  legis¬ 
lation,  collections  of  proverbs,  and  other  written  evi¬ 
dence  such  as  treatises  and  clerical  writing.  Safran’s 
ability  to  deal  sensitively  with  such  a  wide  range  of  evi¬ 
dence,  noting  the  lacunae  in  some  and  the  bias  of 
others,  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  this  book  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Status,  for  example,  is  explored  through  written 
evidence  about  titles  and  professions,  painted  and 
carved  heraldic  devices,  tomb  monuments  and  grave  ob¬ 
jects,  and  what  they  can  tell  us  about  how  gender,  age, 
religion,  wealth,  and  community  affiliation  helped  to 
place  people  in  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 

The  second  half  the  of  the  book  deals  with  ritual  in 
relation  to  life  cycle,  worship,  and  the  community. 
Safran  points  out  the  differences  in  baptismal  practices 
between  Roman  and  Orthodox  Christians  and  considers 
post-partum  purification  rites  in  the  Christian  and  Jew¬ 
ish  communities.  Practices  relating  to  education,  mar¬ 
riage,  and  death  are  also  considered  in  the  various 
religious  communities.  Although  these  rituals  are  di¬ 
vided  into  chapters  on  life  cycle,  worship,  and  home  and 
community;  the  ubiquity  of  religion  in  the  daily  life  of 
all  communities  makes  these  divisions  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary. 
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It  is  in  the  final  chapter  Safran  brings  together  her 
findings  in  order  to  give  lengthy  consideration  to  shifting 
identities  in  the  Salento  between  the  ninth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Such  identities  rested  on  religious  affiliation, 
geographical  origin,  and  familial  connections.  She  rightly 
stresses  that  identity  is  chosen  as  much  as  given  and  that 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  formed  are  extremely  com¬ 
plex.  The  Salento  was  an  area  in  which  identity  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  negotiation  due  to  its  diverse  population 
and  the  influence  of  changing  ruling  dynasties.  Safran 
opts  for  labeling  culture  and  art  in  the  region  through  “a 
regional  noun  or  adjective:  Salento  or  Salentine.”  Such 
nomenclature  does  not  deny  the  multiplicity  of  experi¬ 
ences  of  identity  in  the  area  but  acknowledges  that  “[t]he 
varied  medieval  visual  culture  of  the  region  has  more  in 
common  with  intraregional  works  than  with  external 
ones”  (p.  236).  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  major  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Safran’s  work  that  she  is  able  to  show  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  Salentine  identity  over  nearly  seven  centuries 
using  such  an  impressive  range  of  evidence.  As  she  notes 
at  the  very  end  of  her  book,  “the  finest  mosaics  are 
made  of  very  small  tesserae”  (p.  238).  Safran’s  tesserae 
are  small,  but  the  way  in  which  she  has  assembled  them 
casts  new  light  upon  a  fascinating  geographical  area. 

Cordelia  Warr 

University  of  Manchester 

Robert  Garland.  Wandering  Greeks:  The  Ancient  Greek 
Diaspora  from  the  Age  of  Homer  to  the  Death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Pre¬ 
ss,  2014.  Pp.  xxi,  319.  $35.00. 

The  subject  of  Greek  migration  throughout  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  one  that  has  received  considerable  attention  in 
recent  years,  but  much  of  this  has  focused  on  the  debate 
about  colonization  and  the  validity  of  this  as  a  model 
for  the  development  of  Greek  settlements  outside 
Greece  and  the  Aegean.  This  volume,  in  contrast,  takes 
a  wider  approach,  examining  the  many  different  types  of 
migration  found  in  the  ancient  world.  It  adopts  some  of 
the  methods  from  the  field  of  migration  studies,  identi¬ 
fying  a  wide  range  of  different  forms  of  migration  and 
examining  the  experiences  of  both  the  migrants  and 
their  hosts.  It  contains  chapters  on  asylum-seekers  and 
suppliants,  individual  migrants  and  wanderers,  deporta¬ 
tion  and  exile,  and  economic  migration,  as  well  as  the 
more  well-examined  themes  of  settlement,  colonization, 
and  relocation  of  poleis.  A  series  of  useful  appendices 
draw  together  the  sources  and  data  on  some  of  these 
key  themes.  It  also  discusses  a  wide  range  of  regions 
and  periods,  examining  material  from  the  eighth  century 
to  the  third  century  b.c.e.  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
Greek  world,  not  only  those  regions  that  are  tradition¬ 
ally  viewed  as  areas  of  Greek  colonial  settlement. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  aspect  of  the  volume  is  the  light 
it  throws  onto  the  relationship  between  the  individual 
and  the  polis  by  examining  what  happens  to  those  who 
were  displaced  from  their  home  cities,  chose  to  live  be¬ 
yond  their  home  polis  by  choice,  or  even  those  whose 
polis  was  voluntarily  or  forcibly  uprooted  and  relocated. 


Robert  Garland’s  examination  of  attitudes  toward  mi¬ 
grants  offers  some  striking  insights  into  Greek  views  of 
the  polis  and  of  otherness.  He  highlights  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  accepted  wisdom  that  life  in  one’s  own  polis 
was  preferable  to  all  other  contexts,  with  exile  or  migra¬ 
tion  being  considered  a  dreadful  fate,  and  the  positive 
experience  of  many  who  forged  a  life  for  themselves 
outside  their  home  state.  Garland  also  explores  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  migration  to  the  Greeks’  (and  especially  the 
Dorians’)  own  mythology  and  cultural/ethnic  identity. 
This  reconsideration  of  the  role  of  the  polis  in  the  lives 
of  its  citizens  is  further  extended  by  examining  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  “portable  polis”  by  which  poleis  and 
their  citizens  could  be  moved  and  reinvented  as  deemed 
necessary.  The  final  chapter,  which  examines  repatria¬ 
tion,  further  considers  this  theme  in  the  context  of  the 
experiences  of  returning  exiles. 

The  wide  chronological  and  geographical  range  is 
both  a  strength  and — to  a  lesser  degree — a  weakness. 
The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  allows  the  au¬ 
thor  to  examine  many  different  aspects  of  migration, 
which  are  usually  the  subject  of  separate  studies,  and  to 
treat  the  experiences  of  migrants  in  a  more  integrated 
manner.  The  downside  (perhaps  inevitably,  given  the 
ambitious  scope  of  the  volume)  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  all  aspects  in  equal  detail,  and  this  leads  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  unevenness  of  coverage,  with  some  aspects  passed 
over  relatively  briefly  and  others  that  could  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  greater  scrutiny.  The  phenomenon  of  “coloni¬ 
zation,”  the  subject  of  chapter  3,  is  covered  at  some 
length,  but  although  the  author  acknowledges  the  con¬ 
troversial  nature  of  this  topic,  and  in  particular  the  work 
of  Robin  Osborne  and  others,  this  is  not  integrated  into 
his  discussion  of  colonial  settlement  processes,  which 
mostly  follows  much  more  traditional  lines  and  under¬ 
plays  some  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

One  clear  problem  with  this  approach  is  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  evidence.  As  the  author  acknowl¬ 
edges  in  chapter  1  and  at  many  other  points,  ancient 
sources  rarely  indicate  how  common  a  particular  type  of 
migration  was — whether,  for  instance,  mass  expulsion  of 
population  was  a  common  consequence  of  war  or  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  event — or  offer  reliable  figures  for  the  num¬ 
bers  of  people  involved  in  a  migration.  As  a  result, 
coverage  of  different  aspects  of  migration  is  a  little  un¬ 
even  and,  in  some  chapters,  a  little  too  reliant  on  suppo¬ 
sition  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
demonstrates  convincingly  that  the  various  forms  of  mi¬ 
gration  discussed  were  a  significant  factor  in  the  history 
of  many  Greek  states. 

Despite  these  issues,  this  volume  undoubtedly  repre¬ 
sents  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  migration 
in  the  ancient  world.  Its  focus  on  Greek  migration  and 
diaspora  as  a  phenomenon,  and  its  use  of  methods  de¬ 
rived  from  the  discipline  of  migration  studies,  is  to  be 
welcomed.  The  book  covers  a  huge  amount  of  ground, 
providing  a  stimulating  discussion  of  the  evidence  for  a 
many  different  forms  of  migration. 

Kathryn  Lomas 

University  of  Durham  and  University  College  London 
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Michael  Scott.  Delphi:  A  History  of  the  Center  of  the 
Ancient  World.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  422.  $29.95. 

Delphi  was  one  of  the  most  famous  sites  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world.  From  at  least  the  late  eighth  century 
b.c.e.,  countless  Hellenes  and  non-Hellenes  alike  visited 
Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  and  to  see  the 
omphalos.  The  omphalos  was  a  cone-shaped  stone  that 
marked  Delphi  as  the  center  of  the  world  (or  was  the 
rock  that  Rhea  tricked  Cronus  into  swallowing  rather 
than  the  infant  Zeus).  The  oracle  was  a  priestess  known 
as  the  Pythia,  who  vocalized  Apollo’s  responses  to  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  by  paying  consultants.  Those  responses 
were  often  ambiguous  and  sometimes  disastrously  misin¬ 
terpreted.  The  Lydian  king  Croesus,  for  instance,  asked 
Apollo  if  he  should  go  to  war  with  the  Persians.  The  or¬ 
acle  responded  that  if  Croesus  attacked  the  Persians  he 
would  destroy  a  mighty  empire.  Croesus’s  Persian  war 
indeed  destroyed  a  great  empire:  his  own. 

Croesus’s  unhappy  experience  notwithstanding,  Del¬ 
phi’s  patrons  embellished  the  sanctuary  with  statues, 
buildings,  and  inscriptions  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  his 
divine  relatives.  By  the  early  Roman  Empire,  Delphi 
was  crowded  with  these  dedications  and  became  one  of 
Hellas’s  most  visited  tourist  destinations.  It  was  only  af¬ 
ter  the  Justinianic-era  plague  and  invasions  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century  that  Delphi  was  largely  abandoned. 
Although  interest  in  the  site  revived  during  the  mid-fif¬ 
teenth  century,  sustained  archaeological  investigation  of 
Delphi  only  began  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Since 
then,  Delphi  has  been  excavated  (especially)  by  French, 
German,  and  Greek  archaeologists,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  researched  sites  of  the  ancient  world. 
This  is  the  story  that  Michael  Scott  relates  with  passion 
and  flair  in  his  new  book 

Scott  addresses  a  number  of  questions  about  Delphi 
in  his  work.  These  include:  how  the  oracle  worked;  what 
were  the  decisive  factors  in  securing  Delphi’s  emergence 
as  the  predominant  oracular  site  in  the  ancient  world; 
what  enabled  Delphi  to  survive;  what  caused  its  down¬ 
fall;  and  what  can  it  still  hold  of  value  for  us  today.  The 
answers  Scott  offers  to  thpse  questions  are  based  upon 
analysis  of  all  the  literary,  epigraphic,  and  archaeological 
evidence  together  over  time.  Thus  Scott’s  study  is  both  a 
synchronic  and  diachronic  account.  He  argues  persua¬ 
sively  that  such  a  methodology  reveals  three  main 
phases  or  parts  in  Delphi’s  history.  Invoking  Shake¬ 
speare’s  famous  phrase  from  Twelfth  Night  (“some  are 
born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them”),  in  part  I,  Scott  examines 
Delphi’s  earliest  history,  and  both  the  ways  in  which  the 
ancients  tried  to  understand  Delphi’s  emergence  as  a 
place  “born  great  and  blessed  by  the  gods,”  and  how 
the  archaeological  evidence  highlights  a  more  circuitous 
route  to  prominence.  In  part  II,  he  discusses  “the 
golden  age”  of  Delphi’s  influence  and  the  ways  in  which 
it  “achieved  greatness.”  Finally,  in  part  III,  Scott  shows 
“how  Delphi  was  heroized,  as  well  as  used,  abused,  and 
misinterpreted”  from  the  Hellenistic  period  until  the 


time  of  its  rediscovery  in  the  nineteenth  century  (p.  6). 
In  the  epilogue  and  conclusion,  Delphi’s  story  is  brought 
up  to  the  present  day. 

Scott  briskly  leads  his  readers  through  Delphi’s  his¬ 
tory  and  provides  an  excellent  account  of  Delphi’s  devel¬ 
opment  and  changing  role(s)  in  the  ancient  world.  He 
does  a  particularly  good  job  of  setting  Delphi’s  story 
against  the  broader  background  of  Greco-Roman  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  work  of  synthesis,  Scott’s  book  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  and  serves  as  a  model  of  how  an 
individual  ancient  sanctuary  and  city  can  be  studied  and 
represented  when  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount 
of  basic  research  already  published.  Not  the  least  of 
Scott’s  achievements  is  to  have  given  us  a  synoptic  view 
of  Delphi  rather  than  just  another  snapshot  of  one  as¬ 
pect  of  the  site  or  Delphi’s  long  history. 

Inevitably,  such  a  synoptic  study  leaves  certain  ques¬ 
tions  not  fully  pursued  and  readers  occasionally  may 
want  more  exegesis.  For  instance,  Scott  provides  a  very 
good  overview  of  the  controversies  about  how  the  actual 
oracle  worked.  Was  the  Pythia  inspired  to  give  her  orac¬ 
ular  responses  by  inhaling  a  vapor  from  a  chasm  beneath 
the  tripod  on  which  she  sat  in  the  temple  of  Apollo? 
Was  she  animated  by  a  wind  or  a  fragrance?  Were  her 
words  stimulated  by  breathing  in  ethane,  methane,  and 
ethylene  gases  that  rose  up  from  fissures  in  the  bedrock 
beneath  the  temple?  Differing  interpretations  may  result 
from  the  fact  that  our  sources  for  how  the  oracle  worked 
come  from  different  time  periods  and  were  primarily 
concerned  with  their  own  narratives.  Another  possibility 
raised  by  Scott,  but  not  fully  pursued,  is  that  the  way  the 
oracle  functioned  may  have  actually  changed  over  time. 
There  are  also  places  where  readers  may  wish  for  more 
detail.  For  example,  Scott  briefly  cites  the  existence  of 
over  1,300  inscriptions  related  to  slave  manumissions, 
inscribed  inside  the  temple  of  Apollo.  There  clearly  is 
more  to  say  here  about  where  this  particular  epigraphic 
dossier  fits  into  Delphi’s  history. 

A  more  important  question  was  posed  by  the  late  Si¬ 
mon  Price:  “‘Why  was  it  that  the  sane,  rational  Greeks 
wanted  to  hear  the  rantings  of  an  old  woman  up  in  the 
hills  of  central  Greece?”’  (p.  24).  Scott  follows  one  cur¬ 
rently  popular  answer  to  this  question,  namely  that  the 
oracle  was  seen  as  a  kind  of  management  consultant, 
used  by  Greeks  as  a  sounding  board  to  help  them  re¬ 
solve  personal  and  political  issues  in  their  communities. 
This  hypothesis  perhaps  resonates  with  some  contempo¬ 
rary  scholars,  but  it  is  a  modern  projection  back  onto 
the  ancient  world.  It  would  probably  take  another  book 
to  address  the  question  in  full,  but  the  answer  might 
help  explain  how  and  why  so  many  people  believed  that, 
after  making  the  difficult  journey  to  Delphi  and  putting 
their  questions  to  the  priestess,  the  responses  they  re¬ 
ceived  were  divine  utterances.  Price’s  query  might  actu¬ 
ally  point  toward  an  even  more  important  one  too:  Why 
did  people  stop  believing  that  they  could  talk  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi  (for  a  fee)  well  before  Christianity  became  the 
dominant  religious  belief  system  of  the  Roman  empire? 

These,  however,  are  questions  to  be  answered  in  an¬ 
other  book.  What  Scott’s  volume  has  given  readers  is  a 
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thoroughly  researched,  highly  readable,  insightful,  enjoy¬ 
able,  and  comprehensive  tour  of  one  of  the  ancient 
world’s  most  fascinating  sites.  Even  if  Scott’s  book  has 
not  answered  all  of  the  questions  about  Delphi  and  its 
famous  oracle,  it  has  helped  us  to  ask  the  right  ones. 

Guy  MacLean  Rogers 
Wellesley  College 


EUROPE:  EARLY  MODERN  AND  MODERN 

Eileen  Reeves.  Evening  News:  Optics,  Astronomy,  and 
Journalism  in  Early  Modern  Europe.  (Material  Texts.) 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  308.  $69.95. 

Scholarly  study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  history  seems 
to  have  started  in  the  1740s  with  a  forgery  by  the  hand 
of  Philip  Yorke,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  He  and  his 
circle  of  friends  wrote  five  issues  of  a  periodical  newspa¬ 
per  and  dated  it  to  1588.  Years  later,  in  The  Life  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Ruddiman  (1794),  the  Scottish  antiquary  George 
Chalmers  concluded  with  a  certain  sense  of  pride  that 
Hardwicke’s  The  English  Mercurie  provided  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  the  English  nation  when  it  came  to 
the  “birth  of  news.”  Sadly  for  Chalmers,  such  interna¬ 
tional  precedence  was  unwarranted  as  later  studies  re¬ 
vealed  The  English  Mercurie  to  be  a  fake. 

Since  the  days  of  Hardwicke  and  Chalmers,  the  schol¬ 
arship  on  news  and  newspapers  has  grown  immensely, 
most  recently  with  the  impressive,  multivolume  Oxford 
History  of  Popular  Print  Culture  (nine  volumes  planned, 
two  of  which  have  appeared  to  date)  and  Andrew  Pette- 
gree’s  extremely  erudite  The  Invention  of  News:  How  the 
World  Came  to  Know  about  Itself  (2014).  Eileen  Reeves’s 
Evening  News:  Optics,  Astronomy,  and  Journalism  in 
Early  Modem  Europe  is  an  exciting  addition  to  this  lively 
area  of  research,  and  a  particularly  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field,  considering  the  extremely  learned  and 
highly  interdisciplinary  nature  of  her  study. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  as  much  a  wink  to  popular 
English  newspapers  as  to  optics  and  astronomy,  the 
other  two  subjects  of  Reeves’s  work.  Her  study  traces 
the  intersection  between  the  new  technologies  of  com¬ 
munication  and  vision — serial  news  and  optical  de¬ 
vices — in  the  seventeenth  century.  Through  six  closely 
knit  chapters,  Reeves  provides  an  original  account  of 
how  the  reporting  of  earthly  events  was  sometimes  com¬ 
pared,  sometimes  contrasted,  with  specific  optical  de¬ 
vices  like  the  telescope  and  the  camera  obscura,  and 
how  many  of  the  actors  in  this  European-wide  exchange 
of  news  had  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  techno¬ 
logical  developments  that  were  taking  place  in  astron¬ 
omy  and  optics.  Issues  of  accuracy  and  inaccuracy  loom 
large  in  both  narratives:  newsmongers  were  often  seen 
as  cunning  manipulators  of  information  in  the  same  way 
as  the  telescope  and  the  novelties  that  it  heralded  were 
received  with  a  mix  of  excitement  and  skepticism.  To 
this  volatile  mix  Reeves  adds  the  important  role  played 
by  confessional  strife  both  in  producing  and  controlling 


information,  and  in  validating  scientific  instruments.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  see  the  Jesuits — leading  in¬ 
tellectuals  engaged  in  both  science  and  news  produc¬ 
tion — feature  so  prominently  in  her  work. 

Chapter  1  takes  a  reference  to  a  lunar  crater  as 
“Bohemia”  in  Galileo’s  Starry  Messenger  (1610)  as  the 
starting  point  for  an  investigation  of  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  news  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  Johannes  Kepler’s  response  to  Galileo’s 
work.  In  Kepler’s  response,  a  new  confessional  dimen¬ 
sion — one  that  involved  the  Jesuits  and  their  alleged 
misdeeds— was  added  to  Galileo’s  more  innocuous  ref¬ 
erence  to  Bohemia.  As  exemplified  by  John  Donne’s  Ig¬ 
natius  His  Conclave:  or,  His  Inthronisation  in  a  Late 
Election  in  Hell  (1611),  news  of  the  Jesuits’  wrongdoings 
later  merged  hyperbolically  with  telescopic  observations 
to  suggest  that  the  ambitious  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  were  ready  not  only  to  take  over  the  world,  but 
also  the  moon. 

Chapter  2  focuses  on  another  intriguing  convergence: 
the  publication  of  Galileo’s  “news”  of  the  Medici  satel¬ 
lites  and  of  Henry  IV  of  France’s  assassination.  The 
chapter  illustrates  how  various  historical  actors  mashed 
these  two  events  into  a  single  narrative.  The  uncanny 
foreknowledge  some  had  of  the  murder  is  fused  with 
the  telescope’s  ability  to  see  far  in  time  and  space,  and 
is  then  contrasted  with  Henry’s  keen  interest  in  cartog¬ 
raphy  and  his  metaphorical  “short  sightedness”  in  ignor¬ 
ing  the  numerous  reports  about  his  impending  death. 
Chapter  3  then  provides  an  analysis  of  how  Galileo’s 
work  came  to  be  read  through  the  lens  of  his  contempo¬ 
rary  friend  Traiano  Boccalini’s  News  from  Parnassus 
(1612).  Boccalini’s  work  was  one  of  many  that  unflatter- 
ingly  associated  spyglasses  and  other  optical  devices — in¬ 
cluding  the  telescope — with  ethically  blind  courtiers. 

In  chapter  4,  Reeves  presents  the  camera  obscura  as  a 
corrective  to  the  telescope.  Whereas  the  latter  required 
the  subjective  interpretation  of  distant  data,  the  camera 
obscura  was  sometimes  perceived  as  a  reliable  and  un¬ 
mediated  instrument  that  recorded  data  in  an  objective 
manner.  But  not  everybody  embraced  this  view,  some¬ 
thing  explored  in  chapter  5,  where  Reeves  examines 
depictions  of  the  same  device  that  emphasize  its  connec¬ 
tion  to  confessional  conflict  and  sensory  deception.  The 
final  chapter  turns  to  the  swift  circulation  of  news,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  representation,  both  physical  and  metaphori¬ 
cal,  of  its  ultimate  means  of  transport,  the  zeilwagen,  or 
“sailing  chariot.” 

Reeves’s  exceptional  command  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  material  on  early  modern  optics  and  astron¬ 
omy,  and  her  contextualization  of  it  within  the  broader 
framework  of  news  production  and  circulation  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  provides  a  highly  nuanced  and  in¬ 
formative  view  of  how  the  realms  of  politics,  religion, 
and  science  could  hardly  be  separated  in  the  period. 
Her  knowledge  of  a  remarkable  range  of  sources  may 
on  occasion  overwhelm  the  reader,  but  the  material  is 
never  dull;  its  richness  more  than  compensates  for  the 
effort  of  retracing  her  argument  on  occasion.  This 
deeply  scholarly  study  of  the  interconnections  between 
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early  modern  news  and  the  history  of  optical  devices 
represents  an  important  addition  to  the  fields  of  early 
modern  history  of  science  and  intellectual  history  alike. 
It  is  a  significant  example  of  the  considerable  contribu¬ 
tions  that  comparative  historians  and  historians  of  sci¬ 
ence  can  provide  to  the  broader  field  of  early  modern 
history. 

Monica  Azzolini 

University  of  Edinburgh 

Laurence  Fontaine.  The  Moral  Economy:  Poverty, 
Credit,  and  Trust  in  Early  Modern  Europe.  English  ed. 
New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  vii, 
320.  Cloth  $90.00,  paper  $34.99. 

Laurence  Fontaine  begins  her  book  (newly  translated 
into  English),  The  Moral  Economy:  Poverty,  Credit,  and 
Trust  in  Early  Modem  Europe — a  magisterial  overview  of 
the  social  context  of  money-lending  and  poverty  before 
the  industrial  age — squarely  in  the  present.  Her  opening 
question  is  to  wonder  if  there  is  “an  alternative  to  this 
new  form  of  savagery  that  economic  liberalism  has  be¬ 
come”  (p.  1).  And  in  partial  answer  she  invokes  the 
“new”  enthusiasm  for  microcredit  schemes  to  address 
the  failure  of  capital  markets  in  the  developing  world. 
In  particular,  she  argues  that  “microcredit  today  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  moral  economy,  for  it  cre¬ 
ates  solidarity”  (p.  2).  The  persistence  of  poverty  around 
the  globe,  despite  the  dramatic  increase  in  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  productivity  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  (the  period  after  her  object  of  study),  coupled 
with  the  specific  brutality  of  the  subprime  and  home 
mortgage  crash  of  2008,  and  the  painfully  slow  global  re¬ 
covery  from  it,  make  this  an  ideal  time  to  revisit  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  an  economic  system  that  preceded  our  own. 
Does  history  have  something  to  teach  us  about  a  more 
ethical  way  of  structuring  our  economic  life,  or  are  we 
simply  misled  by  nostalgia  when  we  look  back  and  see 
what  appears  to  have  been  greater  social  solidarity? 
These  questions  are  critical,  both  for  our  understanding 
of  the  past  as  well  as  for  our  prospects  for  the  present. 
Fortunately,  Fontaine  is  equipped  with  an  impressive 
breadth  of  a  historical  compass  and  the  sharp  clarity  of 
thought  necessary  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  leav¬ 
ing  us  with  answers  that  are  as  intellectually  compelling 
as  they  are  humane. 

Before  she  can  tackle  her  framing  questions,  however, 
Fontaine  provides  her  reader  with  the  best  of  what  his¬ 
tory  has  to  offer:  a  geographically  and  thematically  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  what  has  been  learned  over  the  last 
half  century  of  social  historical  research  about  credit 
(with  “belief,  faith,  and  authority”  as  its  semantic  origins 
[p.  11]),  gift-giving,  indebtedness,  poverty,  and  trust.  She 
examines  these  socially  complex  and  interrelated  phe¬ 
nomena  from  a  diverse  range  of  relevant  perspectives: 
that  of  peasants,  the  landed  aristocracy,  urban  finan¬ 
ciers,  the  emerging  bourgeoisie,  the  royal  court,  and 
women  generally,  given  their  peculiar  financial  and  legal 
disabilities.  She  also  surveys  the  life  of  these  concepts  as 
played  out  in  the  early  modern  theater  and  as  employed 


by  the  pawnshop  movement,  the  changing  meanings  of 
the  words  themselves  as  they  appear  in  dictionaries,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  and  personal  correspondence,  and  the  cleri¬ 
cal  and  legal  prohibitions  against  usury.  Her  sources 
range  from  Central  Europe  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
and  the  North  Sea  littoral,  but,  not  surprisingly,  her 
most  extensive  material  is  drawn  from  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  book  is  deeply  informed  by  her  own  pio¬ 
neering  work  on  peddlers  and  household  survival  strate¬ 
gies,  but  it  is  also  broadly  researched  in  the  large 
secondary  literature  over  which  Fontaine  holds  an  im¬ 
pressive  command.  Indeed,  this  would  be  a  book  well 
worth  reading  for  its  distillation  of  the  vast  bibliography 
alone. 

Her  most  important  historical  claim  is  that  in  the 
early  modern  period  creditor/debtor  obligations  lay  at 
the  heart  of  all  social  relationships  and  were  essential  to 
their  maintenance.  Paying  off  loans  completely  actually 
had  negative  social  repercussions,  at  least  before  the 
later  eighteenth  century  when  the  bourgeois  preference 
for  arms-length,  fixed-term  credit  arrangements  that 
were  strictly  contractual  in  nature  emerged.  Older  aris¬ 
tocratic  notions  of  friendship  and  honor  had  demanded 
that  credit  be  extended  to  any  claimant  in  one’s  circle 
even  if  at  the  creditor’s  peril.  The  pawnshop  offered  one 
solution  to  a  world  whose  values  were  in  transition  by 
providing  those  suffering  from  weak  social  links  to  the 
market  credit  that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to 
them.  Nonetheless,  the  intractable  problem  with  the 
pawnshop  then,  and  now  for  that  matter,  is  whether  it 
should  be  understood  as  an  institution  of  credit  or  char¬ 
ity. 

The  marketplace,  an  ancient  space  to  be  sure,  was 
also  dependent  on  personal  knowledge  informed  by  cor¬ 
respondence  or  proximity  in  which  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  goods  might  be  uncertain.  It  was  not  yet  the 
market  of  neoliberal  economics  with  perfect  information 
based  on  price  clearing  fundamentals.  Given  the  power 
of  bargaining  in  the  early  modern  context,  Fontaine 
thus  warns  us  to  be  clear-eyed  about  the  social  solidar¬ 
ities  of  the  past.  For  those  richly  gifted  with  friends  and 
information,  the  social  network  could  indeed  overcome 
temporary  hardship  or  a  foolish  decision.  Those  not  so 
endowed,  whether  because  they  failed  to  nurture  friend¬ 
ships  or  cultivate  a  credit -worthy  persona,  were  forced 
into  all  variety  of  informal  finance.  But  then,  as  now,  in¬ 
formal  finance  was  expensive,  indeed,  “usurious” 
(p.  302). 

The  moral  voice  she  turns  to  finally  is  that  of  Amartya 
Sen,  placing  her  hopes  on  equal  access  for  all  to  a  full 
participation  in  public  discourse,  the  “circulation  and 
sharing  of  information  as  a  common  good”  (p.  320), 
and  the  nurturance  of  institutions  that  assure  every  per¬ 
son  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  If  our  political  econ¬ 
omy  could  yield  these  things,  we  would  not  need  to  pine 
for  a  utopian  vision  of  a  “world  lost”  (p.  2)  of  the  kind 
that  Karl  Polanyi  offered  up  in  1944.  We  could  instead 
pursue  the  “more  ambitious  goal”  of  helping  everyone 
to  “live  the  life  he  or  she  wants”  (p.  320).  After  a  long 
career  spent  uncovering  the  hardships  of  early  modern 
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poverty  and  the  development  of  social  institutions 
tasked  with  their  remedy,  this  ambitious  goal  for  our 
own  society  is  one  that  Fontaine  can  speak  to  with  au¬ 
thority  and  persuasiveness.  Her  book  should  be  on  the 
reading  list  of  everyone  who  wants  to  move  beyond  nos¬ 
talgia  for  a  seemingly  simpler  past,  or  to  address  the 
complex  issues  of  poverty  in  our  own  day. 

Anne  E.  C.  McCants 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Jon  K.  Hendrickson.  Crisis  in  the  Mediterranean:  Naval 
Competition  and  Great  Power  Politics,  1904-1914.  (New 
Perspectives  on  Maritime  History  and  Nautical  Archae¬ 
ology.)  Annapolis,  Md.:  Naval  Institute  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
ix,  219.  $54.95. 

Counterfactual  history  is  an  interesting  pastime  for 
those  who  love  history  and  are  not  historians,  or  for 
those  without  evidence  to  prove  a  legitimate  case.  Jon 
K.  Hendrickson’s  new  book  on  the  naval  arms  race  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  decade  before  the  First  World 
War  is  the  latter.  Hendrickson  presents  the  question  of 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  Great  Power  naval 
competition  in  the  Mediterranean  if  war  had  not  broken 
out  in  1914.  Professional  academic  historians  would 
have  to  immediately  respond:  but  it  did,  therefore  the 
question  can  have  no  basis  in  fact.  A  lack  of  substantial, 
archival,  detailed  facts,  mined  with  back-breaking  labor 
reading  through  materials  in  dusty  box  after  dusty  box, 
in  Italian,  Austrian,  French,  Turkish,  and  English,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  problem  with  this  book.  There  is  a  small 
dose  of  questionable  primary  material,  heavily  supple¬ 
mented  by  readily  obtainable  published  material  for 
non-English  nations,  and  a  smattering  of  obvious  cabi¬ 
net-level  documentation  from  the  National  Archive  in 
Kew,  London.  The  secondary  literature  is  sparse,  dated, 
and  certainly  not  authoritative  or  definitive  for  any  of 
the  navies  being  discussed,  nor,  certainly,  for  any  con¬ 
nection  to  Great  Power  politics.  The  author  refers  incor¬ 
rectly  to  the  still-definitive  work  on  the  subject,  Paul 
Halpern’s  1971  The  Mediterranean  Naval  Situation,  1908- 
1914,  as  covering  1904-1914,  creating  even  greater  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  rigor  and  thoroughness  of  the  research. 
And  it  is  upon  this  fragile  foundation  that  grand  claims 
of  British  naval  impotence  and  decline  in  those  seas  are 
made!  It  is,  to  paraphrase,  perhaps  a  claim  too  far. 

Accompanying  the  slim  research  base  is  an  equally 
underwhelming  definition  of  naval  power.  Over  the  last 
30  years  those  naval  historians  who  have  practiced  their 
art  at  the  highest  levels  and  hacked  and  blasted  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  historical  credibility  amid  the  continued  bar¬ 
rage  of  criticism  from  economic,  social,  ethnic,  gender, 
and  intellectual  historians,  have  emphasized  not  only 
multidisciplinary,  multi-departmental/national  archival 
research  as  being  a  must,  but  also  theoretical  rigor  in 
terms  of  the  definition  and  analysis  of  what  naval  power 
is.  Naval  power  is  certainly  not  throw  weight,  armor 
thickness,  size  of  guns,  number  of  guns,  engine  type,  or 
tonnage.  Such  simplistic  measurements  miss  entirely  the 
importance  of  bases,  exercises,  time  at  sea  informing 


readiness,  tactical  ability  to  operate  as  units,  supply, 
technical  advantage,  leadership,  communications,  cul¬ 
ture,  political/naval  interaction,  societal  support,  and  so 
on.  One  could  list  many  more  vital  elements  that  need 
to  be  considered  when  attempting  to  analyze  the  relative 
worth  of  one  navy  against  another.  That  is  also  true  for 
measuring  one  nation’s  interest  or  commitment  to  naval 
power  over  another.  In  both  of  these  tests  of  rigor  and 
theoretical  soundness  this  study  fails.  What  is  presented 
shallow,  although  at  times  entertaining,  superficial 
sketches  of  the  various  naval  policymaking  elites  of  the 
nations  in  question.  Some  discussion  of  money  and  tech¬ 
nology,  particularly  in  ship  characteristics,  is  provided  in 
greater  detail,  but  there  is  no  real  linkage  between  that 
tactical/technical  information,  the  higher  political  will, 
and  the  operational  ability  to  create  any  sort  of  plausible 
representation  of  capability.  This  lack  of  appreciation  of 
what  naval  power  was  to  those  Great  Powers  and  their 
political  competition  is  the  final  straw. 

Over  the  last  20  years  small  libraries  have  been  filled 
with  new  work  on  the  Great  Power  politics  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Mediterranean  nations  with  which  this  work  is 
concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  that  dealing  with  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Political  networks,  foreign  policy,  alli¬ 
ance  and  coalition  structures,  military  competition,  eco¬ 
nomic  competition,  etc.  have  all  been  a  part  of  this  rich 
and  dynamic  area  of  international  history.  One  would 
not  get  even  a  sense  of  that  being  the  case  from  the  ar¬ 
guments,  theoretical  queries,  and  narrative  in  this  work, 
which  is  supposed  to  deal  with  the  linkage  between 
Great  Power  politics  and  naval  power.  There  is  no  seri¬ 
ous  discussion  of  what  a  Great  Power,  naval  power,  or 
international  system  within  which  that  power  moved  in 
the  Mediterranean  was.  Therefore,  there  is  no  ability  to 
take  seriously  the  information  on  various  navies  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean  as  being  part  of  any  analysis  of 
a  power  struggle,  with  accompanying  levels  of  success  or 
failure,  dominance,  or  acquiescence.  If  there  had  been, 
then  a  nuanced  understanding  of  burden  sharing  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  British  at  the  strategic  level  re¬ 
garding  areas  of  naval  operations  after  1908  would  have 
been  factored  into  the  Great  Power  strength/importance 
equation.  It,  like  so  many  of  the  other  equally  important 
features  of  naval  power,  was  not,  and  thus  the  analysis 
proves  less  than  convincing  given  the  vast  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  was  available  for  use  in  this  case.  Given  the 
above,  the  reviewer  can  only  recommend  serious  scholars 
wishing  to  understand  the  relationship  between  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  nations  and  naval  power  to  Halpern’s  work, 
but  I  caution  them  against  using  scarce  library  funds  to 
burden  their  shelves  with  the  book  reviewed  here. 

Greg  Kennedy 

King’s  College  London 

Jochen  Bohler,  Wlodzimierz  Borodziej,  and  Joachim 
von  Puttkamer,  editors.  Legacies  of  Violence:  Eastern 
Europe’s  First  World  War.  (Eastern  Europe  in  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century:  Publications  of  the  Imre  Kertesz  Kolleg 
Jena,  no.  3.)  Munich:  Oldenbourg  Verlag,  2014.  Pp.  vi, 
334.  Cloth  $70.00,  e-book  $70.00. 
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The  articles  collected  in  this  volume  are  the  products  of 
a  seminar  of  the  same  name  held  at  the  Imre  Kertesz 
Kolleg  in  Jena  in  2012.  The  editors  argue,  accurately, 
that  the  First  World  War  in  Eastern  Europe  has  re¬ 
ceived  far  too  little  attention  in  comparison  to  the  war 
in  Western  Europe.  This  volume’s  most  basic  goal  is  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  research  on  the  war  in 
the  east.  The  editors  also  propose  a  reassessment  of  the 
war’s  broader  meaning:  instead  of  representing  the  end, 
the  collapse,  of  Europe  as  a  collection  of  outdated  em¬ 
pires,  it  represents  the  ultimate  logic  of  the  growth  of  in¬ 
dustrial  Europe;  they  resist  the  commonplace  framing  of 
this  war  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Thirty  Years’  War 
(p.  9).  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  subtle  realignment,  and 
one  that  the  articles  do  not  always  clearly  support,  but 
they  have  produced  a  uniformly  excellent  collection  of 
articles,  some  of  which  point  us  in  stimulating  new  di¬ 
rections  for  research  on  the  places  and  the  period, 
others  of  which  serve  as  excellent  surveys  of  the  state  of 
historiography  on  various  key  topics.  Throughout  the 
book,  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  work  of  Timothy 
Snyder,  Omer  Bartov,  and  Eric  Weitz  (in  references  to 
“shatter  zones”),  and  Norman  Naimark,  whose  work  on 
ethnic  cleansing  appears  often. 

In  an  effort  to  capture  the  essence  of  this  collection 
while  avoiding  a  pedantic  listing  of  contents,  I  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  discuss  five  that  I  particularly  liked  (no  doubt  an 
idiosyncratic  choice,  but  what  can  we  do?).  Mark  Bion- 
dich’s  article,  “Eastern  Borderlands  and  Prospective 
Shatter  Zones:  Identity  and  Conflict  in  East  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  First  World 
War,”  argues  that  borderlands  are  intrinsically  violent, 
and  in  Southeastern  Europe,  where  borderlands  are  ar¬ 
guably  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception,  this  seems 
unassailable.  The  article  convincingly  supports  Biondi- 
ch’s  argument  that  violence  in  the  region  was  the  result 
of  the  emergence  of  nationalizing  states  before  World 
War  I.  In  spite  of  the  article’s  title,  there  is  little  in  it 
concerning  East  Central  Europe,  save  in  its  conclusion, 
where  Biondich  argues  that  “a  distinction  needs  to  be 
made  before  the  First  World  War  between  East  Central 
and  Southeastern  Europe.  The  former  was  dominated 
by  empires  in  1914,  but  tjie  existence  of  recently  estab¬ 
lished  nation  states  pursuing  their  own  small  power  im¬ 
perial  projects  in  the  latter  made  the  Balkans  a  putative 
zone  of  strategic  instability”  (p.  50).  Biondich’s  article 
contributes  clearly  to  the  book’s  argument  that  the  war 
is  less  the  beginning  of  a  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  more  a 
piece  of  a  story  with  longer-term  roots. 

Jonathan  E.  Gumz’s  “Losing  Control:  The  Norm  of 
Occupation  in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  First  World 
War”  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  shifting  nature  of  “oc¬ 
cupation”  before,  during,  and  after  the  war.  His  initial 
assumption  is  that  we  derive  our  understanding  of  occu¬ 
pation  from  practices  established  during  World  War  II, 
but,  he  argues,  “we  [need  to]  proceed  from  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  1914,  not  backward  from  the  assumptions  of 
1945”  (p.  69).  “Occupation”  before  the  First  World  War 
should  be  understood  to  have  been  meant  to  protect 
sovereignty  and  to  contain  war,  rather  than  as  part  of  a 


discussion  of  the  progress  of  human  rights.  World  War 
I,  according  to  Gumz,  was  initially  fought  under  those 
nineteenth-century  norms,  but  the  progress  of  the  war 
made  sustaining  those  norms  impossible.  The  picture 
that  emerges  is  of  the  states  engaged  in  the  war  attempt¬ 
ing  in  good  faith  to  sustain  a  nineteenth-century  vision 
of  occupation,  one  that  we  might  credit  with  being  hu¬ 
mane  and  conservative,  in  the  face  of  pressures  that 
eventually  subverted  the  norm  itself.  One  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  offered  by  Gumz  of  this  transformation  is  the 
case  of  Serbian  guerrillas  deemed  by  the  Habsburg  mili¬ 
tary  to  be  fighting  in  violation  of  international  law.  This 
interpretation  of  international  law  then  made  it  possible 
for  the  Habsburg  Army  to  justify  the  killings  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Serbian  civilians,  who  were  (in  the  view  of  the 
army)  instruments  in  the  Serbian  government’s  plot  to 
subvert  international  law.  This  violence  only  served  to 
beget  more  violence,  and  eventually  made  a  return  to 
prewar  norms  difficult;  new  norms,  in  other  words, 
emerged.  Gumz’s  discussion  includes  Russian  and  Ger¬ 
man  behavior  in  occupied  territories.  It  is  impossible, 
though,  to  capture  the  richness  of  Gumz’s  argument  in 
a  short  review. 

Robert  L.  Nelson’s  “Utopias  of  Open  Space:  Forced 
Population  Transfer  Fantasies  during  the  First  World 
War”  explores  the  origins  of  German  population  policy 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century  (in  precedents  set  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States)  and  its  influence 
on  wartime  plans  for  space  opened  up  by  German  mili¬ 
tary  advance,  in  tandem  with  a  brief  examination  of  the 
way  that  population  exchange  came  to  dominate  geopol¬ 
itics  in  the  Balkans  before  the  war.  This  is  among  the 
more  thoughtful  pieces  in  the  collection,  and  one  whose 
intent  is  more  speculative  than  the  others.  Nelson’s  ulti¬ 
mate  point  is,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  concluding  remarks,  to 
illustrate  that  as  Germans  and  others  moved  from  spec¬ 
ulations  on  the  feasibility  of  moving  peoples  around  to 
support  economic  development,  to  the  establishment  of 
large-scale  population  exchange  as  an  acceptable  ap¬ 
proach  to  state  consolidation,  to  the  use  of  death  as  a 
solution  during  the  Second  World  War,  we  can  see  that 
the  Holocaust  is  not  “completely  outside  the  trajectory 
of  German  utopian  thinking  about  Eastern  Europe  over 
the  previous  five  decades”  (p.  127). 

Piotr  Wrobel,  in  “Foreshadowing  the  Holocaust:  The 
Wars  of  1914—1921  and  Anti- Jewish  Violence  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,”  like  Biondich,  has  provided  us 
with  a  solidly  researched  examination  of  a  particular  pe¬ 
riod  that  could  easily  stand  alone.  Wrobel  covers  a  pe¬ 
riod  that  is  often  treated  merely  as  prelude  to  the 
Holocaust,  and  rather  superficially  at  that.  Here,  he  sys¬ 
tematically  moves  through  the  period  before  the  First 
World  War  and  then  the  war  itself  before  examining  the 
fate  of  Jews  in  German,  Habsburg,  and  Russian  plans 
and  actions.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  war  created  divi¬ 
sions  among  the  Ostjuden  that  had  not  existed  before, 
that  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  the  war  altered 
Jewish  life  in  the  east  forever,  that  violence  became  a 
norm  rather  than  an  exception,  and,  unsurprisingly,  that 
had  the  Germans  not  been  involved  in  World  War  II, 
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there  would  nonetheless  have  been  large-scale  violence 
against  Jews  in  any  case.  The  article  does  not  offer  any 
particular  surprises,  but  it  does  provide  a  convincing  sur¬ 
vey  of  an  era  that  is  too  often  treated  as  tangential.  Like 
Biondich’s  contribution,  Wrobel’s  would  be  excellent  in 
an  undergraduate  classroom  as  a  compact,  stimulating 
treatment  of  a  crucial  yet  perhaps  underdeveloped 
topic. 

Finally,  Philipp  Ther,  in  his  article  “Pre-negotiated 
Violence:  Ethnic  Cleansing  in  the  ‘Long’  First  World 
War,”  takes  the  period  from  1912  to  the  early  1920s  as 
a  logical  whole,  and  makes  his  case  that  we  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  violence  of  the  period  more  as  of  the  insti¬ 
tutionalized/state  variety  rather  than  as  popular  and 
communal.  This  ought  to  be  a  comfortable  conclusion 
for  other  scholars  working  in  these  fields,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  see  especially  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  as  ir¬ 
rational,  violent  actors  persists  even  in  the  face  of 
several  decades  of  work  that  collectively  indicates  that 
nationalism,  for  instance,  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  elites 
rather  than  a  popular  force.  While  the  argument  might 
not  be  earth-shattering,  the  article  is  solidly  written  and 
argued,  and  does  pull  together  evidence  from  across  the 
warring  continent  to  build  its  argument.  Forced  migra¬ 
tion,  ethnic  cleansing,  other  related  phenomena  as  re¬ 
sults  of  state  action;  all  say,  to  Ther,  that  “further 
research  needs  to  concentrate  on  state  violence  and  its 
implementation  at  the  local  level.  Popular  or  communal 
violence  may  have  been  overrated  in  recent  years” 
(p.  284). 

To  conclude,  I  found  all  of  the  articles  to  be  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  to  varying  degrees  original.  What  I  did  not  find 
was  a  particularly  clearly  sustained  thesis  that  would  tie 
the  entire  volume  together.  This  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
much  of  a  criticism,  but  given  that  the  editors  did  offer 
such  a  thesis  (see  above),  it  might  not  be  out  of  line  to 
note  that  I  found  it  somewhat  tenuous.  Undergraduates, 
graduate  students,  and  scholars  will  find  the  book  re¬ 
warding.  More  to  the  point  in  a  collection  like  this, 
though,  individual  articles  will  come  to  be  seen  by  the 
same  students  and  scholars  as  indispensable,  depending 
on  the  focus  of  their  own  interests  and  research. 

Nick  Miller 

Boise  State  University 

Michael  Gubser.  The  Far  Reaches:  Phenomenology, 
Ethics,  and  Social  Renewal  in  Central  Europe.  (Cultural 
Memory  in  the  Present.)  Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  335.  Cloth  $90.00,  paper 
$27.95,  e-book  $27.95. 

For  those  who  are  not  intellectual  historians,  a  certain 
species  of  commonsense  realism  occasionally  under¬ 
writes  the  verdict  that  philosophical  ideas  lie  at  too  great 
a  remove  from  the  social  and  political  world  to  merit 
the  historian’s  attention.  Intellectual  historians  them¬ 
selves  sometimes  indulge  in  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
treating  philosophical  ideas  exclusively  as  motivational 
ideologies  or  discursive  formations  that  have  little  mean¬ 
ing  beyond  that  of  rhetorical  or  strategic  intervention 


(a  premise  that,  if  applied  self-reflexively,  would  vitiate 
the  purposes  of  academic  life  itself).  But  the  more  capa¬ 
cious  style  of  intellectual  history  not  only  embraces  the 
history  of  philosophy,  it  can  also  show  how  philosophy 
joins  up  with  more  worldly  concerns.  Consider,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  mutual  entanglement  of  European  histori- 
cism  and  American  pragmatism  with  reformist  social 
democracy  as  charted  in  James  Kloppenberg’s  now-clas¬ 
sic  Uncertain  Victory:  Social  Democracy  and  Progressivism 
in  European  and  American  Thought,  1870-1920  (1986); 
or  the  fascinating  career  of  post-Marxist  philosophy  and 
social  theory  in  postwar  France  as  studied  with  incom¬ 
parable  precision  in  Warren  Breckman’s  recent  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Symbolic:  Post-Marxism  and  Radical 
Democracy  (2013).  Such  works  remind  us  that,  at  its 
best,  intellectual  history  does  not  reduce  ideas  to  con¬ 
texts  and  social  practices  but  rather  explores  the  dialecti¬ 
cal  interrelations  between  them.  “Realism”  does  not 
require  that  philosophical  ideas  be  dismissed;  it  calls  for 
their  deeper  scrutiny. 

Such  methodological  considerations  are  not  incidental 
when  one  studies  the  variegated  career  of  phenomenol¬ 
ogy,  the  philosophical  movement  of  protean  identity  and 
contested  principle  that  was  born  in  Central  Europe 
with  Franz  Brentano  and  Edmund  Husserl  but  then  em¬ 
igrated,  like  a  fractious  and  multilingual  family,  all 
across  the  European  continent,  traveling  not  only  west¬ 
ward  into  Italy  and  France,  but  also  eastward  into  Po¬ 
land  and  Czechoslovakia.  Phenomenology,  as  Paul 
Ricoeur  observed,  is  “the  sum  of  Husserl’s  work  and 
the  heresies  issuing  from  it.”  If  it  resists  easy  definition 
this  is  only  because  it  has  meant  a  great  many  different 
things:  to  Husserl  it  involved  the  study  of  “essences”  as 
they  present  themselves  to  a  pure  consciousness,  while 
to  Martin  Heidegger  and  Max  Scheler,  his  two  most 
well-known  students  of  the  1920s,  it  meant  restoring 
consciousness  to  the  world.  Historians  have  rarely  felt 
emboldened  to  study  phenomenology  in  its  classical 
phase.  The  prejudice  persists  that  Husserl  was  the  most 
unworldly  of  philosophers,  an  idealist  whose  quest  for 
absolute  certitude  ended  in  a  cul-de-sac  of  solipsism  and 
technical  obsession.  (See,  for  example,  the  instructive  if 
polemical  monographs  on  Husserl  by  Theodor  Adorno 
and  Leszek  Kolakowski,  two  intellectuals  of  contrasting 
politics  and  temperament.)  The  story  of  Heidegger,  by 
contrast,  has  received  ample  treatment,  though  chiefly 
by  intellectual  historians  who  have  too  little  sensitivity 
for  philosophy  and  wish  chiefly  to  prosecute  him  for  his 
Nazism  while  also  condemning  the  many  students  who 
found  inspiration  in  his  work.  Heidegger’s  French  recep¬ 
tion  has  also  inspired  excellent  scholarship,  most  notably 
by  Ethan  Kleinberg  in  Generation  Existential:  Heidegger’s 
Philosophy  in  France,  1927-1961  (2005),  and  in  other 
works  that  map  the  contested  terrain  of  phenomenology 
in  France  even  beyond  the  well-known  Parisian  circles 
of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  and  Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty  all  the  way  to  late  heresies  such  as  de- 
construction,  the  origins  of  which  are  lucidly  recounted 
in  Edward  Baring’s  The  Young  Derrida  and  French 
Philosophy,  1945-1968  (2011).  The  truth  is  that 
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phenomenology  professed  no  uncontested  doctrine  or 
politics.  Wherever  it  traveled,  it  spawned  disciplines  and 
rebels,  academics  and  scholastics,  cloistered  partisans  of 
pure  logic  and  worldly  politicians,  some  of  whom  roused 
crowds  to  resistance  against  totalitarianism. 

Hence  the  great  importance  of  The  Far  Reaches:  Phe¬ 
nomenology,  Ethics,  and  Social  Renewal  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  exciting  and  beautifully  written  study  by 
Michael  Gubser,  who  traces  the  career  of  what  he  calls 
“worldly  phenomenology”  across  Central  Europe,  cast¬ 
ing  a  vivid  light  on  players  in  this  drama  whose  roles 
have  remained  too  long  obscure.  The  achievement  is 
quite  simply  superb.  A  sensitive  antidote  to  impatient 
and  popularizing  studies  that  condemn  phenomenology 
for  its  irrelevance  or  political  irresponsibility,  Gubser’s 
book  reminds  us  of  a  different  phenomenology  that 
emerged  in  the  universities  of  Central  Europe  (with 
Brentano  and  Husserl)  but  then  transformed  into  a  “re¬ 
alist”  foundation  for  ethical  and  social  inquiry  in  both 
Germany  and  Austria  (Scheler,  Nicolai  Hartmann,  Die¬ 
trich  von  Hildebrand,  Edith  Stein,  Helmuth  Plessner, 
Alfred  Schutz,  and  others)  and  became  an  inspiration 
for  leading  thinkers  and  politicians  in  the  postwar  strug¬ 
gle  against  Soviet  tyranny.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
almost  exclusively  a  story  about  philosophers  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  but  the  second  part  turns  to  the  in¬ 
spiring  and  labile  power  of  phenomenological  formulae 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  where  they  became  the 
common  currency  for  dissident  intellectuals  and  writers. 
Infused  with  a  critique  of  modern  deracination  drawn 
from  the  teachings  of  Catholic  personalism,  phenome¬ 
nology  came  to  signify  “a  set  of  existential  commit¬ 
ments”  that  marked  both  “an  alternative  to  the  drab 
oppressiveness  of  late  communist  society”  and  “a  code 
for  communicating  current  dissatisfactions  and  future 
hopes  with  one  another  and  the  wider  world”  (p.  136). 
Phenomenology,  as  Gubser  shows  us,  still  retained  the 
structure  of  a  philosophy  stricto  sensu,  but  most  dissi¬ 
dents  were  inspired  by  what  Vaclav  Havel  called  the 
“‘atmosphere’”  of  phenomenology  rather  than  its  ‘“par¬ 
ticular  theses,  concepts,  [and]  conclusions’”  (p.  182). 

This  was  indeed  a  “worldly”  phenomenology  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  Gubser  offers  a  compelling  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  phenomenological  studies  of  the  young  Karol 
Jozef  Wojtyla  (later  Pope  John  Paul  II),  who  wrote  his 
habilitation  on  the  failures  of  Scheler’s  ethics  but  by  the 
1960s  used  phenomenology  to  articulate  the  Catholic 
personalist  doctrines  that  would  inspire  the  political  and 
social  aims  of  his  papacy.  Touching  more  briefly  on 
interwar  political  heroes  such  as  Tomas  Masaryk  (whom 
Husserl  deeply  admired),  Gubser  also  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  portrait  of  the  postwar  career  of  Jan  Patocka,  the 
leading  exponent  of  humanist  phenomenology  in  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  who  drew  upon  the  late  work  of  Husserl  (on 
the  “lifeworld”)  to  draft  a  philosophy  of  “world  open¬ 
ness”  and  responsibility. 

Gubser  grants  that  this  strand  of  Central  European 
phenomenology  had  its  flaws:  its  celebration  of  the 
human  spirit  nourished  both  elitism  and  Eurocen¬ 
trism,  while  its  personalist-religious  teaching  had  a 


conservative  edge  that  idealized  holistic  communities 
grounded  in  absolutist  values.  But  Gubser’s  book  avoids 
both  prosecution  and  undue  celebration.  Its  devotion  to 
the  “realist”  strand  in  phenomenology  will  appeal  even 
to  historians  whose  own  methodological  realism  would 
typically  discourage  them  from  granting  philosophy  too 
large  a  place  in  historical  explanation.  The  Far  Reaches 
is  a  truly  indispensable  study,  and  it  ranks  among  the 
very  best  works  of  intellectual  history  in  recent  years. 

Peter  E.  Gordon 

Harvard  University 

Kevin  O’Sullivan.  Ireland,  Africa,  and  the  End  of  Em¬ 
pire:  Small  State  Identity  in  the  Cold  War,  1955-75. 
Paperback  ed.  New  York:  Manchester  University  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  x,  230.  $32.95. 

Kevin  O’Sullivan’s  book,  Ireland,  Africa,  and  the  End  of 
Empire:  Small  State  Identity  in  the  Cold  War,  1955-75, 
serves  several  critical  purposes.  It  has  long  been  an  es¬ 
tablished  motif  of  both  official  and  unofficial  discourse 
that  through  the  experience  of  colonialism,  Ireland  and 
Africa  shared  a  significant  bond.  At  the  same  time,  no 
study  to  date  has  ever  actively  tested  this  assumption 
and  more  specifically  looked  into  the  implications,  if 
any,  of  such  a  shared  experience  on  the  conduct  of  Irish 
foreign  policy.  From  its  admittance  to  the  United 
Nations  (UN)  in  1955  through  its  first  presidency  of  the 
European  Communities’  Council  of  Ministers  in  1975, 
the  story  that  emerges  is  one  of  a  progressive,  ambitious 
European  state,  offering  itself  as  a  bridge  between 
North/West  and  an  emerging  South  and  treading  a 
sometimes  problematic  line  between  its  basic  western- 
oriented  interests  and  its  ambitions  for  decolonization, 
human  rights,  and  development.  O’Sullivan  showcases 
an  elite-driven  foreign  policy  acutely  conscious  of  its  in¬ 
ternational  obligations  and  willing  to  pay  some  consider¬ 
able  price  for  the  values  that  it  espoused.  This  policy  is 
also  of  course  rooted  in  the  self-interest  of  a  small  state 
within  an  international  rule-based,  multilateral  system. 
The  cases  analyzed,  including  Congo,  Biafra,  South  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  development  of  an  Africa-centered  bilat¬ 
eral  aid  program,  each  highlight  the  developing  identity 
of  Irish  foreign  policy  and  its  interface  with  an  evolving 
and  maturing  domestic  politics. 

If  that  is  all  that  the  book  accomplished,  it  would 
have  done  some  considerable  service  to  scholarship  on 
Irish  foreign  policy.  O’Sullivan,  however,  goes  consider¬ 
ably  further.  He  places  this  story  within  a  broader  com¬ 
parative  context,  specifically  vis-a-vis  the  foreign  policies 
of  comparable  “fire  brigade”  states  such  as  Norway,  Fin¬ 
land,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Canada.  While  a  some¬ 
what  clumsy  heuristic  device,  (the  term  “fire  brigade 
states”  was  coined  by  The  Economist  in  a  1959  article) 
O’Sullivan  deploys  it  well.  He  highlights  the  significance 
of  these  states’  foreign  policies  for  the  UN  system  and 
Africa  and  compares  and  contrasts  the  roots  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  role  on  decolonization,  peacekeeping,  hu¬ 
manitarian  intervention,  and  national  liberation 
movements  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  analysis 
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highlights  both  the  significance  and  the  limitations  of 
these  states’  engagement  over  the  course  of  the  Cold 
War,  particularly  as  African  states  themselves  demanded 
leadership  on  these  issues  and  began  to  challenge  both 
the  interests  and  values  of  these  mostly  European  na¬ 
tions. 

For  this  reader,  however,  there  is  a  third  critical  con¬ 
tribution  that  this  book  makes,  which  is  both  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  refreshing.  In  a  sense,  the  book  should  be  titled 
Africa  and  the  Making  of  Contemporary  Irish  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy.  Although  O’Sullivan’s  introduction  suggests  that  it 
will  chart  “Ireland’s  emergence  from  post  war  isolation” 
(p.  2),  in  fact  it  highlights  the  extent  to  which  Africa  has 
been  the  fulcrum  upon  which  much  of  Irish  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  has  turned.  Congo  was  the  crucible  within  which  an 
abiding  and  universally  popular  commitment  to  UN 
peacekeeping  was  forged.  Biafra  was  the  source  of  an 
explosion  in  Ireland’s  NGO  community  and  popular  en¬ 
gagement  with  development  as  a  cornerstone  of  Irish 
foreign  policy.  South  Africa  was  a  source  (from  a  very 
low  base)  of  the  democratization  of  Irish  foreign  policy, 
creating  a  powerful  grassroots  foreign  policy  movement 
(the  Irish  Anti-Apartheid  Movement  [IAAM]),  which 
has  served  as  a  template  for  many  others  in  its  wake. 
This  central  place  of  Africa  in  the  construction  of  con¬ 
temporary  Irish  foreign  policy  is  in  part  a  function  of 
“Ireland’s  religious  empire”  on  that  continent,  but  it  is 
also,  powerfully,  a  representation  of  how,  for  at  least 
two  generations  of  Irish  foreign  policymakers,  postcolo¬ 
nialism  was  a  driver  of  foreign  policy  interests  and  val¬ 
ues. 

Certainly,  O’Sullivan  faithfully  records  how  Irish  for¬ 
eign  policy  rhetoric  on  decolonization,  peacekeeping, 
and  national  liberation  in  Africa  was  tempered  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  virtue  of  experience  in  the  field,  limited  re¬ 
sources,  a  radicalization  of  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
Ireland’s  own  bitter  experience  of  ethno-national  con¬ 
flict,  and  the  prospect  of  membership  of  the  European 
Communities  (now,  European  Union).  At  the  same 
time,  he  argues  convincingly  that  Ireland  and  other 
comparable  states  played  an  important  role  at  a  time  of 
challenge  and  danger  and  that,  notwithstanding  their 
sometimes  misplaced  self-perceptions  (the  efforts  of 
Irish  troops  in  Congo  to  draw  tribal  distinctions  between 
themselves  and  Belgian  colonial  troops  is  notable  in  this 
regard),  they  represent  an  important  current  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  humane  and  just  international  sys¬ 
tem. 

Ben  Tonra 

University  College  Dublin 

Tim  Reinke-Williams.  Women,  Work  and  Sociability  in 
Early  Modern  London.  (Gender  and  Sexualities  in  His¬ 
tory.)  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2014.  Pp.  viii, 
225.  $95.00. 

Bernard  Capp  supervised  the  Ph.D.  thesis  upon  which 
this  monograph  is  based,  and  his  influence  is  visible  in 
its  approach.  Like  Capp,  Tim  Reinke-Williams  focuses 
on  everyday  life  as  a  window  into  social  relations  and 


feminine  identity  in  the  period  roughly  encompassing 
1550-1700.  Unlike  Keith  Thomas  and  Laura  Gowing’s 
influential  work  demonstrating  the  centrality  of  sex  to 
early  modern  women’s  reputation,  Women,  Work  and 
Sociability  in  Early  Modern  London  builds  on  shorter 
studies  by  scholars  such  as  Garthine  Walker,  Martin 
Ingram,  and  Anthony  Fletcher  to  argue  that  women 
were  judged  by  a  broader  range  of  criteria.  Feminine  re¬ 
spectability  could  be  derived  from  prowess  in  a  variety 
of  areas:  motherhood,  housewifery,  domestic  manage¬ 
ment,  retailing,  and  sociability.  These  categories  form 
the  organizational  structure  for  the  book.  The  result  is  a 
very  readable  and  compelling  account  of  women’s  activi¬ 
ties  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  early  modern  metropo¬ 
lis. 

Though  its  insights  are  possibly  not  earth-shattering — 
the  author  himself  states  that  the  book’s  originality  is  in 
undertaking  a  full-length  study  of  a  topic  that  historians 
had  previously  only  examined  in  shorter  essays — it  defi¬ 
nitely  breaks  new  ground  in  the  final  section  on  sociabil¬ 
ity.  In  addition  to  neighborliness  and  civility,  Reinke- 
Williams  discusses  the  diverse  ways  in  which  women 
“kept  company”  with  other  women  and  men.  This  in¬ 
cluded  drinking  in  public  houses  and  could  involve  rit¬ 
uals  similar  to  those  found  in  masculine  culture. 
Reinke-Williams  unearths  references  to  women  drinking 
to  one  another’s  health  and  to  a  woman  ritually  raising 
a  mug  to  a  man  with  whom  she  had  quarreled  earlier 
(pp.  146-147).  While  the  author  is  careful  to  show  the 
many  ways  in  which  alcoholic  indulgence  might  damage 
a  woman’s  reputation,  he  nonetheless  offers  significant 
insight  into  its  potential  to  bond  women  to  their  com¬ 
panions  in  ways  that  resonate  with  male  practices. 

This  argument  for  the  overlap  of  gender  roles  is  less 
explicit  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  but  it  can  sometimes 
be  inferred  by  relating  Reinke-Williams’s  observations 
to  work  on  similar  topics,  though  my  expertise  lies  in  a 
later  period.  His  argument  that  mothers’  roles  might  in¬ 
clude  the  responsibility  to  protect  and  provide  for  off¬ 
spring  is  similar  to  fathers’  duties  outlined  by  Joanne 
Bailey  for  the  eighteenth  century.  The  examples  of  deep 
bonds  between  maids  and  their  mistresses  resonate  with 
Naomi  Tadmor’s  description  of  Thomas  Turner’s  role  in 
his  servants’  lives.  Reinke-Williams  argues  that  both 
men  and  women  valued  household  cleanliness,  though  it 
fell  to  the  latter  to  perform  most  of  the  tasks  required 
to  maintain  this  high  standard.  People  paid  tribute  to  fe¬ 
male  business  acumen  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  paid 
to  their  male  counterparts,  and  both  sexes  also  took 
pride  in  the  “honest  labour”  (p.  6)  by  which  they  made 
a  living.  Though  alewives  suffered  especially  under  the 
misogyny  of  the  age,  they  could  also  elicit  praise  from 
patrons  for  the  quality  of  their  brew,  or  gain  recognition 
for  their  honesty.  Unlike  male  publicans  however,  ale- 
wives  also  benefited  if  they  were  beautiful  or  modest. 

Gendered  experiences  diverged  more  sharply  in  other 
areas.  Mothers  bore  more  of  the  responsibility  for  child¬ 
care  than  fathers.  Women  were  also  more  personally 
connected  with  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  their 
homes  than  men,  according  to  the  chapter  on 
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housewifery.  Mistresses’  interest  in  protecting  their 
maids’  chastity  might  conflict  with  their  husbands’  sense 
of  their  right  to  unbridled  access  to  all  of  the  women  in 
their  household.  Reinke-Williams’s  treatment  of  female 
retailers  underscores  the  greater  degree  of  regulation 
they  faced  compared  to  their  male  counterparts  in 
Restoration  London. 

Reinke-Williams  is  to  be  commended  for  the  deftness 
with  which  he  weaves  diverse  experiences  together  with¬ 
out  over-generalizing.  He  is  careful  to  note  the  impact 
of  such  factors  as  social  class  and  marital  status  in  defin¬ 
ing  the  feminine  ideal  and  affecting  women’s  capacity  to 
meet  it.  Chapter  3  on  domestic  management  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  diverging  perspectives  of  mistresses,  maidser¬ 
vants,  and  landladies.  Chapter  4,  on  retailing,  separates 
alewives  from  other  tradeswomen  and  recognizes  the 
differences  between  women  selling  wares  on  their  own 
in  the  street  and  at  their  husbands’  shop  counters. 
Women,  Work  and  Sociability  is  sensitive  to  changes  over 
the  period  as  well.  The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
saw  a  number  of  developments:  unmarried  women 
could  now  more  openly  exhibit  wifely  virtues  toward 
their  live-in  male  partners;  contemporaries  accepted 
“close  relations  between  single  women  and  their  male 
employers”  (p.  84);  and  increasing  regulation  limited 
women’s  ability  to  survive  as  lodging-house  keepers  and 
retailers. 

Reinke-Williams  examines  Bridewell  court  records, 
parish  vestry  minutes,  and  consistory  court  records 
alongside  a  variety  of  cheap  print.  He  also  mines  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepys’s  diaries  for  Pepys’s  opinion  of  his  wife  and 
other  women  of  his  acquaintance,  expressed  through 
comments  on  their  cooking,  cleaning,  and  conduct  to¬ 
ward  one  another.  Given  the  author’s  professed  desire 
to  “consider  as  broad  a  range  of  forms  of  evidence  as 
possible”  (p.  9),  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  his  in¬ 
vestigation  did  not  analyze  images  or  objects.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  work  by  historians  such  as  Karin  Dannehl  and  Sara 
Pennell  shows  the  great  potential  of  studies  of  historic 
kitchen  implements;  Reinke-Williams  instead  limits  his 
treatment  of  pots  and  pans  to  textual  references  in  bal¬ 
lads  and  other  historians’  work  on  consumption  patterns 
(p.  58).  Women,  Work  and  Sociability  is  to  be  praised 
nonetheless  for  its  voluminous  collection  of  text  sources. 

In  his  assemblage  of  anecdotes  from  such  a  large 
body  of  research,  Tim  Reinke-Williams  brings  early 
modern  London  to  life  and  allows  us  a  glimpse  onto  its 
streets  and  into  its  churches,  public  houses,  shops,  and 
homes.  It  is  simultaneously  entertaining  and  enlighten¬ 
ing.  This  is  valuable  reading  for  specialists  and  casual 
readers  alike. 

Jennine  Hurl-Eamon 

Trent  University 

Dolly  MacKinnon.  Earls  Colne’s  Early  Modern  Land¬ 
scapes.  Burlington,  Vt.:  Ashgate  Publishing  Co.,  2014. 
Pp.  xvii,  323.  $124.95. 

In  July  1627  the  body  of  Margaret  Williamson  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  Earls  Colne.  Williamson  was  not  interred  inside 


St  Andrew’s  Church  or  in  consecrated  ground  around  it. 
Instead,  her  resting  place  was  on  a  highway  on  the  edge 
of  the  village,  probably  at  a  crossroads  and  possibly  with 
a  stake  driven  through  her  body.  Such  a  burial  was  re¬ 
garded  as  fitting  for  a  woman  who  had  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  Everybody  knew  this  must  be  the  work  of  the 
devil.  Williamson’s  death  was  not  recorded  in  the  parish 
register,  like  other  villagers  who  had  died  by  their  own 
hand.  Instead,  her  life  was  reduced  to  a  few  lines  in  a 
coroner’s  report.  The  bells  never  tolled  for  Williamson, 
but  the  memory  of  her  dreadful  deed  reverberated 
through  the  generations.  Children  would  have  been  told 
of  her  dark  demise  as  they  passed  by  the  site  of  her  bur¬ 
ial.  The  villagers  knew  where  this  was  thus  they  did  not 
need  to  write  it  down,  forever  foiling  any  historian  who 
wants  to  know. 

In  Earls  Colne’s  Early  Modern  Landscapes,  Dolly 
MacKinnon  introduces  us  to  lives  (and  deaths)  in  a 
landscape.  By  meticulously  piecing  together  details,  she 
illuminates  the  social  and  geographical  places  that  peo¬ 
ple  occupied  in  early  modern  communities.  Involvement 
in  petitions  and  reactions  to  Quakers  and  Ship  Money 
assessments  are  employed  to  show  how  people  partici¬ 
pated  in  parish  life  and  local  political  negotiation.  Their 
status  translated  into  places  in  church;  each  had  an  as¬ 
signed  pew.  Describing  William  Death’s  funeral  in  1653, 
she  notes  that  his  “pew  was  now  empty”  (p.  86).  Was 
this  literally  true?  Or,  did  someone  get  a  better  seat  in 
church  the  day  Death  died?  Negotiations  with  the 
churchwarden  for  a  pew  with  a  view  were  part  of  the 
jockeying  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  village.  Positions 
were  determined  over  generations,  but  easily  dislodged 
in  a  lifetime  through  wrongdoing. 

MacKinnon  casts  this  as  a  work  of  cultural  history 
with  a  microhistorical  approach,  but  it  is  as  much  a 
work  of  social  history,  or  even  a  local  history  made  ro¬ 
bust  through  academic  rigor  and  method.  It  builds  on 
work  by  Alan  Macfarlane  by  paying  attention  to  mate¬ 
rial  culture,  and  there  are  hints  of  Margaret  Spufford, 
Christopher  Marsh,  and  Judith  Maltby  here.  The  pierc¬ 
ing  focus  on  a  single  place  reminded  me  of  Eamon  Duf¬ 
fy’s  extraordinary  work,  The  Voices  of  Morebath: 
Reformation  and  Rebellion  in  an  English  Village  (2001). 

By  example,  MacKinnon  reminds  us  to  look  at  the 
words  that  antiquarians  once  collected,  such  as  the  me¬ 
morials  on  church  walls  and  in  churchyards.  They  were 
put  there  for  us  to  use,  but  modern  academic  historians 
turned  their  attention  to  the  archives,  paying  little  mind 
to  the  things  left  in  situ.  One  of  the  most  compelling 
passages  is  concerned  with  the  “scratchings  of  nobodies” 
(p.  27),  graffiti  inscribed  into  surfaces,  including  an  ala¬ 
baster  monument.  Funeral  monuments  hint  at  social 
networks,  attitudes  about  the  needy,  involvement  in  pol¬ 
itics,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  person  commemorated 
on  the  slab.  Sometimes  the  omissions  are  the  most  tell¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  blank  spaces  left  on  a  tomb  or  grave¬ 
stone  that  await  the  homage  to  a  spouse  who  remarried. 

In  addition  to  peering  at  paraphernalia  and  plaques, 
MacKinnon  also  zooms  out,  to  the  land  itself.  Israel 
Amyce  drew  up  a  map  of  the  estate  of  Earls  Colne  at 
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the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  under  instruction  by  the 
Harlakenden  family,  who  had  just  taken  lordship  of  the 
manor.  The  map  made  the  estate  look  presentable  and 
neat,  but  this  was  not  a  true  account.  It  removed  the 
people  from  the  land  and  focused  attention  on  the 
boundaries  and  the  buildings,  which  are  reduced  to  a 
few  stylized  symbols,  rendering  their  features  uniform 
and  making  the  village  appear  like  a  Monopoly  board. 
Cartography  simplified  and  commoditized  the  reality  on 
the  ground  to  the  benefit  of  the  overlord. 

An  extraordinary  account  left  by  Ralph  Josselin,  the 
vicar  of  Earls  Colne  between  1641  and  1683,  could  eas¬ 
ily  have  dominated  the  book,  but  MacKinnon  is  careful 
to  deploy  it  sparingly.  “‘I  seeke  not  great  things’” 
(p.  64),  wrote  Josselin.  He  got  his  wish  in  his  lifetime 
but  now  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  early  mod¬ 
ern  diarists.  There  is,  sadly,  no  funeral  memorial  to  Jos¬ 
selin,  but  we  still  have  his  words,  and  these  allow  access 
not  just  to  his  life,  but  also  to  lost  lives  of  other  villagers. 
Some  “table  observations”  were  included  in  the  Harla¬ 
kenden  accounts  for  1627  (the  year  of  Margaret  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  suicide),  and  these  show  that  the  high  table 
diners  at  the  big  house  were  to  ‘“pick  no  quarrels  make 
no  comparisons  lay  no  wagers  maintain  no  opinions  re¬ 
port  no  sad  news  repeat  no  grievances’”  (p.  247).  Luck¬ 
ily,  Josselin  was  not  bound  by  many  of  these 
observations  because  without  his  words  we  would  have 
no  memorial  to  many  of  the  early  modern  villagers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hapless  Thomas  Talbot  who  fell  down  the 
stairs  and  died  in  1665. 

The  book  is  richer  and  more  valid  than  the  prospec¬ 
tus  outlined  in  the  introduction,  which  trails  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  soundscapes  and  tastescapes,  a  scape  for  each 
sense.  Such  endeavors  are  rarely  successful,  and  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  it  does  not  really  fulfill  that  promise.  We  do 
get  a  social  history,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  artifacts  can  tell  us  as  much  as  documents. 
Through  this  case  study  of  one  village,  MacKinnon  con¬ 
structs  a  model  that  could  be  applied  almost  anywhere, 
one  that  gives  clues  about  the  lives,  the  memories,  and 
the  motivations  of  people  who  are  now  long  dead. 

Emily  Cockayne 

University  of  East  Anglia 

Anna  Bayman.  Thomas  Dekker  and  the  Culture  of  Pam¬ 
phleteering  in  Early  Modern  London.  Burlington,  Vt.: 
Ashgate  Publishing  Co.,  2014.  Pp.  160.  $119.95. 

The  literary  and  economic  cultures  of  early  modern 
London  have  been  the  subject  of  sustained  and  produc¬ 
tive  critical  attention  in  recent  years,  with  a  variety  of 
ambitious  studies  taking  up  the  literature  of  page  and 
stage  amid  the  backdrop  of  the  sustained  and  substan¬ 
tial  growth  of  England’s  capital.  Anna  Bayman’s  Tho¬ 
mas  Dekker  and  the  Culture  of  Pamphleteering  in  Early 
Modern  London  adds  significantly  to  this  narrative  of 
metropolitan  writing  circa  1600  by  examining  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  intriguing  authors  of  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  As  her  title  suggests,  Bayman  situates 
Dekker  in  the  print  networks  of  professional 


pamphleteering,  arguing  that  these  ephemeral,  ambigu¬ 
ous,  and  unabashedly  for-profit  books  were  especially 
attuned  to  shifting  urban  conditions  and  written  for  a 
heterogeneous  audience.  According  to  Bayman,  because 
of  his  sharp  awareness  of  the  ways  that  material  con¬ 
cerns  shaped  his  information,  his  incessant  desire  to  in¬ 
terrogate  authority  and  authorship  itself,  and  his 
ambivalence  to  a  diverse  readership,  Dekker  engaged 
with  an  increasingly  literate  and  specifically  metropolitan 
audience  that  emerged  in  the  years  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I. 

Before  moving  to  the  content  of  Dekker’s  prolific 
prose  output,  Bayman  explores,  in  her  first  two  chapters, 
the  material  and  social  worlds  of  pamphlet  culture  in 
the  city.  The  first  chapter  provides  a  valuable  account  of 
the  collaborative  circumstances  of  ephemeral  print  pro¬ 
duction  in  London.  Driven  primarily  by  the  desire  for 
profit,  authors,  publishers,  and  printers  of  pamphlets 
adopted  a  variety  of  resourceful  methods  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  relatively  cheap  books.  However,  as  Bayman 
convincingly  illustrates,  Dekker,  unlike  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  embraced  both  the  haphazard,  collabo¬ 
rative  nature  of  pamphlet  publication  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
ils  of  writing  for  a  more  diverse,  less  well-heeled  urban 
readership.  The  result  was  a  multivocal,  ambiguous,  and 
often  contradictory  set  of  texts. 

Bayman’s  second  chapter  moves  to  the  social  net¬ 
works  in  which  Dekker  participated  and  the  “social 
spaces”  from  which  his  writing  emerged.  The  chapter  is 
better  about  the  former,  examining  the  connections  and 
controversies  that  arose  among  those  involved  with  the 
theater,  the  print  house,  and  the  prison.  Here,  Bayman 
provides  a  compelling  picture  of  the  self-perpetuating, 
often  insular  world  of  print  production  in  early  modern 
London.  This  chapter  also  makes  clear  Dekker’s  place 
in  the  shift  away  from  writing  stimulated  by  patronage 
to  writing  stimulated  by  the  open  market  as  well  as  this 
shift’s  impact  on  the  elusive  meanings  and  voices  of  his 
prose. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  covers  the  ways  in  which 
Dekker  and  other  pamphleteers  represented  the  urban 
cultures  of  London  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
Chapter  3,  the  broadest  of  the  three,  examines  Dekker’s 
depiction  of  a  changing  London,  showing  that  he  regis¬ 
tered  and,  more  than  other  contemporary  authors,  cele¬ 
brated  the  new  theatricality  and  social  mobility  of  the 
metropolis.  According  to  Bayman,  Dekker’s  pamphlets 
were  also  deeply  rooted  in  the  specific  locales  of  Lon¬ 
don,  although  her  analysis  never  quite  extends  to  a  fine¬ 
grained  examination  of  particular  spaces  to  support  this 
contention.  In  the  next  chapter,  Bayman  moves  to  Dek¬ 
ker’s  depiction  of  the  wide  variety  of  nefarious  criminals 
and  unsuspecting  dupes  that  supposedly  populated  Lon¬ 
don’s  ordinaries,  taverns,  theaters,  and  other  public 
spaces.  Unlike  previous  investigations  into  the  London 
underworld,  Dekker’s  pamphlets  not  only  lampooned 
the  city’s  gulls  and  exposed  its  rogues,  but  they  also  cele¬ 
brated  these  characters  as  important  cogs  in  a  vibrant 
and  renewable  urban  economy,  embracing  their  postur¬ 
ing,  akin  to  the  posturing  of  writing,  as  essential  to 
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survival  in  the  city.  Bayman’s  final  chapter  discusses  the 
political  stances  expressed  in  Dekker’s  writings  during 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  a  time  of  relative  peace 
and  prosperity  under  King  James  I.  With  its  attention  to 
the  shifting  opinions  of  these  pamphlets,  Bayman’s  anal¬ 
ysis  nicely  shows  the  complexity  of  public  sentiment  to¬ 
ward  various  Jacobean  controversies. 

These  last  three  chapters  paint  a  convincing  picture 
of  a  prose  writer  especially  attuned  to  and  appreciative 
of  the  novel  realities  of  early  modern  London.  However, 
they  also  demonstrate  this  study’s  primary  weakness. 
During  her  analyses,  Bayman  at  times  merely  discusses 
Dekker’s  depictions  of  London  life  as  realities,  rather 
than  probing  into  the  ideological,  economic,  or  personal 
motivations  behind  such  representations.  For  example, 
while  she  does  admit  that  the  criminal  communities  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  rogue  pamphlets  were  largely  fictional,  she 
often  treats  Dekker’s  characters  as  real  individuals,  legit¬ 
imate  objects  of  his  satire,  and  actual  readers  of  his 
prose.  As  a  result,  Bayman  provides  neither  a  fully  real¬ 
ized  sense  of  urban  life  in  Jacobean  London,  nor  how 
Dekker’s  fictions  embodied  a  specific  affective  or  ideo¬ 
logical  response  to  this  life. 

Nonetheless,  Thomas  Dekker  and  the  Culture  of  Pam¬ 
phleteering  in  Early  Modern  London  is  a  valuable  and 
compelling  study,  especially  for  its  detailed  and  informa¬ 
tive  picture  of  the  profiteering  pamphlet  culture  of  this 
rapidly  growing  city.  With  her  analysis  of  the  slippery, 
opportunistic  Dekker,  Bayman  adds  an  important  chap¬ 
ter  to  our  story  of  the  development  of  a  politically  in¬ 
formed  and  skeptical  urban  readership. 

Christopher  D’Addario 

Gettysburg  College 

Joan  Mickelson  Gaughan.  The  “Incumberances”:  Brit¬ 
ish  Women  in  India,  1615-1856.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xv,  277.  $39.95. 

Since  the  mid-1980s  a  plethora  of  scholarly  studies  on 
British  women  and  their  children  in  the  subcontinent  of 
India  have  been  published.  Almost  all  of  these  books 
and  articles  have  focused  on  the  fives  and  experiences  of 
British  women  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  By  comparison,  fewer  scholarly  works  concentrate 
on  similar  issues  during  the  period  between  1615  and 
the  1850s.  Therefore,  this  volume  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  knowledge  on  this  subject  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  India  and  Britain 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  before 
the  British  Crown  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
subcontinent.  Joan  Mickelson  Gaughan  divides  this 
work  into  three  sections.  Part  I  focuses  on  the  factory 
from  1615,  when  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  made  its  first  decision  about  women,  to  1757,  the 
year  of  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  which  gave  the  East  India 
Company  its  political  prominence.  Part  II  describes  “the 
Age  of  Nabobs”  and  goes  from  Plassey  to  1805,  when 
the  East  India  Company  roughly  molded  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  India,  which  lasted  until  1947.  The  third  part  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  period  from  1805  to  1856,  the  eve  of  the 


Sepoy  Mutiny  (the  First  Indian  revolution)  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  India  transferred  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  British  Crown. 

From  the  very  beginning  British  women  went  to  India 
either  as  wives  or  in  search  of  husbands.  At  first,  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  East  India  Company  did  not  want  women 
on  the  subcontinent.  Gaughan  discusses  at  great  length 
the  reasons  for  the  denial  of  the  Directors  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  changing  their  minds  in  the  first  part  of  this 
book.  But  the  unique  aspect  of  this  segment  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  analysis  of  British  women’s  involvement  with  the 
economic  activities  in  India  during  this  period.  Women 
were  shareholders  in  the  East  India  Company,  holding 
12.5  percent  of  all  India  stock  (p.  144).  Besides  owning 
stocks,  during  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  in  the 
millinery  business,  operated  boarding  schools,  and 
owned  pubs.  Sometimes  they  ran  their  businesses  alone 
or  with  their  husbands.  But  they  also  participated  in  the 
economic  activities  of  the  company,  like  their  husbands. 
However,  these  women  did  not  leave  much  information 
about  India  or  Indians  like  the  next  generation  of  Brit¬ 
ish  women  did.  British  women  who  came  to  India  after 
1757  began  to  write  about  India  and  Indians  in  their  let¬ 
ters,  journals,  and  diaries,  and  the  volume  of  these  writ¬ 
ings  increased  during  the  nineteenth  century  (chap.  12). 
According  Gaughan,  between  1757  and  1805,  among 
these  writers  were  some  widely  known  figures  such  as 
Maria  Graham,  Eliza  Fay,  Emma  Roberts,  Fanny  Parks, 
and  a  few  others.  Their  writings,  drawings,  and  paintings 
influenced  British  public  opinion  at  home.  Discussing 
women’s  journals,  letters,  and  diaries,  Gaughan  shows 
the  ways  these  British  women  described  differences  be¬ 
tween  Britons  and  Indians,  reflecting  on  social,  religious, 
and  cultural  contexts.  After  1805,  more  evangelical  men 
and  women  arrived  in  India,  and  they  tried  to  convert 
Indians  to  Christianity.  The  East  India  Register  (1818), 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Civil  List,  and  James 
Mill’s  History  of  India  (1817)  provided  negative  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  Indians  and  in  turn,  impacted  British  atti¬ 
tudes  and  writings  about  India.  After  1805,  the  East 
India  Company  administrators  believed  that  British 
women  had  a  well-defined  role  to  play  “not  only  in 
counteracting  the  immorality  of  British  men — their  hus¬ 
bands,  sons,  and  brothers — but  serving  also  as  exemplars 
of  that  higher  moral  purpose  that  now  came  to  justify 
Britain’s  empire  in  India”  (p.  180).  Through  British 
women’s  activities  and  writings,  this  volume  clearly 
shows  an  evolution  of  British-Indian  relationships  at  all 
levels,  from  the  trading  company  to  the  imperial  admin¬ 
istrator. 

This  scholarly  work,  while  advancing  our  knowledge 
about  the  roles  of  British  women  in  the  context  of  Brit¬ 
ish  rule  in  India  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  could  have  further  benefited  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  multidimensional  evolution  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  by  giving  some  introductory  comments 
about  what  it  actually  meant  to  be  an  “Anglo-Indian” 
woman,  which  in  Gaughan’s  usage  means  a  Briton. 
Gaughan  also  mentions  that  authors  like  Graham, 
Parks,  Fay,  and  later  writers  emphasize  the  difference 
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between  Indians  and  the  British  and  the  “otherness”  of 
Indians,  but  she  does  not  go  into  detail.  A  bit  more  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  concept  of  otherness  would  have  been 
helpful.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  this  work  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  British  women’s  history  and  British 
imperial  history.  As  such,  it  is  a  must-read  for  scholars 
in  both  of  these  fields. 

Nupur  Chaudhuri 

Texas  Southern  University 

Rachel  Weil.  A  Plague  of  Informers:  Conspiracy  and 
Political  Trust  in  William  Ill’s  England.  (The  Lewis  Wal¬ 
pole  Series  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture  and  History.) 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  2013.  Pp. 
xiii,  344.  $40.00. 

Who  should  one  trust  after  one  regime  has  been 
replaced  by  another?  How  can  one  be  sure  that  the  new 
regime  is  here  to  stay?  In  1688,  the  reign  of  King  James 
II  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  he  was  forced  to  flee 
England  in  the  face  of  an  invasion  led  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  of  Orange.  When  William  became  king  in  1689, 
these  questions  were  no  longer  theoretical  exercises. 
They  moved  to  the  forefront  of  people’s  minds  as  the 
post-revolutionary  regime  struggled  to  establish  its  legiti¬ 
macy  and  win  wars  against  foreign  and  domestic  ene¬ 
mies.  Rachel  Weil  places  the  struggle  for  legitimacy, 
trust,  and  political  order  at  the  heart  of  her  account  of 
the  mysterious  world  of  conspiracy  and  plots  in  the 
1690s. 

Historians  have  long  been  aware  of  the  many  plots 
that  marked  William’s  reign.  It  would  be  hard  to  ignore 
these  events  given  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  them 
in  the  state  papers,  news  reports,  and  political  discourse 
of  the  time.  But  the  overall  significance  of  the  plots — 
real  or  alleged — and  of  people  like  Sir  James  Montgom¬ 
ery;  Richard  Graham,  Lord  Preston;  or  John  Fenwick 
has  been  difficult  to  reconcile  with  celebratory  accounts 
of  the  Glorious  Revolution  as  a  successful  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuart  state  from  an  absolutist  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy.  Given  that  none  of  these  plots  came  to 
fruition,  or  perhaps  even  existed  at  all,  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  many  historians  to  take  them  seriously.  For  this 
reason,  such  plots  have  tended  to  play  a  minor  role  in 
histories  of  William’s  reign.  William’s  survival  and  the 
long-term  endurance  of  the  constitutional  settlement  of 
1689  provided  a  veneer  of  inevitability  to,  and  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  of,  the  revolution  in  retrospect  that 
did  not  match  the  uneasy  experiences  of  those  who  lived 
through  its  immediate  aftermath. 

Like  many  other  recent  accounts  of  the  Glorious  Rev¬ 
olution,  Weil  is  skeptical  of  what  she  calls  “Whig-Burk- 
ean”  accounts  that  have  understood  the  revolution  as 
“orderly,  controlled  by  elites,  and  nonviolent,  a  far  cry 
from  the  bloody  and  more  democratic  revolutions  of 
continental  Europe”  (p.  16).  Instead  of  a  consensual, 
sensible  revolution,  Weil  sees  the  accession  of  William’s 
regime  as  initiating  a  reign  of  confusion  and  anxiety  for 
his  English  subjects.  She  draws  on  work  about  informing 
and  denunciation  by  historians  of  the  French  and 


Russian  Revolutions  to  demonstrate  that  even  a  “liberal 
regime”  such  as  William’s  required  recourse  to  decid¬ 
edly  illiberal  actions  in  order  to  defend  itself  against 
perceived  treason  from  within.  Such  irregularities  in¬ 
cluded  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  the  conviction 
of  suspected  conspirators  on  less  than  certain  evidence, 
and  even  holding  a  suspect  in  custody  for  long  periods 
of  time.  The  alleged  conspirator  John  Bernardi  was  held 
in  Newgate  Prison  for  33  years  without  trial.  “We  can¬ 
not,  then,  understand  what  the  first  liberal  post-revolu¬ 
tionary  regime  came  to  look  like  without  taking  into 
account  the' impact  of  plots  and  the  fear  of  plots,”  Weil 
asserts  (p.  278).  Given  her  account  of  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  the  Williamite  regime  violated  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  its  subjects,  one  might  reasonably  ask  whether  it 
is  accurate  to  describe  it  as  a  liberal  regime. 

Weil  deftly  assimilates  insights  gained  from  historians 
of  science  on  the  social  construction  of  truth  and  credi¬ 
bility  into  her  account  of  the  fraught  world  of  political 
trust  in  the  1690s.  Truth  claims  are,  therefore,  studied 
as  claims  rather  than  as  establishable  truths.  This  proves 
to  be  a  fruitful  move,  as  the  nature  of  the  surviving  evi¬ 
dence  often  makes  it  impossible  to  be  sure  who  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth,  or  whether  the  alleged  plots  that  were 
uncovered  were  real  or  just  the  fictional  products  of  an 
overanxious  political  culture.  Weil  is  more  interested  in 
figuring  out  what  accusations  of  disloyalty  tell  us  about 
how  loyalty  was  imagined  and  how  the  state  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  its  citizens  than  she  is  in  determining  whether 
the  accused  plotters  were  really  guilty.  Judicious  skepti¬ 
cism  of  this  sort  has  been  long  overdue  in  the  political 
history  of  early  modern  England.  She  finds  a  state  that 
was  constantly  reconstructing  and  renegotiating  in  the 
wake  of  revolutionary  regime  change. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
“Assassination  Plot”  against  King  William  uncovered  in 
1696.  Weil  presents  the  government’s  handling  of  the 
plot’s  discovery  and  its  persecution  of  the  alleged  con¬ 
spirators  as  a  great  propaganda  victory  for  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  a  key  moment  in  shoring  up  the  confidence 
and  stability  of  the  Williamite  regime.  The  widespread 
abhorrence  of  assassination  as  a  political  tool  that  was 
stimulated  by  the  revelations  of  the  plot  served  to  bring 
lukewarm  subjects  toward  a  more  wholehearted  em¬ 
brace  of  the  revolution  settlement,  and  thus  made  it 
much  harder  for  a  Jacobite  restoration  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  revelation  of  the  plot  also  gave  credence  to 
Whig  warnings  that  stricter  loyalty  oaths  were  required 
in  order  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  king  and  his  revo¬ 
lution.  Henceforth,  the  revolution  settlement  would  be 
much  harder  to  displace  and  also  more  strongly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  partisan  Whig  cause. 

Weil’s  book  will  be  required  reading  not  only  for 
early  modern  British  historians,  but  also  for  historians 
of  modern  revolutions.  Rather  than  searching  for  the  or¬ 
igins  of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  she  looks  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  revolution  for  the  people  who 
experienced  such  a  quick  and  dramatic  regime  change. 
Unlike  many  other  modern  revolutions,  that  of  1688— 
1689  was  not  undone,  but  the  people  who  lived  through 
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it  could  hardly  have  known  that.  Weil  reminds  us  of  the 
fragility  of  revolution  and  of  the  pressures  to  betray 
their  revolutionary  promises.  When  the  Williamite  re¬ 
gime  replaced  James  II,  it  held  out  the  expectation  that 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  “ancient  constitution”  would  be 
restored.  Weil  shows  us  that  the  post-revolutionary  state 
was  just  as  willing  to  dispense  with  legal  niceties  as  its 
predecessor  was  when  faced  with  existential  threats  to 
its  existence  from  Jacobite  conspirators.  The  fear  of 
plots  and  subversion  from  within  encouraged  a  regime 
that  liked  to  think  of  itself  as  a  liberal  and  law-abiding 
one  to  act  in  decidedly  illiberal  and  sometimes  arbitrary 
ways  in  the  name  of  national  security.  As  such,  it  offers 
a  very  twenty-first-century  history  of  the  Glorious  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Brian  Cowan 

McGill  University 


Jeremy  Black.  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Age  of 
George  I,  1714-1727.  Burlington,  Vt.:  Ashgate  Publish¬ 
ing  Co,  2014.  Pp.  xvi,  279.  $119.95. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  the  deaths 
of  Louis  XIV  and  Queen  Anne,  the  Hanoverian  succes¬ 
sion  and  international  crises  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean:  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  as  exciting  as  any,  but  it  has  received  surprisingly  lit¬ 
tle  attention  from  historians.  That  is  about  to  change. 
The  string  of  commemorations  in  2013,  2014,  and  2015 
is  now  leading  to  a  sufficient  historiographical  critical 
mass  to  set  this  period  on  the  map. 

Jeremy  Black’s  most  recent  monograph  is  part  of  that 
development.  His  thorough  study  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  George  I,  not  the  most  popular  or  studied  monarch 
in  British  history,  is  long  overdue.  Its  nearest  competi¬ 
tors  are  the  classic  biography  of  George  by  Ragnhild 
Hatton  (1978)  and  the  more  recent  monograph  on  reli¬ 
gion  and  British  foreign  policy  between  1688  and  1756 
by  Andrew  Thompson  (2006).  Black  takes  a  different 
angle;  whereas  Hatton  focused  primarily  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  context  and  Thompson  paid  special  attention  to 
the  religious  dimensions,  Black  chooses  to  illuminate 
the  relationship  between  domestic  politics  and  foreign 
policy,  one  of  his  key  objectives. 

The  result  is  a  thoughtful  and  detailed  account  of 
British  foreign  relations  in  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Black  is  true  to  his  word 
when  he  argues  that  these  must  be  understood  in  the 
context  of  domestic  events.  He  is  able  to  show  how  fac¬ 
tional  struggles  within  the  Whig  ministry  impacted  the 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  to  be  commended  that 
he  also  takes  Tory  and  even  Jacobite  discussions  on  for¬ 
eign  policy  seriously,  rather  than  dismissing  them.  There 
is  another  aspect  of  this  book  that  adds  to  its  quality: 
the  vast  amount  of  research  done  in  foreign  archives. 
This  makes  for  some  fascinating  reading.  For  instance, 
Black  shows  how  the  Swedish  diplomat  Count  Karl  Gyl- 
lenborg  not  only  discussed  Swedish  naval  support  for  a 
Jacobite  invasion,  but  he  also  proposed  to  influence 


British  public  opinion  by  publishing  pamphlets  on  the 
Baltic  region  (p.  74). 

The  book  is  essentially  a  dense  narrative,  based  on  a 
massive  amount  of  primary,  mostly  manuscript,  sources. 
For  the  general  reader  the  analyses  are  often  too  de¬ 
tailed,  but  Black  does  succeed  in  extracting  certain  pat¬ 
terns.  He  continuously  shows  how  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  was  intertwined.  For  instance,  he  argues  that  the 
transformation  of  the  Whig  party  from  “radical”  to 
“aristocratic”  was  not  just  the  result  of  domestic  devel¬ 
opments,  but  also  the  need  of  the  Whig  ministry  to  re¬ 
position  itself  in  a  less  antagonistic  manner  vis-a-vis 
France  (pp.  72-73). 

It  is  also  good  to  point  out  the  limitations  of  this 
study.  Despite  Black’s  emphasis  on  the  necessity  to  in¬ 
clude  domestic  politics  and  the  media  in  the  analysis 
of  foreign  policy,  these  only  play  a  marginal  role  in 
his  research.  His  book  rests  primarily  on  the  classic 
sources  of  diplomatic  history:  diplomatic  and  political 
correspondence.  There  are,  though,  some  references  to 
alternative  sources,  such  as  newspapers  or  pamphlets. 
For  instance,  during  a  split  in  the  Whig  ministry  in 
1717,  Black  refers  to  a  pamphlet  that  criticizes  Charles 
Townshend.  But  often  these  examples  are  illustrative 
rather  than  integrated  in  the  analysis.  The  section  on 
the  Jacobite  revolt  of  1715  would  have  been  an  excellent 
place  to  refer  to  newsletters  or  pamphlet  debates.  This 
is  no  weakness  in  itself;  Black  simply  chooses  to  focus 
on  high  politics  and  does  a  brilliant  job  doing  so,  but 
one  might  expect  the  author  of  Debating  Foreign  Policy 
in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain  (2011)  to  lead  the  way  in 
expanding  the  traditional  scope  of  attention  on  diplo¬ 
matic  history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  key  objective  of  this  study, 
and  Black  criticizes  the  realist  historians  who  do  “not  .  . 

.  take  the  public  debate  over  policy  .  .  .  seriously”  (p.  x). 
But  the  readers  of  this  book  must  wonder  how  far  Black 
himself  does  not  implicitly  endorse  this  realist  point  of 
view.  In  another  sense,  however,  Black  does  criticize  the 
realist  assumption  that  international  relations  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  clashing  of  states.  The  intricate  debates, 
ministerial  shuffles,  and  factional  rivalries  of  Georgian 
Britain  show  a  far  more  complex  picture  in  which  do¬ 
mestic  relations  and  foreign  policy  interact. 

This  in  no  way  diminishes  Black’s  achievement.  He 
has  once  again  managed  to  present  a  thoughtful,  read¬ 
able,  and  well-researched  monograph.  Given  the  enor¬ 
mous  production  and  the  quality  of  his  work,  one  must 
conclude  that  Professor  Black  remains  a  leading  histo¬ 
rian  on  British  foreign  policy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

David  Onnekink 

Universiteit  Utrecht 

Helen  Cowie.  Exhibiting  Animals  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Britain:  Empathy,  Education,  Entertainment.  New  York: 
Palgrave  Macmillan,  2014.  Pp.  ix,  256.  $95.00. 

The  1980s  saw  the  first  major  wave  of  scholarship  in 
British  history  that  took  animals  seriously  as  worthy  ob¬ 
jects  of  inquiry,  with  the  publication  of  foundational 
texts  by  such  scholars  as  Coral  Lansbury,  Harriet  Ritvo, 
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Keith  Thomas,  and  James  Turner  examining  different 
facets  of  human-animal  relationships  and  of  animal 
presence,  and  even  agency,  within  modern  British  his¬ 
tory.  Since  then,  especially  since  the  turn  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  what  has  been  described  as  “the  animal 
turn”  has  produced  a  landslide  of  new  work  on  animals 
and  human-animal  relations  in  virtually  all  areas  of  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  Helen  Cowie’s  new  book 
enters  this  growing  field  in  closest  conversation  with  pre¬ 
vious  work  by  historians,  such  as  Nigel  Rothfels  and 
Elizabeth  Hanson,  who  have  examined  the  histories  of 
the  display  and  exhibition  of  animals  in  Britain  and  else¬ 
where,  as  well  as  with  other  scholars  who  consider  prac¬ 
tices  and  ideologies  of  popular  leisure  and  “rational 
recreation”  in  the  period. 

Cowie  narrates  a  history  of  how  zoological  gardens 
and  menageries  collected  and  exhibited  exotic,  non¬ 
native  animals  throughout  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  One  major  goal — and  accomplishment — of  the 
book  is  that  it  offers  greater  nuance  and  detail  to  our 
understanding  of  the  exhibitions  of  wild  animals  in  this 
period,  particularly  by  delving  more  deeply  than  any 
previous  scholar  into  the  histories  and  records  of  the 
traveling  menageries  of  George  Wombwell,  William 
Manders,  and  other  showmen  whose  roving  exhibitions 
were  likely  to  have  offered  the  first  and  perhaps  only 
opportunity  for  ordinary  Britons  living  outside  of  major 
cities,  to  lay  eyes  on  lions,  tigers,  rhinos,  giraffes,  and 
other  African  and  Asian  animals.  Drawing  on  a  broad 
range  of  local  newspaper  sources  as  well  as  on  archives 
relating  to  zoological  societies  and  traveling  menageries 
in  London,  Manchester,  Plymouth,  Warwick,  and  else¬ 
where,  Cowie  offers  a  fine-grained  history  that  is  valu¬ 
able  in  its  attention  to  a  range  of  smaller  regional 
archives. 

Cowie  begins  by  offering  what  she  presents  as  a  con¬ 
ventional  distinction  that  she  aims  to  update  and  revise: 
one  distinguishing  between  zoological  gardens  or  zoos, 
which  typically  “fashioned  themselves  as  places  for  study 
and  education  rather  than  entertainment,  emphasising 
their  contribution  to  science  and  their  role  as  sites  for 
rational  recreation,”  and  traveling  menageries,  which 
were  less  respectable  and  genteel  than  zoos,  offering 
simple — and  often  vulgar  or  sensational — entertainment 
for  a  more  working-class  audience.  One  of  the  book’s 
key  claims  is  that  “these  distinctions  were  never  as  rigid 
as  was  sometimes  implied”  (p.  3).  “[Mjenageries  have 
typically  been  portrayed  as  offering  amusement  rather 
than  providing  education”  (p.  117),  but  “zoos  and  me¬ 
nageries  were  .  .  .  not  as  distinct  in  their  offerings  and 
clientele  as  might  be  imagined”  (p.  206).  In  fact,  menag¬ 
eries  no  less  than  zoos  could  be  sites  of  education  in 
natural  history,  and  zoos  were,  of  course,  always  places 
of  entertainment  as  well  as  pedagogical  institutions. 

Cowie’s  points  about  the  instability  of  the  zoo/menag¬ 
erie  distinction,  lining  up  with  a  hierarchical  binary 
between  uplifting  “rational  recreation”  and  less  respect¬ 
able  distractions  such  as  mere  “entertainment,”  are 
mostly  persuasive;  it  seems  very  possible  that  a  London¬ 
centric  metropolitan  bias — both  in  the  nineteenth 


century  and  more  recently — has  contributed  to  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  overlook  the  significance  of  the  traveling  me¬ 
nageries.  Cowie’s  suggestion  that  historians  have  offered 
rigid,  dichotomizing  distinctions  between  educational 
zoos  and  raffish  menageries  does  seem  slightly  over¬ 
stated,  however.  She  claims  at  one  point  that  such  a  du- 
alistic  vision  has  become  “the  general  view  of  historians, 
who  have  tended  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  menagerie  and  the  zoo”  (p.  117).  Her  one  footnote 
reference  here  explains  that  “Elizabeth  Hanson  notes, 
for  example,  that  American  zoos  ‘were  planned  in  a  way 
to  distinguish  them  from  earlier  menageries,  which  were 
considered  disorderly’”  (p.  228).  The  problem  is  that 
nothing  in  this  citation  suggests  that  Hanson  herself  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  distinction,  which  she  is  presenting  as  an 
ideology  of  the  founders  of  nineteenth-century  zoos. 

The  book  offers  no  shortage  of  rich  and  interesting 
material;  at  times  I  wished  for  sharper  argumentative 
claims.  Cowie  will  sometimes  sum  up  sections  or  chap¬ 
ters  with  disappointingly  unsurprising  final  summary 
claims  that,  at  their  worst,  can  approach  the  obvious. 
After  many  anecdotes  about  profit-minded  menagerie 
owners,  distracted  zoo  visitors,  and  accident-prone  ani¬ 
mal  shows,  we  do  not  really  need  to  be  told  that  “the 
frequency  with  which  Wombwell’s  menagerie  visited  a 
town  depended  in  large  part  upon  its  location”  (p.  59), 
that  “financial  reward  thus  eclipsed  animal  welfare  in 
the  showman’s  list  of  priorities”  (p.  96),  that  “not  all 
who  visited  made  the  most  of  the  educational  potential 
of  zoological  gardens”  (p.  124),  or  that  “the  lion  tamer, 
however  skillful,  risked  his  life  performing  with  wild 
beasts”  (p.  204). 

Cowie  for  the  most  part,  however,  offers  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  tour  through  the  fascinating  world  of  nineteenth- 
century  zoos  and  menageries,  drawing  on  a  thick  history 
of  little-known  archives  and  stories.  (I  especially  appre¬ 
ciated,  for  example,  the  details  Cowie  considers  from 
the  logbook  for  Wombwell’s  Menagerie  kept  by  the 
show’s  elephant  keeper,  George  Percival,  for  over  two 
decades  [p.  55]).  One  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
commitment  to  the  meanings  and  experiences  of  what 
Cowie  calls  the  literal  “physical  presence”  of  the  ani¬ 
mals:  “People  seeing  the  elephants  marching  through 
Lincoln  may  have  experienced  titillating  visions  of  the 
Orient  and  reflected  on  the  global  extension  of  British 
commerce,  but  they  also  got  a  chance  to  see  these  mas¬ 
sive  beasts  up  close”  (p.  5).  Declining  to  understand  ani¬ 
mals  primarily  as  symbols — of  empire,  of  wildness,  of 
the  lands  of  their  origins — Cowie  instead  considers  and 
analyzes  the  lived  experiences  of  these  animals  as  they 
interacted  with  zoo  and  menagerie  owners,  workers,  and 
visitors,  and  in  so  doing  develops  valuable  insights  about 
the  mix  of  education,  entertainment,  sensation,  and  dis¬ 
traction  that  animal  exhibitions  offered  throughout  the 
century. 

Ivan  Kreilkamp 

Indiana  University  Bloomington 
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James  Vernon.  Distant  Strangers:  How  Britain  Became 
Modern.  (Berkeley  Series  in  British  Studies,  no.  9.) 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  xvii,  166.  Cloth  $65.00,  paper  $24.95. 

Two  cheers  for  Distant  Strangers:  How  Britain  Became 
Modem.  One  for  its  praiseworthy  intent  to  tackle  “a  big 
historical  question”  (p.  xv)  and  to  offer  a  broad  and  in¬ 
tegrated  interpretation,  rather  than  to  seek  refuge  in  de- 
construction  and  complication.  Another  for  its  boldness 
in  taking  on  the  challenge  of  doing  this  in  60,000  words 
rather  than  the  260,000  or  620,000  words  increasingly 
normal  in  our  digitally  bloated  world.  But  not  yet  the 
full  huzzah  because,  even  making  the  necessary  allow¬ 
ances  for  limitations  that  extent  imposes  on  ambition, 
this  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  extended  essay. 

Distant  Strangers  offers  an  exploration  of  “the  greatest 
historical  transformation  of  the  past  three  centuries,”  an 
interrogation  of  “how  we  became  modern,”  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  “the  character  of  modern  life  that  is  some¬ 
times  described  as  ‘modernity’”  (p.  xi).  This  is  a 
challenging  task,  not  least  because  “modernity”  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  constitute  in  any  set  of  meanings  suf¬ 
ficiently  stable  to  act  as  an  organizing  distinction  of  the 
sort  the  book  requires.  James  Vernon’s  answer  to  the 
“what  is  modernity?”  question  tends  to  deflect  toward 
historiographical  description.  Ultimately,  we  are  offered 
the  shorthand  designation,  the  “new  society  of  strang¬ 
ers”  (p.  7),  in  lieu  of  a  definition,  and  presented  with 
the  consideration  of  a  set  of  large-scale  transformations 
in  which  the  process  (of  “becoming  modern”)  is  asked 
to  stand  in  for  the  condition  (of  “being  modern”). 

Underlying  successive  discussions  of  demographic 
change,  the  forging  of  the  modem  state,  the  rise  of  rep¬ 
resentative  politics  and  the  individuated  political  subject, 
and  the  emergence  of  new  economic  structures  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  “industrial  capitalism”  (p.  3)  are  three  funda¬ 
mental  propositions.  First,  that  increasing  mobility 
“created  a  new  society  of  strangers.”  Second,  that  this 
shift  in  turn  generated  a  range  of  challenges  to  the  pri¬ 
marily  local  and  personal  conduct  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  life,  which  encouraged  the  use  of  “in¬ 
creasingly  abstract  and  bureaucratic  forms.”  And  third, 
that  at  the  same  time  “this  process  of  abstraction  was  di¬ 
alectical  in  nature”  constantly  encouraging  efforts  to  re¬ 
embed  the  local  and  the  personal  (p.  7). 

Although  these  propositions  provide  the  context  for 
much  effective  summary  and  perceptive  observation, 
taken  as  a  whole  they  raise  as  many  concerns  as  they  of¬ 
fer  tools  for  comprehension.  There  is  a  rather  dated 
Weberian  whiff  in  the  insistent  analytical  centrality  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  bureaucracy  versus  charisma  tension.  The 
conceptual  purchase  and  causal  significance  given  to  bu¬ 
reaucratic  abstraction  in  the  way  the  Victorian  state  is 
characterized,  for  example,  will  certainly  trouble  many 
scholars.  At  one  level  the  “society  of  strangers”  is  an 
accurate  reflection  of  our  own  condition  of  modernity, 
defined  by  dating  agencies,  Internet  commerce,  in¬ 
stant  messaging,  and  the  anonymous  arbitration  of 
Tripadvisor.  At  another  level,  precisely  because  the 


twenty-first-century  condition  does  bring  us  close  to  a 
genuine  “society  of  strangers,”  the  attempt  to  argue  that 
early  marriage  journals,  imperial  commerce,  the  postal 
service,  and  trade  protection  societies  register  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  modernity  seems  unconvincing  in  the  context  of 
a  social  order  that  in  the  accounts  of  contemporaries, 
such  as  Robert  Roberts’s  The  Classic  Slum:  Salford  Life 
in  the  First  Quarter  of  the  Century  [1971],  emphasized  in¬ 
timacy  above  all  else. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  obliqueness  with  which  the 
book  addresses  some  of  its  key  themes.  For  example, 
Vernon’s  treatment  of  the  creation  of  the  “society  of 
strangers”  gives  a  compelling  account  of  the  transforma¬ 
tions  in  internal  communication  that  shrank  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  encouraged  greater  mobility  of  its  population, 
and  it  provides  some  vivid  material  about  the  growth  of 
conduct  manuals.  However,  apart  from  a  discussion  of 
cultural  anxieties  of  trust  and  a  suggestive  account  of 
the  reconstitution  of  family  life,  the  book  tells  us  rela¬ 
tively  little  about  the  social  and  cultural  conditions  of  es¬ 
trangement  that  Vernon  claims  are  the  result. 

I  am  aware  that  a  book  of  this  sort  inevitably  opens  it¬ 
self  up  to  carping  comment  about  oversimplification. 
But  this  vulnerability  is  compounded  here  by  signs  of 
undue  haste,  inelegance,  imprecision,  and  occasional  so¬ 
lecism.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  suggestion  that 
“[b]y  the  1860s,  even  inhabitants  in  poor  working-class 
districts  with  high  levels  of  illiteracy  like  Oldham  were 
receiving  six  letters  a  head”  (p.  47),  or  the  proposition 
that  “[t]he  Reverend  Thomas  Malthus  ensured  that  one 
of  the  chief  claims  to  Britain  being  the  first  modern  so¬ 
ciety  was  its  ability  to  sustain  rapid  population  growth” 
(p.  19)? 

It  would  be  unjust  to  finish  on  a  critical  note.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  book  whose  whole  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts,  for  emerging  out  of  the  often  familiar 
material  is  a  bold  and  original  attempt  at  synthesis, 
which  commands — and  deserves  to  command — the  at¬ 
tention  of  scholars.  I  suspect  few  will  emerge  from  this 
book  convinced  by  its  overall  thesis  or  satisfied  with  its 
evidentiary  base  or  mode  of  argument;  but  that  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  measure  of  its  success.  We  certainly 
need  more  scholarship  in  this  register,  and  probably  a 
more  serious  discussion  of  the  appropriate  protocols 
and  frames  of  evaluation  for  writing  of  this  sort. 

Martin  Hewitt 

University  of  Huddersfield 

Caroline  Bressey.  Empire,  Race,  and  the  Politics  of 
Anti-Caste.  New  York:  Bloomsbury  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xi, 
287.  $120.00. 

Caroline  Bressey’s  Empire,  Race  and  the  Politics  of  Anti- 
Caste  opens  with  the  author’s  narration  of  her  encoun¬ 
ter  with  a  book:  the  handwritten  scrapbook  of  her  sub¬ 
ject,  Catherine  Impey,  begun  in  1862  when  Impey  was 
15  and  already  active  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which 
her  family  belonged,  and  in  collecting  information  about 
the  world  around  her.  The  study  concludes  with  Bres¬ 
sey’s  narration  of  her  encounters  with  the  exhibit, 
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Without  Sanctuary:  Lynching  Photography  in  America 
curated  by  Autograph  ABP,  which  she  saw  in  London 
in  2011,  where  fewer  than  4,500  others  saw  it;  although, 
in  its  first  four  months  at  the  New  York  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  more  than  50,000  people  attended  (p.  254).  In  the 
intervening  250  pages,  Bressey  mines  the  intertwined 
personal  and  public  documentary  and  photographic 
archives  that  Impey  produced  and  disseminated  through 
(among  other  media)  the  periodical  Anti-Caste.  Impey 
published  and  edited  Anti-Caste,  the  masthead  for  which 
read:  “Advocates  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  Colour  or  Descent,”  between  1888  and  1893 
from  the  home  that  she  shared  throughout  her  life  with 
her  sister,  Ellen,  in  Street,  Somerset. 

There  are  strong  generic  and  substantive  resonances 
between  the  scrapbook  with  which  Bressey  opens  her 
study,  and  the  monthly  publications  on  which  it  focuses. 
Among  other  things,  each  was  comprised  of  editorial 
observations,  excerpts  and  enclosures  from  other  news¬ 
papers,  notices  of  upcoming  local  lectures  on  topics  of 
global  interest,  and  illustrations,  photographic  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  addition,  each  simultaneously  sustained  and 
relied  on  circuits  of  association  and  affect  that  made  the 
personal,  the  political,  the  local,  and  the  universal  mutu¬ 
ally  constitutive  for  Impey  and  her  fellow  activists.  There 
are  also  strong  resonances  between  Bressey’s  other 
bookend  and  her  account  of  Impey’s  championing  of 
and  friendship  with  Ida  B.  Wells,  whom  she  twice 
helped  bring  to  Britain  to  publicize  and  lecture  on  the 
ongoing  paroxysm  of  lynching  in  the  U.S.  Impey  repro¬ 
duced  and  prominently  featured  on  the  front  pages  of 
Anti-Caste  the  kinds  of  photographs  displayed  over  a 
century  later  in  Without  Sanctuary.  A  geographer  by 
training,  Bressey  meticulously  maps  the  overlapping  cir¬ 
cuits  of  Impey’s  worlds:  the  small  town  in  which  she 
spent  almost  every  moment  of  her  life  and  the  intersect¬ 
ing,  circumnavigating,  and  trans-imperial  circuits  of  ethi¬ 
cal  engagement  and  sociopolitical  critique  in  which  she 
participated,  far  from  any  metropole,  through  Anti- 
Caste.  In  the  process,  Bressey  illuminates  how  the 
hegemony  of  racist  discourses  in  British  politics  and  let¬ 
ters  was  scathingly  and  vigorously  challenged  by  women 
and  men  who  were  appalled  by  the  brutalities  of  con¬ 
quest,  annexation,  and  colonization  and  by  the  continu¬ 
ously  reproduced  epistemic  violence  attendant  on  them. 
Her  nonlinear  exposition  suggests  that  these  imperial 
subjects’  “small  acts”  of  bearing  public  witness  to  racist 
violence,  ignored  or  downplayed  by  most  contemporary 
British  mass  media  and  government  officials,  constitute 
part  of  what  historian  Antoinette  Burton  dubbed  the 
untold  ‘“back  story  about  empire  and  progressive  polit¬ 
ics’”  (p.  22).  That  backstory,  muffled  by  a  periodization, 
locates  systematic  critiques  of  empire  in  Britain  in  the 
Anglo-Boer  conflicts  of  1899-1902. 

It  is  notable  that  while  Impey  may,  through  her  net¬ 
works  and  publishing,  have  played  a  galvanizing  role  in 
articulating  and  demonstrating  the  simultaneous  central¬ 
ity  and  evasion  of  racial  hierarchy  and  discrimination  in 
late-nineteenth-century  public  debates  on  British 
empire,  her  engagement  in  the  reading  communities 


and  networks  that  enabled  contemporaries’  critiques  of 
women’s  status  and  condition  in  Britain  is  decidedly 
muted.  Bressey  suggests  that  “the  reason  why  the  wom¬ 
en’s  movement  never  drew  more  direct  attention  in 
Anti-Caste  may  lie  with  the  failure  of  the  movement  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  address  racial  prejudice 
as  a  core  part  of  their  work”  (p.  174).  Observing  that 
the  audiences  to  whom  Anti-Caste  and  Fraternity  (Anti- 
Caste’s  successor)  were  oriented  were  not  gendered  and 
raced  in  predictable  ways,  she  muses  that,  “perhaps  in 
her  utilization  of  ‘we’  Catherine,  like  [Celestine] 
Edwards,  meant  to  speak  directly  to  those  living  in  the 
more  privileged  and  safer  spaces  of  Britain  regardless  of 
the  colour  of  their  skin.  Though  the  language  of  [both 
journals]  remained  gendered  in  many  ways,  the  ‘we’  of 
implied  readers  was  not  a  gendered  one.  In  [both],  geog¬ 
raphies  of  gender  and  belonging  were  interlocked  with 
dialogue  that  attempted  to  transform  discourses  of  race” 
(p.  175).  Pointing  out  that  Wells,  too,  was  marginal¬ 
ized  in  women’s  and  suffrage  movements  during  her  life¬ 
time,  Bressey  argues  that,  “Considering  Catherine’s 
commitment  to  living  by  her  principles  and  her  refusal 
to  endorse  societies  that  failed  to  refute  racial  prejudice 
in  all  aspects  of  their  politics  and  practice,  a  similar 
observation  could  be  made  for  her  absence  from  the 
women’s  movement  in  Britain”  (p.  179).  This  is  entirely 
possible.  That  said,  the  scandal  of  interracial  sexual 
desire  with  which  erstwhile  ally  Isabella  Mayo  embar¬ 
rassed  and  discredited  Impey  in  1894  (precipitating  Anti- 
Caste’s  demise  and  marking  Impey’s)  vexes  the  argument 
Bressey  makes  about  both  race  and  gender  in  ways  that 
she  might  have  engaged  more  directly  than  she  does. 

Madhavi  Kale 

University  of  Toronto 

James  Owen.  Labour  and  the  Caucus:  Working-Class 
Radicalism  and  Organised  Liberalism  in  England,  1868- 
88.  (Studies  in  Labour  History,  no.  3.)  Liverpool:  Liver¬ 
pool  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  244.  $99.95. 

This  volume  provides  what  the  author  terms  “a  new,  in¬ 
novative  pre-history  of  the  Labour  Party.”  It  does  so  by 
considering,  in  particular,  the  post-1867  campaign  for 
working-class  parliamentary  representation  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  pressures  upon  the  Liberal  Party  in  coming  to 
terms  with  an  era  of  mass  politics,  which  it  sought  to  do 
through  the  formation  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa¬ 
tion  in  1877,  and  also  by  reviewing  the  “troubled  rela¬ 
tionship  between  working-class  radicals  and  organized 
Liberalism”  in  the  period  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Party.  This  involves  a  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  how  working-class  radicals  engaged  with 
official  Liberalism,  the  roles  of  the  Labour  Representa¬ 
tion  League,  the  Labour  Electoral  Association  and  other 
organizations  in  that  process,  and  how  that  engagement 
changed  over  time  and  was  contingent  upon  place,  elec¬ 
toral  context,  and  local  institutions.  Here  James  Owen 
makes  particular  use  of  case  studies  of  Newcastle,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham  to  analyze  the  di¬ 
versity  of  working-class  radical  behavior,  the  equally 
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diverse  fortunes  of  working-class  candidates  in  national 
and  local  elections,  and  the  formidable  challenges  that 
they  faced  for  reasons  of  finance,  localism,  and  working- 
class  apathy  and  conservatism;  the  latter  with  both  an 
uppercase  and  lowercase  “C.” 

In  this  context,  Owen  considers  the  factors  that  shaped 
the  political  identity  of  working-class  radical  activists, 
looking  specifically  at  those  involved  in  the  Labour  Rep¬ 
resentation  League,  Labour  Electoral  Association,  English 
republican  clubs  and  trade  unions,  and  political  organiza¬ 
tions  in  agricultural  areas;  the  last  of  these  conceiving  of 
themselves  as  part  of  a  wider  working-class  movement  for 
political  rights,  something  largely  overlooked  by  historians 
of  radicalism  and  the  labor  movement. 

Owen  takes  seriously  the  importance  of  language, 
specifically  the  rhetoric  surrounding  the  notion  of  “the 
caucus”:  the  different  uses  that  it  served,  and  for  whom, 
and  how  rhetorical  usage  changed  over  time.  Lie  makes 
interesting  observations  on  rhetorical  conceptions  of 
“the  labour  party”  by  working-class  radicals,  whether  it 
was  conceived  of  as  a  political  program  or  in  terms  of 
social  class.  Also,  because  “caucus”  was  used  to  imply 
the  corrupt  politics  that  were  deemed  to  exist  in  urban 
America,  attending  to  its  rhetorical  meanings  also  en¬ 
ables  Owen  to  consider  radical  perceptions  of  the  nature 
of  democratic  politics  in  the  United  States,  and  how 
these  became  increasingly  critical. 

There  are  also  illuminating  reflections  as  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Irish  nationalism  on  the  thinking  and  strategy  of 
the  British  labor  movement,  a  subject  that  has  been 
largely  neglected  by  historians.  Many  working-class  radi¬ 
cals  drew  parallels  between  the  British  working  class 
and  the  Irish  in  terms  of  the  political  and  economic  ills 
inflicted  upon  them  and  also  noted  the  manner  in  which 
Irish  nationalist  representation  could  apply  pressure  to 
the  Liberal  Party,  specifically  by  forcing  a  prioritization 
of  Home  Rule.  And  this,  in  turn,  influenced  conceptions 
of  how  a  labor  party  might  best  advance  the  interests  of 
the  working  class. 

The  discussion  of  these  issues  allows  Owen  to  engage 
with  the  broader  historiographical  debates  surrounding 
the  emergence  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  In  do¬ 
ing  so  he  is  at  one  with  those  who  have  challenged  tele¬ 
ological  assumptions  about  the  inevitability  of  the 
party’s  emergence.  Yet  he  avoids  the  other  extreme  of 
those  who,  given  the  labor  movement’s  progress  “under 
the  stewardship  of  Lib-Lab  M.P.s”  (p.  13),  have  diffi¬ 
culty  understanding  how  a  separate  Labour  Party  came 
to  be  seen  as  necessary  at  all.  As  Owen  makes  plain, 
such  a  position  ignores  the  significant  tensions  that  ex¬ 
isted  and  intensified  between  Lib-Lab  MPs  and  the  la¬ 
bor  movement.  It  also  underplays  the  importance  of  the 
increasing  use  of  the  concept  of  a  “labour  party”  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  sense  of  common  and  independent  identity 
among  working-class  political  activists. 

Owen’s  work  provides  a  fine  and  nuanced  study  of 
the  engagement  of  working-class  radicals  with  organized 
Liberalism  and  uses  the  case  studies  to  good  effect  to  il¬ 
luminate  its  evolving  nature  and  complexities.  It  also 
proceeds  with  a  sensitivity  toward  the  context  and  use  of 


political  language,  without  succumbing  to  an  uncritical 
embrace  of  the  linguistic  turn.  In  addition,  Owen’s  de¬ 
tailed  consideration  of  local  politics,  in  particular  local 
and  national  electoral  battles,  is  articulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  that  the  wood  is  always  clearly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  trees. 

On  occasion,  Owen’s  claims  for  the  novelty  and  icon- 
oclasm  of  the  book  are  a  little  overdone.  For  example, 
the  electoral  pragmatism  that  produced  a  disjuncture 
between  the  official  stance  of  radicals  and  socialists  on 
particular  issues,  and  what  they  actually  said  and  did  in 
the  realm  of  practical  politics,  is  surely  unremarkable. 
This  pragmatism  in  the  political  and  electoral  context 
should  not  obscure  the  very  real  ideological  differences 
that  separated  different  socialist  groupings  from  each 
other  and  from  advanced  liberal  opinion.  And  while 
Owen  states  that  “of  course  this  new  narrative  does  not 
deny  the  importance  of  socialist  literature”  (p.  156),  nei¬ 
ther  does  it  effectively  engage  with  it,  an  issue  that 
diminishes  the  force  of  his  argument  for  a  different  take 
on  the  (always  in  quotes)  “socialist  revival.” 

Further,  there  is  the  castigation  of  John  Burns  for  the 
“nonsense  of  his  citing  the  ‘non-revolutionary  character 
of  the  British  working  classes’  as  a  reason  for  the  SDF’s 
political  failures.”  Rather,  Owen  argues,  it  was  “the 
organisational  and  ideological  links  between  Liberalism, 
nonconformity,  and  trade  unionism  [that]  created  a  local 
political  environment  that  Burns’s  electioneering  could 
not  penetrate”  (p.  172).  But  the  two  positions  are  not 
incompatible.  Indeed,  what  Owen  articulates  so  clearly 
are  the  lineaments  of  a  political  culture  that  precluded 
the  emergence  of  a  British  working  class  with  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  character.  And  again,  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  (SDF)  and  labour  historians  are  taken  to 
task  for  blaming  “the  perceived  lack  of  appetite  for  class 
conflict  among  the  Northumbrian  workers  for  the  failure 
of  their  socialist  propaganda,”  while  it  was  “the  political 
culture  of  the  Northumbrian  miners  that  completely  di¬ 
minished  the  impact  of  the  socialist  activists”  (p.  183). 
But  once  again  “appetite”  must  surely  be  seen  as  a 
product  of  culture,  so  neither  the  SDF  nor  labour  histo¬ 
riography  are  at  odds  with  what  Owen  has  written. 

All  that  said,  the  work  is  a  splendid  piece  of  meticu¬ 
lous  historical  scholarship  casting  new  light  on  a  pivotal 
and  often  neglected  period  of  British  political  and  work¬ 
ing-class  history. 

Noel  Thompson 

Swansea  University 

Peter  Scott.  The  Making  of  the  Modern  British  Home: 
The  Suburban  Semi  and  Family  Life  between  the  Wars. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xvi,  270. 
$99.00. 

Peter  Scott  presents  in  this  book  a  revisionary  history  of 
the  genesis  of  the  modern  British  suburb  which  concen¬ 
trates  especially  on  how,  in  the  decades  between  the  two 
world  wars,  large  sections  of  the  British  working  classes 
became  suburbanites.  The  author  dismantles  the  often- 
heard  opinion  that  modern  suburbs  were  primarily  a 
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middle-class  phenomenon.  As  such,  they  were  finan¬ 
cially  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  upper  layers  of  the 
working  classes  even  if  developers,  politicians,  real  es¬ 
tate  agents,  and  building  societies  tried  to  recklessly  im¬ 
pose  the  suburban  way  of  life  onto  them. 

Eschewing  any  a  priori  dismissive  or  appreciative  atti¬ 
tude  toward  suburbs,  Scott  relies  instead  on  datasets 
like,  for  example,  600  returns  from  “Britain’s  first  de¬ 
tailed  national  household  expenditure  survey,  conducted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  over  the  year  beginning  Octo¬ 
ber  1937”  (p.  vii).  Other  sources  include  personal  testi¬ 
monies,  such  as  interviews,  biographies,  and 
contributions  to  oral  history  projects,  from  migrants  who 
moved  into  suburbs.  The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
the  interwar  years  were  characterized  by  a  process  of 
suburbanization  that  allowed  approximately  25  percent 
“of  non-agricultural  British  working-class  households 
[to]  move  to  suburban  estates  .  .  .  with  around  13  per 
cent  taking  the  municipal  housing  route  to  suburbia, 
around  9  per  cent  taking  the  mortgage  route,  and  per¬ 
haps  3  per  cent  renting  privately  developed  suburban 
housing”  (p.  10).  Even  more,  the  end  of  the  Great  War 
brought  with  it  the  end  of  terraced  housing,  until  then 
one  of  Britain’s  favorite  types  of  building  for  housing 
the  working  classes  and  sections  of  the  middle  classes. 
Drawing  on  prewar  garden  city  ideas,  the  new  suburban 
housing  was  mostly  low-density,  short  terraces,  and  es¬ 
pecially  “semis,”  or  semi-detached  houses.  Finally,  Scott 
traces  in  great  detail  the  manifold  social  changes  that 
came  with  swapping  urban  housing  for  suburban  homes. 
“[A]  new  form  of  working-class  respectability  emerged, 
based  around  maintaining  minimum  accepted  standards 
of  dress  and  other  visible  markers  of  consumption,  re¬ 
strained  speech  and  behaviour,  high  standards  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  hygiene,  ‘privatized’  family-  and 
home-centred  lifestyles,  and  an  increased  commitment 
of  resources  to  the  welfare  and  material  advancement  of 
the  next  generation”  (p.  11). 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  Scott  looks  closely  at  pre¬ 
war  housing  and  attempts  at  its  reform,  the  emergence 
of  municipal  suburbia,  the  development  of  owner-occu¬ 
pied  suburbia,  marketing  strategies,  life  in  owner-occu¬ 
pied  semis,  the  equipping  and  furnishing  of  the  new 
homes,  the  uses  of  and  pleasures  derived  from  gardens, 
the  (sometimes  enforced)  social  differentiations  between 
municipally  and  privately  owned  working-class  suburbia, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  finance  and  mortgage  system, 
of  which  a  crisis  was  perhaps  only  averted  by  the  Second 
World  War.  Chapter  10  also  tells  the  fascinating  story  of 
Elsy  Borders,  a  resolute  suburban  housewife  who  took 
to  court  both  her  builder  and  building  society  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  receive  redress  for  shoddy  workmanship  and 
shady  financing.  Borders  became  feared  by  developers, 
building  societies,  and  politicians  alike,  and  her  lawsuit 
contributed  to  efforts  to  reform  a  system  that  relied  too 
much  on  faulty  standards. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  extracts  interesting 
details  from  the  questionnaires  and  the  life  histories, 
and  discusses  in  an  even-handed  manner  the  pros  and 
cons  of,  for  example,  suburban  homeownership  or  the 


financing  system.  The  final  chapter  takes  the  story  into 
the  decades  following  World  War  II,  the  swan  song  of 
the  semi,  when  an  alliance  of  developers,  (mainly  con¬ 
servative)  politicians,  and  an  architectural  elite  pushed 
housing  in  Britain  toward  high-rise  tower  blocks  and 
high-density  flat  or  apartment-style  living. 

The  conclusion  puts  Scott  in  opposition  to  a  standard 
trope  that  is  commonly  found  in  academia  not  least  in 
architectural  history,  my  own  discipline.  Citing  Alison 
Ravetz,  a  doyen  of  British  housing  studies  who  taught 
for  many  years  in  architecture  schools,  Scott  emphasizes 
that  municipal-  and  owner-occupied  suburbs  were  not 
an  act  of,  in  Ravetz’s  words,  ‘“cultural  colonisation:  a  vi¬ 
sion  forged  by  one  section  of  society  for  application  to 
another.’”  Rather,  interwar  suburbia  “collectively  consti¬ 
tuted  a  new  form  of  working-class  lifestyle”  (p.  235), 
and  the  arguments  Scott  makes  for  his  conclusion  are 
strong. 

The  book  argues  its  case  with  only  a  few  references  to 
both  architects  and  architectural  history.  The  former, 
when  they  appear  in  the  book,  Scott  identifies  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  social  elite  who  wanted  to  impose  dreams  of 
collectivist  housing  clothed  in  avant-garde  aesthetics 
onto  the  masses.  The  latter  has  focused  for  many  de¬ 
cades  now  on  socially  more  conscious  approaches  to  its 
subject  matter.  But  until  architectural  history  sheds  the 
widely  held  prejudice  that  suburbs  are  middle  class  and, 
in  any  case,  bad  for  inhabitants  and  society,  other 
branches  of  history  will  continue  writing  more  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  more  objective  accounts  of  the  suburban 
housing  question. 

Volker  M.  Welter 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

David  James  Gill.  Britain  and  the  Bomb:  Nuclear  Diplo¬ 
macy,  1964-1970.  (Stanford  Nuclear  Age  Series.)  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  304. 
$65.00. 

As  this  review  is  being  written,  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
volved  in  intense  negotiations  with  Iran  over  the  future 
of  the  latter’s  nuclear  program.  Although  we  can  only 
guess  what  factors  are  driving  the  calculations  of  Iran’s 
leadership,  certain  questions  have  likely  come  up  again 
and  again.  What  are  the  benefits  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
program  to  a  state,  especially  one  that  is  not  a  great 
power,  versus  its  costs,  in  economic,  technological,  and 
strategic  terms?  Would  it  be  better  to  trade  the  program 
for  some  tangible  political  benefits  from  those  who 
might  prefer  the  state  in  question  stay  non-nuclear? 

It  might  seem  odd  to  compare  Iran’s  present-day  nu¬ 
clear  decision-making  with  that  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  in  the  1960s,  but  David  James  Gill’s  thoughtful 
book,  Britain  and  the  Bomb:  Nuclear  Diplomacy,  1964- 
1970,  inspires  such.  Gill  is  part  of  a  booming  scholarly 
renaissance  in  nuclear  history,  building  upon  both  the 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  massive  increase 
in  declassified  documents  from  around  the  world.  Work¬ 
ing  with  American  and  British  sources,  Gill’s  deeply  re¬ 
searched,  well-written  study  explores  a  key  period  in  the 
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history  of  nuclear  dynamics,  both  globally  and  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  focus  of  this  compelling  study 
is  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  government  when  critical  nuclear  deci¬ 
sions  for  Great  Britain  were  made. 

British  science  and  technology  were  key  elements  of 
the  Manhattan  Project,  which  created  the  first  fission 
weapons.  This  fact  made  the  United  States’  decision  to 
shut  Great  Britain  out  of  post-World  War  II  nuclear  co¬ 
operation  and  collaboration  especially  bitter.  Despite 
this  setback,  the  UK  overcame  significant  economic  and 
technological  hurdles  to  produce  its  own  independent 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  capability.  By  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  nuclear  program  faced  obsolescence;  it  would  have 
difficulty  developing  the  most  advanced  means  of  deliv¬ 
ering  nuclear  weapons,  with  long-range  land  and  sea- 
based  missiles  replacing  bombers. 

When  Wilson  took  over  the  Labour  Party,  the  British 
nuclear  weapons  program  was  at  a  crossroads.  In  a  De¬ 
cember  1962  summit  in  the  Bahamas,  Prime  Minister 
Harold  MacMillan  had  skillfully  negotiated  access  to  the 
expensive  but  powerful  American-built  Polaris  nuclear 
submarines  to  replace  the  recently  canceled  Skybolt  mis¬ 
sile.  Not  everyone  supported  the  deal,  however.  The 
Labour  Party  at  that  time  contained  powerful  anti- 
American  and  anti-nuclear  voices.  Increasing  financial 
and  international  monetary  woes  made  the  Polaris  sub 
seem  like  a  wasteful  luxury.  Some  felt  that  other  strate¬ 
gic  considerations,  such  as  the  British  military  presence 
east  of  Suez  and  its  troop  commitment  to  West  Ger¬ 
many,  should  take  precedence  in  a  period  of  shrinking 
resources.  Many  American  officials  put  pressure  on  the 
British  to  give  up  their  independent  nuclear  capability 
and  contribute  to  a  “multilateral”  NATO  nuclear  force. 
The  United  States  appeared  close  to  giving  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  access  to  nuclear  weapons,  which 
few  British  policymakers  wanted.  And  the  superpowers, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  pursued  nu¬ 
clear  policies — from  threatening  crises  to  arms  con¬ 
trol — with  little  regard  for  or  consultation  with  their 
former  wartime  partner,  Great  Britain. 

Gill  argues  that  Wilson  skillfully  navigated  these  diffi¬ 
culties  and  ended  the  period  with  a  nuclear  nonprolifer¬ 
ation  treaty,  American  plans  to  share  nuclear  weapons 
with  the  West  Germans  permanently  shelved,  NATO 
allies  (including  Great  Britain)  included  in  American 
strategic  planning  through  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group, 
and  most  importantly,  Great  Britain’s  independent  nu¬ 
clear  deterrent  maintained  and  modernized.  While  Wil¬ 
son  has  received  much  scholarly  scorn  for  his  meager 
legacy,  especially  in  foreign  policy  (deteriorating  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  the  failure  to  secure  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  European  Economic  Community,  the  1967 
devaluation  of  sterling,  and  the  related  reduction  of 
British  military  power  in  East  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Western  Europe),  Gill  claims  Wilson’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  realm  of  nuclear  diplomacy  deserve  praise. 

This  reviewer  is  not  so  sure.  We  are  in  another  period 
of  rapidly  declining  resources,  where  British  leaders  are 


being  forced  to  make  difficult  decisions  about  military 
capabilities  with  global  pressure  on  middle  powers  to 
de-emphasize  if  not  eliminate  their  nuclear  programs.  In 
a  fascinating  epilogue,  Gills  shows  another  long-serving 
Labour  prime  minister,  Tony  Blair,  prolonging  Great 
Britain’s  independent  deterrent  more  out  of  a  sense  of 
caution  than  enthusiasm.  Sharing  his  doubts  with  his 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Gordon  Brown,  Blair  ima¬ 
gines  telling  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain  was 
getting  out  of  the  nuclear  business  and  says,  ‘“We’re  not 
going  to  say  that,  are  we?”’  (p.  217).  A  half-century  after 
Wilson’s  nuclear  diplomacy,  Blair’s  ambivalence  is  un¬ 
derstandable,  as  it  is  hard  to  see  exactly  how  the  United 
Kingdom  has  benefited  from  this  expensive  and  danger¬ 
ous  legacy. 

Francis  J.  Gavin 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Ronald  G.  Asch.  Sacral  Kingship  between  Disenchant¬ 
ment  and  Re-Enchantment:  The  French  and  English 
Monarchies,  1587-1688.  (Studies  in  British  and  Imperial 
History,  no.  2.)  New  York:  Berghahn  Books,  2014. 
Pp.  x,  278.  $95.00. 

From  a  “comparative  and  transnational”  perspective 
(p.  3),  Ronald  G.  Asch’s  book  deals  chronologically  with 
the  “common  heritage  of  sacral  and  sacerdotal  monar¬ 
chy”  in  early  modern  France  and  England  (p.  154). 
Warning  against  the  assumption  that  the  institution  and 
the  theory  of  monarchy  underwent  a  significant  change 
that  saw  the  affirmation  of  secularization,  Asch  argues 
that  the  appeal  to  the  sacred  remained  key  to  represen¬ 
tations  of  kingship  “well  beyond  the  early  eighteenth 
century”  (p.  2).  The  book  is  thus  an  attempt  to  dismiss 
the  idea  that  the  historical  trajectory  that  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  modern,  bureaucratic,  and  centralized 
state  was  one  where  religion  had  no  place.  Embodying 
the  roles  of  king  and  priest,  monarchs  resorted  to  sacral 
images,  symbols,  and  language  in  order  to  confer  stron¬ 
ger  authority  to  their  power.  This  is  why  Asch  speaks  of 
the  “re-enchantment”  (p.  10)  of  the  French  and  English 
monarchies  between  1587  and  1688. 

Relying  on  the  work  of  scholars  such  as  J.  H.  M.  Sal¬ 
mon  and  Lisa  Ferraro  Parmelee,  the  first  portion  of 
Sacral  Kingship  between  Disenchantment  and  Re- 
Enchantment:  The  French  and  English  Monarchies, 
1587-1688  traces  some  important  parallels  between  the 
political  and  religious  situations  in  the  two  countries: 
that  is,  between  Jesuit  and  Puritan  political  thought, 
Gallicanism  and  the  Church  of  England,  the  French 
League  (1570s),  and  the  Bond  of  Association  (1584). 
Through  the  heated  debates  surrounding  succession  to 
the  French  throne,  where  the  Protestant — and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  Catholic  convert  Henry  of  Navarre  replaced  the 
murdered  Henry  III — Asch  depicts  a  climate  of  religious 
tension  that  had  effects  in  England,  too.  A  “process”  of 
“resacralization  of  king  and  state”  (p.  28)  was  pursued 
(albeit  in  different  ways)  by  the  “hero”  Henry  IV  of 
France  and  the  “writer”  James  VI  and  I  of  Scotland 
and  England  (pp.  57,  51).  After  the  murder  of  the 
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former  (1610)  at  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  fanatic,  the  lat¬ 
ter  set  on  a  course  of  politico-philosophical  disputes 
with  his  adversaries,  Jesuit  and  Puritan  thinkers.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  king  completely  revived  the  sacredness  of 
power:  “the  religious  mission  of  monarchy”  (p.  58)  was 
to  be  taken  up  by  their  successors. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  addresses  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I  in  England  (1625-1649)  and  Louis  XIII  in 
France  (1610-1643),  delineating  both  analogies  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  monarchies  and  their  styles  of 
kingship.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  notion  of 
“body  politic”  as  expressing  an  “immortal”  but  constitu¬ 
tionally  framed  dynamic  of  power  in  the  English  context 
compared  to  the  legally  unbound  “‘mystical’  body” 
shrouding  French  monarchical  authority  (pp.  60-61). 
Covering  the  actions  and  the  thoughts  of  French  devots 
and  English  Puritans  so  as  to  show  that,  despite  their 
similarly  militant  religiosity,  they  held  divergent  views  of 
kingship,  Asch  underlines  how  Calvinism  had  little  time 
for  the  sacrality  of  monarchical  power,  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  element  found  a  fertile  ground  in  Louis  XIII’s  Cath¬ 
olic  kingdom.  Asch  is  good  at  explaining  how  James  I 
and  his  son  Charles  I  differed  in  matters  of  piety,  for¬ 
eign  policies,  and,  above  all,  self-presentation  as  mon- 
archs.  Equally  insightful  is  Asch’s  point  regarding  the 
friction  between  support  for  divine  episcopacy  and  the 
idea  of  a  secular  absolute  power.  Asch  casts  light  on  the 
pictorial  (e.g.,  Van  Dyck),  poetic,  ceremonial  (e.g.,  the 
sacre)  strategies  serving  the  cause  of  monarchical  repre¬ 
sentation  in  both  countries  in  the  1630s  and  presents 
the  role  of  Gallicans,  Jansenists,  and  Presbyterians  in 
the  ideological  and  theological  battles  of  the  period. 
Touching  on  topics  such  as  regicide,  resistance,  and  re¬ 
publican  as  well  as  royalist  ideals,  Asch’s  reflection 
proves  more  convincing  on  the  terrain  of  political  his¬ 
tory  than  on  the  less-defined — but  often  more  interest¬ 
ing — ground  of  intellectual  history.  One  instance  of  the 
book’s  strength  comes  when  Louis  XIII’s  “final  illness 
and  death”  are  portrayed  as  a  “staged”  performance 
with  “remarkable  .  .  .  similarities”  to  the  execution  of 
Charles  Stuart  and  the  powerful  martyrdom-fueled  im¬ 
ages  it  promoted  (pp.  94—95).  Both  kings  acted  out  their 
kingship  within  a  framework  that  highlighted  how  they 
were  “suffering”  Christians.  As  a  result,  the  personal 
and  the  political  as  well  as  the  human  and  the  mystical 
were  reconciled  (not  uncomplicatedly)  in  and  through 
the  two  rulers’  deaths:  “they  remained  monarchs  even 
in  death”  (p.  102). 

Part  III  starts  in  the  1660s  and  has  as  its  main  protag¬ 
onists  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715),  Charles  II  (1660-1685), 
and  James  II  (1685-1688),  together  with  issues  such  as 
toleration,  dissent,  the  role  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
court.  The  England  of  1678-1688  is  compared  to  the 
France  of  1580-1594,  with  monarchs  whose  faiths  did 
not  match  that  of  the  majority  of  their  subjects.  The 
keynote  of  Asch’s  argument  is  the  fundamental  function 
of  religion  in  defining  politics  and  monarchical  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Asch  takes  issue 
with  Steven  Pincus’s  religion-deprived  interpretation 
of  the  events  surrounding  1688  in  England,  and 


emphasizes  how  in  France  Christian  “piety,  if  not  humil¬ 
ity”  also  became  the  chosen  motif  with  which  to  repre¬ 
sent  kingship  (p.  114).  In  this  respect,  Asch  claims, 
James  II  “influenced”  the  way  in  which  Louis  XIV  per¬ 
ceived  his  role  as  a  “saintly”  “mission”  (p.  116).  Besides 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  between  Louis 
and  Rome,  Asch  also  concentrates  on  the  same  process 
of  re-sacralization  of  monarchy  undertaken  by  Charles 
II.  The  most  interesting  pages  in  the  chapter  are  those 
dedicated  to  James  IPs  religious  “sincerity”  (p.  144)  as  a 
vehicle  that  led  the  English  king  to  embrace  toleration 
in  contrast  to  Louis  XIV’s  increasingly  intolerant  devo¬ 
tion  during  the  1680s.  In  substance,  their  visions  of  “sac¬ 
erdotal  kingship”  took  opposite  directions,  a  fate  that 
was  to  be  the  main  hallmark  of  the  English  and  French 
monarchies  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  century. 

More  generally,  Asch  is  skeptical  about  the  validity  of 
the  historiographically  contentious  category  “absolut¬ 
ism.”  Surprisingly,  his  analysis  does  not  consider  patriot¬ 
ism  as  a  decisive  political  and  theoretical  component  of 
early  modern  monarchical  practice  and  discourse,  nor 
the  place  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  conflicts  of  the  centuries 
he  examines.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  secondary  sources 
in  at  least  three  languages,  is  written  in  a  clear  prose, 
and  will  provide  the  uninitiated  reader  with  a  thorough 
picture  of  sacral  kingship  in  France  and  England.  But 
ultimately  one  is  left  with  a  sense  of  dejd  vu  in  that  little 
that  is  new  emerges  from  this  study.  In  fact,  Asch’s  wish 
that  his  book  “be  more  than  a  textbook  or  a  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  an  entire  period”  (p.  ix)  is  not  fulfilled,  at  least 
not  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer. 

Cesare  Cuttica 

Universite  Paris  8 

Tyler  Lange.  The  First  French  Reformation:  Church 
Reform  and  the  Origins  of  the  Old  Regime.  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  300.  $99.00. 

Based  primarily  on  legal  writings  by  Cosme  Guymier, 
Guy  Pape,  Jean  (II)  de  Selve,  and  Pierre  Lizet,  as  well 
as  the  records  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  this  book  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  origins  of  the  absolutist  French  monarchy 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  desire  for  stability  resulting 
from  the  French  Wars  of  Religion,  but  in  the  need  to 
reform  the  Catholic  Church  following  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Bourges  (1438)  and  the  need  to  suppress 
Protestant  heresies  in  the  1520s  and  1530s,  culminating 
with  the  Edict  of  Fontainebleau’s  declaration  of  heresy 
as  treason  (1540).  The  rise  of  an  absolutist  French  mon¬ 
archy  had  ecclesiological  roots  and  paralleled  papal  de¬ 
velopments.  Just  as  the  resurgent  papal  monarchy 
sought  to  suppress  conciliarism,  so  too  the  resurgent 
French  monarchy  set  out  to  strip  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
of  its  right  to  refuse  to  register  royal  edicts  with  the  re¬ 
monstrance  that  they  were  contrary  to  earlier  laws  and 
the  principles  of  justice. 

The  Parlement  of  Paris  was  the  most  important  legal 
body  in  France  and  what  happened  in  Paris  mattered 
for  constitutional  development.  It  had  jurisdiction  over 
two-thirds  of  the  realm,  acted  for  the  common  good, 
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confirmed  royal  decrees,  and  registered  papal  bulls.  It 
handled  issues  of  public  order  and  functioned  as  a  court 
of  appeals,  even  in  cases  involving  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Its  100  members  often  espoused  conciliarism,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  Gallican  church  was  the  last  remnant  of  the 
true  church.  It  had  preserved  the  apostolic  constitution 
with  its  episcopal  elections  and  independent  tribunals, 
Gallican  liberties  they  would  defend  against  papal  ap¬ 
pointments,  fees,  and  the  evocation  of  cases  to  Rome. 
They  applied  their  ecclesiological  concepts  to  the  polity 
of  France,  with  the  king’s  authority  being  limited  by  the 
Parlement.  Kings  with  absolutist  tendencies  (Louis  XI 
and  Francis  I)  tried  to  replace  these  conciliarist  jurists 
with  royalists. 

Because  both  the  papacy  and  councils  had  failed  to 
reform  the  church,  laymen  felt  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  do  so  and  thus  avert  God’s  wrath.  During  the 
imprisonment  of  Francis  I  in  Madrid,  Parlement  or¬ 
dered  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
four  vicars  (two  theologians  and  two  parlementarians) 
to  investigate  and  try  heretics.  The  Regent  Louise  got 
Clement  VII  in  1526  to  name  them  papal  delegates  for 
this  task.  But  that  delegation  was  rescinded  a  year  later 
and  the  vicars  then  acted  on  the  sole  authority  of  Parle¬ 
ment  to  judge  questions  of  heresy,  a  crime  against  pub¬ 
lic  order,  later  considered  treason.  By  1530  Parlement 
acted  with  a  royal  mandate,  and  by  1534  it  had  sup¬ 
pressed  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  heresy. 

The  French  kings  used  these  opportunities  to  increase 
their  power.  Because  the  king  was  anointed  at  his  coro¬ 
nation,  he  was  considered  a  quasi-cleric  with  both  spiri¬ 
tual  and  temporal  powers,  or  “equivocal  sacrality” 
(p.  65).  He  administered  his  justice  through  two  institu¬ 
tions:  the  seven  local  parlements  (which  exercised  his 
ordinary  power)  and  the  Grand  Conseil  (which  adminis¬ 
tered  his  extraordinary  power).  But  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  thought  of  itself  as  an  independent  institution  with 
supreme  jurisdiction  and  resented  when  the  king  evo- 
cated  cases  from  its  jurisdiction  to  be  settled  in  the 
Grand  Conseil.  Conflict  between  the  absolutist  king  and 
the  constitutionalist  Parlement  came  to  the  fore  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions.  Kings  resented  the  Parlement  acting  as 
judge  over  an  episcopal  election  disputed  between  the 
candidate  elected  by  the  chapter  and  that  nominated  by 
the  king.  Louis  XI  and  Francis  I  both  negotiated  con¬ 
cordats  with  the  papacy  that  granted  the  king  the  right 
to  nominate  bishops,  which  the  Parlement  initially  re¬ 
fused  to  confirm.  Francis  I  forced  Parlement  in  1518  to 
register  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  (1516),  but  it  contin¬ 
ued  to  hear  cases  of  disputed  elections  until  it  made  a 
deal  with  the  king  in  1527.  If  he  would  suppress  heresy, 
it  would  no  longer  hear  such  cases.  The  French  bishops 
in  1527-1528  also  gave  him  permission  to  tax  the  clergy 
if  he  suppressed  heresy.  During  Francis’s  imprisonment 
(1523-1526),  Parlement  resisted  the  authority  of  his 
Regent  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy.  On  his  return  he  ar¬ 
rested  or  banned  the  prominent  opponents.  By  the  early 
1530s  he  had  put  royalists  in  control  of  the  Parlement, 
which  now  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  Grand 
Conseil. 


Tyler  Lange’s  reliance  on  the  writings  of  jurists  to 
trace  the  roots  of  French  royal  absolutism  has  limita¬ 
tions.  Lawyers  were  hired  spokesmen  who  could  argue  a 
position  based  on  convenient  theories,  which  did  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  reality.  Francis  I  utilized  his 
assumed  duty  to  reform  the  church  as  a  pretext  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  papacy  for  control  of  church  offices  and 
clerical  subsidies.  The  papacy  received  an  ally  against 
conciliarism,  an  acknowledgment  of  its  ultimate  jurisdic¬ 
tional  authority,  and  the  continued  payment  of  annates 
(contrary  to  Lange’s  denial,  p.  243),  while  it  allowed 
Francis  to  nominate  candidates  to  major  benefices  and 
the  French  bishops  to  grant  him  “crusade”  taxes  and 
gifts  of  money.  The  jurists’  early  claims  that  Francis  I 
was  deeply  concerned  about  church  reform  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  heresy  did  not  coincide  with  his  record  of 
appointing  barely  qualified  favorites  as  bishops,  openly 
protecting  leading  French  heretics,  and  encouraging 
German  Lutheran  princes.  If  jurists  laid  out  a  theory  of 
absolute  monarchy,  its  practice  often  depended  on  care¬ 
ful  negotiations  with  opposition  forces.  Lange  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  traced  the  legal  arguments  for  and  against 
absolute  monarchy  and  the  factors  of  church  reform 
and  heresy  that  gave  a  pretext  for  the  king  to  assume 
control  of  church  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  If  this  constituted  the  “First  French  Reformation,” 
it  was  more  a  redefinition  of  judicial  competencies  than 
a  religious  reform  of  the  church.  That  Francis  I  played  a 
significant  role  in  reforming  the  Catholic  Church  has  yet 
to  be  proven.  But  the  turmoil  created  by  the  “Second 
French  Reformation”  of  the  Huguenots  led  thinkers 
across  the  spectrum,  not  just  jurists,  to  accept  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  absolutist  authority.  The  full  “Catholic 
Reformation”  in  France  had  to  await  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Nelson  H.  Minnich 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Marjorie  Meiss-Even.  Les  Guise  et  paraitre.  Preface  by 
Daniel  Roche.  (Collection  “Renaissance.”)  Rennes: 
Presses  Universitaires  de  Rennes,  with  Presses  Univer- 
sitaires  Franqois-Rabelais,  2013.  Pp.  346.  €35.00. 

In  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class:  An  Economic  Study 
of  Institutions  (1899),  Thorstein  Veblen  famously  traced 
the  development  of  the  leisured  class  from  conspicuous 
leisure  to  conspicuous  consumption.  Many  studies  of 
material  culture  have  followed  and  are  necessarily  inter¬ 
disciplinary,  emerging  from  and  drawing  on  fields  such 
as  anthropology,  archaeology,  history,  folklore,  and  mu¬ 
seum  studies.  A  problem  facing  the  scholars  who  work 
in  this  field  is  that  it  encompasses  so  much:  the  study  of 
the  tastes,  norms,  and  expectations  of  social  groups  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  activities  and  experiences  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Where  to  start?  What  to  include?  What,  if 
anything,  to  exclude,  and  how  to  interpret  the  mass  of 
materials?  Moreover,  the  later  the  historic  period  under 
review,  the  more  the  evidence  of  material  life  abounds, 
and  hence  the  problems  of  selection,  organization,  and 
interpretation  also  increase.  There  is  the  textual 
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evidence  of  “things”  found  in  account  books  and  cata¬ 
logues,  wills,  court  cases,  and  literary  fictions,  and  the 
physical  evidence  and  presence  of  palaces,  castles, 
churches,  factories,  and  shops,  as  well  as  the  gloves, 
stockings,  fans,  and  toothpicks  preserved  in  museums. 
Indeed,  as  Daniel  Roche,  who  provides  a  thoughtful 
preface  to  the  work  under  review,  has  taught  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  it  is  “les  choses  banales ”  which  constitute  the 
everyday  world  of  lived  experience. 

In  Les  Guise  et  leur  paraitre,  Marjorie  Meiss-Even  im¬ 
poses  order  on  her  study  of  sixteenth-century  French 
material  culture  by  limiting  herself — a  limit  that  never¬ 
theless  involves  the  manipulation  of  a  large  and  impres¬ 
sive  body  of  knowledge — to  the  magnate  family  of  the 
Guise.  This  is  an  appropriate  choice  since  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Guise  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Stuart  Carroll  has  written  two  scholarly  books 
on  the  Guise  ( Noble  Power  during  the  French  Wars  of 
Religion:  The  Guise  Affinity  and  the  Catholic  Cause  in 
Normandy  [1998]  and  Martyrs  and  Murderers:  The  Guise 
Family  and  the  Making  of  Europe  [2009]),  Francois 
Roche’s  biography  of  Claude  de  Lorraine  (2005),  Chris- 
tiane  Coester’s  Schon  wie  Venus,  Mutig  wie  Mars:  Anna 
d’Este,  Herzogin  von  Guise  und  von  Nemours  (1531- 
1607)  (2007),  and  Eric  Durot’s  Franqois  de  Lorraine:  due 
de  Guise  entre  Dieu  et  le  Roi  (2012)  all  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  some  of  Meiss-Even’s  key  players.  Jona¬ 
than  Spangler’s  The  Society  of  Princes:  The  Lorraine- 
Guise  and  the  Conservation  of  Power  and  Wealth  in  Sev¬ 
enteenth-Century  France  (2009)  takes  the  study  of  the 
Lorraine-Guise,  their  wealth,  and  their  strategies  of  con¬ 
servation  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Meiss-Even’s  very  detailed  study  of  the  Guise  patterns 
of  consumption,  acquisition,  purchase,  and  display  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  first  section  “seeks  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  the  material  universe”  (p.  27)  of  three  generations 
of  Guise  ducal  couples:  Claude  de  Lorraine  and  Antoi¬ 
nette  de  Bourbon,  Francois  de  Lorraine  and  Anne 
d’Este,  and  Henri  de  Lorraine  and  Catherine  de  Cleves. 
Meiss-Even  looks  at  the  ways  in  which  the  Guise  family 
made  and  thought  about  the  “noble  body”  (p.  39),  the 
armor  they  purchased,  what  they  ate  and  when,  their 
household  personnel,  how  they  traveled,  their  palaces, 
what  they  wore  and  when,  and  their  jewels.  These  mate¬ 
rials  can  combine  to  provide  fascinating  insights,  as  in 
the  description  of  Anne  d’Este’s  journey  from  Ferrara 
to  France.  As  the  Franco-Ferrarese  princess  reached 
French  soil  in  1548,  members  of  the  Guise  family  and 
entourage  hurried  to  dress  her  in  French  fashion,  and  it 
was  as  a  thoroughly  French  princess  that  she  appeared 
at  court  shortly  thereafter  (p.  57).  Equally,  Meiss-Even 
notes  that  in  the  following  years  the  duchess  introduced 
Italian  styles  and  materials  into  her  wardrobe  and  this 
offers  concrete  examples  of  the  importation  of  Italian 
taste  and  artifacts  that  characterized  French  culture  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  author’s  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  minute  detail  in  daily  provisioning,  not  least  in 
the  use  of  olive  oil  versus  butter  in  the  ducal  household, 
allows  her  to  state  firmly  that  “l’examen  de  la  consom- 
mation  des  dues  de  Guise  a  revele  Fomnipresence  des 


Italiens  parmi  les  fournisseurs  de  la  maison  ducale” 
(p.  314). 

In  the  second  section,  Meiss-Even  looks  behind  the 
magnificent  ducal  fapade  to  the  “economics  of  power” 
that  enabled  all  the  pomp:  the  finances,  the  centers  of 
production,  the  buyers,  experts,  craftspeople,  and 
intermediaries,  as  well  as  the  global  geography  of  the 
ducal  appetite  for  luxury.  We  meet  the  hardworking  and 
ingenious  agents  who  made  it  all  happen.  Whether 
bringing  in  Barbary  horses  from  Algiers  or  spices  from 
Istanbul,  everything  was  channeled  through  the  efficient 
hands  of  men  such  as  Pierre  Chedorge  and  the  Baus- 
sets,  father  and  son  (pp.  268-284).  As  Meiss-Even 
points  out,  the  Guise  were  not  unique  in  their  tastes  for 
exotic  horses,  tapestries,  leather  goods,  armor,  or  jew¬ 
elry;  they  shared  these  tastes,  and  many  of  the  same 
agents,  with  the  royal  family  and  the  other  great  nobles 
of  the  realm. 

Having  shown  us,  in  words  and  in  pictures,  for  the 
work  is  lavishly  illustrated,  the  avidly  acquisitive  nature 
of  the  Guise  (and  their  peers),  Meiss-Even  concludes  by 
discussing  the  phenomenon  of  such  acquisition  and  no¬ 
ble  self-fashioning  in  terms  of  social  constructivism.  The 
Guise  adapted  themselves  to  a  dynamic  market  society, 
perhaps  at  first  sight  at  odds  with  aristocratic  ideologies 
of  stasis  and  immutability,  by  constructing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social  reality  of  their  world,  and  their 
dominant  position  in  that  world,  in  terms  of  luxury  and 
ostentation.  To  be  noble  was  to  be  conspicuously  mag¬ 
nificent. 

A  major  omission,  however,  in  this  work  and  in  others 
in  this  series,  is  the  lack  of  an  index,  which  seriously 
hampers  one’s  ability  to  trace  many  of  the  fascinating 
topics  Meiss-Even  develops.  Nonetheless,  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  this  book,  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen, 
and  the  lists  of  sources  will  be  of  use  to  scholars  and 
students  alike. 

Penny  Richards 

University  of  Gloucestershire 

Jon  Balserak:.  John  Calvin  as  Sixteenth-Century  Prophet. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  208. 
$85.00. 

The  figure  who  emerges  from  the  pages  of  Jon  Balser- 
ak’s  John  Calvin  as  Sixteenth-Century  Prophet  invites 
comparison  to  a  twentieth-century  spiritual  leader  with 
political  visions:  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  who  catalyzed  the 
Iranian  Revolution  of  1979  and  helped  establish  a  theo¬ 
cratic  state.  Balserak  does  not  make  the  comparison. 
But  the  image  of  Calvin  as  one  who,  from  exile,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  king;  who  inter¬ 
preted  his  faith  in  militant  terms,  seeing  no  possibility  of 
compromise  between  the  forces  of  righteousness  and 
the  wicked;  who  believed  a  righteous  order  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  native  land  partly  by  means  of  the  force 
of  arms;  who  viewed  himself  always  and  unambiguously 
on  the  side  of  right  understanding;  and  who  believed 
that  his  own  insight  derived  from  an  authoritative  status 
granted  by  God  calls  to  mind  at  least  some  elements  of 
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the  Shi’ a  revolutionary  leader.  The  analogy  is  far  from 
exact.  Calvin  did  not  succeed  in  initiating  a  Protestant 
regime  in  his  homeland.  His  religious  orientation  was 
also  deeply  iconoclastic,  whereas  the  Shi  a  Islamic  tradi¬ 
tion  leans  toward  the  iconophilic,  to  the  extent  that  it  in¬ 
corporates  the  veneration  of  saints  and  heightens  the 
status  of  the  imam,  the  authorized  leader  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  in  a  way  that  grants  him  a  nearly  divine  authority. 
Balserak  is  not  arguing  in  this  monograph  that  Calvin  is 
the  Khomeini  of  his  time.  But  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Calvin  is  a  bit  more  like  the  Iranian  rev¬ 
olutionary,  at  least  in  terms  of  his  aims  and  his  self-con¬ 
ception,  than  many  of  Calvin’s  interpreters  have  been 
disposed  to  admit. 

Balserak’s  argument  proceeds  from  solid  historical 
sources  and  he  builds  his  interpretation  with  persuasive 
force.  Calvin  was,  at  his  core,  an  interpreter  of  scripture 
who  showed  a  particular  affinity  for  the  prophetic  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Balserak  sets  Calvin’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  prophecy,  both  in  scripture  and  in  the 
contemporary  Christian  church,  against  the  backdrop  of 
Western  Christian  traditions  in  interpreting  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office  as  a  continuing  one  in  the  church,  with  Cal¬ 
vin  aligned  with  interpreters  who  preferred  a  non- 
mystical  and  non-apocalyptic  understanding  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  Prophets  were  interpreters  of  God’s  law  who  con¬ 
demned  idolatry  and  argued  forcefully  and  fearlessly 
against  opponents,  including  kings.  They  were  God’s 
way  of  reforming  the  church. 

That  Calvin  saw  the  Reformed  movement’s  mission 
as  in  line  with  God’s  will  for  the  church,  and  that  he 
drew  inspiration  from  the  biblical  prophets,  is  unsurpris¬ 
ing.  His  opposition  to  compromise  with  the  Catholic  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  French  homeland,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
church  practiced  idolatry  and  repudiated  the  gospel,  is 
well  known.  The  challenge  in  Balserak’s  reading  of  Cal¬ 
vin  is  his  argument  that  Calvin  understood  himself  to  be 
not  simply  like  the  prophets,  but  a  prophet  himself: 
“Calvin  believed  himself  to  be  God’s  mouthpiece” 
(p.  96).  He  understood  himself  to  be  “invested  with”  an 
authority  that  exceeded  the  authority  of  kings  or  popes 
(p.  89).  His  teaching  was  consistently  right,  in  his  own 
understanding,  while  even  friends  and  allies  fell  into  er¬ 
ror.  What  underlay  this  confidence  in  his  rightness,  per¬ 
haps  infallibility?  “God  live[d]  through  Calvin,  he  wishes 
us  to  believe”  (p.  99).  A  prophetic  self-consciousness 
and  a  teaching  that  drew  on  prophetic  books  to  train 
ministers  (or  prophets)  for  service  in  the  mostly  under¬ 
ground  French  Reformed  Church  (from  1555  on)  fueled 
a  mission  that  saw  war  in  France  as  virtually  unavoid¬ 
able.  Rather  than  shying  away  from  conflict,  Calvin  em¬ 
braced  the  possibility  to  expand  the  reach  of  Protestant 
reform.  His  was  “an  expansionist,  insurrectionist  model 
of  reformation,”  and  Calvin  was  confident  that  God 
would  “crush  the  enemy”  through  war  (p.  177). 

Balserak  builds  his  argument  out  of  Calvin’s  own  writ¬ 
ings  and  particularly  his  lectures  on  the  prophets.  In 
these  sources,  he  maintains,  we  can  see  Calvin’s  self¬ 
conception  appearing,  even  when  he  does  not  speak  ex¬ 
plicitly  about  himself.  Calvin  engaged  with  biblical 


scenarios  in  ways  that  drew  his  audience  and  himself 
into  them,  seeing  himself  in  the  prophetic  mission.  Bal¬ 
serak  seeks,  then,  to  make  progress  in  the  thorny  terri¬ 
tory  of  Calvin’s  psychology,  particularly  around  his  sense 
of  identity  and  calling.  In  contrast  to  recent  explorers  in 
that  territory,  scholars  like  Denis  Crouzet,  William  J. 
Bouwsma,  and  Suzanne  Selinger,  Balserak  seeks  to 
avoid  schemes  that  could  be  called  speculative  by  stick¬ 
ing  close  to  what  Calvin  says  in  his  most  characteristic 
activity  of  biblical  interpretation.  Interestingly,  we  get 
from  Balserak’s  interpretation  a  much  less  complicated 
Calvin.  Where  others  have  seen  internal  tensions,  Bal¬ 
serak  argues  for  a  predominating  motive  that  simplifies 
his  subject.  So,  for  example,  while  it  is  possible  to  see 
Calvin  as  vacillating  between  a  political  conservatism 
that  regarded  the  given  political  order  as  inviolable  (be¬ 
cause  it  was  divinely  ordained)  and  a  political  radicalism 
inspired  by  an  iconoclastic  reading  of  scripture,  Balserak 
presses  for  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Is  Balserak’s  interpretation  persuasive?  His  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  achievement,  and  he  has  amassed  a  significant 
body  of  evidence  to  support  his  conclusions.  But  one 
can  argue  that,  in  his  reading  of  the  evidence,  Balserak 
has  forced  a  complicated  body  of  work  into  too  neat  a 
package.  Calvin  impresses  readers  of  his  writings  with  a 
certain  authorial  confidence.  But  to  take  the  stance  of 
assurance  as  an  unambiguous  indication  of  internal  be¬ 
lief  requires  a  leap  many  interpreters  of  Calvin  will  not 
be  willing  to  make.  In  particular,  those  who  read  Calvin 
through  his  participation  in  rhetorical  traditions  will  be 
inclined  to  see  Calvin’s  self-presentation  as  less  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  psyche  than  an  effort  to  shape  his  audi¬ 
ence’s  response.  Balserak  has  supplied  a  useful  portrait 
of  the  prophetic  Calvin  and  his  conviction  that  God 
communicates  to  us  unambiguously  through  scripture 
and  those  who  preach  it.  What  is  a  little  harder  to  grasp 
is  how  the  iconoclast,  for  whom  human  fallibility  and  sin 
were  key  theological  axioms,  could  have  countenanced  a 
view  in  which  the  authority  of  God  rested  in  an  unquali¬ 
fied  way  in  any  human  being. 

Christopher  Elwood 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Hugues  Daussy.  Le  parti  huguenot:  Chronique  d’une 
disillusion  (1557-1572).  (Travaux  d’Humanisme  et  Ren¬ 
aissance,  no.  527.)  Geneva:  Librairie  Droz,  2014.  Pp. 
882.  $99.12. 

Hugues  Daussy  opens  his  book  with  a  very  straightfor¬ 
ward  question:  Could  the  kingdom  of  France  have  be¬ 
come  Protestant  in  the  sixteenth  century?  Although  in 
hindsight  he  says  the  answer  is  clearly  no,  he  argues 
forcefully  that  the  Huguenots  themselves  clearly  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  going  to  happen,  at  least  until  August 
1572  when  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  massacres  de¬ 
stroyed  all  such  hopes.  “The  vigor  of  this  hope,  or 
rather  this  certainty,  remains  largely  under-appreciated 
by  historians,”  he  claims,  “who  only  tend  to  see  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  French  Protestants  as  a  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival”  (p.  9).  Daussy  thus  devotes  nearly  800  pages  of 
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text  to  demonstrate  that  this  utopian  dream  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  for  a  divinely  ordained  total  victory  was  what 
motivated  them  in  the  early  civil  wars.  Only  later  did 
some  of  the  more  prescient  Huguenots  realize  that  coex¬ 
istence  in  a  majority-Catholic  kingdom  might  be  the 
best  they  could  attain,  while  after  1572  a  complete  de¬ 
feat  became  a  real  possibility. 

Part  I  is  titled  “Evidence  of  the  Truth,”  and  Daussy 
lays  out  all  the  reasons  why  the  Huguenots  were  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  inevitable  victory  over  French  Catholics. 
Obviously,  John  Calvin’s  own  unshaken  and  unyielding 
confidence  in  this  outcome  played  a  major  role.  As 
Daussy  points  out,  in  1557,  Calvin  wrote  to  some  Hu¬ 
guenots  imprisoned  in  Paris  not  to  despair,  as  “‘our  ene¬ 
mies  cannot  hold  out’”  (p.  22).  But,  above  all,  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  the  elect,  that  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  were  God’s  new  chosen  people,  that  instilled 
such  ideas  of  a  Huguenot  victory  over  French  Catholics. 
The  fact  that  pastors  from  Geneva  had  founded  more 
than  800  reformed  churches  with  perhaps  as  many  as 
two  million  members  in  France  between  1555  and  1562 
only  reinforced  this  belief.  Moreover,  with  an  impressive 
number  of  French  nobles  converting  to  the  cause,  led  by 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King 
of  Navarre,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  in  1562  that  the 
Reformed  church  would  soon  prevail.  Part  II,  “The 
Word  and  the  Sword,”  focuses  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  Despite  the  support  of  the  Huguenot 
nobility  as  well  as  some  foreign  princes,  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  unable  to  defeat  the  royal  forces,  and  for  the 
first  time  some  doubts  began  to  emerge  among  the  no¬ 
ble  leadership.  Part  III  is  titled  “Salvation  by  Arms?” 
and  here  the  focus  is  on  two  trends  that  emerged  in  the 
second  and  third  civil  wars.  First,  was  the  reliance  on 
foreign  support,  especially  from  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Elector  Palatine.  Second,  was  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Huguenot  party  as  the  noble  leadership  moved  away 
from  the  direction  set  by  the  pastors,  who  wanted  no 
part  of  compromise  or  a  future  of  mere  coexistence  with 
the  Catholics.  But  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  massacres 
brought  a  sudden  halt  to  both  the  expansion  of  the 
Reformed  faith  in  France  as  well  as  any  belief  in  a  Hu¬ 
guenot  victory. 

Daussy  concludes  this  excellent  and  detailed  account 
of  the  sudden  rise  and  even  more  abrupt  collapse  of  the 
Huguenot  party  by  suggesting  why  the  Huguenot  dream 
was  destined  to  remain  a  utopian  illusion.  “In  a  king¬ 
dom  that  was  profoundly  Catholic,  only  the  early  con¬ 
versions  of  the  king  and  Queen  Mother  would  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  royal  reformation,  to  a  process  of 
confessionalization  imitating  those  of  the  Futheran  wave 
that  swept  over  the  German  Empire  thirty  years  before” 
(p.  769).  Daussy  goes  on  to  assign  especial  blame  to 
Antoine  de  Bourbon.  “I  cannot  stress  enough  the  deter¬ 
mining  role  played  by  Antoine  de  Bourbon  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  religious  destiny  of  the  kingdom,”  he  writes. 
“If  he  had  possessed  the  will  and  the  determination  to 
respect  the  rights  that  his  status  of  first  prince  of  the 
blood  had  conferred  upon  him,  in  1559  and  especially  in 


December  1560,  he  would  have  probably  been  able  to 
bend  royal  politics  in  a  decisive  way  toward  the 
Reformed  minority”  (p.  770). 

It  is  too  bad  that  Daussy  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  two  publications  that  appeared  too  late 
for  him  to  consult,  as  they  might  have  led  him  to  modify 
his  conclusions  somewhat.  Tyler  Tange  ( The  First  French 
Reformation:  Church  Reform  and  the  Origins  of  the  Old 
Regime  [2014])  demonstrates  very  convincingly  that  in 
reforming  the  Gallican  church  in  the  late  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  king  and  the  judges  in  the  Parlements  in¬ 
creased  both  royal  and  judicial  power.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  was  that  the  entire  body  of  judicial 
officers  as  a  corporate  group — the  very  men  who  would 
ultimately  hear  appeals  of  all  heresy  cases  in  France — 
was  already  adamantly  and  steadfastly  opposed  to  her¬ 
esy  of  any  kind,  presenting  a  structural  impediment  that 
the  Huguenots  were  never  likely  to  overcome.  Thus, 
Charles  IX  and  Catherine  de  Medici  were  never  going 
to  convert  to  Protestantism,  and  even  had  they  done  so, 
it  might  not  have  mattered,  as  Henry  IV  discovered  af¬ 
ter  1589.  In  addition,  a  recent  article  by  Stuart  Carroll 
(“‘ Nager  entre  deux  eaux’:  The  Princes  and  the  Ambigu¬ 
ities  of  French  Protestantism,”  Sixteenth  Century  Journal 
44,  no.  4  [Winter  2013]:  985-1020)  explains  why  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Huguenot  princes  ultimately  refused  to  rebel 
against  the  king  in  the  first  civil  war,  largely  because 
they  favored  a  more  moderate  middle  course  of  a  re¬ 
formed  Gallican  church  that  might  include  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  exactly  what  the  pastors  had  feared.  This  also 
suggests  a  somewhat  different  view  of  Antoine  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  less  the  fickle  and  feckless  opportunist  and  more 
the  hopeful  leader  of  an  effort  to  restore  one  faith,  one 
king,  and  one  law  to  the  kingdom.  Most  moderate  Cath¬ 
olics  sought  the  same  thing.  Despite  these  minor  ca¬ 
veats,  Daussy’s  impressive  book  is  still  the  best  analysis 
we  have  to  date  of  Huguenot  mentalities  in  the  early 
civil  wars. 

Mack  P.  Holt 

George  Mason  University 

Kenneth  Loiselle.  Brotherly  Love:  Freemasonry  and 
Male  Friendship  in  Enlightenment  France.  Ithaca,  N.Y.: 
Cornell  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii,  261.  $59.95. 

Kenneth  Foiselle  has  joined  together  several  major 
strands  of  historiography  and  examined  a  rich  corpus  of 
archival  evidence,  especially  the  massive  “Russian  ar¬ 
chives”  returned  to  France  in  2000  (p.  16),  to  produce 
an  important  study  of  sociability  in  eighteenth-century 
France.  The  strands  derive  from  classic  and  recent 
works  on  Freemasonry,  social  relations,  gender,  seculari¬ 
zation,  emotion,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  French  Revolution.  Foiselle  is  a 
helpful  guide  to,  and  friendly  critic  of,  the  existing  litera¬ 
ture,  and  his  own  analysis  of  records  from  Masonic 
lodges  and  correspondence  between  individual  Masons 
turns  what  risked  being  a  synthetic  review  of  the  familiar 
into  an  original  and  compelling  treatment  of  matters 
central  to  historical  study.  He  seeks  both  “to  use  the 
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movement  as  a  prism  to  understand  more  clearly  how 
ordinary  men  conceived  of  and  lived  friendship  in  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  France”  (p.  8),  and  to  demonstrate  how 
it  provided  “men  [with]  an  institutional  platform  where 
they  could  work  out  and  perhaps  achieve  the  ideals  of 
sentimentalized  male  friendship  that  were  put  forth  in 
the  literary  and  philosophical  works  of  the  period” 
(p.  9). 

The  literature  on  Freemasonry  has  emphasized  its 
place  among  Enlightenment  institutions  both  in  terms 
of  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  the  support  of  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism.  Most  notable  in  these  connections  are  Margaret  C. 
Jacob  ( Living  the  Enlightenment:  Freemasonry  and  Poli¬ 
tics  in  Eighteenth-Century  Europe  [1991])  and  the  many 
studies  by  Pierre-Yves  Beaurepaire.  Loiselle’s  book, 
however,  is  less  concerned  with  the  international  compo¬ 
nent  and  more  with  French  experience.  Within  that  nar¬ 
rower  scope,  he  is  able  to  make  important  contributions 
and  read  his  sources  against  a  background  of  French 
cultural  expression.  He  examines  Masonic  brotherhood 
less  in  the  context  of  people’s  social  status  than  in  their 
desire  for  friendship  and  sense  of  self. 

The  historical  literature  on  eighteenth-century  friend¬ 
ship,  with  important  sources  in  antiquity  and  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  is  smaller  than  that  on  Freemasonry,  but  it  has 
begun  to  catch  up.  Loiselle  links  that  theme  to  those  of 
sociability,  associations,  and  letter  writing,  as  he  engages 
with  scholars  like  Dena  Goodman,  Daniel  Gordon,  and 
Antoine  Lilti.  What  he  offers  is  a  rich  description  of  the 
sensibility  that  infused  Masonic  ritual,  speech  making, 
and  written  communication. 

Loiselle  describes  the  evolving  nature  of  Freemasonry 
in  the  Old  Regime  and  how  some  individual  Masons 
traversed  the  revolution.  Anticipation  of  the  revolution 
was  a  key  element  in  the  works  of  Maurice  Agulhon  as 
well  as  Ran  Halevi’s  Les  Loges  maqonniques  dans  la 
France  d’Ancien  Regime:  Aux  origines  de  la  sociabilite 
democratique  (1984).  Loiselle  does  see  a  shift  in  the 
movement  in  the  pre-revolutionary  decades,  but  he  sees 
it  more  in  its  Old  Regime  context,  with  less  social  mix¬ 
ing  than  may  have  occurred  in  other  countries,  and 
points  to  cases  where  Masonic  brotherhood  could  count 
for  relatively  little  once  the  revolution  forced  people  to 
reckon  with  who  they  were,  what  they  believed,  and 
what  dangers  they  faced.  He  offers  important  correctives 
to  the  existing  literature  on  matters  of  social  composi¬ 
tion,  religious  identification,  political  commitment,  and 
gender  politics. 

Loiselle  first  examines  the  development  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  1730s  and  1740s  (chap.  1).  He  then  un¬ 
packs  the  initiation  rite  that  created  a  form  of 
“ritualized  friendship”  and  insisted  on  adherence  to  an 
ecumenical  form  of  Christianity  (chap.  2).  He  finds  less 
religious  mixing  than  others  have  claimed.  Loiselle  next 
focuses  on  the  “adoption  lodges”  that  brought  wives 
and  other  female  kin  into  the  life  of  the  lodge  (chap.  3). 
It  had  been  thought  that  the  existence  of  lodges  of 
adoption,  allowing  women  to  join  in  the  Masonic  enter¬ 
prise,  represented  a  move  toward  greater  gender  equal¬ 
ity.  But  Loiselle  offers  a  reading  that  departs  from  that 


interpretation.  He  notes  the  tendency  for  critics  of  Free¬ 
masonry  to  accuse  members  of  sodomy,  and  he  inter¬ 
prets  the  emergence  of  lodges  of  adoption  (in  some,  but 
not  all,  regions  of  France)  as  a  way  by  which  the  move¬ 
ment  could  resist  charges  of  homosexuality.  Thus,  the 
gender  component  remains  essentially  masculine,  even 
as  the  use  of  emotional  language  between  men  mirrors 
that  between  women.  Loiselle  does  not  speculate  on  the 
degree  to  which  passionate  friendship  between  men 
might  well  have  evolved  into  something  more. 

Loiselle  examines  the  effusive  and  passionate  lan¬ 
guage  of  “unritualized  friendship”  in  letter  writing 
(chap.  4)  and  speech  making  (chap.  5),  and  he  shows 
how  individuals  could  be  expelled  for  forming  more  par¬ 
ticular  friendships  at  the  expense  of  the  lodge’s  institu¬ 
tionalized  solidarity.  On  the  impact  of  Freemasonry  on 
the  revolution  (chap.  6),  Loiselle  characterizes  the  exist¬ 
ing  literature  as  divided  between  “maximalists”  and 
“minimalists.”  He  offers  a  synthesis  of  the  two,  seeing 
greater  survival  of  some  Masonic  friendship  down  to  the 
Terror  than  the  minimalists  allow,  and  rescuing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  maximalist  position  through  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  classical  republicanism.  Here  he  con¬ 
firms  the  assertions  of  intellectual  historians  and  special¬ 
ists  of  the  Directory. 

In  his  fresh  look  at  French  Freemasonry,  Loiselle  has 
provided  the  background  to  the  history  of  male  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  revolutionary  moment  recently  studied  by 
Marisa  Linton  ( Choosing  Tenor:  Virtue,  Friendship,  and 
Authenticity  in  the  French  Revolution  [2013]),  and  by  Sa¬ 
rah  Horowitz  ( Friendship  and  Politics  in  Post-Revolution¬ 
ary  France  [2013])  in  the  post-revolutionary  era.  His  will 
be  an  important  point  of  reference  for  those  contribut¬ 
ing  to  a  longer-term  history  of  expression  and  feeling. 
David  G.  Troyansky 
Brooklyn  College  and  the  Graduate  Center, 
City  University  of  New  York 

Jill  Maciak  Walshaw.  A  Show  of  Hands  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic:  Opinion,  Information,  and  Repression  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Rural  France.  (Changing  Perspectives  on  Early 
Modern  Europe.)  Rochester,  N.Y.:  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiv,  308.  $99.00. 

Well  off  the  main  roads  or  up  in  the  mountains,  with  lit¬ 
eracy  low  and  people  speaking  something  besides 
French,  how  were  big  national  questions  discussed,  if 
they  were  discussed  at  all?  As  those  at  the  centers  of 
power  found  themselves  concerned  about  the  ideas  cir¬ 
culating  among  the  educated,  were  they  also  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  what  people  were  thinking  and  saying  in  the 
countryside  far  from  Paris?  Jill  Maciak  Walshaw  ex¬ 
plores  several  departmental  archives  and  synthesizes  a 
lot  of  previous  literature  searching  for  answers  to  these 
questions  in  the  southwest  of  France  and  in  the  central 
Pyrenees,  both  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
deep  into  it.  Her  book  is  a  lively  guide  to  the  issues  and 
her  new  evidence  is  instructive  and  also  tantalizing. 

Walshaw  ably  charts  the  paths  through  which  infor¬ 
mation  flowed.  Written  messages  were  sent  out  and 
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orally  relayed.  Official  notices  could  be  posted  or  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  pulpit.  News  was  carried  by  talkative 
travelers,  exchanged  at  churches,  workplaces,  and  mar¬ 
kets,  and  discussed  at  local  assemblies.  The  authorities 
saw  cabarets  and  inns  as  places  where  locals  mixed  with 
soldiers,  peddlers,  notaries,  messengers,  and  carters. 
Grievances  might  be  expressed  in  judicial  venues, 
through  petitioning,  or  as  collective  disturbance.  The  au¬ 
thorities  commonly  claimed  local  people  were  mostly 
obedient  and  ill-informed,  if  occasionally  stirred  up  by 
“instigators.”  When  serious  trouble  occurred,  they 
looked  for  presumed  ringleaders  said  to  be  injecting 
some  dangerous  discourse  into  the  local  scene. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  if  the  authorities  were  paying 
more  attention  as  signs  of  trouble  were  mounting  late  in 
the  Old  Regime,  but  the  revolutionary  authorities  cer¬ 
tainly  were.  Walshaw  shows  that  the  volume  of  official 
pronouncements  sent  out  to  even  remote  localities  mul¬ 
tiplied  well  beyond  the  capacity  of  priests  to  read  or 
anyone  to  post  in  public.  Even  though  the  mail  service 
(wonderfully  described  by  Walshaw)  was  slow,  messages 
did  arrive  sooner  or  later  and  the  revolutionary  regime 
developed  ways  of  packaging  announcements  together 
to  radically  cut  down  on  paper. 

An  especially  compelling,  fine-grained  chapter  con¬ 
cerns  the  monitoring  of  seditious  speech  during  the  rev¬ 
olution.  If  people  were  saying  that  some  seigneurial 
rights  no  longer  needed  to  be  honored,  had  unkind 
words  about  purchasers  of  nationalized  property,  or 
spoke  with  open  contempt  about  the  revolution’s  paper 
currency,  the  new  authorities  wanted  to  know  about  it. 
Judicial  action  and  serious  penalties  could  follow.  Early 
in  the  revolution,  those  suspected  were  from  the  rural 
elites,  but  increasingly  it  was  peasants  who  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  sometimes  tried.  Anti-sedition  legislation  mul¬ 
tiplied  apace  with  dire  penalties  for  advocates  of 
counterrevolution  and  land  redistribution  alike. 

Investigations  could  be  extensive.  When  some  possibly 
drunk  young  people  shouted  praise  for  kings,  79  wit¬ 
nesses  were  interviewed.  But  the  outcome  was  often 
well  short  of  severe  punishment.  Less  than  half  of  the 
investigations  led  to  trials,  in  only  one-third  of  trials  was 
there  a  guilty  finding,  and  executions  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  limited  to  the  Terror.  It  was  commonly  main¬ 
tained  that  evidence  was  lacking  or  showed  no 
dangerous  intent.  Local  people  quickly  learned  that 
claiming  to  be  too  drunk  to  know  what  one  was  saying 
often  got  one  off  without  punishment.  Things  said  in 
private  were  not  judged  as  harshly  as  things  said  in  pub¬ 
lic,  the  latter  indicating  that  one  might  be  a  dreaded  in¬ 
stigator  rather  than  some  gullible,  misinformed  person. 
Similarly,  those  of  higher  status  tended  to  be  judged 
more  harshly,  more  likely  presumed  to  be  conscious  ac¬ 
tors.  Walshaw  makes  a  good  case  that  local  witnesses, 
local  authorities,  and  local  juries  colluded  in  making  it 
harder  for  zealous  urban  revolutionaries  to  get  their 
way,  a  finding  consistent  with  recent  research  on  other 
places. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  historians,  as  it  was  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  to  figure  out  just  what  people  in  such  communities 


actually  thought.  Walshaw’s  proposal  is  that  there  was 
broad  support  for  aspects  of  the  revolution,  like  ending 
seigneurial  rights,  but  great  suspicion  of  the  increasingly 
active  and  intrusive  state  that  was  carrying  out  desired 
policies,  let  alone  undesired  ones.  Perhaps.  But  Wal¬ 
shaw  also  shows  that  local  comments  about  legislators 
being  thieves,  officials  being  idiots,  and  decrees  only 
useful  as  toilet  paper  were  not  rare.  The  authorities 
therefore  confronted  the  challenge  of  distinguishing 
someone  letting  off  steam  from  a  serious  threat;  more 
than  two  centuries  later,  we  face  the  challenge  of  how 
to  know  what  southwestern  and  Pyrenean  people  said 
when  the  state  was  not  listening.  Walshaw  makes  a 
good  case  that  the  revolutionary  authorities  may  have 
been  paying  more  attention,  but  also  that  local  aware¬ 
ness  and  concern  preceded  the  revolution. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  about  which  it  would 
be  good  to  know  more.  Walshaw  has  given  us  some  fas¬ 
cinating  glimpses  of  local  people  and  their  critical  com¬ 
ments.  But  were  the  authorities  actually  fooled  by 
claims  to  have  been  inebriated  or  other,  well-known, 
mitigating  circumstances?  This  careful  account  of  how 
locals  responded  to  revolutionary  authorities  enforcing 
new  decrees  invites  us  to  ask  what  those  authorities 
thought  they  were  doing.  Were  they  joining  the  locals  in 
trying  to  look  the  other  way  at  minor  transgressions?  Or 
were  their  policing  procedures  yet  another  form  of  com¬ 
munication:  authorities  would  not  usually  kill  people 
who  said  the  wrong  things,  not  very  often  anyway,  but 
they  were  demonstrating  that  they  could  do  so.  Walshaw 
finds  an  instance  where  the  punishment  was  a  trivial 
two-hour  imprisonment.  Was  this  a  message  that  some¬ 
thing  much  more  severe  was  possible  and  therefore  an 
invitation  for  these  remote  parts  of  the  country  to  police 
themselves?  We  know  the  authorities’  public  line  on  se¬ 
ditious  speech:  simple  people  led  astray  at  times.  But  do 
we  know  their  private  thoughts  any  better  than  we  know 
the  peasants’? 

John  Markoff 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Michael  A.  Osborne.  The  Emergence  of  Tropical  Medi¬ 
cine  in  France.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  312.  $50.00. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  scholars  have  witnessed  a 
proliferation  of  studies  that  explore  the  relation  between 
science  and  imperialism  in  the  modern  period.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  the  so-called  cultural  turn,  this  scholarship  has 
drawn  critical  insight  and  rigor  from  postcolonial  and 
subaltern  theoretical  approaches.  Historians  have  shown 
how  the  Western  powers  used  science  and  technology  to 
expand  their  territories  and  subjugate  indigenous  peo¬ 
ples,  while  all  along  identifying  how  scientific  ideas  cir¬ 
culated  more  generally  in  the  global  community.  One 
subfield  has  particularly  benefited  from  this  disciplinary 
shift:  the  history  of  medicine.  Several  scholars,  notably 
Philip  Curtin,  Mark  Harrison,  David  Arnold,  and  War¬ 
wick  Anderson  have  helped  illuminate  the  dynamics  of 
medical  care  and  authority  in  far-flung  lands  of  the 
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Pacific,  Africa,  and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  this  pathbreaking  work  has  focused  largely  on  the 
Anglo-American  experience;  historians  have  compara¬ 
tively  neglected  the  story  of  colonial  medicine  in  France, 
a  nation  that  possessed  the  second-largest  European 
empire  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Indeed,  the  last  comprehensive  survey,  Paul  Brau’s  Trois 
siecles  de  medecine  coloniale  frangaise,  dates  from  1931. 
For  these  reasons,  Michael  A.  Osborne’s  new  book,  fo¬ 
cusing  upon  the  emergence  of  French  tropical  medicine 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  constitutes  a  welcome  and 
much-needed  contribution  to  the  field. 

In  this  study,  Osborne  shows  that  French  tropical 
medicine  emerged  from  the  tradition  of  naval  health 
care  as  it  was  practiced  and  taught  in  France’s  primary 
port  cities — Brest,  Rochefort-sur-Mer,  and  Toulon — and 
later,  at  the  close  of  the  1800s,  in  the  new  medical  facili¬ 
ties  in  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  lastly  Paris  itself.  In 
this  setting,  local  experiences  of  “place”  shaped  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  institutional,  and  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  colonial  practitioners  learned  and  toiled.  Through 
these  means,  doctors  learned  to  demur  universal  or  gen¬ 
eralized  models  of  human  disease  and  instead  empha¬ 
sized  the  contingent  factors  in  making  health  and 
sickness,  above  all  in  the  distant  outposts  of  the  French 
empire.  These  values  informed  how  doctors  approached 
basic  practice,  seafaring  conditions,  racial  and  ethnic  in¬ 
teractions,  and  even  the  “colonial  project”  itself. 

In  his  analysis,  Osborne  traces  how  colonial  medicine 
began  when  Louis  XIV  created  the  French  Navy  and  its 
penumbra  of  medical  institutions  with  the  so-called  fun¬ 
damental  Ordinance  of  1689.  Of  course,  these  initial 
regulations  failed  to  meet  therapeutic  and  sanitary 
needs  in  France’s  port  and  shipbuilding  cities,  and  au¬ 
thorities  kept  endeavoring  to  reform  administrative  poli¬ 
cies  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  early 
period,  naval  practitioners  also  treated  prisoners  in  the 
port-city  bagnes,  or  galley  ships,  which  posed  unique  dis¬ 
ease  challenges  and  supplied  medical  teachers  with  clini¬ 
cal  objects  and  postmortem  specimens. 

From  here,  Osborne  turns  to  nineteenth-century 
approaches  to  medical  geography  and  how  practitioners 
studied  the  interplay  between  physical  constitution, 
health,  and  environment.  ‘Still,  as  he  shows,  naval  medi¬ 
cine  remained  largely  practical  in  scope,  focused  upon 
surgery  and  trauma  medicine;  hygiene  developed  more 
slowly,  though  some  doctors  insisted  that  medical  geog¬ 
raphy  could  help  improve  sanitation.  Here  they  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  shipborne  disease,  notably  with 
outbreaks  of  “dry  colic,”  and  these  incidences  propelled 
doctors  to  identify  concrete  material  and  environmental 
factors  in  pathogenesis. 

One  disease  in  particular  sharpened  the  medical 
mind:  yellow  fever.  In  debates  over  its  infectious  nature, 
naval  practitioners  asked  questions  about  ethnicity  and 
racial  immunity  in  disease  incidence,  often  drawing 
upon  studies  of  physical  anthropology  and  racial  classifi¬ 
cation.  Nonetheless,  naval  physicians  understood  race  in 
polyvalent  ways,  as  they  even  saw  France  itself  as  a  ra¬ 
cially  heterogeneous  polity,  one  formed  of  diverse 


provincial  and  ethnic  “types.”  Even  hardline  racial  theo¬ 
rists  such  as  Laurent  Jean-Baptiste  Berenger-Feraud  de¬ 
scribed  physical  factors  as  mutable  and  contingent, 
whereas  others  doctors,  such  as  Albert  Clarac  (himself  a 
creole),  believed  that  disease  exposure,  and  not  racial 
determinism,  caused  constitutional  immunities. 

As  France’s  empire  grew,  so  did  its  medical  needs. 
Public  authorities  bemoaned  the  perceived  backward¬ 
ness  of  naval  practitioners  and  compared  their  skills  un¬ 
favorably  with  their  counterparts  in  the  army  corps  and 
civilian  life.  Successive  governments  slowly  reformed  na¬ 
val  institutions  and  policies  in  1835,  1866,  and  1875.  Yet 
real  change  only  began  under  the  Third  Republic,  when 
legislators  created  entirely  novel  medical  facilities.  In 
the  1880s,  for  instance,  Bordeaux  opened  a  medical  fa¬ 
cility  specifically  to  train  naval  doctors.  Here  Alexandre 
Le  Dantec  championed  the  independence  of  naval  prac¬ 
tice  and  sought  to  mold  general  practitioners  who  could 
treat  a  wide  range  of  shipborne  challenges.  Soon  after, 
the  government  opened  another  medical  facility  in  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  train  doctors  for  the  colonial  environment. 
Christened  in  1905,  this  new  Ecole  d’application — also 
known  as  “Pharo” — began  enrolling  students  in  1907, 
and  it  attracted  many  naval  physicians,  often  from  disad¬ 
vantaged  backgrounds,  thereby  forming  a  “plebian  elite” 
in  the  French  medical  community  (p.  183). 

Osborne  concludes  by  describing  the  creation  of  the 
Institute  of  Colonial  Medicine  attached  to  the  Faculte 
de  Medecine  in  Paris  in  1902.  A  public  version  of  the 
Institut  Pasteur,  this  body  proselytized  the  new  field  of 
parasitology,  which  observers  recognized  as  fundamental 
to  studying  tropical  medicine.  In  the  Paris  setting, 
Raphael  Blanchard  occupied  a  central  place.  Like  other 
colonial  practitioners,  he  promoted  a  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  approach  to  tropical  medicine  and  steeped  himself 
in  the  tradition  of  medical  humanism,  emphasizing  a 
more  global  approach  to  human  health  and  disease. 
Overall,  these  late  reforms  weakened  the  parochial  out¬ 
look  associated  with  the  earlier  naval  medicine,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  colonial  practitioners  still  labored 
under  conditions  shaped  by  maritime  combat  and  colo¬ 
nial  administration. 

Osborne  has  written  a  superb  and  foundational  study. 
Rather  than  engaging  in  the  kind  of  sweeping  discursive 
analysis  associated  with  Michel  Foucault,  Edward  Said, 
and  Ann  Laura  Stoler,  he  focuses  more  upon  the  spe¬ 
cific  personnel,  institutions,  and  policies  that  shaped  the 
rise  of  tropical  medicine.  Throughout,  Osborne  empha¬ 
sizes  the  concrete  material  realities  that  influenced  colo¬ 
nial  practitioners  and  how  these  realities  structured  and 
often  limited  practices  in  the  oft-vaunted  “colonial  ma¬ 
chine.”  For  these  reasons,  his  book  is  essential  reading 
for  historians  of  science  and  medicine,  as  well  as  those 
scholars  working  more  generally  on  the  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  imperialism.  One  can  only  hope  that  Osborne  will 
provide  readers  with  a  sequel,  one  that  will  continue  the 
story  of  French  tropical  medicine  into  the  crucible  of 
world  war  and  decolonization. 

Sean  M.  Quinlan 

University  of  Idaho 
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Munro  Price.  Napoleon:  The  End  of  Glory.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xx,  324.  $29.95. 

At  the  start  of  his  book,  Munro  Price  correctly  asserts 
that  the  momentous  events  and  decisions  that  produced 
Napoleon’s  abdication  in  1814  were  far  more  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  fall  than  Waterloo.  He  then  proceeds  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  account  of  the  period  between  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  campaign  and  Napoleon’s  journey  to  Elba  to 
explain  how  and  why  the  emperor’s  rule  came  to  an 
end.  While  pursuing  this  goal,  Price  employs  overlooked 
archival  sources  to  provide  new  information  about  the 
collapse  of  the  First  Empire.  These  materials  include 
the  papers  of  Armand  de  Caulaincourt,  Count  Carl 
Clam-Martinic,  and  Klemens  Wenzel  Lothar,  Prince 
Metternich.  In  addition,  Price  consults  reports  by 
French  prefects  about  public  opinion  in  France. 

Although  Price’s  book  examines  the  military  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1813  and  1814,  it  concentrates  on  diplomacy. 
Price  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Allies  were  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  with  Napoleon  to  end  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Before  the  emperor’s  abdication,  Napoleon’s  adversaries 
made  numerous  overtures  to  him  to  arrange  a  peace 
settlement.  Negotiations  occurred  when  Napoleon  re¬ 
turned  from  Russia,  after  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen,  following  the  Allied  occupation  of  Frankfurt, 
and  at  diplomatic  congresses  held  at  Prague  and  Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine.  Price  scrutinizes  the  diplomatic  maneu¬ 
vers  that  took  place  on  these  and  other  occasions, 
relying  on  his  archival  sources  to  evaluate  them. 

The  hero  of  his  book  is  Metternich,  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  of  Habsburg  Austria.  According  to  Price,  Metternich 
strove  to  forge  a  peace  agreement  between  Europe’s 
warring  leaders  that  would  establish  a  secure  balance  of 
power  among  their  states  while  permitting  Napoleon 
to  remain  the  ruler  of  France.  Price  presents  this  argu¬ 
ment  to  refute  the  accusations  of  French  scholars,  like 
Albert  Sorel,  who  claim  that  Metternich  never  truly  con¬ 
templated  peace  with  Napoleon.  They  contend  that  he 
deceitfully  used  peace  offers  to  hide  Austria’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  crush  Napoleon  and  undermine  the  emperor’s 
popular  support  in  France. 

Napoleon  fares  much  worse.  Price  depicts  him  as  a 
selfish,  deluded,  childish  bully  who  squandered  every 
opportunity  for  peace  and  caused  his  own  destruction. 
Speculating  that  Napoleon’s  once  sharp  judgment  was 
dulled  by  a  malfunctioning  pituitary  gland,  Price  shows 
that  he  made  crucial  military  mistakes  that  prevented 
him  from  beating  the  Allies.  For  example,  after  the 
French  victory  at  Dresden,  Napoleon  had  a  chance  to 
cripple  the  military  forces  of  the  Allies,  but  he  allowed 
them  to  escape  and  defeat  a  French  army  at  Kulm. 
Unable  to  win  militarily,  Napoleon  repeatedly  rejected 
Allied  peace  terms  or  refused  to  compromise  until  it 
was  too  late.  Price  attributes  Napoleon’s  conduct  to  his 
urge  to  dominate  and  his  belief  that  a  peace  settlement 
that  was  considered  dishonorable  in  France  would  lead 
its  population  to  depose  him.  Napoleon  persisted  in  this 
mistaken  assumption  despite  compelling  evidence  sup¬ 
plied  by  his  prefects  and  his  most  trusted  associates  that 


the  French  people  just  wanted  peace.  When  negotia¬ 
tions  failed,  the  military  forces  of  the  Allies  gradually 
triumphed  over  France’s  armies,  Napoleon’s  domestic 
opponents  seized  control  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate. 

Most  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
Napoleon  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  Indeed,  the  story 
that  Price  tells  is  a  little  too  familiar  at  times.  Although 
he  discusses  popular  French  attitudes  toward  Napoleon 
and  war,  his  book  is  a  traditional  history  that  privileges 
the  actions  of  monarchs,  diplomats,  and  generals. 
Recent  wor^s  published  during  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Napoleonic  era  often  take  a  different  approach,  and  ap¬ 
ply  innovative  methodologies  and  new  types  of  history 
to  study  this  period.  A  few  of  these  publications  appear 
in  Price’s  bibliography,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in¬ 
formed  his  conclusions.  Much  of  the  new  literature  on 
Napoleonic  Europe  is  not  relevant  to  Price’s  book. 
However,  he  would  have  enhanced  his  study  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  or  engaging  with  some  of  its  findings.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Philip  G.  Dwyer’s  theory  about  the  relationship 
between  Napoleon’s  public  image  and  his  behavior,  and 
David  A.  Bell’s  ideas  about  the  French  concept  of  total 
war  and  the  constraints  that  it  placed  upon  Napoleon 
would  have  allowed  Price  to  provide  a  fuller  description 
of  the  emperor  and  his  motives. 

Nevertheless,  Price’s  interpretation  of  Napoleon’s 
downfall  is  persuasive  and  informative.  He  deftly  guides 
the  reader  through  the  military  campaigns  and  complex 
diplomatic  bargaining  that  occurred  in  1813  and  1814. 
He  also  uses  his  sources  to  add  new  details  about  the 
events  surrounding  the  end  of  Napoleon’s  reign.  One  of 
the  most  surprising  revelations  is  that  Empress  Marie- 
Louise  probably  decided  not  to  accompany  Napoleon  to 
Elba  because  his  brother  Joseph  pressured  her  to  have 
sex  with  him.  Price’s  book  makes  a  more  significant  con¬ 
tribution  by  illustrating  the  importance  of  diplomacy 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Historians  of  these  conflicts 
have  tended  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  military 
events  involved  in  Napoleon’s  defeat,  but  Price  succeeds 
in  demonstrating  that  he  lost  his  throne  at  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  table  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield. 

Michael  J.  Hughes 

Iona  College 

Andy  Fry.  Paris  Blues:  African  American  Music  and 
French  Popular  Culture,  1920-1960.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  282.  $30.00. 

Many  studies  have  analyzed  the  history  of  African 
Americans  in  France,  often  by  investigating  jazz  music 
and  other  expressions  of  black  American  popular  cul¬ 
ture.  Scholars  have  used  the  reception  of  jazz  in  particu¬ 
lar  as  a  window  into  understanding  the  intersection  of 
race,  national  identity,  cultural  exchange,  globalization, 
and  artistic  creation  both  within  the  French  context  and 
as  a  case  study  for  understanding  broader  diasporic 
themes.  Building  on  numerous  earlier  works,  Andy  Fry 
deepens  our  understanding  of  that  story  with  many  new 
details  drawn  from  his  meticulous  research.  More 
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broadly,  he  offers  a  significant  historiographical  correc¬ 
tive  to  a  master  narrative  of  African  Americans  and  jazz 
in  France  that  he  argues  was  created  early  in  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  more  recent 
works  of  scholarship. 

In  particular,  Fry  seeks  to  demythologize  the  way  in 
which  French  audiences,  critics,  and  musicians  thought 
about  African  American  popular  culture.  Black  jazz  mu¬ 
sicians  were  not  always  harbingers  of  a  progressive  musi¬ 
cal  sound  or  a  welcome  cultural  transformation,  as 
conventional  wisdom  sometimes  suggests,  but  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  deeply  ambiguous  way,  as  Fry  shows  through 
a  careful  analysis  of  musical  criticism  of  the  day.  To  be 
sure,  other  scholars  have  made  this  same  point,  and  Fry 
might  have  done  more  to  acknowledge  others’  insights 
on  this  issue.  But  he  pushes  the  theme  harder  and  far¬ 
ther  than  anyone  to  date  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
“rose-tinted  accounts”  (p.  11),  which,  he  argues,  have 
obscured  the  complexities  of  both  French  audiences 
grappling  with  African  American  popular  culture  and 
the  lives  of  black  performers  living  in  France. 

Fry  unravels  the  way  in  which  the  memory  of  jazz  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  con¬ 
structed  as  a  largely  positive  narrative  in  which  French 
audiences  and  critics  somehow  recognized  the  music’s 
artistic  value  before  Americans.  In  the  process,  they 
read  their  own  racial  and  cultural  progressivism  into 
that  memory,  despite  the  far  more  complex  reality  and 
the  doubts  that  many  French  listeners  actually  harbored 
at  the  time.  Doing  so  allowed  French  critics  and  fans  to 
see  themselves  as  more  open-minded  than  they  really 
were.  Even  some  African  American  musicians,  notably 
Sidney  Bechet,  crafted  a  particular  memory  of  the  mu¬ 
sic’s  early  days  for  their  own  purposes.  The  question  of 
memory  has  a  broader  significance,  Fry  argues,  since 
the  understanding  of  jazz  as  a  site  of  resistance  during 
World  War  II  is  far  murkier  than  many  commentators 
made  it  out  to  be.  Indeed,  he  suggests  that  such  a  belief 
became  part  of  the  Vichy  Syndrome,  since  the  wartime 
experience  actually  found  jazz  musicians  and  audiences 
on  both  sides  of  the  battle  despite  what  many  came  to 
believe  later. 

Fry  also  fills  in  some  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  jazz 
and  African  American  popular  performance  in  France 
from  the  1920s  to  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Even 
when  he  covers  familiar  ground,  he  does  so  with  fresh 
insight.  His  discussions  of  Josephine  Baker,  Django 
Reinhardt,  and  Sidney  Bechet,  for  instance,  retell  their 
stories  but  with  different  emphasis  and  analysis.  For  in¬ 
stance,  few  scholars  have  discussed  Baker’s  1934  revival 
of  Jacques  Offenbach’s  operetta  La  Creole,  and  Fry’s 
discussion  of  it  sheds  new  light  on  Baker  and  on  the 
larger  question  of  race  and  musical  performance. 
Rather  than  laying  out  a  complete  narrative,  Fry’s 
method  is  to  focus  on  key  moments  and  actors,  delving 
deeply  into  telling  episodes  that  illustrate  his  larger 
points.  This  approach  allows  him  to  produce  a  deeply 
nuanced  and  provocative  study. 

Readers  who  are  already  quite  familiar  with  the  story 
of  jazz  in  France  and  with  the  associated  questions  of 


race,  nation,  and  musical  performance  will  get  the  most 
out  of  this  book,  and  it  seems  that  Fry  is  speaking  most 
directly  to  them.  It  will  be  essential  reading  for  jazz  his¬ 
torians  making  sense  of  the  music’s  history  outside  the 
United  States.  Fry  does  not  engage  with  any  of  the 
scholarship  on  French  history  beyond  the  particular 
body  of  literature  devoted  to  jazz,  so  the  book  may  reso¬ 
nate  with  only  a  segment  of  French  historians;  Fry  is  a 
music  historian,  not  a  French  historian.  Some  attempt  to 
put  this  story  within  the  context  of  French  history  would 
have  been  welcome  since,  like  those  before  him  who 
have  approached  this  subject,  Fry’s  examination  of  jazz 
reveals  as  much  about  France  (more  specifically  Paris) 
as  it  does  about  the  music’s  history.  The  history  of  jazz 
continues  to  provide  an  exceptional  way  to  interrogate 
French  culture  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  Fry’s  book 
is  a  significant  contribution  to  that  ongoing  conversation. 

Jeffrey  H.  Jackson 

Rhodes  College 

Talbot  Imlay  and  Martin  Horn.  The  Politics  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Collaboration  during  World  War  II:  Ford  France,  Vi¬ 
chy  and  Nazi  Germany.  New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  x,  291.  $99.00. 

Robert  Paxton’s  work  on  Vichy  has  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  historical  research  and  writing  on  the  subject.  Most 
have  followed  his  lead  in  viewing  the  issue  in  Franco- 
French  terms  on  the  grounds  that  the  Germans  were 
simply  too  overextended  to  closely  administer  occupied 
France,  leaving  the  French  authorities  in  charge  of 
maintaining  order  and  assuring  a  steady  supply  of  indus¬ 
trial  parts  and  finished  goods  for  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
But  in  recent  years  French  and  American  historians 
have  challenged  the  notion  of  the  German  occupiers  as 
absent  or  secondary  players.  In  The  Politics  of  Industrial 
Collaboration  during  World  War  II:  Ford  France,  Vichy 
and  Nazi  Germany,  Talbot  Imlay  and  Martin  Horn  offer 
support  for  this  view  by  demonstrating  that  from  the 
highest  ministries  in  Berlin  to  the  shop  floor  in  occupied 
France,  Germany  attempted  to  maximize  French  indus¬ 
trial  production  for  Germany’s  war  efforts. 

Imlay  and  Horn  pursue  the  issue  through  two  parallel 
and  connected  stories.  On  the  one  hand  this  is  an  in- 
depth  business  history  of  the  fortunes  of  Ford’s  French 
affiliate  Ford  Societe  anonyme  frangaise  (Ford  SAF) 
from  the  1920s  through  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
with  a  focus  on  the  years  of  occupation,  1940-1944.  On 
the  other  hand  it  intervenes  in  ongoing  debates  about 
questions  relating  to  the  role  of  French  industry  in  col¬ 
laborating  with  the  German  occupiers  during  World 
War  II.  Did  management  at  Ford  SAF  collaborate  with 
the  Germans  by  filling  orders  principally  for  trucks  for 
the  Wehrmacht,  or  did  it  purposely  engage  in  freinage 
(deliberately  slowing  down  production  as  an  act  of  resis¬ 
tance),  as  management  claimed  after  the  war?  The  au¬ 
thors  offer  a  detailed  case  study  to  answer  these 
questions.  Imlay  and  Horn  draw  on  an  impressive  array 
of  both  German  and  French  sources  to  reconstruct  the 
interaction  between  various  German  and  French  actors 
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in  the  domain  of  French  industrial  collaboration  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Ford  SAF  in  particular.  They  also  offer  the 
reader  a  clear  guide  to  the  secondary  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature  in  English,  French,  and  German  on  industrial 
and  political  Franco-German  collaboration  during  the 
war  and  occupation.  They  effectively  shuttle  between 
the  various  levels  of  analysis  as  they  trace  Ford  SAF’s 
fortunes  through  the  different  phases  of  the  war  and  oc¬ 
cupation  and  their  interactions  with  other  German, 
French,  and  American  actors. 

The  authors  closely  document  the  constant  struggle 
by  Ford  SAF  director  Maurice  Dollfus  and  Francois 
Lehideux,  who  served  as  director  of  the  French  automo¬ 
bile  industry  under  Vichy,  to  carve  out  and  defend  Ford 
SAF’s  independence  from  the  threats  posed  by  multiple 
actors:  the  Ford  headquarters  in  Dearborn,  Michigan; 
the  Vichy  authorities  and  their  various  bodies  estab¬ 
lished  to  oversee  industrial  production  and  relations 
with  the  occupiers;  other  overseas  Ford  affiliates,  first 
from  the  British  affiliate  in  Dagenham,  and  later  during 
the  war  from  Ford’s  German  affiliate,  Ford-Werke;  and 
a  variety  of  competing  German  authorities.  Absent  from 
this  array  of  actors,  however,  are  more  than  passing  ref¬ 
erences  to  workers  and  their  responses  to  the  conditions 
of  the  occupation. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  level  of  industrial  output  from 
French  industry  was  an  ongoing  leitmotif  of  German  au¬ 
thorities’  experience  throughout  the  occupation.  They 
never  found  a  satisfactory  formula  to  obtain  the  volume 
of  high-quality  industrial  output  they  wished  for.  Their 
efforts  were  hampered  in  part  by  overlapping  authorities 
and  visions  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  themselves.  Top 
regime  figures,  like  Hermann  Goring,  advocated  a  harsh 
top-down  approach  while  others  favored  a  more  moder¬ 
ate  approach  built  around  voluntary  collaboration.  At 
the  same  time,  while  some  German  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  connected  to  the  war  effort,  such  as  Fritz 
Sauckel,  Hitler’s  plenipotentiary  for  labor  procurement, 
insisted  on  diverting  labor,  material,  and  machinery 
from  France  to  Germany,  others  like  Albert  Speer,  the 
czar  of  Germany’s  armaments  program,  pointed  to  the 
obvious  contradiction  between  such  actions  and  the 
need  to  accelerate  French  industrial  output. 

After  the  liberation  both  Dollfus  and  Lehideux  were 
arrested  and  threatened  with  prosecution,  although  the 
charges  were  dropped  before  their  cases  went  to  trial. 
Like  so  many  others  charged  with  collaboration,  they 
claimed  that  they  had  deliberately  underproduced  and 
that  this  not  only  obviated  questions  of  collaboration 
but  also  amounted  to  resistance.  In  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  collaboration  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  Ford 
SAF,  Imlay  and  Horn  offer  a  nuanced  and  middle-road 
response.  They  convincingly  argue  that  many  factors 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  industrial  output  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  prewar  levels,  most  glaringly  the  shortage  of  la¬ 
bor  and  material,  particularly  steel  and  coal,  as  a  result 
of  both  an  effective  Allied  blockade  and  the  enormous 
needs  of  the  Nazi  war  machine.  They  conclude  that  “a 
circumstantial  case”  can  be  made  “that  Ford  SAF  did 
under-produce,  particularly  in  terms  of  its  participation 


in  the  European-wide  truck  production  programme  dur¬ 
ing  1943-4.  Yet,  just  as  importantly,  [we  contend]  that 
under-production  of  this  type  did  not  constitute  resis¬ 
tance  since  Ford  SAF  was  not  opposed  in  principle  to 
working  for  the  Germans”  (pp.  10-11).  Ford  SAF’s  un¬ 
derproduction  had  more  to  do  with  looking  out  for 
Ford  SAF  interests  than  political  or  ideological  resis¬ 
tance.  While  the  company  was  initially  glad  to  fill  orders 
for  the  Germans — who  paid  generously  for  the  con¬ 
tracts — hoping  at  the  same  time  to  win  a  privileged 
place  in  the  postwar  German-led  European  industrial 
order,  it  became  less  enthusiastic  after  1942  when  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  German  victory  turned  to  doubt  and  then  to 
certainty  of  its  defeat. 

The  Politics  of  Industrial  Collaboration  during  World 
War  II,  through  its  effective  use  of  German  and  French 
sources,  offers  a  rigorous,  nuanced  approach  to  the  de¬ 
bate  around  collaboration.  This  book  marks  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  general  literature  on  Vichy  and 
German  occupation  policy  and  lays  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  exploration  of  other  companies  and  industrial 
sectors  under  German  occupation  during  World  War  II. 

Keith  Mann 

Cardinal  Stritch  University 

Derek  Croxton.  Westphalia:  The  Last  Christian  Peace. 
New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2013.  Pp.  xiv,  452. 
$115.00. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ending  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
in  1648  has  been  subjected  to  long  and  extensive  schol¬ 
arly  analysis.  A  bibliography  published  nearly  two  de¬ 
cades  ago  already  listed  over  4,000  titles,  but  English- 
language  readers  have  long  lacked  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory.  That  gap  has  now  been  admirably  filled  by  Derek 
Croxton’s  important  book,  which  provides  an  engaging 
account  of  the  tortuous  peace  talks  and  an  insightful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  outcome  and  longer-term  consequences. 
Comprehension  is  aided  by  the  book’s  broadly  chrono¬ 
logical  structure.  The  first  three  chapters  offer  a  concise 
overview  of  the  war’s  causes  and  course  into  the  1640s, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  negotiations  that  ulti¬ 
mately  produced  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  (1643- 
1648).  The  next  two  examine  the  participants  and  their 
goals,  together  with  the  framework  for  peacemaking  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  two  Westphalian  cities  of  Munster  and 
Osnabriick.  The  negotiations  are  also  treated  broadly 
chronologically,  beginning  with  the  long  deliberations  on 
how  the  congress  should  have  been  organized  and  who 
was  entitled  to  mediate.  The  following  chapter  discusses 
the  territorial  concessions  to  Sweden  and  France,  as 
well  as  the  Spanish-Dutch  Treaty  of  Munster  settling 
the  Dutch  Revolt  (also  known  as  the  Eighty  Years’ 
War).  Settlement  of  the  religious  and  constitutional  dis¬ 
putes  causing  the  war  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are 
covered  together  with  the  relatively  swift  and  successful 
implementation  of  the  terms  through  the  executive  con¬ 
gress  of  Nuremberg  lasting  to  1650,  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  main  peace  congress  that  rarely  receives 
attention  in  English-language  historiography.  The  final 
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three  chapters  offer  a  more  thematic  assessment  of  the 
settlement’s  place  in  seventeenth-century  European  his¬ 
tory  and  that  of  international  relations  more  broadly. 
Perhaps  inevitably,  many  readers  will  probably  concen¬ 
trate  on  these,  but  there  is  much  to  learn  from  the  rich 
and  insightful  coverage  in  the  book’s  main  sections. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  assessment  of  the  peace’s 
historical  significance  that  is  informed  by  a  detailed  un¬ 
derstanding  of  diplomacy’s  practice,  rather  than  its  the¬ 
ory.  In  a  telling  aside,  Croxton  notes  that  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  any  of  the  peacemakers  had  read  Grotius’s 
On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace  (p.  367),  and  that  their 
thinking  was  largely  influenced  by  ideas  that  were  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  older.  This  leads  to  his  main  conclusion: 
this  was  a  peace  that  was  of  its  time  yet  that  contained 
sufficient  innovations  to  be  regarded  by  subsequent  com¬ 
mentators  as  a  major  milestone.  He  is  quick  to  note  that 
the  peacemakers  failed  in  their  goal  of  lasting,  “universal 
peace.”  France’s  war  with  Spain  continued  another  11 
years,  while  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  three  West¬ 
phalian  treaties  faced  substantial  revision  through  later 
seventeenth-century  conflicts.  Rather  than  initiating  a 
new  theory  of  international  relations,  or  establishing  a 
new  European  order,  the  Westphalian  congress  emerges 
as  more  significant  in  setting  precedents  for  future  peace¬ 
making  efforts.  No  one  wanted  to  abandon  the  ideal  of 
Christian  unity,  yet  all  had  to  deal  with  the  practicalities 
of  an  order  largely  composed  of  independent  states. 
These  predated  the  congress,  which  did  not  explicitly  es¬ 
tablish  or  endorse  sovereignty  (or  a  balance  of  power  or 
any  other  “idea”)  as  the  basis  for  a  new  order.  Rather, 
diplomats  were  already  confronted  during  the  1630s  with 
the  fact  that  the  complexities  of  European  politics  pre¬ 
vented  unilateral  action.  Though  most  saw  diplomacy  as 
a  zero-sum  game,  they  also  recognized  they  had  to  en¬ 
gage  with  other  powers  and  to  take  those  states’  interests 
at  least  partly  seriously.  Westphalia  was  the  first  large 
congress  where  this  was  attempted,  and  the  first  to  be 
subjected  to  the  full  glare  of  public  attention  facilitated 
by  improved  communications  and  new  print  media. 

Placing  the  congress  in  the  diplomatic  practices  of  the 
1640s  leads  Croxton  to  characterize  it  as  a  “baroque 
peace”  (p.  375).  It  reflected  the  ideas  and  uncertainties 
of  the  age,  including  the  participants’  subjection  of  secu¬ 
rity  issues  to  rational  analysis,  but  not  to  the  systemizing 
practiced  by  mid-seventeenth-century  scientists  or  phi¬ 
losophers.  As  the  title  suggests,  he  also  regards  it  as  the 
“last  Christian  peace,”  partly  since  it  had  to  resolve  nu¬ 
merous  religious  issues,  notably  in  the  empire,  but  also 
“because  it  marked  the  end  of  the  last  religious  war” 
(p.  343).  Croxton  identifies  Europe’s  “religious  wars”  as 
a  specific  cycle  of  conflicts  stemming  from  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  caused  by  contemporaries’  reluctance  to  live  in 
confessionally  divided  states.  These  civil  wars  drew  in 
other  states,  either  from  the  desire  to  assist  co-religion¬ 
ists,  or  simply  because  the  chaos  they  created  posed 
dangers  and  opportunities  that  neighbors  could  not  ig¬ 
nore.  This,  essentially,  is  also  his  explanation  for  the 
causes  and  escalation  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  though 
he  nonetheless  endorses  the  recent,  more  positive 


assessment  of  the  empire’s  mid-sixteenth-century  settle¬ 
ment  that  preserved  internal  peace  until  1618.  Likewise, 
he  rejects  the  old  view  that  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
granted  the  German  princes  “independence,”  reducing 
the  empire  to  a  loose  confederation.  Otherwise,  he  fol¬ 
lows  the  traditionally  negative  assessment  of  the  empire 
as  a  weak  state  and  is  occasionally  tripped  up  by  the 
complexities  of  the  imperial  constitution:  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  late  sixteenth  century  to  create  new  votes  in 
the  imperial  diet  by  partitioning  territories;  the  imperial 
cities  did  have  an  overlord,  the  emperor  (p.  29);  the  em¬ 
pire  never  had  an  official  title  and  the  suffix  ‘“of  the 
German  Nation’”  was  used  less  frequently  than  other 
combinations  (p.  357);  and  Mompelgard  was  a  county, 
not  a  duchy  (p.  382).  His  discussion  of  imperial  policy  at 
the  congress  is  solid,  but  would  have  benefited  from 
consulting  the  two  recent  biographies  of  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III  by  Lothar  Hobelt  and  Mark  Hengerer.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  omission  of  Ralf-Peter  Fuchs’s  important  book 
on  negotiating  the  religious  compromise  means  that 
Saxony’s  role  at  the  negotiations  is  rather  underesti¬ 
mated.  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  points  do  not  de¬ 
tract  from  what  is  both  a  lucid  overview  of  the 
Westphalian  settlement,  and  an  important  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  why  peacemaking  proved  so  dif¬ 
ficult  in  seventeenth-century  Europe. 

Peter  H.  Wilson 

University  of  Hull 

Rudiger  Campe.  The  Game  of  Probability:  Literature 
and  Calculation  from  Pascal  to  Kleist.  Translated  by  Ell- 
wood  H.  Wiggins  Jr.  (Cultural  Memory  in  the  Present.) 
Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  2012.  Pp. 
viii,  486.  Cloth  $95.00,  paper  $35.00,  e-book  $35.00. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  Rudiger  Campe’s  Spiel  der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit:  Literatur  und  Berechnung  zwischen 
Pascal  und  Kleist,  first  published  in  2002.  “The  Game  of 
Probability”  is  probably  a  misleading  title  for  many 
Anglophone  readers,  although  correct.  No  criticism  of 
the  translator  is  intended  here;  rather,  the  original  work 
was  written  in  such  an  allusive  manner  that  any  transla¬ 
tion  must  result  in  a  text  for  which  the  organizing  princi¬ 
ple  appears  to  have  gone  missing.  “The  Game  of 
Probability”  is  a  reasonable  translation  of  the  original  ti¬ 
tle,  and  the  book  does  indeed  in  part  address  issues 
raised  in  classic  studies  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  by 
Ian  Hacking,  Lorraine  Daston,  and  Stephen  Stigler  con¬ 
cerning  the  historical  development  of  modern  concep¬ 
tions  of  statistical  probability,  together  with  their 
epistemological  and  ontological  presuppositions.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Campe  himself  notes  in  passing,  the  German  ti¬ 
tle  could  equally  well  be  translated  as  “The  Play  of 
Verisimilitude,”  and  here  I  can  think  of  at  least  four  rel¬ 
evant  and  distinct  meanings  for  “play.”  This  latter  trans¬ 
lation  would  be  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  book’s 
ambiguities  and  inconsistencies.  However,  the  original 
German  work  did  nothing  so  simple  as  address  this 
looseness  directly;  the  looseness  was  instead  employed 
to  keep  some  semblance  of  order  and  consistency  in  the 
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material  assembled.  Translated  into  English,  this  ren¬ 
ders  the  text  at  best  inaccessible. 

The  first  100  pages  consider  conceptions  of  chance, 
providence,  the  possible,  the  likely,  the  unlikely,  and  the 
probable  in  theological,  legal,  and  mathematical  treatises 
of  the  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  leading 
up  to  the  work  of  Christiaan  Huygens  and  Jacques  Ber¬ 
noulli.  Before  the  end  of  part  I  this  segues  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  conceptions  of  the  possible  and  the  probable  in 
Daniel  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719),  a  work  of  “alle¬ 
gorical  realism”  (p.  173).  This  is  in  effect  a  bridge  to 
part  II  in  which  Defoe’s  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year 
(1722)  leads  into  John  Graunt’s  bills  of  mortality  and 
William  Petty’s  statistical  endeavors,  which  are  then  con¬ 
nected  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  Immanuel  Kant,  and 
to  writings  on  Statistik  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  are  in  turn  linked  to  various  ruminations  on 
Heinrich  von  Kleist  and  Christoph  Martin  Wieland, 
among  others.  Campe  seems  to  think  that  this  kind  of 
“statistics”  is  “modern,”  in  a  sense  related  to  the  ideas 
of  probability  exposed  in  the  early  sections  of  the 
book.  But  as  Stigler  made  eminently  clear  in  his  book 
The  History  of  Statistics:  The  Measurement  of  Uncertainty 
before  1900  (1986),  to  which  Campe  does  refer,  our 
modern  sense  of  statistical  probability  applied  to  human 
actions  did  not  clearly  emerge  until  the  very  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  so  very  remote  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  novels  upon  which  Campe  draws.  For  lack  of  an 
index,  the  nagging  idea  that  nowhere  does  Campe  eluci¬ 
date  what  is  “modern,”  or  what  is  “a  novel,”  remains 
unresolved  through  the  later  parts  of  the  book  (see, 
for  example,  the  discussion  of  Viktor  Shklovsky  on 
p.  277). 

That  the  elliptical  and  obscure  development  of  the 
material  presented  in  this  book  is  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  can  be  confirmed  simply  by  opening  Ian 
Hacking’s  The  Emergence  of  Probability:  A  Philosophical 
Study  of  Early  Ideas  about  Probability,  Induction  and 
Statistical  Inference  (1975),  a  text  often  referred  to  by 
Campe  and  on  which  he  builds.  Hacking’s  concise  book 
(185  pages)  has  19  chapters,  and  it  begins  with  an  old- 
style  analytical  table  of  contents  consisting  of  more  than 
three  pages  that  provide  a  crisp  chapter-by-chapter  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  problem  to  be  dealt  with:  the  manner  in 
which  chance,  opinion,  belief,  signs,  and  evidence  came 
together  with  the  publication  in  1713  of  Jacques 
Bernoulli’s  Ars  conjectandi.  By  contrast,  although  the 
various  senses  of  probability  are  laid  out  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  these  are  strictly  addressed  in  part  I  only,  and  the 
reader  has  to  wait  until  page  98  of  The  Game  of  Proba¬ 
bility  to  discover  a  succinct  statement  of  the  book’s  over¬ 
all  purposes.  Campe  here  clearly  locates  his  work  as  a 
“history  of  knowledge”  rather  than  of  literature  or  of 
the  sciences.  Then,  beginning  on  the  following  page 
with  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Bernoulli  builds 
upon  Huygens,  the  basic  problem  upon  which  the  first 
quarter  of  the  book  turns  also  becomes  evident.  For 
how  to  track  the  emergence  of  a  new  idea  without  pre¬ 
supposing  what  this  new  idea  is?  How  to  write  a  history 
of  knowledge  that  assumes  we  know  what  that 


knowledge  already  is?  Hacking’s  brusque  and  workman¬ 
like  approach  to  this  problem  might  seem  lacking  in  fi¬ 
nesse,  but  at  least  he  seems  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
he  is  seeking  to  say.  In  looking  to  escape  the  recursivity 
embedded  in  a  history  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  escape 
at  least  a  provisional  recognition  of  our  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  what  we  think  we  know  today  about  the  past. 
And  in  searching  to  cut  and  shunt  the  history  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  into  the  history  of  the  novel,  Campe  leaves  the 
reader  wondering  what  might  be  learned  from  all  this. 

Keith  Tribe 

Independent  Scholar 

Vishwa  Adluri  and  Joydeep  Bagchee.  The  Nay  Science: 
A  History  of  German  Indology.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xvi,  494.  Cloth  $99.00,  paper 
$39.95. 

In  The  Nay  Science:  A  History  of  German  Indology, 
Vishwa  Adluri  and  Joydeep  Bagchee  argue  that  German 
Indology,  as  it  emerged  as  an  academic  discipline  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  grounded  in  the  tradition 
of  Protestant  biblical  criticism  that  traced  its  roots 
back  to  Martin  Luther.  Despite  the  claims  of  its  practi¬ 
tioners  to  an  objective,  universal,  secularized,  scientific 
method,  the  authors  identify  and  examine  the  persis¬ 
tence  of  an  evangelical  ideology  that  emphasized  an 
Enlightenment  ideal  of  the  progress  of  reason  and 
demonized  the  priestly  Brahmin  caste  (a  proxy  for  their 
Catholic  European  counterparts)  as  agents  of  corruption 
and  decay. 

Adluri  and  Bagchee  direct  their  attention  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  tradition  of  textual  criticism,  which  focuses  on 
the  epic  Mahabharata  and  its  most  famous  and  revered 
episode,  the  Bhagavadgita.  They  make  this  choice  for 
several  reasons,  including  their  own  admission  that  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  other  great  Indian  epic,  the  Ramayana,  are 
not  plagued  by  the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  Yet,  they  feel  confident  “assuming  [that] 
German  Gita  scholarship  is  a  fair  representative  of  the 
wider  tradition”  (p.  303).  This  assumption  is  never  put 
to  the  test  by  means  of  comparisons  with  other  Indologi- 
cal  textual  discourses,  and  some  important  figures  in  the 
history  of  German  Indological  studies  such  as  Franz 
Bopp,  Friedrich  Max  Muller,  and  Paul  Deussen,  whose 
views  on  Indian  culture  were  more  positive,  receive  al¬ 
most  no  attention. 

The  authors  further  limit  the  scope  of  their  study  to 
the  history  of  selected  Indological  writings,  rather  than 
“use  German  Indology  as  a  lens  to  peer  at  wider  Ger¬ 
man  history.”  Such  a  refined  scope  makes  some  sense, 
as  The  Nay  Science  is  intended  as  an  “internal  history  of 
German  Indology”  (p.  4).  This  limitation,  however, 
raises  important  questions  about  what,  exactly,  the  au¬ 
thors  mean  by  “German”  Indology.  In  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  they  explain  that  “German”  in  this  case  is  meant 
to  indicate  both  an  approach  to  methodology  and  a 
sense  of  professional  identity  (pp.  7-10),  but  the  absence 
of  a  larger  contextual  frame  poses  difficulties  for  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  why  and  how  these  realities  came  to  exist 
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in  Germany.  Connections  between  Indology  (and  Indol¬ 
ogists  like  Adolf  Holtzmann  Sr.)  and  similar  historical- 
textual  studies  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  Homer,  and  the 
Bible  are  never  meaningfully  explored  (though  the  au¬ 
thors  do  draw  connections  between  efforts  to  tie  the 
Mahabharata  to  the  Nibelungenlied  as  Indo-Aryan  war¬ 
rior  epics).  The  pivotal  Creuzerstreit  between  classicists 
and  the  “Indomania”  of  the  Heidelberg  Romantics  is 
never  mentioned,  and  despite  the  authors’  critique  of 
the  emphasis  on  historicism  in  German  Indology,  their 
brief  discussion  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss  includes  only 
the  most  cursory  reference  to  the  furor  over  his  histori- 
cization  of  Jesus  (p.  322). 

Despite  these  problems,  the  authors  do  successfully 
make  the  argument  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
“German”  Indology  (at  least  within  the  textual  tradition 
they  study),  a  scholarly  project  that  was  shaped  by  cer¬ 
tain  political,  religious,  and  ideological  commitments. 
This  argument,  however,  is  not  new.  Among  the  finest 
works  in  this  field  is  Tuska  Benes’s  In  Babel’s  Shadow: 
Language,  Philology,  and  the  Nation  in  Nineteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  Germany  (2008),  and  Edwin  Bryant  makes  a  partic¬ 
ularly  compelling  case  in  The  Quest  for  the  Origins  of 
Vedic  Culture:  The  Indo-Aryan  Migration  Debate  (2001), 
which  explores  both  the  German  scholarship  and  some 
Indian  responses.  Of  note  with  regard  to  their  conten¬ 
tions  about  the  scientific  and  cultural  pretensions  of  phi¬ 
lologists  is  Roy  Harris’s  introduction  to  the  Routledge 
series,  Foundations  of  Indo-European  Comparative  Phi¬ 
lology,  1800-1850  (1999).  (The  authors  cite  Benes,  but 
neither  Harris’s  essay  nor  Bryant’s  book  appear  in  the 
bibliography.) 

Some  of  the  most  significant  critiques  of  German 
scholarship  offered  by  Adluri  and  Bagchee  were  ad¬ 
vanced  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  Indian-Hindu 
nationalist  Aurobindo  Ghose  in  his  critique  of  Albrecht 
Weber’s  Indological  studies.  In  an  unpublished  essay, 
“The  Problem  of  the  Mahabharata,”  Aurobindo  criti¬ 
cized  Weber  for  his  ill-conceived  method  of  working 
from  “European  analogies”  (viz.,  debates  about  the  his¬ 
torical  identity  of  Homer  and/or  the  various  possible 
“compilers”  of  the  Iliad),  and  for  his  dubious  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  epic,  which  Aurobindo  characterizes  as 
evidence  of  “the  Teutonic  art  of  building  a  whole  mam¬ 
moth  out  of  a  single  and  often  problematical  bone” 
( Early  Cultural  Writings  [2003],  pp.  280-281).  (This  essay 
was  written  sometime  between  1893  and  1906,  while  Au¬ 
robindo  was  working  in  the  administration  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Baroda.  Adluri  and  Bagchee  make  no  mention 
of  this  essay  or  of  Aurobindo.) 

The  authors  underscore  a  key  difference  between  the 
historical-critical  method  employed  by  Germans  as  they 
examined  the  sources  of  their  own  literary  and  religious 
traditions,  and  those  same  methods  when  applied  to  In¬ 
dian  sources.  German  Indologists  were  staking  a  claim 
to  intellectual  preeminence  and  superiority  in  relation 
to  Indian  texts,  instituting  a  form  of  “scientific  apart¬ 
heid”  (p.  157)  that  systematically  dismissed  the  rich  tra¬ 
dition  of  Indian  philosophical  and  religious  scholarship 
precisely  by  dismissing  any  claims  that  it  constituted 


“scholarship”  in  the  lofty  European  sense.  This  form  of 
textual  criticism  was  nothing  more,  they  argue,  than 
“historicism  buttressed  by  a  colonial  consciousness” 
(p.  295). 

Bringing  their  study  to  a  close,  the  authors  explain 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  “tell  the  story  of  Ger¬ 
man  Indology  for  its  own  sake,”  but  rather  “to  use  In¬ 
dology  as  an  example  to  raise  certain  questions 
regarding  the  sociology  of  the  human  sciences”  (p.  433). 
The  last  chapter  of  the  book,  dedicated  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  “Problems  with  the  Critical  Method,”  will  no 
doubt  be  of  considerable  value  to  future  debates  about 
what  a  genuinely  critical  method  might  look  like,  and 
unquestionably  constitutes  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  work.  Adluri  and  Bagchee  draw  heavily  on 
Hans-Georg  Gadamer’s  critiques  of  European  scientific 
methodology,  its  exclusionary  definition  of  reason,  and 
its  dismissal  of  faith  and  tradition.  The  Nay  Science  con¬ 
cludes  with  some  exciting  and  discomforting  questions: 
How  should  we  navigate  and  negotiate  apparent  antithe¬ 
ses:  “modern”  and  “traditional,”  “reason”  and  “faith”? 
What  pragmatic  concerns  and  consequences  should  in¬ 
form  our  scholarship,  such  that  the  humanities  can  truly 
humanize  us?  These  questions  are  key  to  a  critical  reor¬ 
ientation,  toward  thinking  about  India  “after  Indology.” 

Nicholas  A.  Germana 

Keene  State  College 

Emily  J.  Levine.  Dreamland  of  Humanists:  Warburg, 
Cassirer,  Panofsky,  and  the  Hamburg  School.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xix,  444.  $45.00. 

As  an  admirer  of  the  German  Jewish  scholars  discussed 
in  Emily  J.  Levine’s  Dreamland  of  Humanists:  Warburg, 
Cassirer,  Panofsky,  and  the  Hamburg  School,  I  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  reviewing  her  book.  Its 
premise  is  one  that  I  share.  Levine  argues  that  the  efflo¬ 
rescence  of  German  Jewish  humanist  scholarship  in 
fields  such  as  philosophy  and  art  history,  beginning  in 
the  Wilhelmine  era,  should  not  be  understood  as  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  deracination  and  assimilation,  as  a  movement 
‘“beyond  Judaism.’”  Levine  wisely  eschews  the  wisdom 
of  hindsight  that  treats  liberal  Jewish  aspirations  for  so¬ 
cial  acceptance  into  German  society  as  “a  tale  of  delu¬ 
sion”  (p.  xii).  Aligned  with  recent  regional  and 
subcultural  studies  of  German  Jewish  history,  Levine’s 
story  is  one  of  diasporic  adaptation  and  vernacular  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  in  which  Jews  “use[d]  German  and  Euro¬ 
pean  culture  to  mediate  their  religious  identity”  and 
where  “being  a  good  Jew  meant  contributing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  inquiry  of  ideas.”  Recognizing  that  the  coterie  of 
Hamburg-based  intellectuals  Aby  Warburg,  Ernst  Cas¬ 
sirer,  and  Erwin  Panofsky  were  “astute  scholars  of  sym¬ 
bolism”  (p.  xii),  Levine’s  approach  is  contextual, 
sensitive  to  the  ethos  of  her  chosen  subjects  and  its  in¬ 
flection  by  Hamburg’s  regional  identity  and  political  sig¬ 
nificance  as  a  mercantile  port  city  resistant  to  Prussian 
dominance. 

In  part,  Levine’s  book  is  a  fascinating  and  nuanced 
exploration  of  why,  between  1919  and  1933,  a  city  famed 
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for  its  materialism  and  philistinism  proved  a  congenial 
milieu  for  the  development  of  Cassirer’s  philosophy  of 
symbolic  forms  and  the  expansive  art-historical  method¬ 
ology  that  Panofsky  called  “iconology.”  A  port  city  with 
a  long-settled  and  influential  Jewish  community  commit¬ 
ted  to  civic  and  cultural  patronage,  Hamburg  resonated 
with  recently  arrived  German  Jewish  scholars  such  as 
Cassirer  and  Panofsky  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
excluded  from  full  participation  in  German  universities. 
After  World  War  I,  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Hamburg  emerged  from  a  dynamic  alliance  between 
scholarship  and  commerce,  prudence  and  speculation, 
represented  in  nuce  by  the  agreement  between  the  art 
historian  Aby  Warburg  and  his  younger  brother,  the 
banker  Max  Warburg.  It  was  an  agreement  that  created 
the  Warburg  Library  as  a  private  research  collection 
that  would  become  an  important  adjunct  of  the  new  uni¬ 
versity,  ensuring  the  continuation  of  its  spirit  of  broadly 
conceived  private  scholarship,  extra-mural  sociability, 
and  interdisciplinary  collegiality.  Levine  suggests  that  it 
is  therefore  no  accident  that  Weimar-era  Hamburg,  a 
city  reinventing  itself  as  a  cultural  and  intellectual  cen¬ 
ter,  offered  a  prism  through  which  resident  German 
Jewish  scholars  could  conjure  “homelands  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,”  heterotopic  cultural  geographies  offering  coun¬ 
ter-hegemonic  sources  of  value.  Levine’s  title  hints  at 
the  Warburg  group  as  revivifying  the  post -Haskalah 
German  Jewish  imaginary,  the  so-called  Sephardic  mys¬ 
tique  that  idealized  Moses  Maimonides  as  a  model  of 
worldly  erudition  and  celebrated  Andalusian  Spain’s  fer¬ 
tile  intercultural  exchanges  between  Jewish  and  Muslim 
writers  and  intellectuals.  She  argues  persuasively  that 
Hamburg  motivated  Aby  Warburg’s  choice  of  Renais¬ 
sance  Florence  as  the  subject  of  his  research,  a  flourish¬ 
ing  urban  republic  in  which  the  patronage  of  great 
families  began  to  inflect  idealized  Christian  representa¬ 
tions  with  the  “beauty  and  splendor  of  temporal  life” 
(p.  59).  Similarly,  Panofsky’s  fascination  with  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  sympathetic  representations  of  the  flourishing 
Jewish  community  of  seventeenth-century  Amsterdam 
symbolized  the  subversive  strategy  of  German  Jewish 
humanism.  Cassirer’s  commitment  to  evoking  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  Germany  of  Gotthold  Lessing,  Immanuel 
Kant,  and  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  symboli¬ 
cally  intertwined  with  his  activities  as  the  University  of 
Hamburg’s  rector  from  1929  to  1930,  in  which  he  sought 
to  promote  Hamburg’s  long-standing  role  as  “Ger¬ 
many’s  ‘Gateway  to  the  World’”  (p.  198). 

Levine  becomes  more  hesitant  as  she  retreats  from 
her  initial  interest  in  the  humanist  performativity  of 
marginalized,  politically  vulnerable  German  Jewish  hu¬ 
manist  scholars.  For  she  also  wants  to  insist,  along  with 
Peter  Gordon,  that  one  should  not  prematurely  “allego¬ 
rize”  intellectual  contestation  as  necessarily  more  than  a 
“debate  about  ideas”  (pp.  217-218).  Levine  is  concerned 
that  she  could  end  up  once  more  politicizing  the  efforts 
of  neo-Kantian  scholars  such  as  Hermann  Cohen  and 
Cassirer  to  carve  out  a  Weberian,  value-free  version  of 
epistemological  rigor  that  would  make  German  philoso¬ 
phy  “safe  for  Jews”  (p.  9).  In  this  respect  she  seems  to 


be  indebted  to  George  Mosse’s  thesis  that  moderate 
German  Jewish  intellectuals  such  as  Cassirer,  committed 
to  the  sobriety  and  restrained  classicism  of  Bildung  or 
self-cultivation  as  a  cultural  ideal,  were  left  stranded  by 
the  passionate  insurgence  of  German  Romantic  nation¬ 
alism  and  the  vital  metaphysical  problems  posed  by 
Martin  Heidegger’s  existential  philosophy.  Unable  to  re¬ 
solve  her  relationship  to  the  overdetermined  figure  of 
the  politically  reticent  and  apologetically  motivated  Ger¬ 
man  Jewish  intellectual,  Levine  gives  us  a  distorted  and 
confused  portrait  of  Cassirer  as  both  supine  and  robust, 
a  representative  of  quietist  bourgeois  German  Jewry 
who  was  “anything  but  revolutionary”  (p.  95)  but  none¬ 
theless  “heroic”  for  his  enduring  defense  of  humanist 
scholarship  (p.  5).  Levine’s  chameleonic  Cassirer  is  a 
timid  and  tranquil  figure  committed  to  reason,  rational 
thought,  and  scholarship  “untainted  by  politics” 
(pp.  101,  253).  Yet  he  is  also  the  republican  proponent 
of  a  cosmopolitan  nationalism  defending  Germany’s 
Enlightenment  heritage,  a  posture  that  has  an  “undeni¬ 
able  political  subtext”  (p.  235). 

Sadly,  Levine  almost  completely  forgets  her  own  sug¬ 
gestive  interest  in  the  symbolic  valences  and  ethical 
encoding  of  a  humanist  intellectual’s  chosen  field  of 
study  when  she  follows  Leo  Strauss  and  later  critics  in 
wondering  whether  Cassirer’s  theorizing  of  the  diversity 
of  human  symbolic  forms  has  an  ethical  substance 
(p.  220).  I  would  have  thought  we  can  read  Cassirer’s 
pluralist  interest  in  the  mythological,  cultural,  and  scien¬ 
tific  media  that  shape  our  human  universe  as  an  exem¬ 
plary  performance  of  philosophy  as  a  historicizing 
conversational  praxis  in  touch  with  empirical  inquiry 
rather  than  an  aloof  transcendental  discipline.  Levine 
also  seems  to  have  missed  the  anti-positivist  tenor  of 
Cassirer’s  broader  philosophy,  that  all  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  critical  inquiry  are  mediated  by  the  formative 
activity  and  spontaneous  energy  of  creative  personalities. 
For  example,  in  An  Essay  on  Man  (1944)  Cassirer  cau¬ 
tions  in  regards  to  Ranke’s  nostrums  that  if  the  historian 
ever  succeeded  in  effacing  her  or  his  “personal  life,” 
s/he  would  not  thereby  “achieve  a  higher  objectivity” 
but  be  deprived  of  “the  very  instrument  of  all  historical 
thought”  (p.  187).  Dreamland  of  Humanists  offers  tanta¬ 
lizing  glimpses  of  a  regional  historiography  that  will  illu¬ 
minate  various  German  Jewish  research  communities  as 
idealistic,  ethically  projective  nodes  of  collaboration  and 
cultural  critique.  However,  her  rather  inconsistent  analy¬ 
sis  also  threatens  to  repeat  the  methodological  flaws  of 
postwar  scholarship  on  German  Judaism.  Dreamland  of 
Humanists  struggles  at  times  to  sympathetically  and  per¬ 
ceptively  analyze  a  liberal  intellectual  tradition  that  has 
long  been  implicitly  blamed  for  its  tragic  demise. 

Ned  Curthoys 

University  of  Western  Australia 

Pamela  E.  Swett.  Selling  under  the  Swastika:  Advertising 
and  Commercial  Culture  in  Nazi  Germany.  Stanford, 
Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xii,  344. 
Cloth  $65.00,  e-book  $65.00. 
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Not  commercialism  and  private  advertising  but  belt¬ 
tightening  and  state  propaganda  tend  to  spring  to  mind 
when  we  think  of  consumption  and  everyday  life  in  Nazi 
Germany.  In  this  well-argued  and  deeply  researched 
study,  Pamela  E.  Swett  contests  such  a  simplistic  view¬ 
point  on  three  grounds.  She  argues,  first,  that  a  real,  if 
limited,  consumer  culture  existed  in  the  Third  Reich,  al¬ 
though  commercial  culture’s  content,  style,  and  agents 
changed  after  1933.  Swett  contends,  second,  that  all  as¬ 
pects  of  this  evolution — from  racial  discourse  to  Aryani- 
zation — were  shaped  from  above  and  from  below. 
Rather  than  dictate  the  process  of  “reform,”  state  bu¬ 
reaucrats  negotiated  the  implementation  of  advertising 
regulations  with,  especially,  corporations  and  their 
representatives  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  consumers. 
Consumer  advertising  was  “[b]ounded”  by  the  “parame¬ 
ters”  of  antisemitism,  nationalism,  and  cultural  regen¬ 
eration  (p.  2).  Firms,  however,  learned  to  use  ads 
to  associate  loyalty  to  the  “racial  community”  ( Volksge - 
meinschaft )  with  customer  allegiance  to  BMW,  Mer¬ 
cedes,  or  Nivea.  For  its  part,  the  regime  did  not 
condemn  commerce  but  promoted  a  Nazi  vision  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics  that  would  permeate  German-dominated 
Europe.  Given  individual  consumption,  companies’ 
quite  successful  efforts  to  promote  their  brands,  and 
Nazi  acceptance  of  a  “reformed”  commercialism,  Swett 
claims,  third,  that  commercial  culture  survived  across 
the  1945  divide  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mass 
consumerism  that  emerged  in  West  Germany  in  the  late 
1950s. 

Swett  analyzes  a  wide  array  of  archival,  print,  and  vi¬ 
sual  sources.  Many  companies,  she  explains,  still  refuse 
to  allow  researchers  access  to  their  Nazi-era  files.  The 
book  relies  on  ads,  brochures,  market  research,  cus¬ 
tomer  comments,  and  correspondence  from  those  cor¬ 
porations  that  do  allow  access,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
material  from  firms  nationalized  by  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic,  on  the  other.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  many  advertisements  whose  textual  and  visual  mes¬ 
sages  Swett  insightfully  interprets  from  gender,  class, 
ethnic,  and/or  political  perspectives. 

The  study  discusses  the  uneven  but  noticeable  trend 
in  the  Weimar  era  toward  an  international — essentially 
Anglo-American — advertising  style  that  preceded  the 
initially  ambivalent  but  increasingly  enthusiastic  adop¬ 
tion  in  1933-1935  of  “German  advertising.”  It  rejected 
‘“Jewish  salesmania”’  (p.  50)  and  was  characterized  by 
allegedly  more  honest  content  and  a  healthier,  modest 
visual  style.  The  Nazi  regime’s  Ad  Council  was  tasked 
with  developing  and  enforcing  these  reforms.  Rather 
than  simply  censor  offending  ads,  the  Ad  Council,  Swett 
argues,  preferred  to  work  with  firms  to  convince  them 
to  adapt  their  work  and  win  the  trust  of  consumers.  As 
explained  by  an  article  in  an  advertising  journal,  the  aim 
was  to  transform  the  adman  from  a  ‘“sidekick  of  com¬ 
mercial  interest  groups  to  a  bearer  of  culture,  who  is 
only  responsible  to  the  Volksgemeinschaft — with  every 
stroke  of  his  pen’”  (p.  61).  Companies  both  evaded  and 
openly  challenged  regulations  that,  in  their  view,  hurt 
their  brands  vis-a-vis  competitors  or  prevented  them 


from  effectively  promoting  popular  brands  such  as  the 
laundry  detergent  Persil.  It  required  considerable  crea¬ 
tivity  by  admen  (some  of  whom  were,  in  fact,  women)  to 
figure  out  how  to  send  a  branded  message  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  food  and  clothing  rationing  in  1939  and, 
even  more,  the  stipulation  that  ads  must  be  generic,  i.e., 
for  “skin  cream,”  not  Nivea,  or  “detergent,”  not  Persil. 

A  major  component  of  “reform”  was  the  Aryanization 
of  the  ownership  and  personnel  of  consumer-product 
and  advertising  firms.  As  Swett  demonstrates  in  the  case 
of  the  shoe  firm  Salamander,  here  too  there  occurred 
an  interactive  process  between  representatives  of  the 
state  and  “Aryan”  agents  of  the  industry.  The  company’s 
traveling  sales  representatives  played  a  critical  role  in 
Aryanizing  the  few  Jewish-owned  Salamander  franchises 
left  in  1936-1937.  They  acted  as  mediators  between  the 
central  office,  the  new  buyer,  and  the  reluctant  seller;  in 
a  few  instances  they  located  a  buyer  and  pressured  Jew¬ 
ish  owners  to  accept  his  meager  offer. 

Swett  carries  the  story  very  briefly  into  the  postwar 
era.  Individual  firms  pushed  their  brands  with  some  of 
the  same  images  and  text  as  before  1945.  They  benefited 
from  and  contributed  to  the  consumerism  that  bloomed 
in  West  Germany  as  the  economy  boomed.  I  was  not 
convinced,  though,  by  her  suggestion  that  Nazi-era  com¬ 
mercial  culture  as  a  broader  phenomenon  was  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  postwar  mass  consumerism.  True,  the  Third 
Reich  did  not  socialize  individual  consumption,  nation¬ 
alize  consumer-product  firms,  or  eliminate  advertising. 
In  these  general  ways,  commercial  culture  continued 
across  the  1945  divide  and  served  as  a  pathway  into 
postwar  consumerism.  Mass  consumerism  as  it  emerged 
in  the  late  1950s  was,  however,  astoundingly  different 
from  Nazi  consumption  in  amount,  breadth,  and  variety 
and  in  attitudes  toward  consumption.  Given  that  the 
book  is  not  about  the  postwar  era,  this  objection  is  a 
small  one.  Swett  has  written  a  nuanced,  empirically 
solid,  and  analytically  acute  reconstruction  of  advertising 
and  commercial  culture  in  the  Third  Reich.  It  illumina¬ 
tes  both  the  history  of  modern  Germany  and  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Donna  Harsch 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Nitzan  Lebovic.  The  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Death:  Lud¬ 
wig  Klages  and  the  Rise  of  a  Nazi  Biopolitics.  (Palgrave 
Studies  in  Cultural  and  Intellectual  History.)  New 
York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2013.  Pp.  xiii,  301.  $85.00. 

Ludwig  Klages  (1872-1956)  is  perhaps  most  commonly 
identified  today  as  a  radical  conservative  intellectual 
whose  philosophy  helped  underwrite  National  Socialist 
ideology.  Alongside  characterology  and  graphology,  Kla- 
ges’s  most  prominent  philosophical  theme  was  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  technical  rationality  and  intellectualized 
concepts.  In  other  words,  opposition  to  “logocentrism,” 
a  term  he  coined.  In  place  of  logocentrism,  Lebensphilo- 
sophie  (philosophy  of  life)  would  fend  off  Der  Geist  als 
Widersacher  der  Seele  ( The  Spirit  as  Adversary  of 
the  Soul),  to  cite  his  multivolume  magnum  opus 
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(1929-1932).  Like  some  other  conservatives,  Klages  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Nazi  state,  whose  cultural  leadership  in 
fact  cooled  on  his  philosophy,  was  not  what  he  imagined 
it  would  be.  Nevertheless,  the  antisemitic,  reactionary 
tenor  of  Klages’s  ideas  badly  damaged  the  reputation  of 
Lebensphilosophie  after  1945. 

Nitzan  Lebovic  here  seeks  to  analyze  Klages’s  Leben¬ 
sphilosophie  so  as  to  avoid  precursoritis  or  merely  teleo¬ 
logical  rendering.  Lebovic  draws  on  discussions  of 
biopolitics  by  philosophers  such  as  Michel  Foucault, 
Giorgio  Agamben,  and  Roberto  Esposito,  and  he  re¬ 
ports  that  the  references  to  Klages  by  Left-leaning  au¬ 
thors  such  as  Wilhelm  Reich,  Siegfried  Kracauer, 
Jurgen  Habermas,  and  especially  Walter  Benjamin  were 
a  particular  impetus  for  this  study.  If  an  astute  antifas¬ 
cist  like  Benjamin  could  appreciate  Klages,  the  latter 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  simply  a  proto-Nazi  hack.  Leb¬ 
ovic  convincingly  shows  the  complexity  of  Klages’s  work, 
and  even  more  importantly  the  complexity  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  landscape  in  which  it  was  situated.  Unsurpris¬ 
ingly,  a  fully  coherent  picture  of  Klages’s  philosophy 
never  appears  since  Klages  himself  opposed  conceptual 
systems.  Perhaps  more  problematic  is  Lebovic’s  re¬ 
peated  insistence  that  Klages’s  philosophy  was  not  polit¬ 
ical  from  the  get-go,  but  that  it  became  politicized,  that 
it  was  not  intrinsically  Nazi  but  “co-opted  by  Nazis” 
(p.  4).  A  corrective  to  a  teleological  reading  of  Klages’s 
Lebensphilosophie  is  desirable,  as  Benjamin’s  interest 
suggests.  But  claims  by  Klages  and  his  followers  that 
their  attacks  on  modernity  were  “apolitical”  or  that  their 
antisemitism  was  merely  “philosophical”  seem  to  call  for 
more  hermeneutical  suspicion. 

After  an  introduction  describing  the  historiographical 
motivations  of  the  book,  the  first  chapter  looks  at  Kla¬ 
ges’s  early  career,  in  which  he  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Stefan  George  circle  of  aesthetes,  who  rejected 
what  they  saw  as  dead,  materialistic,  hyper-rationalized 
modernity  and  elevated  primeval  vitality,  myth,  and 
boundlessness.  It  was  easier  to  understand  what  this  cir¬ 
cle  opposed  than  what  it  favored;  Lebovic  depicts  disaf¬ 
fected  young  scholars  casting  about  in  multiple, 
sometimes  conflicting  directions.  Notably,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  circle  were  Jews  (at  least  by  background),  as 
was  Klages’s  childhood  friend  Theodor  Lessing.  Within 
the  decade  after  1900,  Klages  had  broken  with  all  of 
them,  citing  their  Jewish  identities  as  part  of  the  reason. 
Lebovic  insists  that  “Klages’s  anti-Semitism  was  not  yet 
political  during  the  early  1900s.  His  struggle  to  separate 
himself  from  Lessing  .  .  .  and  George,  forced  him  to 
gradually  politicize  it”  (p.  51).  Such  a  formulation  ab¬ 
solves  Klages  of  responsibility  for  using  antisemitism  as 
either  motivation  or  excuse  for  rejecting  his  companions, 
and  vests  agency  for  that  political  choice  instead  in  a 
disconnected  “struggle”  that  pushed  Klages,  willy-nilly, 
in  that  particular  direction. 

Chapter  2  traces  how  Klages  and  others  appropriated 
Wilhelm  Dilthey’s  notion  of  Erlebnis  (experience)  as  the 
centerpiece  of  humanistic  scholarship.  Lebovic’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  multiplicity  of  this  Diltheyan  reception 
should  convince  us  that  a  unidirectional  intellectual 


history  of  the  prewar  era  is  impossible.  In  Klages’s  case, 
the  result  was  a  supposedly  “scientific”  method  of  char¬ 
acter  typology  through  handwriting  analysis.  If  one  ac¬ 
cepts  the  premises  about  totality  of  personality  and 
expression,  Klages’s  internal  logic  comes  close  to  making 
sense,  but  in  the  end  his  characterology  proved  to  be  yet 
another  vehicle  for  racial  and  social  stereotypes. 

The  third  chapter  presents  another  instructive  case  of 
conflicting  cultural  appropriations.  In  this  case,  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  interest  is  Johann  Jakob  Bachofen  (1815-1887), 
whose  account  of  primeval  matriarchy  meshed  with  Kla¬ 
ges’s  fascination  with  pre-Christian  ritual  and  provided 
the  impetus  for  his  notion  of  logocentrism.  Klages  was 
hardly  the  only  German  intellectual  fascinated  by  Bach¬ 
ofen.  Benjamin  was  too,  and  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
political  spectrum  so  was  Alfred  Baeumler,  a  committed 
National  Socialist  yet  one  of  Klages’s  main  antagonists. 
By  juxtaposing  Klages’s  use  of  Bachofenian  ideas  to 
Benjamin’s  and  Bauemler’s  respective  appropriations  of 
Bachofen,  Lebovic  demonstrates  how  Lebensphilosophie 
could  inspire  scholars  ranging  on  the  political  spectrum 
from  victims  of  Nazism  to  disaffected  conservatives  to 
architects  of  Nazi  cultural  policy. 

The  next  two  chapters  pick  up  previous  threads.  Klages 
linked  his  characterology  to  anti-Freudian  psychology; 
Freud’s  approach  was,  for  Klages,  too  hierarchical  and 
rationalizing.  Here  again,  Klages  was  not  alone  in  critiqu¬ 
ing  Freudianism,  and  not  all  the  critics  shared  his  political 
views.  With  the  Nazis’  rise  to  power,  any  apolitical  pre¬ 
tense  fell  away.  Unfortunately  for  Klages — as  traced  in 
chapter  5 — his  Lebensphilosophie  proved  to  be  too  soft 
for  the  Nazis  once  they  were  in  power,  and,  moreover, 
Baeumler  proved  to  be  a  better  bureaucratic  infighter. 

In  the  last  chapter,  Lebovic  considers  consequences 
of  the  Nazi  period.  Despite  the  jargon  of  overcoming 
limits  and  “breaking  boundaries,”  from  the  outset  Kla¬ 
ges’s  version  of  the  philosophy  of  life  entailed  exclusion¬ 
ary  opposition  to  ideas  or  people  whom  he  found 
objectionable.  In  the  Nazi  version  of  the  philosophy  of 
life,  breaking  boundaries  took  the  form  of  arrest  and  in¬ 
vasion;  life  of  the  Volk  community  became  equated  to 
the  death  of  those  excluded  from  it. 

Lebovic  finally  traces  threads  linking  Weimar  Leben¬ 
sphilosophie  to  concepts  of  biopower  developed  by  Fou¬ 
cault,  Agamben,  et  al.  This  might  be  seen  as  the 
disturbing  discovery  of  biopolitical  continuities  between 
fascism/Nazism  and  contemporary  (neo)liberalism.  Leb¬ 
ovic  evidently  holds  out  hope  that  by  recovering  the  rad¬ 
ically  critical  aspect  of  earlier  Lebensphilosophie,  future 
alternatives  might  emerge  as  well.  Certainly  this  book 
should  dissuade  us  from  assuming  any  simple  linear  nar¬ 
ratives  about  biopolitics. 

Richard  H.  Beyler 

Portland  State  University 

Heather  L.  Gumbert.  Envisioning  Socialism:  Television 
and  the  Cold  War  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
(Social  History,  Popular  Culture,  and  Politics  in  Ger¬ 
many.)  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  2014. 
Pp.  xii,  242.  Cloth  $75.00,  e-book  $60.00. 
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The  pioneers  of  television  in  East  Germany  (GDR) 
worked  out  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  me¬ 
dium  as  they  went  along.  They  were  an  eclectic  bunch, 
some  influenced  by  Bertholt  Brecht’s  theater.  Much  of 
what  became  standard  as  the  language  of  television  had 
to  be  worked  out  by  trial  and  error.  Initially  they  only 
broadcast  for  a  few  hours  a  day  to  a  population  largely 
without  receivers.  The  very  small  screens  of  the  early 
television  sets  reduced  the  scope  of  what  could  be 
shown  and  made  long  shots  unworkable;  certain  colors 
produced  ghastly  gray  tones.  In  addition,  bulky,  expen¬ 
sive  cameras  meant  that  the  producers  were  shackled  to 
the  studio,  but  the  purchase  of  outside  broadcast  trucks 
revolutionized  the  medium. 

Heather  L.  Gumbert  provides  a  very  interesting,  close 
reading  of  Fetzer’s  Flight  (broadcast  in  December  1962), 
which  told  of  a  teenager’s  flight  from  East  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  back  again.  The  drama  was  expected  to  be 
highly  influential,  but  its  jarring  modernist  features  and 
disjointed  narrative  proved  unpopular  with  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  it  was  heavily  criticized  in  the  East  German 
press.  This  raises  the  question:  could  the  hostile  reac¬ 
tion  to  Fetzer’s  Flight  have  been  deliberately  orches¬ 
trated?  Although  Gumbert  finds  no  “smoking  gun,” 
such  a  move  would  fit  with  Walter  Ulbricht’s  modus 
operandi.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  quite  radical 
cultural  interventions  on  a  whim  (one  time  in  response 
to  a  children’s  television  program  he  had  happened 
to  watch).  On  a  number  of  occasions  angry  workers — 
supposedly  representing  the  “healthy  instincts”  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people — were  bussed  in  to  beat  up  artists  and 
intellectuals  (in  jazz  aficionado  Reginald  Rudorfs  case 
quite  literally,  dislodging  teeth).  Those  who  skated  onto 
cultural  thin  ice  were  liable  to  be  smeared  by  the 
East  German  media  as  part  of  a  mini  “moral  panic” 
(the  most  infamous  example  being  the  Eleventh 
“Kahlschlag”  Plenum  in  December  1965).  Although 
Gumbert  is  right  to  look  for  evidence  of  orchestration, 
such  groundswells  of  criticism  and  condemnation  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  without  a  tacit  green  light 
from  above.  As  she  perceptively  notes,  it  was  often  the 
believers  who  got  caught  out  in  this  way.  They  were  so 
busy  trying  to  move  socialism  forward  and  to  reach  out 
in  new  ways  to  ordinary  people  that  they  did  not  spend 
enough  time  hedging  their  bets  and  protecting  them¬ 
selves. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  Gumbert  feels  quite 
lonely  as  one  of  the  very  few  practitioners  of  historical 
“television  studies,”  but  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
stray  more  into  wider  debates  about  GDR  cultural  his¬ 
tory.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  whether  the  Bitterfeld  Path  of  1959  or  the 
Politburo’s  1963  youth  communique  had  any  impact  on 
television.  There  were  crossovers  between  Fetzer’s  Flight 
and  the  Deutsche  Film-Aktiengesellschaft  films  Berlin , 
Schonhauser  Comer  (1957),  also  starring  Ekkehard 
Schall,  and  Divided  Heaven  (1964),  which  contained 
modernist  elements.  The  book  explores  the  impact  of 
theater  and  film  on  television,  but  not  the  impact  of 
television  on  other  art  forms. 


Most  frustrating  is  the  lack  of  any  real  attempt  by 
Gumbert  to  ascertain  if  and  how  audiences  received 
East  German  television.  She  does  not  draw  on  Central 
Institute  for  Youth  Research  (ZIJ)  studies  of  viewing 
habits,  which  from  1969  assessed  the  influence  of  West¬ 
ern  mass  media.  There  is  consequently  little  notion  of 
who  made  up  the  target  audience:  those  who  dutifully 
watched  East  German  television  in  spite  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  a  Western  alternative.  More  of  a  sense  of  who  was 
watching  and  why  would  increase  the  relevance  of  East 
German  television  as  a  cultural  artifact.  Even  before  the 
invention  of  the  remote  control,  flicking  (or  zapping) 
back  and  forth  between  Eastern  and  Western  offerings 
was  possible  from  the  late  1950s.  Gumbert  does  not 
mention  the  spread  of  rock  ’n’  roll  and  later  Beat  music, 
which  made  Western  television  compulsory  viewing  for 
large  numbers  of  Eastern  teens.  Some  ZIJ  studies  found 
that  Western  shows  not  only  attracted  young  Eastern 
viewers  in  droves,  but  also  transformed  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  what  television  shows  should  offer.  As  a  result, 
young  people  watched  “their  own”  Eastern  shows  with 
cynical,  worldly,  jaundiced,  and  easily  bored  eyes. 
Although  Gumbert  explains  that  the  early  push  to  offer 
an  East  German  television  service  was  driven  by  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  West,  the  sense  of  constant  rivalry  and 
vying  for  position  is  not  sustained  in  the  later  chapters. 
Gumbert  argues  that  the  “assumption  that  East  German 
viewers  watched  disproportionately  more  Western  tele¬ 
vision  than  their  own  programming  is  a  construct  of  the 
Cold  War”  (p.  158).  And  yet,  without  analyzing  recep¬ 
tion  data,  how  does  she  know?  She  suggests  that  certain 
shows  had  significant  impact,  enthralling  large  numbers 
of  viewers,  but  the  evidence  is  sketchy  and  anecdotal 
(pp.  135-136).  In  studying  the  cultural  (cold)  war  with 
the  West,  interviews  with  practitioners  might  have 
added  important  insights.  Overall,  then,  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  addition  to  discussions  of  culture  in 
the  GDR,  but  (like  the  medium  it  studies)  is  a  bit 
closed-in  on  itself. 

Mark  Fenemore 

Manchester  Metropolitan  University 

Marvin  Benjamin  Fried.  Austro-Hungarian  War  Aims  in 
the  Balkans  during  World  War  L  New  York:  Palgrave 
Macmillan,  2014.  Pp.  xviii,  294.  $95.00. 

The  image  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  as  a  relatively 
fragile  anachronism  on  the  international  stage  long  in¬ 
formed  the  historical  literature.  Because  the  First  World 
War  seemed  to  have  hastened  the  inevitable  end  of  the 
empire,  Austria-Hungary’s  foreign  policy  after  1914  has 
remained  comparatively  underexplored  or  been  subject 
to  misinterpretation.  An  aggravating  circumstance  con¬ 
cerned  the  prevalent  German-centric  take  on  events:  the 
Dual  Monarchy  appeared  as  an  appendage  of  its  more 
powerful  ally,  while  the  Fritz  Fischer  thesis  on  German 
war  guilt  likewise  made  Austria-Hungary  appear  largely 
irrelevant.  In  consequence,  its  war  aims  have  been 
among  the  least  understood  of  those  of  the  greater,  and 
even  some  of  the  lesser  powers.  The  study  under 
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consideration  here  offers  an  essential  corrective  based 
on  exhaustive  primary  research  in  the  monarchy’s  for¬ 
eign  and  military  archives  now  housed  in  Vienna,  as 
well  as  in  relevant  manuscript  collections  in  Hungary, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Austria- 
Hungary  emerges  from  its  pages  as  a  still-vigorous  great 
power  that,  despite  many  setbacks,  tenaciously  pursued 
a  remarkably  stable  set  of  war  objectives  aimed  at  pre¬ 
serving  or  even  enhancing  its  status. 

This  book  is  not  only  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  policy  more 
conventionally  conceived,  but  it  also  casts  original  light 
on  the  international  and  domestic  debates  and  decision¬ 
making  processes  that  underlay  the  formulation  of  the 
monarchy’s  goals.  The  focus  throughout  is  on  the  inter¬ 
action  of  what  Marvin  Benjamin  Fried  refers  to  as  the 
“[djrivers  and  influences  on  the  war-aims  setting  pro¬ 
cess”  (p.  8).  These  included  civilian  and  military  actors 
at  varying  distances  from  an  inner  circle  that  included 
the  foreign  minister,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and 
the  Hungarian  minister-president.  Fried  shows  that  the 
aged  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  played  little  role  in  poli¬ 
cymaking  and  argues  that  domestic  public  opinion  long 
carried  no  weight  in  government  circles.  The  German 
leadership  was  all  the  more  important  in  the  sense,  not 
that  it  dictated  Austro-Hungarian  policy,  but  rather  that 
Austro-Hungarian  priorities  were  defined  also  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  its  wishes  and  actions. 

The  introduction  lays  out  the  book’s  four  main 
threads,  which  are  then  consistently  woven  through  the 
sometimes  dense  texture  of  the  chronology  that  follows. 
Firstly,  Austria-Hungary’s  principal  objectives  from  the 
summer  of  1914  lay  in  the  Balkans  (for  instance,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  viable,  Habsburg-friendly  Albania  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Slavs)  rather  than,  for  example,  in 
Poland,  as  has  often  been  assumed.  This  means  that  the 
book’s  focus  is  on  the  period  roughly  to  early  1917,  by 
which  time  all  of  the  main  proponents  of  offensive  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  Balkans  (Foreign  Minister  Istvan  Burian, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Franz  Conrad  von  Hotzen- 
dorf,  and  Minister-President  Istvan  Tisza)  had  departed 
office  and  the  quest  for  peace  and  the  monarchy’s  pres¬ 
ervation  “subsumed”  other  considerations  (p.  198). 
Though  it  is  not  called  to  our  attention,  a  key  element 
of  continuity  between  the  wartime  course  of  action  and 
the  policy  that  had  been  followed  since  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  revealed  by  this  study:  that 
with  the  loss  of  position  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  Bal¬ 
kans  remained  the  only  region  available  for  the  exercise 
of  Austria-Hungary’s  great-power  aspirations.  Hence, 
the  responsible  wartime  ministers  were  acting  within  pa¬ 
rameters  apparent  much  earlier  in  Francis  Joseph’s 
reign. 

Picking  up  on  the  historian  Samuel  Williamson’s  find¬ 
ing  on  Austro-Hungarian  policymaking  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  Fried  maintains  with  perhaps  a  bit  too  much  in¬ 
sistence,  secondly,  that  the  Ballhausplatz  (the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Ministry)  managed  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  of  imperial-royal  foreign  policy  throughout  the  war. 
The  Habsburg  Monarchy  differed  in  this  way  from  its 


ally,  whose  military  increasingly  came  to  dominate  Ger¬ 
man  foreign  policy,  even  as  Conrad  himself  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  adequate  civilian  control.  It  was  this  factor  that 
allowed  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  to  oppose  the  for¬ 
eign  minister  and  pursue  an  independent  foreign  policy 
by  creating  facts  on  the  ground.  This  was  particularly 
true  at  the  height  of  Austro-Hungarian  military  fortunes 
(late  1915/early  1916).  In  fact,  as  several  instances  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  book  reveal,  Burian’s  de  facto  control  of 
foreign  policy  could  be  tenuous,  for  example  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Albanian 
question  in  the  late  spring  of  1916  (p.  166).  More  con¬ 
vincingly,  the  author  demonstrates,  thirdly,  that  Austria- 
Hungary’s  war  aims  were  more  coherent  and  consistent 
across  the  war  than  has  previously  been  thought  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  the  traditional  neglect  of  the  crucial 
Balkan  angle  now  so  well-illuminated  by  this  study.  And 
fourthly,  its  continued  great-power  pretensions  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  Balkan  policy  helped  prolong  the  conflict 
by  keeping  Austria-Hungary  in  the  war  fighting  at  the 
side  of  an  ever  more  dominant  Germany.  Hence,  if  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  bears  a  share  of  responsibility  for  starting 
the  war,  it  also  does  so  for  keeping  it  going.  Ironically,  it 
would  be  this  very  vitality  that  helped  bring  about  the 
tragic  outcome. 

William  D.  Godsey 

Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences 

Massimo  Firpo.  La  presa  di  potere  dell’Inquisizione 
romana,  1550-1553.  (Storia  e  Societa.)  Rome:  Editori 
Laterza,  2014.  Pp.  xix,  257.  €22.00. 

Massimo  Firpo’s  latest  book  demonstrates  his  possibly 
unrivaled  mastery  of  the  religious  crises  in  Italy  from 
the  1520s  to  1560s,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  religious 
dissidents,  power  politics  around  the  Papacy,  and  the 
struggles  in  trying  to  shape  the  re-formed  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition  from  1542.  Other  Italian  (and  even  non- 
Italian)  scholars  may  rival  his  knowledge  of  Inquisition 
history  after  the  1560s  (when  Firpo  seemingly  loses  in¬ 
terest  when  the  most  hard-line  inquisitors  seem  victori¬ 
ous,  as  studied  here).  Invaluable  are  his  multivolume 
documentary  editions  of  investigations  and  trials  (some¬ 
times  with  co-editors),  along  with  analytical  studies  of 
key  defendants  such  as  Cardinal  Giovanni  Morone,  Pie¬ 
tro  Carnesecchi,  and  Vittore  Soranzo.  Equally  valuable 
and  fascinating  are  studies  of  artists  with  heterodox 
views,  like  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  Jacopo  Pontormo.  Firpo’s 
new  book  is  a  major  contribution  in  providing  massive 
details  on  individuals  with  different  reform  views,  and 
also  how  the  Roman  Inquisition  and  papacy  developed, 
with  crucial  effects  on  reforming  the  Catholic  Church 
and  shifting  tolerance  or  intolerance  for  theological 
views.  This  study  constitutes  a  postlude  to  a  considerably 
updated  edition  of  II  processo  inquisitoriale  del  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Morone:  Nuova  Edizione  Critica  edited  by 
Firpo  and  Dario  Marcatto  (2011,  2013).  Key  legal  docu¬ 
ments  and  letters  from  that  text  support  the  arguments 
of  La  presa  di  potere  dell’Inquisizione  romana,  1550- 
1553. 
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Firpo’s  La  presa  di  potere  hammers  home  his  long¬ 
term  view  that  a  power  struggle  over  control  of  the 
Inquisition  produced  a  Controriforma  that  was  both  a 
victory  over  Protestant  reform  movements  and  over 
“Catholic  Reform”  campaigns.  The  core  of  the  struggle 
was  the  contention  between  Pope  Julius  III,  Cardinal 
Inquisitor  Gian  Pietro  Carafa  (a  key  promoter  of  the 
1542  re-formation  and  later  Pope  Paul  IV),  and  other 
intransigent  inquisitors.  Firpo,  in  massive  detail,  seeks  to 
elucidate  the  “tumultuous  conspiracy  of  events”  (p.  ix) 
from  late  1549  to  1553,  starting  with  the  extremely  con¬ 
tentious  conclave  following  Paul  Ill’s  death  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1549.  He  shows  how  Carafa  led  the  battle  to 
prevent  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole  {“cardinal  dlnghilten-a”) 
being  elected,  thus  enabling  Cardinal  Giovanni  Maria 
Ciocchi  Del  Monte’s  election  as  Julius  III.  Firpo  empha¬ 
sizes  Julius’s  weaknesses  in  failing  to  ensure  papal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Holy  Office  and  succumbing  to  power  plays 
by  intransigent  cardinal  inquisitors  imposing  “rigorismo 
carafiano”  (p.  235).  Pole  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
elected  pope  in  December  1549.  As  Firpo  stresses  for 
Carafa,  Pole  and  Morone  did  not  just  represent  a  reli¬ 
gious  heretical  party,  but  “a  satanic  heretical  canker 
{cancro)  at  the  heart  of  the  Church”  (p.  238)  that  had 
to  be  eradicated.  Pole’s  near  papal  victory  in  1549-1550 
proved  that  the  imposition  of  severe  measures  via  the 
Inquisition  was  necessary  to  avoid  having  a  heretical 
pope  elected  later.  Chapter  1,  in  which  Firpo  uses  a 
whole  range  of  sources  from  Italy  and  foreign  courts, 
provides  a  grim  but  fascinating  picture  of  plots,  mali¬ 
cious  rumors,  false  testimonies,  and  threats  against  vari¬ 
ous  candidates,  especially  seen  in  “subterraneous 
inquisitorial  action”  against  Pole  (p.  37).  Carafa  openly 
and  surreptitiously  denounced  Pole  as  “accused  and  sus¬ 
pect  of  criminal  heresy”  (p.  15). 

Chapter  2  deals  with  the  power  struggles  after  Julius 
Ill’s  election.  The  pope  sought  to  protect  many  leading 
ecclesiasts  against  the  severe  rigor  of  theological 
“intransigents  inquisitors  like  Carafa  and  Michele  Ghi- 
slieri  (later  Pius  V),  who  campaigned  to  prosecute  or  se¬ 
cure  public  abjurations  of  people  like  Pole,  Morone, 
Carnesecchi,  Ercole  Gonzaga,  Giovanni  Grimani,  Pietro 
Antonio  Di  Capua,  Apollonio  Merenda,  Vittore  Sor- 
anzo,  and  others.  These  inquisitors,  frustrated  in  such 
processes,  operated  the  Holy  Office  with  limited  papal 
input,  or  even  without  the  pope’s  knowledge.  Julius  had 
some  interesting,  less-known  inquisitorial  officials  he 
could  use  to  pursue  a  softer  approach,  such  as  Girolamo 
Muzzarelli,  Girolamo  Federici,  and  Ambrogio  Catarino 
Politi.  Firpo  again  brings  out  the  involvement  of  foreign 
courts  and  ambassadors,  whose  records  remain  valuable 
for  historians.  Chapter  3,  while  further  analyzing  the 
Pole  and  Morone  processi,  also  moves  to  the  campaigns 
against  the  Valdesiani,  the  followers  of  Juan  de  Valdes 
(the  Spanish  refugee  who  had  led  a  reform  movement 
of  spirituali  from  Naples,  which  interconnected  with 
Pole’s  circle).  Firpo  provides  a  considerable  cast  of  sus¬ 
pect  characters,  enhancing  his  longer-term  campaign  to 
show  how  widespread  and  diverse  were  the  reform  views 
throughout  Italy,  and  how  detrimental  for  Italy’s  future 


was  the  hard-line  Counter-Reformation  victory.  Chapter 
4  considers  “Dominicans  and  Heretics,”  revealing  the 
diversity  of  religious  beliefs  across  the  order,  and  their 
roles  within  the  Inquisition.  Juan  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
vice-protector  of  the  Dominicans  from  1541-1557,  was  a 
key  guide  in  the  opposition  to  Morone,  while  Muzzar¬ 
elli,  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  was  used  by  Julius  III 
as  a  mediator  in  inquisitorial  conflicts.  I  find  Firpo’s  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Bolognese  Dominicans  particularly  notable. 
Their  house  was  to  provide  many  local  inquisitors  later. 
Finally,  chapter  5  deals  with  “Inquisitorial  Strategies” 
between  Marcello  Cervini  (later  Pope  Marcellus  II)  and 
Carafa,  concluding  with  Carafa’s  victory  as  the  intransi¬ 
gents  won  control  against  the  weak  pope.  Firpo  sees 
Cervini  playing  an  important  and  devious  role  as  he  ac¬ 
commodated  himself  to  the  Carafian  hard  line.  This  un¬ 
dermines  past  historical  views  (as  in  William  V. 
Hudon’s  Marcello  Cervini  and  Ecclesiastical  Government 
in  Tridentine  Italy  [1992])  of  Cervini  as  a  moderate  who 
would  have  forestalled  the  severe  Counter-Reformation. 
Julius  Ill’s  position  was  also  undermined  when  leading 
supporters  like  Muzzarelli  and  Federici  left  the  papal 
court  for  other  positions.  Paths  had  been  prepared  for 
Carafa’s  conclave  victory  following  Cervini  (Marcellus 
II)’s  death  (1555),  and  “[t]he  policy  of  the  Holy  Office 
would  now  become  in  fact  the  policy  of  the  papacy” 
(p.  239). 

Despite  much  admiring  the  scholarship  of  this  book 
and  Firpo’s  trenchant,  stylish  writing  in  parts,  I  should 
warn  that  it  is  aimed  at  real  specialists,  not  wider  audi¬ 
ences;  it  shows  some  intolerance  toward  alternative  in¬ 
terpretations;  and  it  disdains  contributions  by  “self- 
referential”  Anglo-Saxons,  including  this  reviewer. 

Christopher  F.  Black 

University  of  Glasgow 

Jonathan  Ray.  After  Expulsion:  1492  and  the  Making  of 
Sephardic  Jewiy.  New  York:  New  York  University  Press, 
2013.  Pp.  x,  214.  $39.00. 

After  Expulsion:  1492  and  the  Making  of  Sephardic  Jewry 
is  an  important  book.  Jonathan  Ray  describes  the  long 
and  tumultuous  process  of  how  regional  Jewish  identi¬ 
ties,  after  the  1492  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain,  coa¬ 
lesced  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  form  what  we  know 
today  as  Sephardic  Jewry.  Ray  beautifully  weaves  the 
complex  stories  of  the  Sephardic  diaspora,  as  Jews 
moved  from  Spain  to  Portugal,  Northern  Europe,  North 
Africa,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  documenting 
the  paths  of  migration  and  resettlement  for  generations. 
His  premise,  convincingly  argued  throughout  the  book, 
is  that  the  Jews  who  left  Spain  in  1492  did  not  constitute 
a  unified  cultural  or  religious  group,  and  that  there  is 
not  an  identifiable  Sephardic  Jewry  until  at  least  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  generation  of  families  that  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled.  Ray  makes  the  analogy  between  the  abstract 
idea  of  Hispania  and  Sepharad.  That  is,  although  chron¬ 
icles  and  histories  in  the  medieval  period  referred  to 
“Espana”  as  a  political  and  not  just  geographic  idea,  it 
was  an  idea  of  Spain  and  not  a  reality.  Even  with  the 
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unification  of  Castile  and  Aragon  with  the  marriage  of 
Isabel  and  Ferdinand  in  1469,  the  idea  of  Spain  re¬ 
mained  abstract.  Similarly,  Sepharad  was  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Spain,  for  the  idea  of  a  unified  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity,  but  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Catalonia  had  very  differ¬ 
ent  cultural  and  religious  practices  from  Jews  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula.  Ray  explores  a  wide  variety  of 
topics,  including  the  emergence  of  a  new  identity 
through  the  development  of  Jewish  mercantile  networks 
and  illustrative  stories  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  large  groups. 

Ray  builds  his  arguments  in  an  introduction,  seven 
chapters,  and  a  conclusion.  The  introduction  lays  out  his 
most  important  premise:  that  historians  have  treated  the 
sixteenth  century  as  “an  ellipsis,”  starting  most  of  their 
studies  of  Sephardic  Jewry  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  and  “picking  up  the  narrative  after  a 
recognizable  Sephardic  identity  had  already  emerged” 
(p.  10),  whereas  Ray  argues  that  returning  to  the  study 
of  the  sixteenth  century  allows  us  to  trace  and  under¬ 
stand  the  formation  of  that  Sephardic  community  iden¬ 
tity. 

The  first  two  chapters,  “Medieval  Inheritance”  and 
“The  Long  Road  into  Exile,”  describe  the  communities 
of  Iberian  Jews  before  the  expulsion,  the  pogroms  of 
1391,  the  political  issues  that  led  to  expulsion,  the  loca¬ 
tions  that  the  Spanish  refugees  went  to,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  reception  in  each  place.  Ray  discusses  the  situations 
of  those  who  decided  to  stay  and  convert  on  the  eve  of 
expulsion  as  well  as  of  those  who  returned  to  Spain, 
mostly  from  Portugal  but  also  from  North  Africa  and  It¬ 
aly,  and  what  bureaucratic  and  other  difficulties  they 
faced  in  attempting  to  pick  up  their  lives  again  in  Spain. 

“An  Age  of  Perpetual  Migration”  discusses  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  migration,  settlement,  and  resettlement,  using 
as  examples  the  Inquisitorial  documents  of  a  converso 
weaver  and  a  converso  artisan,  both  of  whom  traveled 
the  Mediterranean,  converted  to  Christianity  and  flirted 
with  or  actually  converted  back  to  Judaism  before  re¬ 
turning  to  Spain.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  focuses  on  the 
constant  movement  of  Jews  around  the  Mediterranean, 
contesting  the  historical  notion  that  there  was  a  linear 
movement  from  west  to  east. 

Chapters  4  and  5,  “Community  and  Control  in  the 
Sephardic  Diaspora”  and  “Families,  Networks,  and  the 
Challenge  of  Social  Organization,”  contend,  first,  that 
most  historical  analysis  has  considered  the  impact  that 
the  arrival  of  the  Sephardim  had  on  their  local  host 
communities,  but  that  parsing  out  the  differences  that 
existed  among  those  newly  arrived  Jews  offers  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  complexities  of  settlement.  Second,  Ray 
argues  for  the  importance  of  the  creation  and  success  of 
the  Sephardic  trading  networks  and  supra-communal  as¬ 
sociations  that  could  help  to  offset  the  factionalized  na¬ 
ture  of  Mediterranean  Jewish  society  in  this  time 
period. 

“Rabbinic  and  Popular  Judaism  in  the  Sixteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  Mediterranean”  and  “Imagining  Sepharad”  empha¬ 
size  how  the  tension  that  existed  between  rabbinic 
pronouncements  and  popular  views  was  not  simply  a 


product  of  expulsion,  but  rather  predated  it,  and  de¬ 
scribe  some  of  the  manifestations  of  a  new  Sephardic 
identity. 

Jonathan  Ray’s  book  cannot  tell  the  whole,  complex 
story  of  Jews  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  all  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  patterns  of  migration,  settlement,  and 
resettlement,  nor  can  it  include  all  the  evidence  that  ex¬ 
ists  to  support  his  points,  including  documents  about  im¬ 
portant  families  that  he  does  not  discuss.  But  this  book 
is,  in  my  view,  groundbreaking  in  what  it  does  accom¬ 
plish,  and  in  terms  of  the  many  ideas  Ray  presents  that 
others  will  undoubtedly  pursue,  research,  and  publish. 
For  anyone  who  had  assumed  that  there  was  a  cohesive 
Sephardic  identity  of  the  Jews  who  left  Spain  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  I  did,  this  book  is  a  revela¬ 
tion. 

Patricia  E.  Grieve 

Columbia  University 

Ekaterina  Pravilova.  A  Public  Empire:  Property  and 
the  Quest  for  the  Common  Good  in  Imperial  Russia. 
Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  ix, 
435.  $45.00. 

In  her  powerful  second  book,  The  Finances  of  Empire: 
Money  and  Power  in  Russian  Policy  in  the  Imperial  Bor¬ 
derlands,  1801-1917  (2006),  Ekaterina  Pravilova  ana¬ 
lyzed  attempts  to  create  a  budget  for  imperial  Russia, 
uniting  the  many  resources  the  Romanov  dynasty 
claimed  as  it  entered  the  late  modern  period.  A  Public 
Empire:  Property  and  the  Quest  for  the  Common  Good  in 
Imperial  Russia  performs  a  similar  feat  as  it  tracks  the 
emergence  of  a  Russian  “public  domain”  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Pravilova  perceptively  observes  that  al¬ 
though  historians  have  long  debated  the  status  of  private 
property  in  Russia,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  pub¬ 
lic  goods,  distinct  from  the  domains  of  the  Romanovs 
and  those  of  their  individual  subjects.  Pursuing  this  quest 
for  a  “res  publica  in  the  imperial  state”  across  many  cul¬ 
tural  realms — from  forestry  and  mineralogy  to  arts  and 
letters — Pravilova  presents  it  as  a  powerful  force  in  late 
imperial  life.  Though  only  fitfully  realized  before  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Revolution,  this  ambition  encouraged  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  “rule  by  experts”  in  Russian  statecraft,  a 
heritage  handed  down  to  the  Soviet  state.  It  also  stimu¬ 
lated  popular  demands  to  institutionalize  the  common 
good,  expropriating  it  where  necessary  from  private 
hands.  Indeed,  Pravilova  argues,  the  greatest  legacy  of 
the  search  for  a  public  domain  in  imperial  Russia  was  to 
present  a  change  in  property  rights  as  the  essential  foun¬ 
dation  of  progress,  obscuring  and  in  some  cases  occlud¬ 
ing  other  kinds  of  political  and  economic  reform. 

Pravilova’s  engrossing  study  opens  with  a  paradox. 
Liberal  theory  has  long  seen  rule  of  law  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  property  rights.  Yet  autocratic  Russia,  where  the 
sovereign’s  will  was  often  understood  to  stand  above  all 
law,  possessed  one  of  the  absolute  property  regimes  in 
Europe,  giving  owners  sweeping  rights  to  hold,  use,  and 
defend  their  estates.  Pravilova  explains  this  by  arguing 
that  the  invention  of  private  property  in  its  modern 
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form  in  Russia  rested  on  a  promise — made  by  Catherine 
the  Great  and  her  successors — that  property  rights  were 
guaranteed  irrevocably  and  inalienably  by  the  autocracy 
itself.  Those  who  sought  to  limit  private  use  of  natural 
resources,  such  as  the  fish  caught  on  a  river  or  the  fallen 
wood  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  had  to  argue  that  the 
monarch’s  inviolable  and  unlimited  promise  was  not  so 
inviolable  and  unlimited  after  all.  For  much  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  proved  too  steep  a 
hill  to  climb.  As  a  result  free  Russia  became  a  veritable 
ownership  society.  All  manner  of  grand  enterprises 
(capitalist  or  autocratic)  were  complicated  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  of  myriad  landlords.  The  state-led  emanci¬ 
pation  of  Russia’s  serfs  in  1861  deepened  this 
conundrum,  “[leaving]  the  state  face  to  face  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  and  new  proprietors,  who  before  the  re¬ 
form  had  been  placed  under  the  administration  of  their 
landlords”  (p.  57). 

All  the  same,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  fractured  proprietary  geography  saw  its  ab¬ 
solute  dominion  restrained  and  at  points  undone  by 
apologists  for  public  property,  according  to  Pravilova. 
She  conceptualizes  this  shift  neither  as  a  purely  legal 
evolution  in  property  law,  nor  as  a  public  campaign  with 
a  specific  chronology  or  set  of  actors,  but  as  an  “ongoing 
reformist  project”  (p.  138)  that  labored,  in  an  uncoordi¬ 
nated  fashion,  for  much  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  To  make  this  claim,  she  works  across 
cultural  realms  with  impressive  fluidity,  showing  how 
similar  notions  animated  agents  in  arenas  as  seemingly 
diverse  as  hydrology,  philology,  and  church  governance. 
In  each  of  these  areas,  experts  staked  claims  for  cultural 
patrimony,  arguing  that  a  portion  of  Russia’s  rivers,  reli¬ 
gious  architecture,  and  even  its  poets’  private  letters  had 
to  be  reserved,  preserved,  and  managed  by  the  state. 
Most  generally,  Pravilova  characterizes  this  “project”  as 
reflecting  a  tension  in  the  history  of  liberalism  in  Russia. 
Though  absolute  property  rights  had  been  presented  by 
Russia’s  absolute  rulers  as  an  example  of  imperial  free¬ 
dom,  over  time  society’s  sense  of  its  own  right  to  de¬ 
velop  freely  seemed  to  require  the  creation  of  a 
common  inheritance  so  that  Russia  could  reach  its  true 
potential.  Pravilova  suggests  that  this  imperial  “public 
domain”  was  far  from  finished  or  secure  by  1917,  but 
that  its  ideals  nevertheless  helped  frame  the  radical  so¬ 
lutions  Soviet  power  would  bring  thereafter  as  the  new 
state  nationalized  the  empire  and  empowered  science  to 
rule  it  on  the  people’s  behalf. 

A  short  review  cannot  do  justice  to  the  immense  em¬ 
pirical  and  analytical  richness  of  this  book,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  studied  and  debated  for  some  time  to 
come.  Two  choices  the  author  makes  seem  worthy  of 
further  discussion,  from  my  point  of  view:  First,  Pravi¬ 
lova,  in  imagining  the  quest  for  a  public  domain  as  a 
broad  reformist  project,  eschews  early  on  much  interest 
in  any  common  chronology.  Her  cases  and  examples 
center  broadly  on  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  she  otherwise  works  across  this  chronological 
terrain  freely,  treating  it  as  a  land  without  evolutionary 
landmarks  or  common,  defining  events.  Would  closer 


attention  to  sequence  in  time  reveal  firmer  linkages  be¬ 
tween  the  spheres  she  analyzes,  or  disentangle  them  and 
dispute  her  vision  of  a  common  “project”? 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  one  wonders  whether 
the  book’s  focus  on  liberalism  as  the  intellectual  frame 
for  this  “project”  conceals  more  than  it  reveals.  As  Pra¬ 
vilova  frequently  acknowledges,  the  proponents  of  a  “res 
publica”  in  the  Russian  Empire  had  a  wide  variety  of  ex¬ 
plicit  political  orientations,  from  conservative  to  politi¬ 
cally  liberal  to  Bolshevik.  Their  common  arguments 
drew  their  power  not  only  from  liberal  values,  but  also 
from  broadly  modern  values:  historicism,  developmen- 
talism,  nationalism,  and  socialism.  The  comparative  his¬ 
tory  of  public  disciplines  (law,  museology,  and 
philology),  though  referenced  here,  is  likewise  relatively 
lightly  developed.  Working  more  consistently  to  situate 
the  “quest  for  the  common  good  in  Imperial  Russia” 
within  these  broader  strands  of  modern  culture,  it 
seems,  might  help  us  understand  it  in  more  global 
terms.  Rather  than  as  criticisms,  however,  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  meant  as  tributes  to  what  is  clearly  a  major 
and  agenda-setting  work,  whose  discussion  will  greatly 
sharpen  our  understanding  of  Russia’s  past. 

John  Randolph 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Emily  B.  Baran.  Dissent  on  the  Margins:  How  Soviet  Je¬ 
hovah’s  Witnesses  Defied  Communism  and  Lived  to 
Preach  about  It.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  xvi,  382.  $74.00. 

It  is  not  a  surprise  that  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  who  have 
been  persecuted  in  democratic  societies,  were  targeted 
by  the  USSR.  What  is  thoroughly  unexpected  is  how 
throughout  the  postwar  period  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  con¬ 
tinually  practiced  a  faith  that  required  them  to  break 
Soviet  laws  on  a  daily  basis.  Writing  against  both  recent 
studies  of  Soviet  subjectivity  that  depict  citizens  as  ac¬ 
tively  fashioning  themselves  into  loyal  Soviet  subjects,  as 
well  as  traditional  depictions  of  them  as  passive  victims, 
Emily  B.  Baran  describes  an  entirely  novel  facet  of  the 
USSR.  We  read  about  bus  drivers  proselytizing  to  their 
passengers,  secret  bunkers  stocked  with  typewriters,  em¬ 
ployees  of  printing  establishments  being  bribed  to  print 
Jehovah’s  Witness  literature,  and  even  of  Witnesses  at¬ 
tempting  to  convert  the  officers  arresting  them.  Baran 
contends  that  such  acts  demonstrate  the  USSR’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  monitor  the  actions  of  all  of  its  citizens,  and  thus 
reveal  the  impossibility  of  achieving  communism. 

The  book  is  organized  chronologically.  Roughly  one- 
quarter  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  post-Soviet  period,  and 
chronicles  the  lives  of  Witnesses  in  the  three  former 
Soviet  republics  where  the  vast  majority  have  lived  since 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union:  Russia,  Ukraine,  and 
Moldova.  Because  the  Witnesses  entered  Soviet  society 
largely  due  to  the  shifting  western  borders  of  the  USSR 
during  and  immediately  after  World  War  II,  part  of 
Baran’s  story  involves  the  incorporation,  decades  after 
the  revolution,  of  people  new  to  communism.  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  never  wanted  to  become  Soviet  citizens. 
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Baran  is  not  primarily  interested  in  the  fact  that  they  re¬ 
sisted,  but  in  how  they  resisted:  they  refused  to  take 
passports,  to  serve  in  the  army,  to  vote,  or  to  allow  their 
children  to  join  scout  organizations  in  school.  Those 
who  converted  did  so  for  religious  reasons,  but  because 
their  faith  required  that  they  actively  proselytize,  they 
were  transformed  by  their  faith  into  dissidents,  far  more 
than  other  criminalized  religious  groups  and  under¬ 
ground  believers.  Because  most  Witnesses  in  the  Soviet 
period  dwelled  in  rural  areas,  Baran’s  book  sheds  re¬ 
freshing  new  light  on  the  dissident  movement,  the  study 
of  which  has  been  preoccupied  with  urban  intellectual 
dissidents,  who  were  numerically  much  smaller  than 
even  the  Witnesses,  who  numbered  27,000  in  1985,  and 
emerged  two  decades  after  them. 

Much  of  Baran’s  focus  is  on  how  the  Soviet  state  and 
its  successors  perceived  and  treated  Witnesses.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  Witnesses  were  exiled  from  the  western 
Soviet  Union  to  Siberia  in  1949  and  1951.  Those  placed 
in  special  settlements  were  released  only  in  1965.  Wit¬ 
nesses  were  still  being  sent  to  the  Gulag  as  late  as  the 
early  1980s,  and  their  faith  was  not  decriminalized  until 
1991.  Baran  places  particular  emphasis  on  how  Soviet 
policies  of  “divide  and  conquer”  not  only  failed,  but  of¬ 
ten  backfired.  When  the  state  sent  them  en  masse  to  the 
same  Gulag  camp  in  1957,  they  organized  an  informal 
“seminary.”  When  the  state  dispersed  them  among  dif¬ 
ferent  camps,  they  gained  more  converts  due  to  their 
presence  in  multiple  locations.  Likewise,  their  mass  exile 
under  Joseph  Stalin  spread  their  faith  to  Siberia.  Perse¬ 
cution  only  made  Witnesses’  faith  stronger;  they  per¬ 
ceived  it  as  a  sign  from  God  that  they  were  true 
Christians.  Because  the  USSR  consistently  saw  the  Wit¬ 
nesses  as  political  opponents  rather  than  a  religious  fac¬ 
tion,  changes  in  Soviet  leadership  that  affected  most 
Soviet  citizens  went  largely  unnoticed  by  Witnesses.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  the  end  of  communism.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  converted  to  the  Je¬ 
hovah’s  Witnesses  in  the  former  Soviet  republics. 

How  marginalized  groups  are  treated  by  the  state  un¬ 
covers  state  practices  toward  its  broader  population. 
Because  the  repressiveness  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  well 
known,  this  approach  is  not  fruitful  until  Baran  moves 
to  the  post-Soviet  period.  The  increasing  intolerance  to¬ 
ward  Witnesses  in  Russia— Witnesses  have  fared  far 
better  in  Ukraine  and  Moldova — is  indicative  of  the 
creeping  authoritarianism  in  Russia,  present  not  just  un¬ 
der  Vladimir  Putin  but  also  during  the  Yeltsin  years. 

Baran  notes  throughout  her  book  the  power  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  inspire  people  to  resist,  but  she  does  not  delve 
into  its  tendency  to  cause  conflict.  She  explains  well  how 
hostility  toward  Witnesses  in  post-Soviet  Russia  has 
come  chiefly  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  But 
she  does  not  directly  invoke  nationalism  as  part  of  the 
clash  between  the  Witnesses  and  the  Orthodox  Church, 
despite  the  Witnesses’  overt  association  with  the  West. 
Orthodoxy  is  seen  by  many  Russians  today  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  their  national  identity,  rendering  their  attitudes 
toward  Witnesses  a  test  not  only  of  their  tolerance,  but 
also  of  their  degree  of  xenophobia. 


State  policies  were  important  in  terms  of  how  they  af¬ 
fected  Witnesses’  lives,  but  in  place  of  discussions  about 
nuanced  differences  between  regimes,  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  heard  more  from  the  Witnesses  them¬ 
selves.  Baran  conducted  oral  interviews  in  Ukraine  and 
Moldova,  but  states  that  interviews  and  autobiographies 
are  not  a  major  source  for  her  work.  We  really  only 
hear  from  Witnesses  when  she  quotes  trial  testimony 
and  interrogations.  Although  her  analysis  of  these  texts 
reveals  their  humanity,  as  Witnesses  simultaneously 
stonewalled  and  cooperated,  interviews  would  have 
helped  to  explain  how  these  extraordinary  people  navi¬ 
gated  daily  life  in  the  USSR.  How  did  they  interact  with 
neighbors  and  work  collectives,  both  of  which  were  such 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  Soviet  experience?  Baran  dis¬ 
cusses  the  existence  of  conflicts  within  families  between 
members  who  converted  and  those  who  did  not,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  left  the  faith  and  those  who  stayed,  but 
this  reader  was  left  wondering  how  these  individuals 
have  evaluated  these  life-altering  decisions  over  time,  es¬ 
pecially  considering  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have 
affected  everyone  in  these  lands  since  the  fall  of  com¬ 
munism.  The  criticisms  voiced  here  reflect  how  truly 
thought-provoking  this  book  is,  and  should  not  in  any 
way  dissuade  readers  from  this  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  historiography. 

Laurie  Manchester 

Arizona  State  University 


MIDDLE  EAST  AND  NORTHERN  AFRICA 

Chouki  El  Hamel.  Black  Morocco:  A  History  of  Slavery, 
Race,  and  Islam.  (African  Studies,  no.  123.)  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  xiii,  331.  $99.00. 

Chouki  El  Hamel  has  given  us  a  thorough,  well-re- 
searched,  engaging  study  of  Islam,  slavery,  and  race  in 
Morocco.  He  weaves  together  Islamic  jurisprudence, 
Moroccan  court  histories,  European  travel  accounts, 
Sufi  hagiography,  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  social 
history  to  explode  long-standing  cultural  myths:  the  idea 
of  a  “benevolent”  domestic  African  slavery  distinct  from 
the  transatlantic  chattel  trade,  and  the  North  African 
Mediterranean  as  a  race-blind  “melting  pot.”  El  Hamel 
makes  the  case  that  black  people  have  often  been  mar¬ 
ginalized  in  Morocco,  and  that  cultural  racial  bias  en¬ 
abled  the  Alawid  sultan  Mawlay  Isma’il  (r.  1672-1727) 
to  enslave  free  Muslim  Moroccans  on  a  mass  scale,  cre¬ 
ating  a  tremendous  army  and  a  state  system  of  black  sol¬ 
diers  and  concubines.  This  book  extends  far  beyond 
Bernard  Lewis’s  Race  and  Slavery  in  the  Middle  East:  An 
Historical  Enquiry  (1990)  to  a  North  and  West  African 
history  of  slavery,  race,  and  its  legacies.  El  Hamel’s  care¬ 
ful  history  proves  both  provocative  and  politically  timely. 

El  Hamel  argues  that  the  Qur’an  never  explicitly  justi¬ 
fies  slavery.  The  Qur  an  recognizes  slavery  as  a  historical 
reality  and  recommends  manumission  but  failing  that, 
humane  treatment.  Examining  three  sections  of  the 
Qur’an  traditionally  used  by  jurists  to  elaborate  the 
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institution  of  slavery,  El  Hamel’s  method  echoes  that  of 
Amina  Wadud  and  Leila  Ahmed,  a  meticulous  Quranic 
exegesis  (tafsir)  complemented  by  the  social  history  of 
male,  elite,  juridical  exegetes.  Slavery  was  only  given  jus¬ 
tification  in  Islamic  law  by  jurists  complicit  with 
Umayyad  and  Abbasid  imperial  projects.  Malik  b.  Anas 
(d.  795),  founder  of  the  Maliki  school  of  law  adopted  in 
West  and  North  Africa,  invented  four  categories  of  slave 
status,  “[helping  to]  identify  slavery  in  Islam  as  we  know 
it”  (p.  51).  Yet  the  Qur’an  does  not  determine  complex 
social  history.  El  Hamel  shows  that  shifts  in  Islamic  ju¬ 
ridical  opinion  were  one  of  many  complex  factors  that 
created  slavery  as  lived  reality. 

The  book  connects  Morocco  to  a  lively  global  history 
of  the  transatlantic  slave  trade.  The  Portuguese  com¬ 
peted  with  Morocco  for  the  riches  of  the  trans-Saharan 
trade,  finally  going  directly  by  sea  to  West  Africa;  Spain 
and  Portugal  attacked  Morocco  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Three  Kings  (1578)  to  protect  their  transatlantic  slave 
trading.  This  history  illustrates  Fernand  Braudel’s  Medi¬ 
terranean  vision — a  Mediterranean  of  Sahara  and  sea — 
water  and  ships  on  the  one  side,  nomads  and  caravans 
on  the  other.  El  Hamel  also  highlights  Sub-Saharan  Af¬ 
ricans  in  Moroccan  history  and  gives  the  first  explora¬ 
tion  of  Berber  attitudes  toward  the  free  black  Haratin 
(in  Berber,  ahardan  or  “dark-skinned  persons”)  (p.  1 10) 
of  southern  Morocco.  Slaves  were  of  all  colors  before 
the  Marinids  (1244-1465),  but  after  1340,  the  trans- 
Saharan  trade  fed  both  Moroccan  slaving  and  race 
prejudice.  El  Hamel  draws  parallels  to  the  experience 
of  African  slaves  in  North  America  throughout  the 
book,  but  these  arguments  are  less  compelling  and  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  highlight  of  the  book  is  the  slave  army  created  by 
the  great  hero  and  villain  of  Moroccan  history,  Sultan 
Mawlay  Isma’il,  architect  of  the  centralized  state,  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  largest  Moroccan  standing  army,  enslaver  of 
free  blacks,  tyrant  of  Sufi  narratives,  and  despot  of  the 
Muslim  jurists.  Isma’il  was  a  brilliant  tactician  inspired 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  janissary  system;  he  forcibly 
gathered  221,320  free  Muslim  male  and  female  persons 
of  black  skin  as  “slaves”  in  1705.  The  Moroccan  jurists 
protested  heroically  and  often  tragically,  but  Mawlay  Is- 
ma’il’s  state  registers  catalogued  each  black  person  by 
biography,  genealogy,  physical  traits,  and  newly  invented 
levels  of  slave  status:  wasif  ‘ abd ,  ima  ,  mamalik,  aqinna, 
riqaq  (pp.  180-181),  which  El  Hamel  argues  “provided  a 
discursive  representation  of  blackness”  (p.  179).  Like 
the  Ottoman  janissaries,  Moroccan  slave  soldiers  were 
educated  at  the  palace,  loyal  to  the  sultan,  and  Mawlay 
Isma’il’s  harem  of  concubines  was  a  nexus  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  intrigue,  and  assassination.  The  Moroccans  even 
had  a  Machiavellian  concubine  Zaydana,  who,  like  her 
Ottoman  counterpart  Roxelana,  connived  to  destroy  her 
rival’s  son  so  her  own  incompetent  offspring  could  in¬ 
herit  the  throne. 

In  some  respects,  the  Moroccan  slave  army  went  the 
way  of  Abbasid,  Ottoman,  Fatimid,  and  Mamluk  slave 
armies,  acting  as  an  independent  political  force,  choos¬ 
ing  and  deposing  the  sultans.  But  the  larger  Moroccan 


army  was  never  as  cohesive  as  the  Ottoman  janissary 
corps,  for  free  Arab  and  Berber  jaysh  (army)  tribes  re¬ 
sented  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  black  slave  soldiers.  In 
a  1776  revolt,  the  sultan  instructed  Arab  tribes  to  attack 
the  black  slave  army  and  enslave  black  soldiers  for  pri¬ 
vate  use  as  agricultural  and  domestic  slaves  (pp.  223- 
224).  Sultan  Mawlay  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  (r.  1822-1859)  in¬ 
creased  the  free  Arab  jaysh  troops,  who  came  to  replace 
black  troops  as  the  army  by  the  1880s,  practically  speak¬ 
ing  (p.  236).  Black  soldiers  remained  as  the  Bukhara,  an 
official  personal  guard  to  the  sultans.  Most  black  sol¬ 
diers  scattered  and  reclaimed  their  original  status  of 
freedom  (p.  239)  but  the  domestic  slavery  of  women 
and  girls  continued  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  after 
the  official  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  French  Protector¬ 
ate  in  1923. 

El  Hamel  finds  the  memory  of  slavery  in  the  song 
and  mystical  ritual  of  the  Gnawa.  Like  Richard  C.  Jan- 
kowsky  in  Stambeli:  Music,  Trance,  and  Alterity  in  Tuni¬ 
sia  (2010),  El  Hamel  locates  a  window  to  the  past  in  the 
black  diasporic  mystical  culture  of  the  present. 

Ellen  Amster 

McMaster  University 

Sarah  Abrevaya  Stein.  Saharan  Jews  and  the  Fate  of 
French  Algeria.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
2014.  Pp.  xv,  261.  Cloth  $85.00,  paper  $27.50. 

Over  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
by  English-language  historians  in  Algerian  history,  and 
this  book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  this  topic.  It 
addresses  a  subject  that  has  often  been  noted  for  its 
oddity,  but  that  has  never  been  explicitly  treated  in  its 
own  terms:  the  particular  legal  status,  under  French 
rule,  of  Jewish  residents  in  the  M’zab,  a  group  of  towns 
600  kilometers  south  of  Algiers.  Although  Jews  living  in 
northern  Algeria  were  granted  French  civil  status  in 
1870,  “naturalization”  was  not  extended  to  Jews  in  the 
Sahara,  most  of  which  was  subjected  to  French  rule  only 
after  this  date.  While  Jews  in  the  western  Algerian  Sa¬ 
hara  near  the  Moroccan  border  were  defined  as  “for¬ 
eign,”  i.e.,  Moroccan  nationals,  the  Jews  of  the  M’zab  in 
the  eastern  Algerian  Sahara  were  classified,  albeit  not 
consistently,  as  “indigenous,”  giving  them  few  opportu¬ 
nities  to  travel,  to  maintain  outside  connections,  or  to 
partake  in  European  Algerian  society  in  the  way  that 
(some)  of  their  northern  co-religionists  did.  This  “anom¬ 
aly,”  as  Sarah  Abrevaya  Stein  argues,  shaped  Jewish  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  M’zab  in  particular  ways,  making  more 
general  works  on  Jewish  Algerian  history  only  partly  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  area.  Moreover,  French  legal  categoriza¬ 
tions  created  the  erroneous  image  of  a  particularly 
backward  M’zabi  Jewry  that  was  inward  looking,  immo¬ 
bile,  and  ahistorical,  an  image  subsequently  reiterated  in 
the  literature  even — or  especially — by  those  who 
claimed  humanitarian  interest. 

The  book  starts  by  contextualizing  the  (scant)  ethno¬ 
graphic  literature  available  on  M’zabi  Jews,  most  of 
which  was  produced  in  the  1950s.  It  then  moves  back  in 
time,  tracing  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
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particular  legal  status  of  M’zabi  Jews  from  1882,  when 
the  M’zab  as  a  whole  came  effectively  under  French 
rule,  through  moments  of  heightened  French  antisemit¬ 
ism  during  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  the  interwar  period,  and 
Vichy.  Stein  describes  the  renewed  interest  in  the  Sa¬ 
hara  in  the  1950s,  following  the  discovery  of  natural  oil 
and  gas,  until  the  departure  of  most  of  the  remaining 
M’zabi  Jews  a  few  days  before  Algerian  independence 
came  into  effect.  The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  epi¬ 
logue  based  on  the  author’s  travels  to  the  M’zab  in  2009 
and  2012. 

Stein  has  consulted  an  impressive  range  of  archives  in 
Europe,  Israel,  and  the  U.S.,  but  also  in  Algeria.  She 
has  interviewed  descendants  of  the  families  that  left  the 
M’zab  in  1962  and  the  colonial  “experts”  who  produced 
much  of  the  current  knowledge  about  the  M’zabi  Jewish 
community.  She  also  came  across  a  treasure  trove  of 
photographs  in  the  Centre  Culturel  et  de  Documenta¬ 
tion  Saharienne  run  by  the  White  Fathers  in  Ghardaia, 
many  of  which  are  included  in  the  book.  Put  together, 
these  elements  make  for  a  moving  history  providing 
valuable  insights  into  the  legal  confusion  and  incoher¬ 
ence  that  shaped  French-ruled  Algeria,  and  for  a  rivet¬ 
ing  study  of  how  this  incoherence  played  out  in  one 
particular  case. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  a  pleasure  to  read,  yet  it 
raises  larger  questions.  The  author  herself  notes  the  as¬ 
sumption,  made  by  far  too  many  historians,  that  re¬ 
search  into  Algerian  history  can  be  carried  out  solely  by 
consulting  archives  in  France,  and  her  own  travels  to 
Ghardaia  and  Algiers  are  a  welcome  correction  to  this. 
However,  she  does  not  draw  on  archives  beyond  those 
produced  by  the  French,  and  although  they  would 
clearly  be  difficult  to  obtain,  locally  produced  records  or 
oral  history — Jewish  and  Muslim — would  have  added 
depth  to  her  argument.  Even  relying  solely  on  the  colo¬ 
nial  sources,  one  at  times  would  have  liked  more  back¬ 
ground.  Stein  herself  underlines  that  boundaries 
between  southern  and  northern  Jews  and  between  Jews 
and  their  neighbors  were  rarely  as  clear-cut  as  French 
officers  would  have  liked  them  to  be,  but  we  still  hear 
very  little  about  actual  interactions,  or  indeed  of  the  so¬ 
cioeconomic  and  political  environment  in  which  M’zabi 
Jews  evolved.  For  instance,  Stein  wishes  to  debunk  ste¬ 
reotypes  about  Jewish  moneylenders,  but  moneylend¬ 
ing — by  Muslims  as  much  as  by  Jews — was  clearly 
crucial  to  the  functioning  of  Saharan  trade,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  it  was  carried  out  by  Jews, 
thereby  integrating  them  into  economic  networks  that 
went  far  beyond  local  and  religious  boundaries.  Also, 
we  hear  little  about  tensions  and  socioeconomic  differ¬ 
ences  among  M’zabi  Jews,  although  these  clearly  existed 
and  seem  to  have  been  further  exacerbated  by  French 
rule.  French  rule  in  Algeria  was  profoundly  incoherent, 
so  some  of  the  oddities  Stein  describes  as  specific  to 
M’zabi  Jews  were  part  of  a  larger  system.  More  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  such  parallels  could  have  resulted  in  a  more 
fully  integrated  Saharan  history  that  undermines  as¬ 
sumptions  of  distinctive  communities  in  favor  of  overall 
(albeit  never  frictionless)  connections. 


This  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  consti¬ 
tutes  a  valuable  addition  to  scholarship  in  terms  of  Sa¬ 
haran  and  Algerian  as  much  as  of  Jewish  history. 

Judith  Scheele 

University  of  Oxford,  All  Souls  College 

Seta  B.  Dadoyan.  The  Armenians  in  the  Medieval  Is¬ 
lamic  World:  Paradigms  of  Interaction,  Seventh  to  Four¬ 
teenth  Centuries.  Vol.  3:  Medieval  Cosmopolitanism  and 
the  Images  of  Islam,  Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth  Centuries. 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Transaction  Publishers,  2014.  Pp. 
xxvii,  289.  $59.95. 

The  current  volume  by  Seta  B.  Dadoyan  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  examines  Erznka  (Erzincan)  as  a  paradig¬ 
matic  case  study  for  the  analysis  of  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  Armenian  and  Muslim  communities  in  Eastern 
Anatolia.  The  second  presents  images  of  Muhammad 
and  Islam  in  Armenian  literature,  particularly  in  the  po¬ 
lemical  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  volume 
also  reproduces  the  introductions  to  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  series  and  includes  summaries  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  each. 

One  has  great  sympathy  for  Dadoyan’s  two  central  as¬ 
sertions  that  the  history  of  the  Armenian  people  has  to 
be  contextualized  within  the  history  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  as  well  as  that  of  Eurasia,  and  that  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  Armenian  voices,  what  Dadoyan  refers  to  as 
“dissident  trends,”  needs  to  be  better  appreciated  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  Armenian 
history.  Dadoyan  claims  that  neither  approach  has  been 
properly  employed  in  the  study  of  Armenian  history; 
her  work  is  intended  to  function  as  a  corrective.  The  re¬ 
alization  of  this  objective,  however,  suffers  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  explicit  decision  to  not  directly  engage  with 
previous  scholarly  literature.  Despite  her  polemical 
tone,  Dadoyan  alerts  the  reader  that  she  has  “deliber¬ 
ately  avoided  unnecessary  bibliographic  ‘embellishment,’ 
if  the  material  did  not  contribute  to  or  was  not  actually 
used  in  the  work”  (pp.  xxv-xxvi).  According  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  this  choice  was  made  for  aesthetic  reasons,  but  it 
detracts  from  the  utility  of  the  volume.  First,  the  reader 
is  never  certain  of  which  specific  scholars,  works,  or  hy¬ 
potheses  Dadoyan  is  combating.  Second,  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  at  the  end  of  the  volume  contains  references  to  a 
number  of  works  not  cited  in  the  notes,  some  of  which 
are  directly  pertinent  to  her  subject.  Dadoyan  does  not 
provide  any  justification  for  why  a  work  should  appear 
in  her  bibliography,  but  not  in  her  text  or  notes.  The 
bibliography  also  reveals  scant  information  on  more 
contemporary  studies  on  Anatolia  during  the  Seljuk  and 
Mongol  periods.  Third,  Dadoyan  makes  far  too  many 
assertions  for  which  she  does  not  supply  any  textual  evi¬ 
dence  at  all.  For  example,  she  claims  on  page  29  that 
the  “incoming  Seljuk  Turks  and  the  Mongols  needed 
the  local  Armenians  and  Greeks  for  their  expertise  in 
agriculture,  crafts,  and  trade.”  While  this  is  not  prima  fa¬ 
cie  an  absurd  claim,  it  requires  justification.  Similarly, 
on  the  next  page  she  writes,  “In  general,  the  relatively 
free  flow  of  traffic  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  medieval 
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Near  East  and  Armenia  at  much  earlier  periods  too. 
With  the  exception  of  rare  moments,  wars  did  not  seem 
to  affect  trade  seriously  or  for  long  periods  of  time” 
(p.  30).  This  is  a  sweeping  and  highly  contestable  state¬ 
ment  that  requires  evidence  to  support  it. 

Another  drawback  of  the  work,  surprising  given  its 
polemical  tone  and  philosophical  assertions,  is  that 
Dadoyan  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  ambiguous 
and  often  disputed  nature  of  the  terminology  she  em¬ 
ploys.  For  example,  Dadoyan  never  clarifies  what  she 
means  by  the  term  “paradigm”  or  why  the  case  of 
Erznka  should  be  considered  paradigmatic.  Indeed,  she 
often  highlights  why  the  city  of  Erznka  was  exceptional. 
She  refers  to  the  “Gnostic  system  of  the  Isma’llls” 
(pp.  35,  86),  and  the  “syncretism”  of  Armenian  hetero¬ 
doxy  (pp.  23,  163)  without  acknowledging  the  controver¬ 
sial  meaning  of  .he  terms  “gnostic”  and  “syncretistic”  or 
providing  a  definition  of  her  own.  She  raises  the  idea  of 
the  secularization  of  knowledge  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  (pp.  47-66),  but  does  not  explain 
exactly  what  she  means  by  “secularization,”  especially 
considering  that  Armenian  education  in  this  period  was 
primarily  controlled  by  monastic  institutions.  One  may 
also  note  more  generally  that  nowhere  in  the  volumes 
does  Dadoyan  discuss  what  she  means  by  “medieval.” 
The  title  of  the  work  suggests  that  the  “medieval  Islamic 
world”  encompassed  the  seventh  to  fourteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  although  how  the  origins  of  Islam  in  the  seventh 
century  are  to  be  considered  “medieval”  is  never  eluci¬ 
dated. 

Another  troublesome  aspect  of  the  work  is  Dadoyan’s 
readiness  to  resort  to  assumptions  of  inevitability,  often 
when  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support  her  argu¬ 
ments.  For  example,  she  asserts,  as  Erznka  was  located 
“on  the  great  trade  routes,  its  culture  and  society  were 
inevitably  cosmopolitan”  (p.  32);  that  intermarriages  be¬ 
tween  Armenians  and  Muslims  “must  have  been  com¬ 
mon  even  though  they  were  kept  out  of  the  literature” 
(p.  33);  that  Armenians  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  “ [natu¬ 
rally”  had  access  to  futuwwa  texts  (p.  83);  and  that 
“[i]nevitably,  in  the  newly  formed  urban  centers,  youth 
brotherhoods  sought  a  role  in  the  Armenian  commu¬ 
nity”  (p.  100).  All  of  these  assertions,  valid  or  not,  need 
to  be  demonstrated,  not  simply  forwarded  as  “inevita¬ 
ble”  or  “natural.”  Her  narrative  thus  repeatedly  deprives 
historical  actors  of  any  agency. 

These  methodological  deficiencies  are  unfortunate  as 
the  volume  contains  some  valuable  insights.  In  addition 
to  her  important  point  of  underscoring  that  Armenian 
beliefs,  practices,  and  culture  have  not  been  monolithic, 
Dadoyan’s  efforts  in  bringing  Yovhannes  Erznkac'i’s  (d. 
1293)  familiarity  with  and  reliance  upon  the  Rasa  it  Ikh- 
wan  el-Safa  and  the  Kitab  al-Futuwwa  to  scholarly  at¬ 
tention  constitute  a  significant  contribution  to  the  field. 
The  contrast  she  draws  between  the  attitudes  of  Yov¬ 
hannes  and  Kostandin  Erznkaci  to  the  nature  of  man 
(pp.  124-125)  is  suggestive  of  competing  Armenian  in¬ 
terpretations  of  philosophical  and  spiritual  questions 
and  could  be  developed  further.  Her  insistence  on  page 
72  that  the  ethic  of  manliness  be  considered  a  regional 


cultural  ideal  independent  of  religious  belief  is  well 
made.  Dadoyan’s  thesis  in  the  second  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  that  the  Armenian  intellectual  elite  relied  upon  a 
cycle  of  legendary  accounts  of  Muhammad  and  was  not 
dependent  upon  direct  knowledge  of  Arabic  sources, 
also  seems  largely  plausible. 

In  sum,  despite  some  useful  conclusions,  the  method¬ 
ological  problems  noted  above  render  this  work  difficult 
for  scholars  to  rely  upon  effectively.  One  hopes  that  in 
the  future  Dadoyan  or  other  scholars  will  develop  fur¬ 
ther  her  central  theses  and  place  them  upon  more  solid 
ground. 

Sergio  La  Porta 

California  State  University,  Fresno 

Alex  Mallett.  Popular  Muslim  Reactions  to  the  Franks 
in  the  Levant,  1097-1291.  Burlington,  Vt.:  Ashgate  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  2014.  Pp.  xi,  176.  $119.95. 

Alex  Mallett’s  monograph  is  an  engaging  if  somewhat 
frustrating  study  of  how  Muslims  dealt  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Franks  in  the  Levant.  It  is  frustrating  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  sources  are  so  stingy  in  their  descriptions  of 
what  are,  to  us,  fascinating  moments  in  the  history  of 
the  Crusades:  acts  of  rebellion  and  resistance  by  ordi¬ 
nary  Muslims  under  Latin  rule  or  the  threat  of  it,  and, 
just  as  fascinating  and  less  often  studied,  their  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  occupiers.  Mallett’s  use  of  Latin  as  well  as 
Arabic  sources  makes  this  book  embarrassingly  unique, 
for  so  few  of  us  are  equipped  to  utilize  material  from 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  While  relying  primarily  on 
chronicles  and  other  historical  works  in  both  languages, 
he  also  surveys  other  kinds  of  literature  such  as  letters 
and  pilgrimage  guides  in  Latin,  a  work  on  jihad  in  Ara¬ 
bic  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  and 
even  a  Persian  treatise  on  good  government.  This  well- 
written  book  will  be  a  valuable  resource  for  historians  of 
the  Latin  West  and  of  the  Middle  East  alike. 

When  all  the  sources  are  marshaled,  we  find  that  the 
picture  of  how  Muslims  acted  is  surprisingly  clear.  More 
often  than  not,  the  Latin  and  Arabic  sources  corrobo¬ 
rate  each  other,  and  not  just  in  describing  how  events 
unfolded.  Their  authors  were  apparently  equally  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  heroism  of  the  besieged  townspeople 
of  Damietta  (p.  15),  for  example,  and  convinced  of  the 
ubiquitous  greed  of  the  Turkomen  and  Bedouin  (e.g., 
pp.  55-56,  75-76). 

Mallett  anticipates  questions  about  who  the  non-elites 
were  and  acknowledges  the  problem  of  blurred  bound¬ 
aries.  He  follows  the  labels  used  in  the  Arabic  sources, 
as  in  “People  ( al-nas )  went  out  to  meet  the  invading 
army.”  When  there  were  individuals  among  them  of 
note  or  from  a  respected  group,  such  as  scholars,  sufis, 
etc.,  the  authors  often  say  so.  For  Mallett,  non-elites 
were,  generally  speaking,  those  who  “had  little  represen¬ 
tation  among  the  policy  makers,  either  political  or  reli¬ 
gious”  (p.  4),  those  whom  the  authors  (members  of  the 
religious  elite)  regarded  with  attitudes  “ranging  from  in¬ 
difference  to  outright  contempt”  (p.  8).  This  definition 
worked  well  for  most  of  the  material  he  presents.  I  was 
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less  comfortable  with  his  use  of  the  term  “marginal 
groups”  as  a  synonym  for  non-elites.  To  me,  marginal 
groups  in  the  towns  of  the  Levant  would  include  various 
kinds  of  laborers,  bands  of  beggars  (the  harafish),  va¬ 
grants,  and  the  destitute  poor.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  to  count  among  them  merchants,  who  are  often 
depicted  as  being  involved  in  shaping  culture  and  were 
anything  but  marginal  in  medieval  Islamic  society. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  half  is  a 
good  deal  longer,  and  it  supplies  a  wealth  of  information 
about  modes  of  resistance  among  non-elite  Muslims. 
The  material  is  organized  topically,  not  chronologically, 
so  in  chapter  1  Mallett  introduces  all  manner  of  acts  of 
resistance,  such  as  ad  hoc  archers  defending  their  town 
walls.  Chapters  2-6  cover  the  topics  of  appeals  for  help, 
fighting  alongside  Muslim  armies,  acts  of  religious  piety, 
opportunistic  attacks,  and  financial  resistance.  Chapter  7 
is  a  fascinating  catch-all  chapter  that  describes  types  of 
resistance  that  are  either  hard  to  categorize  or  uncom¬ 
mon,  communal  celebrations  and  episodes  of  unre¬ 
strained  violence  being  two  of  the  chapter’s  topics. 

The  three  chapters  that  constitute  the  second  part  of 
the  book  examine  modes  of  engagement  with  the 
Franks:  conversion,  the  surrender  of  cities,  and  collabo¬ 
ration,  mercantile  as  well  as  military.  Here  also  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  information  that  is  typically  described  all 
too  briefly  in  the  sources,  such  as  Ibn  al-Furat’s  report 
of  “four  mamluks  of  Balbars  who  fled  to  Latin  territory 
to  be  converted”  (p.  111).  Mallett  had  to  tread  a  fine 
line  between  fleshing  out  these  reports  at  the  risk  of 
over-interpreting  them  and  providing  simple  lists  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  Muslims  reacted  to  the  Crusades. 
I  would  have  preferred  some  longer  translated  passages 
in  order  to  know  if  anything  was  said  that  could  provide 
a  meatier  analysis.  In  this  case  one  would  like  to  know 
more  context  for  the  conversion  of  the  four  mamluks. 
Could  we,  for  instance,  presume  they  were  slaves  return¬ 
ing  to  the  faith  of  their  childhood? 

There  is  intermittent  discussion  of  theoretical 
approaches  to  certain  concepts  associated  with  Mallett’s 
material:  conversion,  violence,  and  especially  jihad.  He 
uses  al-Sulamfs  treatise  on  jihad,  composed  in  1105,  as 
a  way  of  evaluating  the  various  actions  taken  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  medieval  cities.  And  in  fact  it  is  this 
question  that  built  the  framework  for  the  book.  Did  the 
reactions  of  ordinary  Muslims  against  the  Franks  count 
as  jihad  or  merely  as  Counter-Crusade  (p.  6),  the  latter 
being  characterized  by  motives  that  were  only  some¬ 
times  pious? 

While  the  question  itself  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I 
enjoyed  being  guided  by  it  through  the  numerous  epi¬ 
sodes  of  resistance,  the  second  reason  I  found  the  book 
somewhat  frustrating  is  that  Mallett,  like  many  authors, 
still  states  so  tentatively  that  “a  unity  of  purpose  existed 
among  some  Muslims”  (p.  49)  and  that  “there  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  degree  of  religiosity  amongst  at  least  some 
member  of  the  Muslim  population  of  the  Levant” 
(p.  143).  Do  historians  need  to  continue  proving  that 
Muslims  were  loyal  to  their  faith  or  attached  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  they  lived,  that  towns  overcame  internal 


rivalries  and  tensions  during  wartime?  It  seems  that  the 
answer  is  yes,  so  resounding  has  the  thud  of  Emmanuel 
Sivan’s  assertions  been  about  the  lack  of  shock  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  onset  of  the  Crusades  and  the  tardiness  of 
the  Muslim  Counter-Crusade.  What  Mallett  achieves  in 
this  book  should  put  this  question  to  rest.  There  is  am¬ 
ple  evidence  here  of  the  full  range  of  responses  to  war, 
from  self-sacrifice  to  self-preservation.  In  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  actions  of  ordinary,  anonymous  people, 
Mallett  gives  us  a  much  better  sense  of  the  complexity 
of  the  Counter-Crusade. 

Megan  H.  Reid 

University  of  Southern  California 

Asher  Kaufman.  Contested  Frontiers  in  the  Syria-Leba- 
non-Israel  Region:  Cartography,  Sovereignty,  and  Conflict. 
Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.:  Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  2014.  Pp.  xv,  281. 
$65.00. 

This  is  a  meticulously  detailed,  carefully  written  account 
of  the  geopolitics  of  a  very  small  but  highly  contested 
area,  consisting  broadly  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Hermon  where  the  “boundaries”  of  Israel,  Lebanon, 
and  Syria  converge.  The  word  “boundaries”  has  to  go  in 
quotation  marks  because  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
current  conflicts  over  this  territory  is  that  in  spite  of  var¬ 
ious  half-hearted  attempts,  the  frontier  between  Leba¬ 
non  and  Syria  was  never  formally  demarcated  under  the 
British  and  French  mandates,  or  indeed  ever  since. 
In  addition,  the  de  facto  frontier  between  Israel  and 
Syria  in  this  area  shifted  radically  in  1967  after  Israel’s 
seizure  of  the  Golan  Heights  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  area  in  question,  which  was  followed  by  the  flight/ 
expulsion  of  the  majority  of  its  Syrian  population 
(some  130,000  people  [see  Haaretz,  June  30,  2010])  and 
the  subsequent  construction  of  some  30  Israeli  settle¬ 
ments. 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  history  of  this  small  re¬ 
gion  is  a  microcosm  of  the  history  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  internal  Israeli  politics,  inter-Arab  rivalries, 
questions  of  state  sovereignty,  the  endemic  weakness  of 
the  Lebanese  state  and  the  ability  of  “violent  non-state 
actors”  to  play  a  hegemonic  role  within  Lebanon.  The 
construction  of  the  book  unfolds  like  an  elegant  mathe¬ 
matical  proof,  in  which  the  reader  is  shown  how  a  led  to 
b  and  then  to  c,  and  how  a  sequence  of  various  elements, 
piled  on  top  of  one  another  in  chronological  succession, 
have  led  to  this  apparently  insignificant  area  becoming  a 
major  point  of  contestation  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Originating  in  the  absence  of  mutually  accepted  for¬ 
mal  border  delineations,  these  elements,  each  of  which 
has  “strategic  and  symbolic  importance”  (p.  8)  include 
the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  Israeli  myth-mak¬ 
ing  about  Mount  Hermon,  the  relative  aggressiveness  of 
Syria  toward  Israel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  of 
the  Lebanese  elite  to  avoid  confrontation  with  Israel  at 
almost  any  cost,  on  the  other,  and  the  rise  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  as  a  guerrilla  move¬ 
ment  and  its  use  of  the  ‘Arqub  region  as  a  base  from 
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which  to  launch  its  attacks.  More  recently  (in  the  con¬ 
text  of  Israel’s  “withdrawal”  from  Lebanon  in  2000) 
there  is  Hezbollah’s  skillful  use  of  the  goal  of  liberating 
“Shebaa  Farms,  Kafar  Shuba  Hills  and  the  Lebanese  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ghafar”  from  Israeli  control,  as  shorthand  for  its 
challenge  to  the  State  of  Israel  tout  court  (p.  217),  in  the 
process  justifying  its  continuing  existence  as  an  armed 
militia  beyond  the  control  of  the  Lebanese  state.  Thus  a 
week  into  the  war  between  Lebanon  and  Israel  in  July 
2006,  the  Lebanese  prime  minister,  Fouad  Siniora, 
stated  that  “the  continued  .  .  .  Israeli  occupation  of  Leb¬ 
anese  lands  in  the  Shebaa  Farms  region  is  what  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  presence  of  Hezbollah’s  weapons.  The 
international  community  must  help  us  in  (achieving)  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  Shebaa  Farms  so  we  can  solve 
the  problem  of  Hezbollah’s  arms”  (Associated  Press). 
Of  course,  once  Hezbollah  emerged  from  the  war  as  the 
effective  savior  of  Lebanon,  little  more  was  heard  about 
its  militia  laying  down  its  arms. 

Paradoxically,  a  major  fault  of  this  book  is  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  most  of  its  maps.  What  follows  may  sound  like 
nitpicking,  but  given  that  the  narrative  is  predicated  on 
a  fairly  detailed  understanding  of  the  local  geography, 
the  absence  of  some  basic  topographical  information  of¬ 
ten  makes  it  difficult  to  follow  the  argument.  Only  one 
map  (p.  3)  has  been  specially  drawn  for  the  volume;  it 
should  probably  have  taken  up  a  whole  page,  and 
should  have  shown  some  contouring  (and  more  place- 
names).  It  does  not,  for  example,  show  the  Wazzani 
springs  or  the  ‘Arqub  region,  which  appear  many  times 
in  the  text.  The  scale  and/or  the  reproduction  quality  of 
many  of  the  other  maps,  especially  the  printed  ones 
(pp.  48,  63,  117,  133)  is  either  too  small  or  too  faint, 
rendering  the  place-names  unreadable  (in  any  lan¬ 
guage).  One  map  is  extremely  revealing;  Pierre  Bart’s 
sketch  map  of  1937  (p.  39),  showing  the  “Frontiere 
portee  sur  la  carte”  and  the  “Frontiere  de  fait,”  a  nice 
illustration  of  the  porousness  of  the  pre-1949  borders.  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  have  a  sketch  map  showing 
just  how  “Shebaa  Farms  [and]  Kafar  Shuba  Hills”  came 
to  be  disputed,  as  well  as  “the  Lebanese  village  of 
Ghafar,”  whose  status  “has  become  a  symbol  of  the  tri¬ 
border  entanglement:  [its  inhabitants]  Syrian  citizens 
who  in  1981  became  Israeli  citizens  found  themselves  in 
Lebanese  sovereign  territory  in  2001”  (p.  217). 

Trying  to  find  out  more  about  “disputed  borders”  led 
me  to  GeoCurrents:  The  People,  Places  and  Languages 
Shaping  Current  Events,  a  blog  run  by  Martin  W.  Lewis, 
at  the  Geography  Department  at  Stanford  University.  It 
seems  that  the  frontier  between  India  and  Bangladesh  is 
riddled  with  enclaves  of  Bangladeshi  territory  within  In¬ 
dia,  and  vice  versa,  as  well  as  enclaves  within  other  en¬ 
claves.  Lewis  recalls  Ambrose  Bierce’s  definition  of 
“boundary”  in  The  Devil’s  Dictionary  (c.  1911):  “In  polit¬ 
ical  geography,  an  imaginary  line  between  two  nations, 
separating  the  imaginary  rights  of  one  from  the  imagi¬ 
nary  rights  of  the  other.” 

Kaufman’s  remarkable  account  shows  how  “imaginary 
lines”  have  become  geopolitical  realities,  have  affected 
geopolitical  perceptions,  and  have  caused  irreparable 


harm  to  people’s  lives  and  livelihoods.  The  balance  and 
objectivity  of  his  narrative  are  exemplary. 

Peter  Sluglett 

National  University  of  Singapore 

Carl  F.  Petry.  The  Criminal  Underworld  in  a  Medieval 
Islamic  Society:  Narratives  from  Cairo  and  Damascus  un¬ 
der  the  Mamluks.  (Chicago  Studies  on  the  Middle  East, 
no.  9.)  Chicago:  Middle  East  Documentation  Center, 
on  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies, 
2012.  Pp.  viii,  365.  $70.00. 

Carl  F.  Petry,  one  of  the  leading  historians  of  Mamluk 
Egypt,  has  come  up  with  an  interesting  study  of  urban 
violence  and  crime  in  medieval  Cairo  and  Damascus. 
The  study  is  based  on  nine  chronicles,  written  by  former 
judges,  a  jurist,  and  a  market  inspector  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  coverage  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  absence  of  archival  re¬ 
cords  (police  and  Islamic  court  records),  these  chroni¬ 
cles  offer  uneven,  often  selective  cases  on  crime  and 
criminality  that  in  part  reflect  the  personal  biases  of  the 
authors.  But  some  of  the  cases  Petry  chose  for  this  study 
offer  invaluable  insights  into  aspects  of  the  underworld 
of  Cairo  (the  primary  focus  of  the  study)  and  Damascus 
in  the  medieval  period. 

Petry  has  divided  the  book  into  ten  chapters  based  on 
the  categories  of  crime,  with  an  introduction  on  the 
sources  and  a  brief  conclusion.  The  first  chapter  offers  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  nine  chronicles  used  for  the  study, 
highlighting  their  strengths  as  well  as  their  weaknesses. 
Chapter  2  focuses  on  riots  by  civilians  and  members  of 
the  military,  slave  revolts,  and  acts  of  arson.  What  is  not 
clear  in  this  chapter  is  the  impact  of  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  changes  on  the  growing  rate  of  urban  violence  in 
Cairo  and  Damascus.  Slave  revolts  could  provide  a  win¬ 
dow  into  the  nature  of  slavery  in  Mamluk  society,  while 
riots  could  point  to  economic  difficulties  and  crisis. 
Chapter  3  covers  the  most  important  category  of  crime, 
theft  and  brigandage.  It  appears  that  Bedouin  raids  had 
become  endemic  in  Mamluk  Egypt  and  Syria,  possibly 
due  to  drought  and  the  predation  of  tax  officials.  Both 
individual  and  organized  theft  by  gangs  against  private 
residences,  religious  places,  and  markets  were  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  torture,  and  in  the  case  of  repeat 
offenders,  they  were  punished  by  amputation  and  execu¬ 
tion,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  crime  and  the 
background  of  the  victim.  Crimes,  such  as  fraud,  bribery, 
embezzlement,  and  corruption  by  officials  and  the  ruling 
elite — the  topic  of  chapter  4 — were  equally  widespread 
but  punishments  were  less  severe.  This  category  in¬ 
cluded  the  manipulation  of  waqf  revenues  and  trust 
properties  by  custodians  and  magistrates  as  well  as  brib¬ 
ery  and  embezzlement  by  tax  collectors. 

In  chapter  5,  the  author  argues  that  crimes  against 
morality  such  as  drinking,  fornication,  prostitution,  ped¬ 
erasty,  and  rape  attracted  the  attention  of  the  chroni¬ 
clers  but  underreporting  was  an  important  feature 
of  sex  crimes.  Islamic  law  (Shari' a)  offered  specific  pun¬ 
ishments  for  crimes  against  God  (drinking,  fornication, 
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brigandage),  yet  Mamluk  societies  showed  some  degree 
of  toleration  to  both  drinking  and  prostitution.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  episodes  of  intolerance  when  Christians 
and  Jews  were  targeted  for  selling  wine  to  Muslims  or 
when  Muslims  were  involved  in  interfaith  fornication 
(between  Muslim  women  and  non-Muslim  men),  and 
were  punished  severely.  Prostitution  was  tolerated  as  a 
necessary  evil  and  was  taxed,  but  from  time  to  time  it  at¬ 
tracted  the  ire  of  officials  who  sentenced  well-known 
harlots  to  execution  when  they  had  to  enforce  morality 
codes  and  sumptuary  laws  at  times  of  political  instability 
and  natural  disasters  (the  plague).  Pederasty  and  rape 
of  minors  was  abhorred  though  rarely  punished  due  to 
the  ambivalence  of  authorities  in  punishing  same-sex 
forced  encounters  by  male  offenders.  In  chapter  5,  the 
author  shows  that  in  a  society  fraught  with  political  vio¬ 
lence  by  the  military,  homicide  was  frequently  commit¬ 
ted  (150  murder  cases  reported  in  Cairo)  by  members 
of  the  military,  brigands,  and  slaves,  and  a  few  women 
(thieves).  The  Shari' a  divided  homicide  into  intentional 
and  unintentional  crimes  against  men  and  prescribed 
penalties  ranging  from  blood  money  to  equal  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  decided  by  the  victim  and  his/her  relatives. 
Although  many  offenders  escaped  punishment,  very  few 
paid  the  blood  money,  and  only  one-third  received  the 
death  sentence  in  Mamluk  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Chap¬ 
ter  8  offers  interesting  details  on  cases  of  conspiracy  and 
espionage  committed  by  European  and  Iranian  residents 
of  Cairo  that  shed  light  on  foreign  relations  as  well  as 
religious  dissent.  Chapter  9  discusses  the  policing  system 
and  the  executive  role  of  the  prefect  of  police  ( wali )  and 
the  market  inspector  in  punishing  those  accused  of 
crime,  as  well  as  the  role  Islamic  judges  ( Qadi )  had  ver¬ 
sus  that  of  regime  officials  in  prosecuting  lawsuits.  This 
chapter  also  discusses  the  role  of  the  Islamic  and  appel¬ 
late  courts  ( mazalim  courts)  in  meting  out  punishment. 

In  chapters  9  and  10  (conclusion),  the  author  provides 
some  statistical  analysis  of  the  system  of  punishment, 
showing  the  varying  degrees  of  punishment  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Shari' a,  as  well  as  the  social  background 
of  offenders  and  victims.  Crimes  against  public  order 
such  as  banditry  and  brigandage  often  received  the  most 
severe  punishment  (execution)  while  a  good  number  of 
thieves,  murderers,  prostitutes,  and  rapists  escaped  the 
Shari'a  penalties.  Finally,  the  author  offers  some  com¬ 
parisons  with  European  cities  like  London  and  Seville, 
arguing  that  medieval  Cairo  and  Damascus  were  proba¬ 
bly  as  crime  ridden  as  European  cities.  It  would  be  even 
more  interesting  to  compare  Cairo  and  Damascus  under 
Mamluk  and  Ottoman  regimes  as  well  as  with  other 
Muslim  cities  based  on  recent  available  studies.  A  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  social  map  of  the  two  cities  as  well  as  a  few 
maps  and  charts  would  have  provided  supplemental 
tools  for  the  classroom,  while  some  chapters  could  have 
been  reduced  in  length.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  welcome 
study  of  criminality  in  two  medieval  Muslim  cities  based 
on  a  detailed  study  of  chronicles. 

Fariba  Zarinebaf 

University  of  California,  Riverside 


Ari  Z.  Bryen.  Violence  in  Roman  Egypt:  A  Study  in 
Legal  Interpretation.  (Empire  and  After.)  Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  2013.  Pp.  363.  $75.00. 

In  recent  years,  scholars  of  law  in  the  Roman  Empire 
have  increasingly  focused  on  the  legal  culture  in  the 
provinces.  This  has  led  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  role  that  legal  institutions  played  in  the  daily  lives  of 
people  across  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
plex  interplay  between  Roman  law  and  local  legal  tradi¬ 
tions.  In  this  volume,  Ari  Z.  Bryen  sheds  important  new 
light  on  these  issues  by  examining  a  particular  class  of 
petitions  that  people  in  Roman  Egypt  sent  to  various  of¬ 
ficials,  including  local  administrators  and  the  provincial 
governor.  In  these  documents,  the  petitioners  alleged  to 
have  suffered  violent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  others  in 
disputes  over  contracts,  conflicts  with  governmental  offi¬ 
cials,  especially  liturgists  (private  individuals  charged 
with  carrying  out  basic  governmental  functions,  such  as 
the  collection  of  taxes),  or  conflicts  with  relatives  over 
inherited  property.  The  petitioners  generally  knew  the 
persons  accused  of  violence. 

As  Bryen  shows,  the  petitions  offer  invaluable  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  ways  in  which  Egyptians  saw  themselves 
in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  Roman  adminis¬ 
tration.  Bryen  links  the  types  of  complaints  about  vio¬ 
lence  in  Egypt  with  the  Greek  notion  of  hybris,  a  term 
that  denotes  physical  or  verbal  assaults  that  compromise 
a  person’s  dignity.  In  Roman  law,  the  comparable  con¬ 
cept  is  iniuria,  again  referring  to  physical  or  verbal 
abuse,  but  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  social 
ranks  of  the  parties  involved.  The  rhetoric  of  the  peti¬ 
tions,  as  Bryen  emphasizes,  is  significant.  The  petitions 
use  common  phraseology,  something  that  points  to  their 
generally  being  prepared  by  professional  scribes  who 
used  a  conventional  set  of  terms  to  represent  unlawful 
acts,  and  conventional  appeals  to  win  the  sympathy,  and 
action,  of  the  official  to  whom  the  petition  was  directed. 

The  petitions  that  Bryan  examines  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  law  making  from  the  bottom  up.  They  thus 
help  us  to  understand  the  legal  pluralism  that  character¬ 
ized  Roman  Egypt,  with  the  imperial  government 
exercising  ultimate  authority  over  the  law,  but  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  validity  of  local  legal  tradi¬ 
tions.  Bryen’s  fascinating  treatment  of  the  bottom-up 
process  of  legal  development  builds  on  other  recent 
work,  notably  Serena  Connolly’s  Lives  behind  the  Laws: 
The  World  of  the  Codex  Hermogenianus  (2010),  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Kelly’s  Petitions,  Litigation,  and  Social  Control  in 
Roman  Egypt  (2011).  In  her  examination  of  the  role  that 
petitions  to  the  emperor  played  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Connolly  shows  that  ac¬ 
cess  to  legal  institutions  was  available  to  a  broad  group 
of  people,  and  not  just  the  elite.  For  Connolly,  the  legal 
concerns  expressed  in  the  petitions  to  the  emperor  allow 
us  to  examine  the  problems  that  provincial  people  con¬ 
fronted  in  their  daily  lives.  From  a  very  different  per¬ 
spective,  Kelly  examines  the  role  of  petitions  in  Roman 
Egypt  in  shaping  the  relationship  between  the  Roman 
administration  and  the  local  population.  In  his  view,  the 
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process  of  petitioning  in  Egypt  provided  the  Roman  ad¬ 
ministration  a  degree  of  social  control.  Bryen’s  work 
adds  to  this  scholarship  on  the  role  of  law  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  the  Roman  Empire  by  showing  how  peti¬ 
tions  denouncing  violence  provided  the  provincial 
population  in  Egypt  with  a  means  to  influence  the 
Roman  authorities  on  what  would  be  law.  The  Romans 
readily  tolerated  petitions  as  a  way  of  pushing  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  law,  but  eventually,  in  the  third  century  c.e. 
and  later,  they  collected  and  codified  responses  to  peti¬ 
tions  to  establish  what  would  be  authoritative  law.  From 
an  ideological  standpoint,  violence  represented  a  funda¬ 
mental  disruption  to  the  Roman  peace,  something  that 
the  imperial  administration  took  great  pains  to  maintain. 
Petitions  concerning  acts  of  violence  challenged  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  restore  order,  as  well  as  to  restore  the 
dignity  of  the  petitioner. 

These  petitions  do  not  concern  murders.  As  Bryen 
suggests,  this  type  of  violence  would  be  handled  quite 
differently  by  the  imperial  administration,  which  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  discretion  in  suppressing  violence  in 
the  province.  Rather,  most  of  the  acts  concern  physical 
assault,  such  as  pushing  and  shoving,  and  at  times  more 
serious  injuries  from  which  petitioners  recovered 
enough  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  petition,  despite  their 
claims  that  their  adversaries  had  beaten  them  to  the 
point  of  death.  Bryen  situates  the  petitions  about  vio¬ 
lence  in  a  broader  Roman  tradition  that  saw  Egypt  as 
unruly  and  ungovernable,  but  the  petitions  themselves 
do  not  suggest  that  Egyptian  villagers  faced  the  type  of 
lethal  violence  so  unfortunately  common  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  point  that  Bryen  readily  admits. 

Violence,  in  the  rhetoric  of  these  petitions,  repre¬ 
sented  an  inappropriate  way  to  settle  disputes,  thus 
complaints  were  designed  to  put  the  opposing  party  in  a 
weaker  legal  position  for  having  resorted  to  it.  But  the 
rhetoric  of  the  petitions  raises  an  interesting  point:  if  vi¬ 
olence  represented  one  way  to  settle  disputes,  or  to 
avoid  settling  them,  the  persistence  of  complaints  about 
violence  during  Roman  rule  suggests  that  the  petitioners 
had  reasonable  confidence  in  the  empire’s  legal  system 
and  its  ability  to  resolve  conflict.  The  fact  that  people  of¬ 
ten  had  to  petition  repeatedly  to  get  satisfaction  does 
not  undermine  their  dependence  on  the  legal  system. 

Bryen’s  detailed  examination  of  individual  petitions, 
which  forms  the  core  of  the  book,  is  also  its  strength. 
He  includes  the  original  Greek  text  of  legal  petitions 
with  English  translations  and  in  so  doing  provides  a  use¬ 
ful  collection  of  documents  for  scholars  and  a  valuable 
resource  for  teaching  about  the  role  of  law  in  Roman 
society. 

Dennis  Kehoe 

Tulane  University 


Pascal  Menoret.  Joyriding  in  Riyadh:  Oil,  Urbanism, 
and  Road  Revolt.  (Cambridge  Middle  East  Studies.) 
New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xiii, 
250.  Cloth  $85.00,  paper  $32.99. 


Since  the  September  11,  2001,  attacks,  in  which  15  out 
of  the  19  hijackers  were  Saudi  nationals,  dissent  and  re¬ 
bellion  in  Saudi  Arabia  have  attracted  growing  attention 
from  scholars  and  analysts.  Recent  books  include  Tho¬ 
mas  Hegghammer’s  Jihad  in  Saudi  Arabia:  Violence  and 
Pan-Islamism  since  1979  (2010)  and  Stephane  Lacroix’s 
Awakening  Islam:  The  Politics  of  Religious  Dissent  in 
Contemporary  Saudi  Arabia  (2011).  As  the  titles  of  these 
books  indicate,  much  scholarship  has  focused  on  reli¬ 
gious  opposition.  While  these  scholars  have  challenged 
perceptions  of  the  kingdom  as  relatively  stable,  secure, 
and  uncontested  from  within,  they  have  perhaps  rein¬ 
forced  views  of  Saudi  society  as  deeply  religious.  With 
Pascal  Menoret’s  Joyriding  in  Riyadh:  Oil,  Urbanism,  and 
Road  Revolt,  it  is  thus  refreshing  to  read  a  book  that  fo¬ 
cuses  on  a  much  more  profane  revolt  and  a  culture  of 
cars,  homosexuality,  drugs,  and  alcohol.  This  revolt  has 
not  been  driven  by  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  members 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but  by  marginalized 
Bedouin  inhabitants  of  low-income  neighborhoods.  By 
stealing  and  skidding  cars  on  Riyadh’s  avenues,  writes 
Menoret,  young  Bedouin  have  confronted  the  state  “in 
its  most  basic  operations:  managing  public  spaces,  pro¬ 
tecting  private  property,  and  enforcing  the  law”  (p.  11). 

Menoret  argues  that  road  violence,  which  includes 
joyriding  and  the  structural  violence  in  roads  and  infra¬ 
structure,  has  been  a  form  of  political  violence  in  con¬ 
temporary  Saudi  Arabia.  From  the  oil  boom  of  the 
1970s  onward,  drifting  (oversteering  and  causing  a  loss 
of  traction  in  tires  and  a  lateral  skid  or  spin  of  the  car) 
developed  in  reaction  to  the  spatial  politics  and  strate¬ 
gies  of  princes,  developers,  the  police,  and  experts.  Soci¬ 
ologists,  criminologists,  and  preachers  turned  joyriding 
into  an  issue  of  public  debate  and  moral  panic.  As  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  repression  by  the  police,  joyriders  turned  haz¬ 
ardous  games  into  a  rebellion  against  state  surveillance. 
They  also  criticized  the  production  of  space  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  corruption  of  its  elites.  However,  as  drifters 
used  their  own  bodies  in  their  rebellion  and  frequently 
destroyed  their  own  lives  as  well  as  cars,  they  also  be¬ 
came  the  most  visible  victims  of  road  violence.  In  order 
to  end  this  violence,  Menoret  proposes  the  abandoning 
of  the  all-car  development  schemes  pursued  since  the 
oil  boom,  the  densification  of  urban  areas,  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  public  transport. 

Joyriding  in  Riyadh  tells  the  story  of  drifting  through  a 
rare  combination  of  sources.  Whereas  other  scholars  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  such  as  Madawi  Al-Rasheed,  have  com¬ 
bined  anthropology  and  history  before,  Menoret  stands 
out  on  account  of  the  fieldwork  he  performed  among 
marginalized  people  between  2005  and  2009.  Instead  of 
relying  mainly  on  British  and  American  archives,  as 
many  historians  of  the  kingdom  have  done,  Menoret 
also  worked  in  a  less  common  location:  the  archives  of 
the  urban  planner  Constantinos  A.  Doxiadis  in  Athens, 
Greece.  The  result  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  history  of  Riyadh  and  the  anthropology  of  male 
youth  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Following  an  introduction,  chap¬ 
ter  2  is  a  self-reflective  essay  on  the  challenges  of  work¬ 
ing  as  an  anthropologist  among  the  violent  and 
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repressed.  Chapters  3  and  4  tell  the  transformation  of 
Riyadh  into  a  capitalist  oil-  and  car-based  city  from  the 
1960s  onward.  The  chapters  focus  on  how  real-estate  in¬ 
vestment  and  political  favoritism  disrupted  the  high- 
modernist  city  planned  by  Doxiadis  and  others.  Switch¬ 
ing  from  the  perspective  of  princes,  experts,  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  that  of  the  marginalized  Bedouin,  chapters 
5  and  6  show  how  disenfranchised  young  men  reclaimed 
urban  space  by  using,  misusing,  and  abusing  cars  and 
creating  a  subculture  around  their  activities. 

Menoret’s  analysis  and  argument  about  the  politiciza¬ 
tion  of  joyriders  is  very  convincing.  Future  research 
could,  however,  explore  the  extent  to  which  drifting  has 
transformed  into  a  more  regulated  and  state-controlled 
form  of  motorsports  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  elsewhere. 
The  Qatar  Racing  Club  has  been  organizing  a  drift 
championship  with  a  track,  workshops,  technical  inspec¬ 
tions  of  vehicles,  and  safety  rules  that  require  helmets 
for  the  drivers  and  fire  extinguishers  in  the  cars.  Rather 
than  opposing  the  state  and  economic  elites,  this  regu¬ 
lated  form  of  drifting  has  received  support  from  the  Qa¬ 
tari  government  and  business  within  wider  policies  to 
make  the  country  a  hub  of  global  sports. 

In  conclusion,  Menoret  has  written  one  of  the  best 
books  on  contemporary  Saudi  Arabia.  I  applaud  the  au¬ 
thor’s  bravery  in  undertaking  fieldwork  among  violent, 
repressed,  and  disenfranchised  young  men  in  the  king¬ 
dom  during  the  years  of  the  War  on  Terror.  He  ele¬ 
gantly  combines  an  intimate  portrayal  of  Saudi  male 
youth  culture  with  a  profound  analysis  of  the  national 
and  global  networks  of  government,  business,  and  exper¬ 
tise  that  gave  rise  to  joyriding.  I  wish  the  book  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  language  of  the  Bedouin  more  precisely  by 
using  diacritics  in  transliterating  the  Arabic.  Still,  Joyrid¬ 
ing  in  Riyadh  provides  a  much  deeper  insight  into  Saudi 
society  than  most  other  books. 

Jorg  Matthias  Determann 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in  Qatar 


Ali  A.  Allawi.  Faisal  I  of  Iraq.  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Yale  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xxxiv,  634.  $40.00. 

The  turbulence  in  the  Middle  East  presents  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  to  reexamine  the  life  of  Faisal  I  (1885— 
1933)  who  ruled  Iraq  from  1921  until  his  death.  Faisal 
was  never  fully  accepted  in  Iraq  during  his  short  tenure 
and  was  vilified  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in 
1958.  Despite  his  Arab  nationalist  credentials,  Faisal  re¬ 
mains  a  controversial  figure,  accused,  along  with  his 
Hashemite  family,  of  complicity  in  dismembering  the 
modern  Islamic  state — the  Ottoman  Empire — and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  colonial  powers.  His  rehabilitation  at  the 
turn  of  the  twenty-first  century  provides  Ali  A.  Allawi, 
author  of  The  Occupation  of  Iraq:  Winning  the  War,  Los¬ 
ing  the  Peace  (2007),  with  the  opportunity  to  present  his 
complex  subject  fully  and  to  analyze  Faisal’s  entire  ca¬ 
reer,  one  that  spanned  the  period  from  the  end  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  the  creation  of  the  modern  Middle 
East. 


Faisal  was  raised  in  the  Arabian  Hijaz  as  a  Muslim 
prince  whose  family  traced  itself  back  to  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  and  he  spent  his  formative  years  both  with 
tribes  in  the  desert  and  in  pre-World  War  I  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Istanbul  as  a  representative  in  the  capital  for  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Sharif  Hussein  ibn  Ali  of  Mecca.  A  key  figure  in 
the  Arab  Revolt  against  the  Turks  during  World  War  I, 
Faisal  negotiated  for  the  Arabs  during  the  peace  confer¬ 
ence  that  followed  and  accepted  the  crown  of  Syria 
from  the  Arab  nationalists,  but  lost  it  when  the  French 
took  control  of  the  Syrian  mandate.  In  1921,  the  British 
who  created  Iraq  from  three  former  Ottoman  provinces 
offered  Faisal  the  throne,  and  at  the  age  of  38,  Faisal 
became  king,  ruling  only  for  a  short  but  formative  pe¬ 
riod  in  modern  Iraqi  history. 

By  examining  Faisal’s  life  in  full  instead  of  analyzing 
the  discrete  events  usually  associated  with  him,  such  as 
the  Arab  Revolt,  the  postwar  negotiations,  and  his  reign 
in  Syria,  or  the  political  machinations  with  the  British  in 
order  to  achieve  Iraqi  independence,  Allawi  is  able  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  development  of  a  leader  whose  pragmatic 
policies  in  Iraq  were  derived  from  bitter  experience.  In 
this  light  we  see  Faisal  evolving  from  a  provincial  tribal 
leader  in  Arabia,  to  a  military  commander  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Arabs,  who  thought  they  had  wartime 
agreements  entitling  them  to  a  postwar  Arab  state,  and 
then  into  an  international  figure  negotiating  with  Britain 
and  France  on  the  world  stage,  where  he  was  outmaneu- 
vered  by  the  Allies  who  had  already  divided  up  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  among  themselves.  By  the  time  he  reached 
Iraq,  Faisal  had  become  a  realist  not  averse  to  using 
suasion  and  all  of  the  political  tools  at  his  disposal  to 
create  a  country  independent  of  Britain  from  a  territory 
of  artificial  borders,  and  a  nation  from  a  tribal,  multi-re¬ 
ligious,  and  multiethnic  population. 

Supported  by  a  wide  but  shallow  base,  Faisal’s  rule  in 
Iraq  was  fragile,  and  a  continuous  balancing  act.  Faisal 
was  acceptable  to  both  Sunnis  and  Shi’ as  because  of  his 
lineage,  but  he  was  still  a  foreigner,  suspect  because  he 
reached  out  to  tribal  leaders,  Shi’a  clerics,  and  non- 
Muslim  minorities,  and  he  relied  upon  a  small  coterie  of 
Sunni  Arab  military  officers  who  came  with  him  from 
Syria.  He  was  never  nationalist  enough  for  the  Iraqi  na¬ 
tionalists  who  wanted  independence  immediately  and  he 
was  too  nationalist  for  the  British  who  wanted  to  rule 
Iraq  indirectly  and  cheaply.  Disappointed  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mandate  in  Iraq  was  not  the  relationship  of  two  sov¬ 
ereign  states  that  he  had  expected  when  he  took  the 
throne,  Faisal  spent  most  of  the  1920s  maneuvering  be¬ 
tween  the  British,  whom  he  needed  to  prevent  disorder 
and  chaos  in  the  country,  and  local  constituents  whose 
traditional  and  tribal  bonds  he  did  not  want  to  destroy. 
His  painstaking  step-by-step  negotiations  often  exasper¬ 
ated  and  baffled  his  British  supporters;  they  thought 
him  unstable  and  more  than  once  considered  having 
him  abdicate.  Despite  Faisal’s  impulsive  behavior,  kept 
in  check  by  realism,  Allawi’s  admiration  for  the  charis¬ 
matic,  intelligent  man  is  apparent. 

Based  on  an  array  of  sources  that  include  government 
documents,  letters,  memoirs,  minutes  of  meetings,  and 
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recollections  of  contemporaries,  Allawi’s  meticulously 
documented  empathetic  account  of  Faisal’s  career  is  an 
important  contribution  to  modern  Iraqi  history.  Many  of 
the  controversial  issues  usually  associated  with  Faisal 
are  also  addressed:  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  during  the  Arab  Revolt;  Sharif  Hussein’s  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  British;  Faisal’s  support  of  Jewish 
immigration  but  not  Zionism  in  the  context  of  the  Fai- 
sal-Weizmann  discussions;  the  challenges  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration;  and  disappointment  in  his  son  Ghazi’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  Iraq.  In  the  end,  Allawi  asserts  that  Faisal’s 
“constructive  patriotism”  died  with  him,  only  to  be 
replaced  with  the  volatile  and  angry  nationalism  that 
swept  the  Arab  world  after  World  War  II.  A  memo  Fai¬ 
sal  wrote  just  before  his  death  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  cohesion  of  the  new  Iraqi  state  and  provided 
pragmatic  suggestions  for  economic  and  financial  devel¬ 
opment,  human  rights,  and  respect.  Would  that  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  followed  them. 

Reeva  Spector  Simon 

Columbia  University  ( retired ) 

Behrooz  Moazami.  State,  Religion,  and  Revolution  in 
Iran,  1796  to  the  Present.  (Middle  East  Today.)  New 
York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2013.  Pp.  xiii,  208.  $32.00. 

In  this  book,  Behrooz  Moazami  interrogates  two  truisms 
about  modern  Iranian  history:  one,  that  Shi’ ism  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  “integral  part  of  the  Iranian  religious  and 
cultural  landscape,”  and  the  other,  that  clerics  “have  al¬ 
ways  played  a  crucial  role”  in  Iranian  politics.  Moazami 
offers  a  new  take  on  modern  Iranian  history  to  portray 
“state  formation  and  the  institutionalization  of  religion 
as  two  distinct  but  interrelated  historical  processes” 
(p.  1).  The  evolution  of  the  Iranian  clergy  in  its  modern 
form  as  an  important  political  group  paralleled  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  “centralized,  militarized,  and  bureaucratic 
Pahlavi  state”  between  1925  and  1979  (p.  2).  The  work 
covers  three  main  topics:  modern  Iranian  state  forma¬ 
tion,  religious  institutionalization,  and  the  final  Islamiza- 
tion  of  the  revolution  that  swept  the  country  at  the  end 
of  the  1970s. 

Moazami  argues  that  as  the  principal  agent  of  state 
formation,  the  Pahlavi  regime  was  also  responsible  for 
“organizing  and  extending  the  religious  sphere  in  Iran.” 
He  makes  the  case  that  the  1979  Islamic  revolution  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  religious  transformations  undertaken  by 
the  Pahlavi  regime  (p.  5).  This  work  rejects  theories  link¬ 
ing  the  late-twentieth-century  Islamization  of  Iranian  pol¬ 
itics  to  the  resurgence  of  traditional  Shi’i  cultural  forces. 

Moazami  asserts  that  an  analysis  of  politics  in  early 
modern  Iran  challenges  established  concepts  of  state 
formation.  In  Iran,  the  long  persistence  of  a  centralized 
yet  fragmented  political  authority  inhibited  the  creation 
of  a  modern  state  as  conventionally  understood.  The 
longevity  of  this  system  was  shown  by  the  Qajar  dy¬ 
nasty’s  inability  to  build  a  real  unified  national  army, 
something  only  achieved  by  the  Pahlavi  rulers. 

They  thus  became  the  key  to  state  formation  in  Iran 
by  creating  a  “utilitarian  buffer  state”  (p.  4).  Moazami 


defines  this  as  a  state  able  to  develop  a  national  identity 
and  secured  by  a  centralized  military,  but  still  dependent 
on  international  powers  due  to  its  “buffer”  status 
(p.  32).  Challenging  Immanuel  Wallerstein,  Moazami, 
makes  the  case  that  global  political  changes,  not  just 
economic  shifts,  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  modern  world  system. 

This  book  argues  that  the  rise  of  Reza  Shah  in  the 
1920s  marked  the  ascendance  of  a  modernizing  military 
Iranian  state  over  both  divani  (“traditional  bureau¬ 
cratic”)  and  tribal  elites  as  well  as  modernizing  constitu¬ 
tionalists  and  civil  bureaucrats.  It  maintains  that  Reza’s 
reign  was  just  the  first  phase  of  this  process.  In  Moaza- 
mi’s  view,  this  evolution  was  completed  by  the  reemer¬ 
gence  of  the  military  monarchy  between  1947  and  1953, 
following  a  brief  dzVam/constitutionalist  resurgence  be¬ 
tween  1941  and  1946.  Moazami  describes  Mohammad 
Reza  Shah  Pahlavi’s  1953  victory  over  Mohammad 
Mosaddeq  not  only  as  the  result  of  foreign  intervention, 
but  also  as  the  triumph  of  a  monarchical  reading  over 
a  democratic  reading  of  the  Iranian  constitution. 
This  event,  according  to  Moazami,  was  a  key  assault  on 
the  remnants  of  the  divani  bureaucratic  elites’  status  in 
society  and  government,  thus  in  one  sense  a  precursor 
to  the  1979  Islamic  revolution  that  for  him  marked  the 
final  end  of  the  divani  era  of  power  and  influence. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  explores  the  institutionali¬ 
zation  of  Iran’s  Shi’i  clerics  between  1796  and  1963. 
Moazami  asserts  that  the  “the  repressive  state  [con¬ 
structed  by  the  Pahlavis]  .  .  .  provided  fertile  ground  for 
the  Islamic  interpretation  of  morality  to  develop  into  an 
established  .  .  .  discourse  with  the  capacity  to  challenge 
the  state,”  and  makes  the  case  that  the  1979  revolution 
would  not  have  happened  without  the  regime  the  Pah¬ 
lavis  created  (p.  94).  In  his  view,  the  Islamization  of  Ira¬ 
nian  social  movements  at  this  time  was  an  “invention  of 
tradition”:  a  modern  movement  that  went  far  beyond  its 
roots  in  Shi’i  and  Iranian  cultural  and  religious  norms 
and  practices.  The  author  theorizes  that  a  process  he  la¬ 
bels  the  “nationalization  of  religious  morality”  (p.  112) 
brought  on  the  Islamic  revolution  and  the  modern  theo¬ 
cratic  state  that  resulted  from  it. 

The  final  section  deals  with  the  Islamization  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  social  and  political  movements  as  a  result  of 
the  1979  Iranian  revolution.  Moazami  concludes  that 
Iranian  experiences  of  social  and  political  change  dif¬ 
fered  substantially  from  those  in  Europe,  primarily  due 
to  the  lack  of  continuity  and  tradition  of  any  democratic 
order  in  Iran.  This  has  resulted  in  unpredictable  out¬ 
bursts  of  political  upheaval  there,  which  means  for  Moa¬ 
zami  that  the  “ultimate  outcome  of  the  [Iranian] 
revolution  is  still  in  doubt”  (p.  162). 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  work  guaranteed  to  spark 
discussion  about  the  true  nature  of  Iran’s  modern  trans¬ 
formations.  Moazami  sometimes  gives  short  shrift  to  the 
complexities  of  historical  processes,  which  could  be  but¬ 
tressed  by  a  chronology.  He  does  not  adequately  analyze 
the  evolution  of  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
politics  in  the  periods  preceding  the  accession  of  the 
Qajars  to  the  throne  in  1796,  not  paying  enough 
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attention  to  the  later  legacy  of  the  ties  and  divisions  be¬ 
tween  the  monarch  and  the  clergy  that  developed  during 
the  Safavid  era  and  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Moazami’s  analytical  approach  offers  a  welcome  re¬ 
joinder  to  earlier  accounts  of  this  period  and  pushes 
historical  debates  about  the  connections  between  differ¬ 
ent  eras  of  recent  Iranian  history  into  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  areas. 

Ernest  Tucker 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 

Arezou  Azad.  Sacred  Landscape  in  Medieval  Afghani¬ 
stan:  Revisiting  the  Fada’il-i  Balkh.  (Oxford  Oriental 
Monographs.)  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
2013.  Pp.  xxiii,  213.  $120.00. 

The  city  of  Balkh  was  one  of  the  most  important  urban 
areas  of  Central  Asia  both  before  and  after  the  coming 
of  Islam,  a  multi-religious  and  multiethnic  frontier  town 
where  goods  and  ideas  were  exchanged  between  the  Is¬ 
lamic  world  and  the  predominantly  Buddhist  Asian 
lands  to  the  East.  This  book  is  a  study  of  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  historical  text  relating  to  the  town  from  the  pre- 
Mongol  period,  the  Fadail-i  Balkh  ( FB ),  an  originally 
Arabic  text  that  today  survives  only  as  a  Persian  adapta¬ 
tion  from  676/1278.  This  book  is  one  of  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  studies  examining  ideas  of  space,  and  particularly 
sacred  space,  in  the  medieval  Islamic  world,  and  what 
space  can  reveal  about  those  societies  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  anthropological  principles  to  historical  re¬ 
search. 

The  introduction  first  examines  current  ideas  of  place, 
particularly  in  Afghanistan,  and  highlights  how  the  cen¬ 
tral  method  to  be  employed — studying  the  history  of 
Balkh  through  the  writings  of  a  medieval  scholar  from 
that  town — departs  from  current  scholarship.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  the  author  claims  to  be  at  the  vanguard  of  “critical 
place  studies,”  although  this  method  has  been  used  in  a 
number  of  other  studies  (p.  3).  Arezou  Azad  assesses 
the  history  of  Balkh  and  its  historical  image  in  both  the 
Islamic  world  and  in  the  West  before  he  poses  the 
study’s  main  question:  What  made  Balkh  sacred  to  the 
writer  of  the  FB,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  shrines 
that  form  the  major  part  of  its  focus? 

The  work  is  then  divided  into  three  chapters  that 
seek  to  answer  a  set  of  clearly  presented  questions. 
Chapter  1  provides  an  introduction  to  the  FB,  looking 
at  who  wrote  it,  when,  where,  and  why.  There  then  fol¬ 
lows  an  assessment  of  the  text’s  structure,  a  review  of 
the  extant  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  text,  the  his¬ 
torical  dissemination  of  the  text  from  the  time  of  its 
composition,  and  the  types  of  sources  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  second  chapter  examines  the  sacred  sites 
referred  to  in  the  FB.  Azad  asks  how  shrines  and  other 
sacred  sites  such  as  the  city’s  walls,  gates,  and  caravanse¬ 
rai  could  influence  the  everyday  lives  of  people,  and  the 
way  in  which  former  non-Islamic  shrines  were  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  new  religion.  The  chapter  then  demonstrates 
how  pre-Islamic  sites  were  appropriated  by  the  author 
of  the  FB  to  give  them  an  Islamic  link.  For  example, 


that  Balkh  was  founded  by  Cain,  and  gives  a  list  of  the 
shrines  that  were  considered  important  and  why.  The 
author  then  explores  the  pre-Islamic  functions  of  these 
shrines,  to  highlight  how  these  were  transformed  by  the 
Muslims  into  their  own  in  order  to  highlight  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  new  religion.  The  third  and  final  chapter  ex¬ 
amines  70  members  of  the  'ulama  ,  the  city’s  religious 
classes,  which  the  text  chooses  to  identify  as  embodying 
the  sacred  spirit  of  the  landscape.  It  first  sets  to  define 
who  the  ' ulama  were,  demonstrating  that  it  was  resi¬ 
dence  in  Balkh  for  a  significant  period  of  time  along 
with  deep  piety  and  high  scholarly  standards  that  de¬ 
fined  them,  and  that  it  was  not  a  closed  group,  but  open 
to  anyone  of  learning.  Finally,  the  chapter  explores  the 
role  of  social  and  political  enforcers  that  these  scholars 
are  presented  as  having  played  in  Balkh. 

In  terms  of  what  the  book  sets  out  to  achieve,  there  is 
little  with  which  to  find  fault.  Despite  some  minor  fac¬ 
tual  errors  it  produces  significant  and  original  ideas  sur¬ 
rounding  the  religious  and  intellectual  history  of  Balkh. 
Yet  this  is  a  relatively  short  book,  and  a  number  of 
questions  that  would  be  useful  to  have  answered  are  not 
addressed.  For  example,  how  does  the  FB  compare  with 
similar  texts  written  around  the  same  time?  How  far 
does  the  information  contained  within  it  follow  standard 
topoil  Particularly  interesting  would  have  been  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Ibn  al-'Adlm’s  Bughyat  al-Talab  ft  Tarikh 
Halab,  a  very  similar  work  written  at  around  the  same 
time  in  Aleppo.  Similarly,  on  page  165  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  comments  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  FB  pre¬ 
sents  the  ‘ ulama  as  the  social  group  that  ensured  the 
city’s  spiritual  and  political  well-being.  Again,  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  ideas  here  and  those  from  other  sour¬ 
ces  would  have  been  useful,  as  it  would  allow  for  an 
assessment  of  the  level  of  uniqueness  of  these  ideas  to 
Balkh  and  it  would  deepen  understanding  of  the  town’s 
history. 

Despite  these  reservations,  however,  this  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well-researched  study  that  will  bring  significant 
new  light  to  an  area  of  Central  Asia,  which  has  been  ne¬ 
glected  in  modern  scholarship  and  will  provide  further 
impetus  to  the  study  of  medieval  Perso-Islamic  historical 
writing. 

Alex  Mallett 

University  of  Exeter 


SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 

Andrew  Arsan.  Interlopers  of  Empire:  The  Lebanese 
Diaspora  in  Colonial  French  West  Africa.  New  York:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xviii,  341.  $50.00. 

Andrew  Arsan’s  well-researched  study  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  many  a  year  to  attempt  to  unearth  the  origins  of 
the  prominent  and  successful  Febanese  diaspora — that 
is,  those  who  came  from  the  region  around  Mount  Feb- 
anon,  irrespective  of  their  citizenship — in  francophone 
West  Africa.  Seven  extensively  documented  chapters  of¬ 
fer  a  history  of  the  emerging  Febanese  community,  the 
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forms  of  discrimination  migrants  faced,  and  the  kinds  of 
opportunities  they  pursued.  A  long  coda  then  brings  the 
story  back  to  contemporary  Lebanon,  where  the  au¬ 
thor’s  earnest  efforts  to  move  his  own  work  beyond  the 
hegemony  of  confessional  identities  runs  up  against  so¬ 
cial  realities  on  the  ground. 

In  Arsan’s  telling,  the  story  of  Lebanese  migration  to 
West  Africa,  which  began  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  fascinating  one.  Almost  by  hap¬ 
penstance,  a  small  number  of  Lebanese  men  and  boys 
wound  up  in  Dakar  (Senegal),  which  then  as  now  was 
an  active  Atlantic  port  with  a  well-established,  cosmo¬ 
politan  population.  Other  men  and  women  followed, 
some  giving  up  silk  in  Lebanon  for  rubber  in  Guinea, 
which  was  then  a  commercial  frontier  in  the  middle  of  a 
boom.  Whether  in  Senegal,  in  Guinea,  or  elsewhere — 
Sierra  Leone  being  another  important  site,  although 
Anglophone  and  slightly  out  of  Arsan’s  ambit — Leba¬ 
nese  carved  out  an  intermediary  position  between  peas¬ 
ant  producers  and  European  trading  houses,  while  they 
competed  with  African  trading  diasporas  themselves  in 
the  process  of  adapting  to  the  dynamic  world  of  late- 
nineteenth-century  Atlantic  commerce.  French  traders 
drew  on  a  deep,  sordid  repertoire  of  antisemitic  and  rac¬ 
ist  tropes  to  attempt  to  leverage  the  colonial  state  to  re¬ 
strict  the  activities  of  their  Lebanese  competitors,  who 
at  times  outnumbered  them  on  the  ground.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  they  generally  found  themselves  stymied.  Through 
the  First  World  War,  Lebanese  were  subjects  of  another 
empire,  and  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  Ministry  of  Colonies  to  temper  anti-Leb¬ 
anese  agitation.  After  the  war,  two  important  things  had 
changed:  the  rubber  boom  had  gone  bust,  as  had  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  League  of  Nations  mandated 
the  territories  of  Lebanon  and  Syria  to  France.  An  in¬ 
ter-imperial  circuit  of  migration,  which  Paris  had  toler¬ 
ated,  became  an  intra-imperial  one  that  France  was 
obliged  under  the  terms  of  the  mandate  to  protect.  The 
circuit,  however,  remained.  By  the  1930s,  Arsan  reports, 
some  6,000  Maronite  Christians,  Greek  Catholics,  and 
Shi’ a  Muslims — all  “Lebanese” — had  settled  in  French 
West  Africa.  Over  the  decades,  Lebanese  entrepreneurs, 
both  male  and  female,  gradually  made  the  transition 
to  retail  enterprises,  cornered  much  of  the  trade  in 
kola  nuts,  and  ultimately  invested  heavily  in  urban  real 
estate.  By  the  postwar  period,  Abidjan  began  to  rival 
Dakar  as  the  key  site  of  Lebanese  settlement  and  inte¬ 
gration. 

Lebanese  success  across  West  Africa,  the  relative  du¬ 
rability  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  long-term  effects  of 
their  preferential  access  to  credit  help  answer  a  key 
question  in  modern  West  African  history:  why,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  did  the  region  never  develop  a  com- 
pradorial  elite  equivalent  to  that  which  flourished  in 
previous  decades?  Arsan  never  explicitly  poses  this 
question — nor  does  he  use  such  Marxist  terminology — 
but  even  if  he  is  clearly  trained  as  a  historian  of  the 
Middle  East  rather  than  of  Africa,  his  work  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer  a  valuable  contribution  to  both  historiogra¬ 
phies. 


That  said,  one  key  moment  is  less  developed  than 
one  would  have  hoped:  decolonization  itself.  The  grad¬ 
ual  disentanglement  of  West  Africa  from  the  French 
empire  threatened  to  confirm  the  status  of  Lebanese  as 
outsiders  in  the  region’s  newly  independent  nation¬ 
states.  In  spite  of  early  and  surely  prescient  support  for 
key  West  African  political  leaders,  notably  Senegal’s 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor  and  his  Bloc  Democratique  Sen- 
egalais,  the  position  of  Lebanese  in  the  new  nations 
could  only  be  a  delicate  one,  even  if  they  weathered  the 
political  transition  much  more  successfully  than  did,  for 
example,  the  South  Asians  of  Uganda  and  Tanzania. 
Such  comparisons,  however,  are  beyond  Arsan’s  ken. 
Attentive  as  it  is  to  the  rhythms  of  daily  life,  as  well  as 
to  migrants’  fraught  and  often  frayed  relations  with 
home,  Interlopers  of  Empire:  The  Lebanese  Diaspora  in 
Colonial  French  West  Afiica  is  closer  to  a  social  history 
of  migration  than  to  a  political  or  an  economic  one.  It 
should  attract  the  attention  of  scholars  interested  in 
commercial  diasporas,  in  South-South  migrations,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Any  future 
historian  of  the  Lebanese  community  in  West  Africa,  or 
indeed  of  Lebanese  migration,  will  be  indebted  to 
Andrew  Arsan  for  his  diligent  and  sensitive  work. 

Gregory  Mann 

Columbia  University 

Kalala  Ngalamulume.  Colonial  Pathologies,  Environ¬ 
ment,  and  Western  Medicine  in  Saint-Louis-du- Senegal, 
1867-1920.  (Society  and  Politics  in  Africa,  no.  21.)  New 
York:  Peter  Lang  Publishing,  2012.  Pp.  xiii,  246.  $49.95. 

This  book  is  a  closely  researched  case  study  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  disease,  environment,  colonial  medicine,  and  co¬ 
lonial  rule  in  Saint-Louis,  Senegal,  between  1867  and 
1920.  Saint-Louis  was  Senegal’s  most  important  colonial 
settlement  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Dakar  at  the  turn  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  was  the  colony’s  capital,  and 
briefly  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  General  of 
French  West  Africa.  As  the  author  notes,  the  city  was 
home  to  a  vibrant  civil  society  composed  of  Europeans, 
a  powerful  metis  elite,  and  a  predominantly  Muslim 
black  African  population.  During  the  1870s,  male  inhab¬ 
itants  of  all  races  acquired  the  right  to  vote  for  munici¬ 
pal  officials,  a  General  Council  that  controlled  a  portion 
of  the  colony’s  budget,  and  a  deputy  to  represent  them 
in  the  French  legislature.  These  political  formations  pro¬ 
vided  checks  on  administrative  power,  though  the  ad¬ 
ministration  increased  its  authority  over  time. 

The  book  covers  new  ground  in  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  There  are  few  English-language  studies  of  disease 
and  colonial  health  policy  in  Senegal  or  French  West 
Africa  more  broadly,  with  the  major  exception  of  Myron 
J.  Echenberg’s  work  on  the  bubonic  plague  in  Dakar  be¬ 
tween  1914  and  1945.  Kalala  Ngalamulume’s  periodiza¬ 
tion  is  particularly  enticing  because  it  encompasses  the 
emergence  of  two  developments  of  great  importance  to 
the  topic:  first,  a  revolution  in  the  understanding  of  the 
genesis  and  transmission  of  epidemic  diseases  such  as 
yellow  fever  and  plague;  and  second,  the  gradual 
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ascendancy  of  a  professional,  civilian  (as  opposed  to  mil¬ 
itary)  colonial  administration  in  Senegal. 

Ngalamulume  draws  on  a  variety  of  archival  sources, 
including  administrative,  municipal,  missionary,  and  mil¬ 
itary  records  to  make  several  central  claims.  He  stresses 
how  epidemic  outbreaks  stoked  Europeans’  fears  of 
Senegal’s  climate  and  of  the  indigenous  peoples  them¬ 
selves  as  carriers  of  disease.  European  authorities  stig¬ 
matized  the  urban  African  poor  and  implemented 
draconian  measures,  such  as  razing  entire  African  neigh¬ 
borhoods  during  health  crises.  Doctors  became  increas¬ 
ingly  influential  within  the  administration  over  time,  and 
they  tended  to  recommend  strict  measures  such  as  quar¬ 
antines  of  all  shipping  to  combat  disease.  Yet  although 
the  colonial  administration  was  capable  of  great  violence 
in  the  domain  of  public  health,  it  did  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  Commercial  interests,  often  tied  to  municipal 
government  and  the  General  Council,  fought  against 
such  policies.  Finally,  the  author  points  out  that  even  af¬ 
ter  germ  theory  triumphed  in  European  medical  circles 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  did  not  necessarily 
inform  colonial  practice.  A  plague  outbreak  in  Saint- 
Louis  in  1917-1918  revealed  that  older  ways  of  thinking 
about  the  environment  and  the  indigenous  population 
still  guided  how  officials  approached  epidemic  disease. 

The  book  is  organized  into  six  chapters,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  chronologically  and  thematically.  The  first  chapter 
examines  the  built  and  natural  environment  of  Saint- 
Louis,  explicating  the  particular  consequences  of  its  lo¬ 
cation,  especially  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  water 
for  several  months  each  year.  Chapter  2  explores  how 
yellow  fever,  known  as  the  “white  man’s  disease,”  was 
understood  and  combated  by  colonial  officials  during 
several  outbreaks  between  1867  and  1900.  Chapter  3 
looks  at  cholera  epidemics  in  roughly  the  same  time  pe¬ 
riod.  Cholera,  known  as  the  “black  man’s  disease,”  re¬ 
vealed  how  access  to  clean  water  varied  according  to 
class  and  race,  with  the  black  urban  poor  losing  out. 
The  fourth  chapter  details  the  struggle  between  adminis¬ 
trative  “contagionists”  who  advocated  for  strict  quaran¬ 
tines,  especially  during  the  1900  yellow  fever  outbreak, 
and  commercial  interests  who  opposed  them.  In  chapter 
5  Ngalamulume  discusses  how  the  French  organized 
missions  to  South  America  and  Africa  to  find  solutions 
to  disease  outbreaks,  and  how  new  knowledge  impacted 
public  health  measures  in  Saint-Louis.  The  sixth  chapter 
considers  the  plague  outbreak  in  1917-1918,  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  were  limits  to  how  much  new  under¬ 
standings  of  disease  shaped  colonial  policy.  More  than 
any  other  chapter,  it  also  shows  how  Africans  contested 
and  combated  administrative  policies. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fascinating  detail  in  this  book,  though 
it  would  benefit  greatly  from  more  explicit  analysis  of  its 
central  themes  and  a  more  sustained  engagement  with 
relevant  literatures  and  ideas.  To  take  one  example,  the 
author  uses  the  term  “civilizing  mission”  without  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  exactly  it  meant  (and  to  whom).  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  play  an  important  role  in  the  story  as 
health-care  workers,  harbored  an  evangelical  conception 
of  “civilizing”  that  differed  sharply  from  how 


administration  officials  often  imagined  it.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  literature  on  “civilizing”  in  the  French  colonies 
in  general,  and  in  West  Africa  in  particular,  but  it  is  not 
incorporated.  Secondly,  a  reader  might  wonder  how  to 
situate  Saint-Louis’s  experience  of  disease  in  the 
broader  context  of  late-nineteenth/early-twentieth-cen- 
tury  cities  in  Europe  and  its  colonies.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  concerted  or  sustained  discussion  of  the  particular 
political  and  governmental  landscape  of  Saint-Louis, 
which  was  quite  unique  for  a  colonial  setting.  Experts 
on  Senegal  will  know  that  Africans  had  more  institu¬ 
tional  and  political  agency  here  than  almost  anywhere 
else  in  French  Africa,  but  many  readers  will  not  grasp 
that  without  more  exposition  or  emphasis.  Finally,  this 
lack  of  context,  taken  together  with  the  necessity  of  rely¬ 
ing  heavily  on  colonial  archival  sources,  obscures  the  re¬ 
actions  and  the  agency  of  the  black  African  majority 
during  health  crises.  There  is  some  limited  insight  into 
how  Africans  themselves  interpreted  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  at  such  times  (especially  in  chap.  6),  and  how  they 
allied  with  segments  of  the  commercial  elite  to  influence 
the  administration.  One  also  wonders  if  Muslims  inter¬ 
preted  pestilential  disease  in  religious  terms  the  way 
that  Catholic  missionaries  did.  Elements  of  this  story 
are  in  the  book,  but  they  are  not  foregrounded,  nor  tied 
together  in  a  systematic  way. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  book  opens  up  a  new  domain 
of  inquiry  in  the  history  of  Senegal  and  French  colonial¬ 
ism  in  West  Africa.  The  last  three  chapters  present 
some  exciting  findings,  including  the  struggle  of  various 
colonial  power  brokers  over  health  policy,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Latin  America  in  French  colonial  health  re¬ 
search,  and  the  slow  acceptance  of  germ  theory  and  its 
consequences. 

Elizabeth  A.  Foster 

Tufts  University 

Moses  E.  Ochonu.  Colonialism  by  Proxy:  Hausa  Imperial 
Agents  and  Middle  Belt  Consciousness  in  Nigeria.  Bloom¬ 
ington:  Indiana  University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  xv,  273. 
Cloth  $85.00,  paper  $30.00,  e-book  $24.99. 

Contrary  to  the  famed  British  colonial  system  of  indirect 
rule  in  which  British  administrators  utilized  traditional 
political  authority  to  rule  their  local  communities  in  the 
vast  Northern  Nigerian  protectorate,  Colonialism  by 
Proxy:  Hausa  Imperial  Agents  and  Middle  Belt  Conscious¬ 
ness  in  Nigeria  contends  that  British  authorities  used 
Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  rulers  to  control  the  non-Muslim 
peoples  of  the  Middle  Belt  region  of  the  protectorate. 
To  legitimate  this  system  of  colonial  rule,  Moses  E. 
Ochonu  argues  that  British  authorities  constructed  a  po¬ 
litical  imaginary  of  precolonial  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  ar¬ 
istocracy  as  natural  rulers  of  “backward”  autochthonous 
peoples  of  the  Middle  Belt.  Although  British  adminis¬ 
trators  insisted  that  this  arrangement  derived  its  legiti¬ 
macy  from  the  indirect  rule  system,  this  strategy  of 
“subcolonialism”  was  structured  on  a  dialogue  between 
British  officials  and  their  Hausa-Fulani  junior  partners, 
who  traced  their  authority  over  the  non-Muslim 
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“pagans”  of  the  Middle  Belt  to  the  Fulani  jihad  of 
1804-1808.  Through  this  process,  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim 
rulers  gained  considerable  power  over  their  non-Muslim 
neighbors  under  British  colonial  rule. 

Drawing  on  a  judicious  reading  of  extensive  archival 
sources  and  relevant  scholarship  in  Nigerian  history,  the 
book  is  broadly  structured  around  key  issues  in  North¬ 
ern  Nigerian  precolonial,  colonial,  and  postcolonial  his¬ 
tories,  reflecting  the  dynamic  social  and  political 
landscape  of  this  complicated  region.  Following  a  suc¬ 
cinct  analysis  of  the  hegemonic  claims  of  Hausa-Fulani 
Muslim  rulers  over  non-Muslims  as  the  “pagan”  other, 
Ochonu  deftly  conceptualizes  “subcolonialism”  as  the 
analytical  framework  on  which  British  colonizers  estab¬ 
lished  their  administrative  system  in  the  Middle  Belt 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Given  the 
contingent  nature  of  Hausa-Fulani  hegemony  over  pur¬ 
ported  “pagan  tribes,”  Ochonu  insists  that  British  ad¬ 
ministrators  not  only  subverted  the  cardinal  principle  of 
indirect  rule,  but  also  intensified  the  structural  imbal¬ 
ance  between  Hausa-Fulani  emirates  and  the  non-Mus¬ 
lim  peoples  of  the  region.  The  power  dynamics  that 
dominated  the  relations  between  Hausa-Fulani  poten¬ 
tates  and  their  “pagan”  vassals  was  predicated  on  a 
problematic  tributary  system  that  depended  on  slave 
raiding  and  other  primitive  forms  of  extraction  in  the 
precolonial  caliphate  era.  Thus,  starting  in  the  early  de¬ 
cades  of  colonial  rule,  British  ethnographic  studies  af¬ 
firmed  the  claims  of  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  rulers  as 
natural  rulers  of  their  “pagan”  neighbors.  These  studies 
were  replete  with  imagined  social,  habitual,  and  physical 
attributes  that  rationalized  the  natural  order  of  things  in 
which  a  superior  “race”  of  Fulani  Muslim  rulers  were 
destined  to  civilize  their  primitive  “pagan”  neighbors. 

Ochonu’s  first  major  area  of  inquiry  focuses  on  case 
studies  that  encompass  the  diverse  non-Muslim  commu¬ 
nities  around  the  Hausa  region  of  Zazzau  (Zaria)  and 
the  predominantly  non-Muslim  areas  of  the  Benue  Val¬ 
ley  and  Plateau.  To  rationalize  the  system  of 
“subcolonialism,”  British  authorities  appropriated  the 
ideological  discourse  of  the  Sokoto  Caliphate  to  legiti¬ 
mate  the  legal  instruments  of  the  colonial  system.  This 
provided  the  framework  for  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  rulers 
to  control  a  motley  group  of  non-Muslim  communities 
in  Zazzau,  Benue  Valley  and  Plateau  areas.  Given  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  this  Hausa-Fulani  subcolonial  system, 
Ochonu  contends,  this  political  imaginary  lacked  moral 
authority  among  non-Muslim  communities  in  these 
areas  throughout  the  colonial  period. 

Concomitantly,  Ochonu’s  second  major  area  of  in¬ 
quiry — in  two  detailed  chapters — explores  engaging  case 
studies  in  Adamawa  Province  in  northeastern  Nigeria, 
with  its  sparse  population  of  Hausa  Muslims.  The  sub¬ 
colonial  system  was  under  intense  pressure  in  the  region 
because  of  the  anomaly  of  the  agents  of  the  Lamido  of 
Adamawa  and  the  Emir  of  Muri’s  control  over  non- 
Muslim  communities  in  the  area,  ultimately  resulting 
in  widespread  rebellion  against  a  colonial  administra¬ 
tive  system  that  lacked  any  semblance  of  legitimacy. 
As  the  resistance  of  non-Muslims  against  the  agents 


of  these  Fulani  Muslim  rulers  intensified,  British  ad¬ 
ministrators  stepped  in  to  impose  local  non-Muslim 
“chiefs”  whose  authority  they  validated  by  claiming  that 
they  had  evolved  through  the  tutelage  of  Fulani  Muslim 
rulers. 

Ochonu’s  final  line  of  inquiry  engages  the  compli¬ 
cated  politics  that  unfolded  during  decolonization  in  the 
1950s  and  the  first  decade  of  independence  in  the  1960s 
between  the  political  party  of  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  rul¬ 
ers,  the  Northern  Peoples  Congress  (NPC),  and  the 
United  Middle  Belt  Congress  (UMBC),  the  political 
party  that  represented  the  interest  of  non-Muslims 
within  the  context  of  an  emergent  regional  Middle  Belt 
consciousness.  This  engaging  chapter  on  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  regional  state  power  in  the  hands  of  Hausa-Fu¬ 
lani  rulers  under  the  charismatic  leadership  of  Ahmadu 
Bello,  a  direct  descendant  of  Uthman  Dan  Fodio,  the 
founder  of  the  Sokoto  Caliphate,  deftly  analyzes  the 
troubled  relations  between  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  rulers 
and  the  Middle  Belt  political  class.  The  political  tensions 
between  the  NPC  and  the  UMBC  were  ironically  the 
product  of  the  remarkable  social  transformation  un¬ 
leashed  by  colonialism  in  Middle  Belt  communities  by 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

An  exploration  of  the  tensions  between  Hausa-Fulani 
Muslim  rulers  and  the  Middle  Belt  political  elite  starting 
with  the  political  liberalization  of  decolonization  would 
have  had  greater  historical  resonance  if  Ochonu  had 
given  more  credence  to  the  critical  role  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  transformation  of  the  Middle  Belt  during 
the  colonial  period.  As  an  essential  element  of  indirect 
rule,  British  colonial  policy  had  opened  the  door  to 
Christian  missions  in  the  Middle  Belt.  Consequently, 
along  with  its  social  underpinnings  of  Western  educa¬ 
tion,  Christianity  provided  a  critical  framework  for  the 
resistance  politics  of  the  new  Middle  Belt  political  class 
against  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  hegemony  during  decolo¬ 
nization.  Nevertheless,  Ochonu’s  analysis  of  the  endur¬ 
ing  tensions  between  Hausa-Fulani  Muslim  rulers  and 
Middle  Belt  communities  is  a  major  contribution  to  Ni¬ 
gerian  historical  studies.  Colonialism  by  Proxy  is  a  truly 
impressive  volume.  Analytically  sophisticated  in  its  con¬ 
ceptualization  and  profound  in  its  engagement  of  Nige¬ 
ria’s  complicated  power  configurations,  Ochonu  has 
written  an  authoritative  book  on  a  subject  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  Nigerian  history. 

Olufemi  Vaughan 

Bowdoin  College 

Michael  R.  Mahoney.  The  Other  Zulus:  The  Spread  of 
Zulu  Ethnicity  in  Colonial  South  Africa.  Durham,  N.C.: 
Duke  University  Press,  2012.  Pp.  xi,  292.  Cloth  $89.95, 
paper  $24.95. 

A  great  dividing  line  crosses  both  South  African  history 
and  southern  African  historiography,  the  so-called  min¬ 
eral  revolution  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Diamond 
and  gold  mining  on  the  Highveld  starting  in  the  1870s, 
and  a  subsequent  industrial  revolution,  led  to  dramati¬ 
cally  increased  capital  inflows,  heightened  immigration 
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from  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  internal  migration 
(largely  male)  across  the  entire  southern  African  region, 
and,  according  to  one  historical  school,  the  creation  of 
the  segregationist  state  and  society  that  led  directly  to 
the  evils  of  apartheid.  Three  transformational  decades 
followed,  including  the  Rinderpest  epidemic  of  the  mid- 
1890s,  the  South  African  War  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and,  from  1906  to  1908,  a  series  of  skirmishes  and 
armed  rebellions  known  most  popularly  as  Bhambatha’s 
Rebellion,  in  Natal — specifically  in  what  had  once  been 
the  borderland  between  the  British  colony  of  Natal  and 
its  independent  African  neighbor,  Zululand — that  many 
historians  have  described  as  the  last  colonial  war  in 
South  Africa. 

Michael  R.  Mahoney’s  The  Other  Zulus:  The  Spread 
of  Zulu  Ethnicity  in  Colonial  South  Afiica  locates  itself 
squarely  within  these  tumultuous  and  formative  decades 
in  order  to  explain  African  participation  in  the  rebellion. 
Mahoney’s  argument  is  a  narrow  one.  He  feels  that  his¬ 
torians  have  underplayed  the  ethnic  dimension  of  con¬ 
flict  within  and  between  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  in  the 
conflagration  of  1906-1908,  in  favor  of  studies  founded 
on  class  and  generational  analysis.  How  could  citizens  of 
the  colonial  state  of  Natal,  who  Mahoney  calls  Natal  Af¬ 
ricans,  many  of  whom  had  fled  from  the  discrimination 
and  violence  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Zulu  kings 
over  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  had 
served  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  that  subjugated  the  Zulu 
Kingdom  in  the  Anglo-Zulu  war  of  1879,  turn  around 
and  appropriate  the  legacy  and  paraphernalia  of  Zulu 
identity,  specifically  of  the  royal  house,  in  their  rebellion 
against  the  colonial  state? 

First,  the  sons  of  chiefdoms  dispersed  throughout 
Natal  found  a  common  identity  during  stints  as  migrant 
laborers  in  and  around  the  Witwatersrand  mines  and  in 
the  emerging  city  of  Johannesburg.  They  became  Zulu, 
in  other  words.  Second,  upon  their  return  to  Natal,  they 
put  this  Zuluness  to  work  in  attempting  to  resolve  ten¬ 
sions  that  had  emerged  in  their  homeland  during  de¬ 
cades  of  mounting  land  alienation,  food  insecurity,  and 
an  increasingly  extractive  colonial  state  that  was  less 
willing  to  reciprocate  than  it  had  been  during  its  patriar¬ 
chal  height  under  British  colonial  officials  who  had 
come  to  see  themselves  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Zulu 
kings,  but  who  had  been  willing  to  meet  ensuing  obliga¬ 
tions. 

These  twin  insights  add  a  worthy  dimension  to  our 
understanding  of  Natal  and  Zululand  during  this  time 
as  well  as  to  an  emerging  field  of  Zulu  studies,  which 
has  come  into  its  own  in  recent  years.  The  first  insight, 
the  creation  of  a  Zulu  ethnicity  on  the  Rand  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  one  that,  based  on  the  author’s  dissertation,  has 
largely  been  incorporated  into  subsequent  secondary  lit¬ 
erature.  It  provides  a  counterweight  to  studies  that  lo¬ 
cate  the  creation  of  Zulu  ethnicity  later  in  the  twentieth 
century  and  see  it  as  a  product  of  elites  and  a  new  class 
of  Christian  Africans.  The  second  insight  is  more  pro¬ 
vocative  and  even  harder  to  establish.  While  the  eviden¬ 
tiary  basis  for  Mahoney’s  first  claim  can  feel  anecdotal 
and  less  than  conclusive,  his  evidence  for  the  second  is 


even  more  diffuse.  He  admits  that  oral  evidence  is  unre¬ 
liable,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  statements  in  the 
sources  produced  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  colonial 
state,  he  resorts  to  reading  intent  into  accounts  of  col¬ 
lective  action,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  “other”  ethnic 
groups  from  a  large  group  of  men  who  were  returning 
to  Zululand  from  the  Rand  on  the  eve  of  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  War. 

The  bulk  of  Mahoney’s  book  is  an  effort  to  contextu¬ 
alize  his  findings  through  a  well-intentioned,  and  at 
times  successful,  synthesis  of  the  history  of  Natal  and 
Zululand- as  seen  through  the  lens  of  ethnicity.  These 
sections  however,  do  not  articulate  significant  new  argu¬ 
ments,  even  though  Mahoney’s  use  of  the  intertwined 
categories  of  homestead,  lineage,  chiefdom,  and  king- 
ship  as  categories  that  maintained  a  basic  coherence 
while  subject  to  dramatic  historical  change  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  book  accompanies  exciting  work  by  Paul 
S.  Landau,  who  uses  complex  linguistic  analysis  to 
ground  a  deep  chronology  of  dynamic  political  forma¬ 
tion  and  shifting  social  structure  on  the  Highveld.  A 
study  that  examines  the  multiple  cases  of  ethnic  forma¬ 
tion  and  their  interactions  could  point  toward  a  south¬ 
ern  African  historiography  capable  of  outgrowing  its 
tenacious,  but  increasingly  antiquated,  regional  and  eth¬ 
nic  balkanization.  The  Other  Zulus  suggests  that  Michael 
Mahoney  might  be  up  to  this  challenge. 

Roger  S.  Levine 

Sewanee:  The  University  of  the  South 

John  Laband.  Zulu  Warriors:  The  Battle  for  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  Frontier.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Pre¬ 
ss,  2014.  Pp.  viii,  345.  $40.00. 

John  Laband  has  been  researching  and  writing  on  South 
African  military  history  since  the  1980s  and  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  authorities  on 
the  Anglo-Zulu  War  with  his  1992  work,  Kingdom  in 
Crisis:  The  Zulu  Response  to  the  British  Invasion  of  1879. 
What  continues  to  distinguish  Laband  from  many  of  his 
contemporaries  is  his  impeccable  scholarly  research  and 
his  vast  knowledge  of  nineteenth-century  Zulu,  British, 
and  Boer  military  institutions  and  their  accompanying 
customs  and  traditions.  With  his  new  book,  Zulu  War¬ 
riors:  The  Battle  for  the  South  African  Frontier,  Laband 
places  the  Anglo-Zulu  War  in  the  context  of  the  other 
armed  conflicts  that  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
along  British  South  Africa’s  expanding  boundaries. 

Readers  of  military  history  will  not  be  disappointed 
with  this  work.  Laband  looks  at  several  of  the  frontier 
wars  fought  in  the  1870s:  the  Boer-Pedi  War,  the  Ninth 
Cape  Frontier  War,  the  Northern  Border  War,  the  First 
and  Second  Anglo-Pedi  Wars,  and  the  Anglo-Zulu  War. 
He  examines  the  causes  of  the  conflicts,  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  leadership,  and  why  some  tactics  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  failed  due  to  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  utilized.  Laband  also  looks  at  weap¬ 
onry,  training,  and  logistics. 

But  Zulu  Warriors  provides  much  more  than  a  simple 
retelling  of  military  encounters  along  the  South  African 
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frontier.  Among  the  amaHlubi,  Bapedi,  amaXhosa, 
Batlhaping,  and  amaZulu  there  was  no  separation  of 
civil  and  military  institutions,  and  Laband  explores  the 
ways  in  which  warrior  rites  and  issues  of  masculinity 
were  embedded  in  the  fabric  of  these  societies  and  how 
military  decisions  were  often  based  on  cultural  norms 
rather  than  on  strategic  efficacy.  As  he  shows  us,  wars 
were  often  won  or  lost  well  before  either  side  took  to 
the  battlefield.  Take  the  case  of  the  First  Anglo-Pedi 
War  of  1878.  The  very  presence  of  the  Boers  and  the 
British  in  the  region  destabilized  Sekhukhune’s  hold 
over  his  tributaries.  Actions  taken  against  subordinate 
chiefdoms,  necessary  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  resulted  in  pulling  their  allies  into  the  conflict. 
Sekhukhune  could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  British  unless 
the  Bapedi  were  united,  but  the  Bapedi  could  not  be 
united  without  pulling  the  British  into  the  war.  Sekhu¬ 
khune  was  indeed  in  an  impossible  situation. 

British  policy  along  the  frontier  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Theophilus  Shepstone’s  misreading  of  the  situation. 
As  Laband  shows,  Shepstone  feared  a  general  African 
conspiracy  even  where  African  polities  were  in  direct 
conflict  with  one  another.  Shepstone  helped  convince 
the  high  commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  both  the 
Bapedi  and  the  amaZulu  had  to  be  dealt  with  to  prevent 
a  general  uprising  and  to  win  over  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  to  the  idea  of  annexation  and  confederation. 
Frere  needed  little  convincing,  wanting  to  solve  the 
problem  once  and  for  all.  Laband  uses  the  example  of 
the  resulting  Anglo-Zulu  War  and  revisits  the  battles  at 
Isandlwana  and  Rorke’s  Drift  not  to  rehash  the  oft-told 
stories  of  British  ineptitude  in  the  former  and  heroism 
in  the  latter,  but  to  demonstrate  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Zulu  abilities  in  war  and  how  those  abilities 
were  shaped  by  Zulu  culture. 

Zulu  Warriors  is  an  excellent  synthesis.  Readers 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  title;  it  is  a  work  that  exam¬ 
ines  much  more  than  just  Zulu  military  practices  and 
Zulu  military  institutions.  The  book  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  both  the  casual  reader  and  the  scholar  of  co¬ 
lonial  warfare.  It  may  be  a  bit  challenging  for 
introductory  history  classes  but  for  students  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  place  involved,  a  careful 
reading  will  certainly  ignite  their  interest  in  the  subject 
and  teach  them  a  great  deal  about  South  African,  Brit¬ 
ish  colonial,  and  military  history. 

Stephen  M.  Miller 

University  of  Maine 

Joel  Cabrita.  Text  and  Authority  in  the  South  African 
Nazaretha  Church.  (International  African  Library,  no. 
46.)  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2014.  Pp. 
xvii,  400.  $99.00. 

Of  the  very  many  African-initiated  churches  that  popu¬ 
lated  the  continent’s  spiritual  landscape  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  perhaps  none  is  as 
prominent  as  the  Church  of  the  Nazaretha,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  that  has  grown  in  recent  decades  beyond  its  Kwa¬ 
Zulu-Natal  homeland  to  claim  at  least  six  million 


followers  throughout  southern  Africa.  Academics  have 
been  particularly  fascinated  by  the  church  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  its  intentional  fostering  of  Zulu  tradition  within 
the  framework  of  evangelical  Christianity.  As  a  result  it 
has  come  to  be  seen  as  a  deeply  conservative  institution, 
one  that  acted  as  a  bulwark  against  the  presumably  cor¬ 
rosive  nature  of  modernity.  In  this  remarkable  study, 
however,  Joel  Cabrita  pushes  back  against  this  charac¬ 
terization,  arguing  that  far  from  simply  embracing  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Nazaretha  reworked  almost  every  aspect  of 
their  lives  by  espousing  a  living  Bible;  one  in  which  a 
wide  variety  of  written  and  oral  sources  combined  with 
charismatic  authority  to  produce  a  popular  if  volatile 
community  of  faith. 

While  Cabrita  is  intensely  interested  in  the  role  of 
textuality,  it  should  be  noted  that  perhaps  Cabrita’s 
most  outstanding  achievement  is  her  ability  to  synthesize 
the  incredibly  complicated  history  of  the  church,  one 
marked  by  frequent  disputes  and  ruptures  that  have  oc¬ 
casionally  led  the  organization  to  rewrite  its  own  past, 
into  inarguably  the  clearest  and  most  sweeping  history 
of  the  Nazaretha  to  date.  This  is  no  mean  feat  and  while 
the  work  is  not  organized  chronologically,  one  leaves 
with  both  a  strong  sense  of  the  epic  nature  of  Nazaretha 
history  and  its  responses  to  a  century  of  often-dramatic 
change. 

Cabrita  locates  the  origins  of  the  church  in  the  vibrant 
religious  milieu  of  late-nineteenth-century  American 
Pentecostalism.  Here  the  Bible  became  literal  truth 
open  for  “democratic  re-enactment  by  all  believers” 
(p.  77),  many  of  whom  enthusiastically  carried  this  mes¬ 
sage  across  the  globe  in  one  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
imaginings  of  Christianity  to  date.  In  South  Africa  this 
revolution  was  absorbed  by  an  increasingly  atomized  Af¬ 
rican  population  drawn  into  the  rapidly  expanding  net¬ 
works  of  colonial  capitalism.  One  such  individual,  Isaiah 
Shembe,  came  from  an  uprooted  Zulu  tenant  farming 
family  driven  into  the  city  of  Harrismith  during  the 
South  African  War.  There  Shembe  became  literate  just 
as  a  wave  of  evangelical  writing  washed  across  southern 
Africa  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Fueled  by  native-language  Bibles  and  religious  tracts, 
many  African  Christians  left  the  missions  and  struck  out 
on  their  own,  claiming  authority  from  their  literal  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Word.  Given  the  dislocation  many  experi¬ 
enced  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  this  nascent  independence  was  that  of 
John  Alexander  Dowie’s  Zionism,  a  quasi-utopian 
movement  that  placed  particular  emphasis  on  faith  heal¬ 
ing.  In  South  Africa,  Zionism  and  other  Pentecostal 
forms  shattered  into  competing  factions  as  clergymen 
engaged  in  arguments  in  which  memorization  of  the 
Bible  went  far  toward  demonstrating  holiness  and  at¬ 
tracting  congregations.  Cabrita  places  Shembe  firmly 
within  this  tradition  but  notes  that  he  sought  “strategic 
advantages”  by  making  the  message  of  his  new  church 
attractive  to  a  broad  swath  of  Zulu,  particularly  those 
who  had  yet  to  convert  to  Christianity  (p.  97). 

Here  the  nuanced  nature  of  Cabrita’s  work  shines  as 
she  carefully  disentangles  the  way  in  which  Shembe 
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attracted  Zulu  traditionalists  and  created  something  en¬ 
tirely  new  in  the  hills  of  KwaZulu-Natal.  At  a  time 
when  the  Zulu  homestead  seemed  on  the  verge  of  col¬ 
lapse  Shembe  reasserted  ukuhlonipha,  the  Zulu  virtue 
of  respect  for  elders,  as  a  fundamental  duty  of  Nazare- 
tha.  Zulu  homestead  heads  and  even  chiefs  who  had 
long  resisted  mission-based  Christianization  gratefully 
joined  the  Nazaretha  as  a  way  to  fend  off  the  social  cor¬ 
rosiveness  of  modernity,  if  nothing  else.  Reinforcing  the 
entire  project,  a  body  of  youthful  scribes  worked  dili¬ 
gently  in  the  early  years  to  create  the  sacred  literature 
on  which  the  church  rested,  in  particular  by  recording 
the  many  stories  connected  to  Shembe’s  miraculous 
healing  abilities.  This  textuality  married  new  and  old 
forms,  combining  the  orality  of  izindaba  and  izibongo, 
Zulu  narrative-driven  stories  and  esoteric  praise  poems 
respectively,  with  a  church  press  to  broadcast,  and  ar¬ 
chives  to  legitimate,  powerful  new  claims  the  Nazaretha 
church  began  making  about  the  divinity  of  Isaiah 
Shembe. 

Particularly  fascinating  in  this  regard  is  Cabrita’s  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  chaotic  events  following  the  death  of 
Shembe  in  1935.  Succession  was  hotly  contested  and 
Cabrita  argues  convincingly  that  Johannes,  one  of  Isa¬ 
iah’s  sons,  only  emerged  as  leader  of  the  Nazaretha  by 
reworking  the  canonical  literature,  both  to  firmly  insert 
himself  into  the  Nazaretha  narrative  and  to  push  Isa¬ 
iah’s  deification  even  further;  ultimately  suggesting  that 


the  Holy  Spirit  animating  Isaiah  had  now  passed  to 
Johannes.  While  there  is  little  to  fault  in  this  masterful 
work,  here  one  wishes  Cabrita  had  widened  the  perspec¬ 
tive.  While  she  makes  passing  reference  to  the  criticism 
the  Nazaretha  received  for  their  theological  innovations, 
there  is  almost  no  exploration  of  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  doctrinal  debate  between  Shembe’s  followers  and 
other  African  Christians,  something  from  which  a  study 
of  textual  authority  might  presumably  benefit.  The  work 
also  fails  to  locate  the  Nazaretha  in  the  long  conversa¬ 
tion  Christians  have  engaged  in  over  the  nature  of 
Christ,  or  draw  comparisons  to  other  liminal  denomina¬ 
tions  such  as  Mormonism;  an  enormously  successful 
sect  also  often  regarded  suspiciously  for  its  production 
of  heterodox  texts. 

Ultimately,  however,  these  are  minor  quibbles  in  the 
face  of  a  splendid  study.  Cabrita  concludes  by  examining 
the  ways  the  church  engaged  the  apartheid  state  and 
how  it  successfully  pivoted  toward  the  African  National 
Congress  in  recent  years  by  embracing  its  reputation  as 
a  bastion  of  African  tradition.  Cabrita  makes  clear  the 
danger  of  essentialism  in  this,  however,  and  this  work 
will  force  both  church  authorities  and  scholars  to  re¬ 
think  any  such  claims  while  also  providing  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  for  future  research  into  the  history  of  Christianity 
across  the  continent. 

Robert  J.  Houle 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
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To  the  Editors: 

In  Sophus  A.  Reinert’s  provocative  article  uThe  Way  to 
Wealth  around  the  World:  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
Globalization  of  American  Capitalism”  ( AHR ,  Febru¬ 
ary  2015,  61-97),  he  states,  “But  where  Locke  had  ar¬ 
gued  for  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment  to  instill 
the  proper  habits  in  children,  The  Way  to  Wealth  took 
the  form  of  a  carrot  rather  than  a  stick.”  In  fact,  John 
Locke  opposed  corporal  punishment  and  championed 
persuasion  and  tenderness  in  bringing  up  children. 
Locke’s  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  first 
published  in  1693,  was  the  most  influential  education 
book  of  the  eighteenth  century,  read  by  Ben  Franklin, 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  countless  anxious  parents. 
In  this  neglected  classic,  Locke  repeatedly  castigates 
whipping,  except  for  repeated  obstinacy.  Here  is  one  of 
many  examples:  “But,  as  I  said  before,  beating  is  the 
worst,  and  therefore  the  last,  means  to  be  used  in  the 
correction  of  children;  and  that  only  in  cases  of  extrem¬ 
ity,  after  all  gentler  ways  have  been  tried,  and  proved 


unsuccessful:  which,  if  well  observed,  there  will  be  very 
seldom  any  need  of  blows.” 

Peter  Gibbon 

Boston  University  School  of  Education 
Sophus  A.  Reinert  responds: 

I  am  grateful  for  Dr.  Gibbon’s  careful  reading  of  my 
essay.  His  quote  from  Locke’s  Some  Thoughts  Concern¬ 
ing  Education  offers  a  vision  of  child-rearing  seemingly 
different  from  the  one  I  referenced  in  Locke’s  “Essay 
on  the  Poor  Law,”  where  it  is  explained  that  “if  any  boy 
or  girl,  under  14  years  of  age,  shall  be  found  begging  out 
of  the  parish  where  they  dwell  (if  within  five  miles  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  said  parish),  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  next 
working  school,  there  to  be  soundly  whipped,  and  kept 
at  work  till  evening,  so  that  they  may  be  dismissed  time 
enough  to  get  to  their  place  of  abode  that  night.”  That 
Locke  had  different  treatments  in  mind  for  different 
audiences  (and,  needless  to  say,  classes  of  children)  is 
itself  illuminating,  though  even  Dr.  Gibbon’s  quote  ex¬ 
plicitly  invites  corporal  punishments  in  some  necessary 
(as  I  wrote)  cases. 

Sophus  A.  Reinert 
Harvard  Business  School 


ERRATUM 

In  “Atlantic  History  and  the  Slave  Trade  to  Spanish 
America”  by  Alex  Borucki,  David  Eltis,  and  David 
Wheat  {AHR,  April  2015,  433-461),  on  p.  434,  in  line 
10  of  the  first  full  paragraph,  the  year  1810  should  have 
read  1867.  The  error  has  been  corrected  in  the  online 
version  of  the  article. 
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Healthcare  without  Borders 

Understanding  Cuban  Medical 
Internationalism 

JOHN  M.  KIRK 

Hardcover  $79.95  |  OCTOBER 

Race,  Ideology,  and  the  Decline 
of  Caribbean  Marxism 

ANTHONY  P.  MAINGOT 
Hardcover  $79.95  |  NOVEMBER 

Immigration  and  National 
Identities  in  Latin  America 

NICOLA  FOOTE  AND  MICHAEL  GOEBEL,  EDS. 
Hardcover  $74.95 


Available  wherever  books  are  sold 


University  Press  of  Florida  ^5^ 

800-226-3822  |  www.upf.com 
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SACRED 

PLUNDER 

VENICE 
AND  f HE 
AFTERMATH 

of  The 

FOURTH 

CRUSADE 

DAVID  M  .  -K V 


Status,  Power,  and 
Identity  in  Early 
Modern  France 

The  Rohan  Family,  1550-1715 

Jonathan  DewaLd 

“Jonathan  Dewald’s  Status,  Power,  and 
Identity  in  Early  Modern  France  demol¬ 
ishes  the  myth  of  comfortable  stability 
for  the  Ancien  Regime  elite,  providing 
a  tempLate  for  future  studies  of  elites 
in  any  society.  Using  careful  analysis  of 
aLL  forms  of  social  capital,  his  innova¬ 
tive  methodology  reveals  the  intricate 
exchanges  among  king  and  aristocrats 
undergirding  the  French  monarchi¬ 
cal  state.  His  emphasis  on  the  Rohan 
women,  in  particular,  should  open  up 
new  research  perspectives  on  gender 
and  continuities  of  aristocratic  power. 
This  new  classic  of  sociaL  and  political 
analysis  freshens  a  debate  launched 
a  generation  ago  by  Sharon  Kettering 
and  will  open  the  twenty-first-century 
conversation  on  how  to  analyze  client¬ 
age,  status,  and  power." 

— James  Collins, 
Georgetown  University 

264  pages  1 13  illustrations/2  maps 


820  N.  University 


Sacred  Plunder 

Venice  and  the  Aftermath  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade 

David  M.  Perry 

“This  insightful  work  is  the  first  to 
explore  the  effects  that  waves  of  dis¬ 
placed  relicsfrom  Constantinople  had 
on  Venice  and,  more  broadly,  Latin 
Christianity.  Peeling  back  layers  of 
narrative  in  the  translation  accounts, 
David  Perry  reveals  evoLving  atti¬ 
tudes  and  anxieties  about  crusading, 
sanctity,  and  power.  His  expertise  with 
these  scattered  sources  illuminates 
his  analysis,  and  his  evocative  prose 
makes  it  a  real  pleasure  to  read.” 

— Thomas  F.  Madden, 
Saint  Louis  University 

"David  Perry  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  medieval  crusade 
and  relic-cult  scholarship  with  this 
carefully  researched  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  argued  book.” 

— Alfred  J.  Andrea, 
University  of  Vermont 

248  pages  1 6  illustrations/3  maps 


Animal  Companions 

Pets  and  Social  Change  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Britain 

Ingrid  H.  Tague 

“Ingrid  Tague’s  Animal  Companions 
helps  us  understand  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  innovation  entailed  in  the  rise 
of  pet  keeping  in  eighteenth-century 
EngLand.  Tague  shows  how,  rather 
suddenly,  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  relationships  of  intimacy  between 
human  and  nonhuman  animals 
shaped  political,  social,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  views  and  debates.  The  rise 
of  pet  keeping  brought  abstract 
Enlightenment  questions  into  the 
realm  of  concrete  debate — around 
the  nature  of  the  human,  the  concepts 
of  ownership  and  slavery,  relation¬ 
ships  of  affection  and  alterity,  and 
the  exercise  of  humanitarianism  and 
the  ideal  of  harmony.  Tague's  book 
gives  us  new  insights  into  the  role  of 
human-animal  relationships  in  defin¬ 
ing  key  questions  about  the  human.” 

— Laura  Brown,  Cornell  University 

320  pages  1 38  illustrations 
Animalibus:  Of  Animals  and  Cultures 
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NEW  FROM  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


The 

FRENCH 

HISTORICAL 

REVOLUTION 

THE  ASS  ALES  SCHOOL 
19*9  2014 


PETER  BURKE 


GOODBYE,  ANTOURA 

A  Memoir  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
KARNIG  PANIAN 
$25.00  cloth 

THE  SIZE  OF  OTHERS’  BURDENS 

Barack  Obama,  jane  Addams,  and 
the  Politics  of  Helping  Others 
ERIK  SCHNEIDERHAN 
$26.00  cloth 

TO  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
KOREA 

The  Cold  War  Origins  of 
International  Adoption 
ARISSA  H.  OH 
Asian  America 
$24.95  paper 

THE  FRENCH  HISTORICAL 
REVOLUTION 

The  Annales  School,  1929-2014 

Second  Edition 

PETER  BURKE 

Polity  Press 

$29.95  paper 

AMERICAN  TERROR 

The  Feeling  of  Thinking  in  Edwards, 
Poe,  and  Melville 
PAUL  HURH 
$60.00  cloth 

AN  INDUSTRIOUS  MIND 

The  Worlds  of  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes 
J.  SEARS  MCGEE 
$70.00  cloth 

RADICAL  EQUALITY 

Ambedkar,  Gandhi,  and  the  Risk  of 

Democracy 

AISHWARY  KUMAR 

Cultural  Memory  in  the  Present 

$65.00  cloth 


THE  EUROMISSILE  CRISIS  AND 
THE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

Edited  by  LE0P0LD0  NUTI,  FREDERIC  BOZO, 
MARIE-PIERRE  REY,  and  BERND  ROTHER 
Cold  War  International  History  Project 
Copublished  with  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press 
$65.00  cloth 

THE  REGIONAL  COLD  WARS 
IN  EUROPE,  EAST  ASIA,  AND  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Crucial  Periods  and  Turning  Points 
LORENZ  LUTHI 

Cold  War  International  History  Project 
Copublished  with  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press 
$65.00  cloth 

POLITICS,  POETICS,  AND  GENDER 
IN  LATE  QING  CHINA 

Xue  Shaohui  and  the  Era  of  Reform 
NANXIU  QIAN 
$65.00  cloth 

EMPIRES  OF  COAL 

Fueling  China’s  Entry  into  the 

Modern  World  Order,  1860-1920 

SHELLEN  XIAO  WU 

Studies  of  the  Weatherhead  East  Asian  Institute, 

Columbia  University 

$45.00  cloth 

PESOS  AND  POLITICS 

Business,  Elites,  Foreigners,  and 
Government  in  Mexico,  1854-1940 
MARK  WASSERMAN 
$55.00  cloth 


Most  Stanford  titles  are  available 
as  e-books: 

www.sup.org/ebooks 


STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


800.621.2736  www.sup.org 
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THE 
SHAPE 
OF  THE 

.  W  : 


the  enlightenment 


T  -  i 
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Physicist 


■^ssasa-Rff 


■ANAles 


The  Shape  of 
the  New 

Four  Big  Ideas  and 
How  They  Made  the 
Modern  World 

Scott  L.  Montgomery 
&  Daniel  Chirot 


The 

Enlightenment 

History  of  an  Idea 
Vincenzo  Ferrone 
Translated  by 
Elisabetta  Tarantino 


The  Physicist 
and  the 
Philosopher 

Einstein,  Bergson, 
and  the  Debate  That 
Changed  Our 
Understanding  of  Time 

Jimena  Canales 


Islamic  Political 
Thought 

An  Introduction 
Edited  by  Gerhard 
Bowering 


“  The  Shape  of  the  New  is  an  ambitious  book 
and  a  joy  to  read.  The  scholarship  is  brilliant. 
In  contextualizing  the  great  ideas  of  modern 
history,  Montgomery  and  Chirot  provide  a 
holistic  framework  with  which  to  understand 
the  processes  of  social  change  and 
ideological  conflict.” 

— Paul  Froese,  coauthor  of  America’s 
Four  Gods 

Cloth  $35.00 


“This  book  shines.  A  fine  and  concise  work 
by  a  highly  respected  scholar,  it  puts  a  lifetime 
of  learning  and  a  pan-European  sweep  into 
comparatively  few  pages,  and  offers  nicely 
turned  set  pieces — about  the  Enlightenment’s 
relationship  to  the  French  Revolution,  for 
example — in  addition  to  its  original  insights 
and  reflections.” 

— Darrin  M.  McMahon,  author  of  Enemies 
of  the  Enlightenment 

Cloth  $29.95 


“Is  time  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
physicists  and  their  measuring  devices?  That 
was  the  issue  at  stake  in  a  1922  debate  between 
Albert  Einstein  and  philosopher  Henri  Bergson, 
celebrated  at  the  time  and  wonderfully 
recovered  in  Jimena  Canales’s  new  book.  A 
fascinating  look  at  a  pivotal  moment  in  how 
we  think  about  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
features  of  the  universe.” 

— Sean  Carroll,  author  of  From  Eternity  to  Here 
Cloth  $35.00 


In  sixteen  concise  chapters  on  key  topics, 
this  book  provides  a  rich,  authoritative,  and 
up-to-date  introduction  to  Islamic  political 
thought  from  the  birth  of  Islam  to  today, 
presenting  essential  background  and  context 
for  understanding  contemporary  politics  in 
the  Islamic  world  and  beyond. 

Paper  $24.95 
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albert  o.  hirschman 


-  v  vH 

genocidi 


Efic  D,  Weitz  8 


A  Class  by  Herself 

Protective  Laws  for  Women 
Workers,  1890s-1990s 

Nancy  Woloch 


The  Essential 
Hirschman 

Albert  O.  Hirschman 
Edited  and  with  an 
introduction  by 
Jeremy  Adelman 


A  Century  of 
Genocide 

Utopias  of  Race  and  Nation 
Eric  D.  Weitz 
With  a  new  preface 
by  the  author 


Suburban  Warriors 

The  Origins  of  the  New 
American  Right 

Lisa  McGirr 
With  a  new  preface 
by  the  author 


“Rarely  are  we  fortunate  enough  to  get 
such  a  careful  and  nuanced  exploration 
of  such  an  important  subject.  Woloch 
moves  well  beyond  polemics  to  help  us 
genuinely  understand  the  complexities  of 
issues  that  remain  in  a  class  by  themselves 
in  terms  of  their  significance  in  American 
legal  and  political  history.” 

— Robert  D.  Johnston,  author  of 
The  Radical  Middle  Class 

Cloth  $39.50 


“A  survivor  of  Nazi  Germany,  Albert 
Hirschman  was  an  essential  thinker — one 
of  the  very  few  best  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Wise,  delightful,  and  full  of  life, 
he  was  incapable  of  writing  a  dull  page. 
He  knew  what  made  people  tick,  and 
he  knew  what  made  societies  work.  This 
book  glistens  with  insights,  surprises,  and 
paradoxes.  Each  chapter  is  a  gem.” 

— Cass  R.  Sunstein,  coauthor  of  Nudge 

Paper  $24.95 


“Eric  Weitz’s  Century  of  Genocide  is  a 
model  of  comparative  history.  Brilliantly 
organized  around  the  themes  of  race 
and  nation,  it  keenly  analyzes  both  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the 
genocidal  regimes  of  Hitler’s  Germany 
and  Pol  Pot’s  Cambodia  and  the 
genocidal  actions  of  Stalin’s  Soviet  Union 
and  Milosevic’s  Greater  Serbia.” 

— Christopher  Browning,  author  of 
Ordinary  Men 

Paper  $24.95 


“ Suburban  Warriors  affords  a  rare  picture 
of  the  grass-roots  process  actually 
working  at  a  specific  place.  . .  .  McGirr  s 
book  provides  a  valuable  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  demographics,  culture, 
and  history  that  made  the  county 
distinctively  ‘conservative.’” 

— Russell  Baker,  New  York  Review 
of  Books 

Paper  $27.95 
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DENG  XIAOPING’S  LONG  WAR 

The  Military  Conflict  between  China  and  Vietnam, 

1979-1991 

Xiaosning  Zhang 

“This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  well-researched  study  yet 
published  of  Chinese  decision-making— both  diplomatic  and  on 
the  battlefield  — during  the  1979  Sino-Vietnamese  War  and  the 
ensuing  ten-year  conflict.  Offering  new  insights  culled  from  a 
wide  range  of  never-before-utilized  Chinese-language  primary 
documents.  Zhang’s  argument  is  unique  and  valuable,  and  it 
deserves  wide  circulation  within  the  scholarly  community.” 

—  Robert  Ross,  Boston  College 
304  pages  S34.95 

SOVIET  SOFT  POWER  IN  POLAND 

Culture  and  the  Making  of  Stalin’s  New  Empire, 

1943-1957 

Patryk  Sablracki 

“Beautifully  written  and  full  of  original  insights  gleaned  from 
a  variety  of  newly  available  sources  . . .  reveals  Babiracki  as  a 
master  of  the  complexities  of  Cold  War  politics  in  East  Central 
Europe.  This  landmark  work  deserves  a  wide  readership  among 
those  who  want  to  know  what  the  Cold  War  meant  to  the  millions 
who  lived  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.” 

—John  Connelly,  author  of  Captive  University: 

The  Sovietization  of  East  German,  Czech,  and  Polish  Higher 
Education,  1945-195  6 
368  pages  $37.50 

LYNCHED 

The  Victims  of  Southern  Mob  Violence 
Amy  Kate  Bailey  and  Stewart  E.  Tolnay 
“In  this  ground-breaking  book,  Bailey  and  Tolnay  add  significantly 
to  our  understanding  of  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the 
persons  who  were  lynched  in  the  postbellum  South.  Highly 
recommended  for  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  American 
lynching  or  of  racial  violence.” 

—  Michael  Pfeifer,  John  jay  College,  City  University  of  New  York 
296  pages  $29.95  paper 

BORN  TO  BE  WILD 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Motorcyclist 

Randy  D.  McBee 

“This  book  is  at  once  a  social  history  of  the  motorcycle  and 
a  provocation  for  rethinking  the  political  realignments  of  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  rich  sense  of  contradic¬ 
tion  and  a  deep  understanding  of  how  political  struggle  can 
inflect  the  same  slogans  and  themes  with  widely  divergent 
meanings  together  elevate  this  book  beyond  a  useful  and 
interesting  study  of  a  hobby  into  a  profound  rumination  on 
the  role  of  culture  in  political  life.” 

—George  Lipsitz,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
384  pages  $35.00 


Lari 


Muslim, 

Trader, 

Nomad, 

Spy 


RHYTHMS  OF  RACE 

Cuban  Musicians  and  the  Making  of  Latino  New  York  City  and 
Miami,  1 940-1960 
Christina  D.  Abreu 

“A  much-needed  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
establishment  of  Cuban  identity  in  the  United  States.  Abreu 
persuasively  excavates  the  earlier  development  of  Cuban,  Afro- 
Cuban,  and  Hispano/Latino  identity  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.” 

—  Raul  A.  Fernandez,  University  of  California,  Irvine 
322  pages  $29.95  paper 

RETHINKING  SLAVE  REBELLION  IN  CUBA 

La  Escalera  and  the  Insurgencies  of  1841-1844 

Aisha  K.  Finch 

“An  innovative  and  pioneering  study  of  Cuban  slave  rebellions  in 
the  1840s  written  with  passion  and  insight.  Finch’s  groundbreak¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  neglected  and  crucial  role  of  women  in  the 
rebellion  has  wide-reaching  implications  for  reframing  the  study 
of  slave  revolts  throughout  the  Atlantic  World.” 

—  Matt  D.  Childs,  University  of  South  Carolina 
336  pages  $32.95  paper 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  WHALEMEN  AND  THE  WORLD 

Indigenous  Encounters  and  the  Contingency  of  Race 

Nancy  Shoemaker 

“One  of  the  most  original  studies  of  race  making  that  I’ve  read. 
Shoemaker  challenges  easy  categories  of  indigeneity  while  taking 
the  reader  on  a  global  tour  that  extends  from  the  shores  of  New 
England  and  Long  Island  to  the  Arctic,  the  Azores,  California, 
Hawaii,  Tahiti,  Fiji,  and  beyond.” 

—  David  J.  Silverman,  George  Washington  University 
312  pages  $34.95 

MUSLIM,  TRADER,  NOMAD,  SPY 

China’s  Cold  War  and  the  People  of  the  Tibetan  Borderlands 

Sutmaan  Wasif  Khan 

“Scholars  have  long  championed  a  ‘new  international  history,’ 
seeking  work  that  not  only  studies  high  politics  but  also  rep¬ 
resents  the  bottom-up,  cultural,  and  social  experience  of  everyday 
people.  Emerging  here  is  the  kind  of  pathbreaking  book  that  so 
many  of  us  have  been  striving  to  produce.” 

—  Chen  Jian,  author  of  Mao’s  China  and  the  Cold  War 
216  pages  $34.95 


©BOOK 


Most  UNC  Press  books  are 
also  available  as  E-Books. 


UNC  Press  books  are  now  available  through 

Books@JSTOR  and  Project  Muse  -  and 
North  Carolina  Scholarship  Online  (NCSO) 

on  Oxford  Scholarship  Online. 
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“If  you  never  read  another 
book,  read  this  one.” 

This  slim  volume,  containing  over  350 
detailed  citations,  is  a  must-read  for 
historians  and  others  who  wish  a  full 
understanding  of  critical  events  that  have 
shaped  today's  world. 

The  movement  to  create  Israel  has  had  a 
profound  impact  on  both  the  United  States 
and  the  world  at  large.  Yet  significant 
aspects  of  its  history  are  unknown  to  most 
Americans,  including  many  scholars  in  the 
field. 

Few  today  are  aware  that  this  movement 
was  active  in  the  U.S.  since  the  late  1800s, 
that  by  the  1940s  it  had  close  to  $1  billion  in 
today's  dollars,  and  that  it  was  opposed  by 
the  State  Department,  Pentagon, 
intelligence  agencies  and  numerous 
Christian  and  Jewish  leaders. 

Similarly,  very  few  people  know  of  the 
extremely  significant  role  that  Louis 
Brandeis  and  Felix  Frankfurter  played  in  the 
activities  through  which  Israel  was  created. 

“This  provocative  book  documents  a  history  that  is  essential  in  understanding 
today’s  world.  Scholarly,  yet  readable,  it  is  a  must  for  all  Americans.” 

— ANDREW  KILLGORE,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 

“Prodigiously  documented...  Alison  Weir  must  be  highly  commended  for 
throwing  such  a  brilliantly  hard  light  on  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.” 

—JAMES  ABOUREZK,  former  U.S.  Senator 

“Against  Our  better  Judgment  is  a  brilliant  introduction  to  Zionism,  the  Lobby, 
and  Israel/Palestine.” 

—KIM  PETERSEN,  co-editor  of  Dissident  Voice 

“Ms.  Weir’s  text  is  revelatory  and  articulate...  Even  those  who  are  well  read  on 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  relationship  have  much  to  learn  from  this  slender 
volume.” 

— L.  MICHAEL  HAGER,  co-founder  of  the  International  Development  Law 
Organization  in  Rome 


Available  on  Amazon.com  |  $9.93 
AgainstOurBetterJ  udgment.org 
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Fortune’s  Fool 

The  Life  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 

TERRY  ALFORD 

2015  1 464  pp.  1 25  illus.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 

The  Oxford  Handbook  of  the 
French  Revolution 

Edited  by  DAVID  ANDRESS 
2015  |  704  pp.  |  Hardcover  $165.00 

The  Oxford  Handbook  of  the 
English  Revolution 

Edited  by  MICHAEL  J.  BRADDICK 
2015  |  672  pp.  |  Hardcover  $160.00 

Elizabeth  I  and  Her  Circle 

SUSAN  DORAN 

2015  |  416  pp.  |  20  illus.l  Hardcover  $39.95 

Russia  in  World  History 

BARBARA  ALPERN  ENGEL  and 

JANET  MARTIN 

(New  Oxford  World  History) 

2015  1 176  pp.  1 20  illus.  |  Hardcover  $74.00 
2015  1 176  pp.  1 20  illus.  |  Paperback  $19.95 

The  Third  Reich  in  History 
and  Memory 

RICHARD  J.  EVANS 

2015  |  496  pp.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 

One  Mississippi,  Two 
Mississippi 

Methodists,  Murder,  and  the 

Struggle  for  Racial  Justice  in 

Neshoba  County 

CAROL  V.  R.  GEORGE 

2015  |  328  pp.  1 15  illus.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 


Inventing  a  Christian 
America 

The  Myth  of  the  Religious 

Founding 

STEVEN  K.  GREEN 

2015  |  312  pp.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 

The  United  Nations 

A  Very  Short  Introduction 

Second  Edition 

JUSSI  M.  HANHIMAKI 

2015  1 192  pp.  1 10  illus.  |  Paperback  $11.95 

Baptists  in  America 

A  History 

THOMAS  S.  KIDD  and  BARRY 
HANKINS 

2015  |  352  pp.  |  9  illus.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 

Jonas  Salk 

A  Life 

CHARLOTTE  DECROES  JACOBS 
2015  |  576  pp.  |  25  illus.  |  Hardcover  $34.95 

The  Archive  Thief 

The  Man  Who  Salvaged  French 
Jewish  History  in  the  Wake  of  the 
Holocaust 
LISA  MOSES  I.F.FF 

2015  |  294  pp.  1 12  illus.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 

The  Oxford  Guide  to  Library 
Research 

Fourth  Edition 
THOMAS  MANN 
2015  |  392  pp.  |  25  illus. 

Hardcover  $74.00 
2015  |  392  pp.  |  25  illus. 

Paperback  $24.95 


Lincoln’s  Last  Speech 

Wartime  Reconstruction  and  the 
Crisis  of  Reunion 
LOUIS  P.  MASUR 

(Pivotal  Moments  in  American  History) 
2015  |  264  pp.  |  Hardcover  $24.95 

The  War  That  Forged  a 
Nation 

Why  the  Civil  War  Still  Matters 

JAMES  MCPHERSON 

2015  |  232  pp.  |  Hardcover  $27.95 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
Ends  of  Empire 

CARLA  J.  MULFORD 

2015  |  448  pp.  1 11  illus.  |  Hardcover  $65.00 

Deng  Xiaoping 

A  Revolutionary  Life 
ALEXANDER  V.  PANTSOV  with 
STEVEN  I.  LEVINE 
2015  |  640  pp.  |  Hardcover  $34.95 

The  Guardians 

The  League  of  Nations  and  the 

Crisis  of  Empire 

SUSAN  PEDERSEN 

2015  |  592  pp.|  50  illus.  |  Hardcover  $34.95 

Classroom  Wars 

Language,  Sex,  and  the  Making 
of  Modern  Political  Culture 
NATALIA  MEHLMAN  PETRZELA 
2015  I  336  pp.  |  14  illus. 

Hardcover  $35.00 
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NEW  FROM  OXFORD 


NEW  IN  PAPERBACK 


Lady  Bird  Johnson 

An  Oral  History 
MICHAEL  L.  GILLETTE 
(Oxford  Oral  History  Series) 

2012  |  416  pp.  |  17  illus.  |  Hardcover  $31.95 
2015  1 416  pp.  1 17  illus.  |  Paperback  $21.95 

The  Oxford  Handbook  of 
the  American  Revolution 

Edited  by  EDWARD  G.  GRAY  and 
Edited  by  JANE  KAMENSKY 

2012  |  696  pp.  |  2  illus.,  6  maps 
Hardcover  $160.00 

2015  |  700  pp.  |  2  illus.,  6  maps 
Paperback  $50.00 

Longlisted  for  the  Lionel  Gelber  Prize 

The  People’s  Republic  of 
Amnesia 

Tiananmen  Revisited 
LOUISA  LIM 
i  2014  I  264  pp.  I  28  illus. 

Hardcover  $24.95 
2015  |  288  pp.  |  28  illus. 

Paperback  $16.95 

Winner  of  the  George  Pendleton 
Prize  of  the  Society  for  History  in 
the  Federal  Government 
The  American  Senate 

An  Insiders  History 
NEIL  MACNEIL  and 
RICHARD  A.  BAKER 

2013  |  472  pp.  |  16  illus.  |  Hardcover  $29.95 
2015  |  480  pp.  |  16  illus.  |  Paperback  $21.95 


The  Oxford  Handbook  of 
Modern  German  History 

Edited  by  HELMUT  WALSER  SMITH 
(Oxford  Handbooks) 

2011 1  944  pp.  |  2  maps 
Hardcover  $175.00 
2015  |  880  pp.  |  2  maps 
Paperback  $55.00 

The  Roar  of  the  Lion 

The  Untold  Story  of  Churchills 

World  War  II  Speeches 

RICHARD  TOYE 

2013  I  336  pp.  8  pp.  plates 

Hardcover  $34.95 

2015  |  320  pp.  |  8  pp.  plates 

Paperback  $24.95 

Winner  of  the  Dan  and  Marilyn 
Laney  Prize  of  the  Austin  Civil 
War  Round  Table 
Finalist  for  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Award  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Confederacy 

Winner  of  the  Library  of  Virginia 
Literary  Award  for  Nonfiction 

Appomattox 

Victory,  Defeat,  and  Freedom  at 
the  End  of  the  Civil  War 
ELIZABETH  R.  VARON 
2013  |  320  pp.  |  30  illus. 

Hardcover  $27.95 
2015  |  320  pp.  |  30  illus. 

Paperback  $19.95 


Braddock’s  Defeat 

The  Battle  of  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Road  to  Revolution 
DAVID  L.  PRESTON 
(Pivotal  Moments  in  American  History) 
2015  |  480  pp.  |  20  illus. 

Hardcover  $29.95 

Ancient  Assyria 

A  Very  Short  Introduction 
KAREN  RADNER 
2015  |  144  pp.  |  10  illus. 

Paperback  $11.95 

The  Rise  of  Political 
Intellectuals  in  Modern 
China 

May  Fourth  Societies  and  the 

Roots  of  Mass-party  Politics 

SHAKHARRAHAV 

2015  |  256  pp.  |  Hardcover  $74.00 

The  Murder  of  William  of 
Norwich 

The  Origins  of  the  Blood  Libel  in 
Medieval  Europe 
E.M.  ROSE 

2015  |  392  pp.  |  Hardcover  $27.95 

Britannia’s  Embrace 

Modern  Humanitarianism  and 
the  Imperial  Origins  of  Refugee 
Relief 

CAROLINE  SHAW 

2015  |  328  pp.  |  Hardcover  $74.00 

Religion  in  the  Oval  Office 

The  Religious  Lives  of  American 

Presidents 

GARY  SCOTT  SMITH 

2015  |  664  pp.  |  Hardcover  $34.95 

American  Women’s  History 

A  Very  Short  Introduction 

SUSAN  WARE 

2015  |  160  pp.  |  10  illus. 

Paperback  $11.95 

World  War  II 


f 

Very  Short  Introductions 
Online 

veryshortintroductions.com 

Very  Short  Introductions  Online 
allows  scholars  and  students  to 
|  discover  new  topics  or  subjects 
through  an  intelligent  and  serious 
introduction  written  by  authors  who 
are  experts  in  their  field.  Includes 


Oxford  Handbooks  Online 

oxfordhandbooks.com 

Oxford  Handbooks  Online  in  History 
brings  together  the  world’s  leading 
scholars  to  write  review  essays  that 
evaluate  the  current  thinking  on  a 
'  field  or  topic,  and  make  an  original 
argument  about  the  future  direction  of 
■  the  debate  across  14  subject  areas. 


A  Very  Short  Introduction 
GERHARD  L.  WEINBERG 
2014  |  144  pp.  |  14  maps 


topics  on  American  history, 
exploration,  and  more. 
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KANSAS 


WEST  of 
HARLEM 


West  of  Harlem 

African  American  Writers  and 
the  Borderlands 

Emily  Lutenski 

“Lutenski  explores  an  American  West 
which  is  more  racially  complex  and 
culturally  vibrant  than  previous  scholar¬ 
ship  has  led  us  to  believe.  Her  book  is 
an  important  contribution  to  western 
American  literature  and  African  American 
studies.” — Blake  Allmendinger,  author  of 
Imagining  the  African  American  West 
CultureAmerica 

344  pages,  28  illustrations,  Cloth  $37.50 

The  Cherokee  Kid 

Will  Rogers,  Tribal  Identity,  and 
the  Making  of  an  American  Icon 

Amy  M.  Ware 

“Amy  Ware’s  exciting  new  treatment  of  Will 
Rogers  puts  the  ‘Cherokee’  back  into  the 
‘Cherokee  Kid,’  demonstrating  the  ways 
that  Rogers’s  deep  influence  on  American 
culture  emerged  from  a  tribal  context  that 
carried  across  his  entire  career.  A  stunning 
contribution  to  the  rich  body  of  new  work 
examining  American  Indian  engagements 
with  modernity,  internationalism,  and 
celebrity.” — Philip  J.  Deloria,  author  of 
Indians  in  Unexpected  Places 
CultureAmerica 

328  pages,  27  illustrations,  Cloth  $37.50, 
Ebook  $37.50 


Nixon’s  Nuclear  Specter 

The  Secret  Alert  of  1969, 
Madman  Diplomacy,  and  the 
Vietnam  War 

William  Burr  and  Jeffrey  P.  Kimball 

“An  important  book  and  real  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  the  Vietnam  War,  coercive 
diplomacy,  and  the  use  of  nuclear  threats.” 
— Marilyn  B.  Young,  author  of  The  Vietnam 
Wars,  1945-1990 

464  pages,  22  photos,  3  maps, 

Cloth  $39.95,  Ebook  $39.95 

Presidents  and  the 
American  Environment 

Otis  L.  Graham,  Jr. 

“Sweeping  in  themes  and  strong  in  opin¬ 
ion,  Graham’s  book  is  quite  valuable  in 
opening  the  debate  over  how  presidents 
have  led,  followed,  or  obstructed  on  key 
conservation  and  ecological  challenges 
throughout  our  history.” — Martin  V. 
Melosi,  author  of  The  Sanitary  City: 
Environmental  Services  in  Urban  America 
from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present 

432  pages,  Cloth  $39.95,  Ebook  $39.95 

The  Presidency  of 
George  H.  W.  Bush 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Expanded 

John  Robert  Greene 

“The  revised  edition  is  even  better  than  the 
very  good  first  edition.  Wise,  balanced, 
and  lively,  Greene’s  narrative  does  ample 
justice  to  an  administration  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  and  failures  deserve  just  this  kind  of 
lucid,  fair-minded,  and  absorbing  treatment.” 
— Lewis  L.  Gould,  author  of  The  Repub¬ 
licans:  A  History  of  the  Grand  Old  Party 

376  pages,  20  photos,  Cloth  $37.50, 

Ebook  $37.50 
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NEW  IN  PAPERBACK 


1927  and  the  Rise  of 
Modern  America 

Charles  J.  Shindo 

“A  readable  study  of  U.S.  cultural  history 
that  uses  the  pivotal  year  1927  as  its 
anchor.  This  book  would  be  most 
effective  as  a  secondary  resource  in  an 
upper-level  U.S.  history  course.  The 
writing  is  clear,  the  argument  is  cogently 
and  consistently  made,  and  the  book  is 
always  mindful  of  a  general  audience.” 

— Journal  of  American  History 
CultureAmerica 

256  pages,  11  photographs,  Paper  $22.95 

Ellen  and  Edith 

Woodrow  Wilson’s  First  Ladies 

Kristie  Miller 

“Miller  provides  readers  with  important 
insights  into  Woodrow  Wilson’s  relation¬ 
ships  that  earlier  works,  which  focused 
solely  on  one  of  the  women  in  his  life, 
have  not.” — The  Historian 
Modern  First  Ladies 
360  pages,  22  photos,  Paper  $24.95 

Clash  of  Empires  in 
South  China 

The  Allied  Nations’  Proxy  War 
with  Japan,  1935-1941 

Franco  David  Macri 

“Any  reader  seeking  an  understanding  of 
the  powers’  military  and  diplomatic 
actions  in  China,  in  particular  south  of  the 
Yangtze  and  at  Hong  Kong,  from  the 
mid- 1930s  through  1941,  will  learn  much 
from  this  detailed,  well  written,  and  deeply 
researched  history.  ” 

— Journal  of  Military  History 

480  pages,  2  photos,  17  maps,  Paper  $34.95 


KANSAS 


and  the  Rise  of 
Modern  America 

CHARLES  J.  SHINDO 


Winfield  Scott 

The  Quest  for  Military  Glory 

Timothy  D.  Johnson 

“A  fresh  and  engaging  biography  of  ‘Old 
Fuss  and  Feathers,’  who  helped  shape 
American  history  in  the  antebellum  repub¬ 
lic,  only  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  generation 
of  Civil  War  officers  who  learned  the  art  of 
war  from  him.” — Richard  Bruce  Winders, 
author  of  Mr  Polk’s  Army:  The  American 
Military  Experience  in  the  Mexican  War 
328  pages,  16  illustrations,  Paper  $24.95 

Abraham  Lincoln  and 
White  America 

Brian  R.  Dirck 

“Excellent.” — Journal  of  American  History 
232  pages,  9  photos,  Paper  $22.95 

The  Morenci  Marines 

A  Tale  of  Small  Town  America 
and  the  Vietnam  War 

Kyle  Longley 

“A  powerful,  compelling  story  that  illumi¬ 
nates  the  devastating  impact  of  war  on  a 
small  town.”- — George  C.  Herring,  author 
of  America’s  Longest  War:  The  United  States 
and  Vietnam,  1950-1975 
368  pages,  32  photos,  1  map,  Paper  $22.95 


University  Press  of  Kansas 

Phone  785-864-4155  •  Fax  785-864-4586  •  www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
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$42.50  cloth 


$42.50  cloth 


$47.50  cloth 


BLACK  LABOR,  WHITE  SUGAR 

CARttmSAJN  »«,ACS'KOS  AW» 

TMHIR.  STR.0 GO T,B  JfOA  1'OWiat  i N  THK 
CUBAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


THE 

POLITICAL 

PHILOSOPHY 

OF  THE 

NEW  DEAL 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

With  a  New  Foreword  by  ROBERT  MANN 


NEW  IN  PAPER  $19.95  paper 


AVAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES  &  ONLINE  AT  LSUPRESS.ORG 
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Making  History  with  HarperCollins 


“Surprisingly  fresh,  haunting, 
and  potent,  Ureneck  offers 
a  new  perspective  on  the 
unforgiveable  tragedy  at 
Smyrna  and  the  modern 
religio-ethnic  conflicts  that 
continue  to  trouble  the  region.’’ 
— Publishers  Weekly 


the 

r?REAT  FIRE 


• f“*  c„„„. 


From  the  author  of  the 
acclaimed  She-  Wolves,  the 
complex,  surprising,  and 
engaging  story  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  of 
the  medieval  world — 
as  never  told  before. 


An  award-winning  journalist 
reveals  a  little-known  and 
shameful  episode  in  American 
history,  when  an  African  man 
was  used  as  a  zoo  exhibit — 
a  shocking  story  of  racial 
prejudice,  science, 
and  tragedy. 


“Korda  clearly  has 
command  of  his  subject. 
[Clouds  of  Glory]  is  well- 
considered  and  amply 


documented.  Military  buffs 
will  find  much  to  feast  on.” 
— Christian  Science  Monitor 


“There  is  much  to  praise  in 
this  extensively  researched 
book,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  biographies  of 
a  sadly  underrated  man. . . . 
[Kaplan  is]  a  master  historian 
and  biographer.” 

—  Washington  Post 


HARPER 


HarperAcademic.com 


HARPER 


PERENNIAL 
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Member  Benefit 


Designed  for  those  without 
institutional  access  to  the  JSTOR 
archival  collections,  JPASS  is  idea 
for  members  working  outside  the 
academy. 

It  is  also  valuable  for  faculty 
members  at  institutions  with 

adjuncts  with  sporadic  access  to 
library  resources. 

Regardless  of  your  institutiona 
affiliation,  JPASS  serves  as  your 
personal  library  card  to  the  rich 
selection  of  journals  on  JSTOR. 


iSii 


Included: 

•  Unlimited  reading 

•  120  article  downloads 

Provides  access  not  only 
to  the  American  Historical 
Review  but  to  more  than 
1,500  humanities,  social 
science,  and  science 
journals  in  the  JSTOR 
archival  collections. 
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Log  in  to  MY  AHA 
at  www.historians. 
org  to  purchase  your 
JPASS  access  plan 
today. 
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Online  Directories 


Explore  the 

history  profession 

of  the  past  and  present 


Directory  of  History  Doctoral  Programs 

Annually  updated  information  on  history  PhD  programs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


www.historians.org/directory/phd 


Directory  of  History  Dissertations 

More  than  53,000  dissertations  currently  in  progress  or  completed  since  1 873 


Directory  of  History  Journals 

links  to  peer-reviewed  journals  in  all  fields  of  history 


www.historians.org/directory/journals 


Member  Directory 

AHA  members  only:  contact  information  for  collaboration  and  community 

7 


www.historians.org/myaha 
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Take  advantage  of  special 
AHA  member  rates 

at  the  Capitol  Hill  Hotel 
Located  at  200  C  St  SE, 
across  the  street 
from  the  Library  of  Congress 
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Atlanta  |  January  7-10,  2016 


i  3  oT  H  ANNU 


GLOBAL  MIGRATIONS:  EMPIRES,  NATIONS,  AND  NEIGHBORS 


Hilton  Atlanta  |  Atlanta  Marriott  Marquis  |  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta 


http://www.historians.org/aha2016 
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YOUR  COMMUNITY  AND  PARTICIPATE 


Love  the  articles  you’ve  read  today?  Keep  them  coming  by  joining 
the  American  Historical  Association. 

Publication  of  The  American  Historical  Review  is  made  possible  by  dues  from 
members  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  AHA  is  the  largest 
professional  organization  devoted  to  the  discipline  of  history.  Like  the  content  in  the 
AHR,  the  Association  represents  and  supports  all  fields  of  history. 

If  you  value  the  articles  and  reviews  in  AHR ,  we  hope  you’ll  show  your  support  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  AHA  or  renewing  your  existing  membership. 

The  AHA  also  promotes  history  through  advocacy,  curriculum  resources,  career 
development  initiatives,  networking  opportunities,  and  much  more. 

Learn  more  online  at  www.historians.org/members. 
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NEW  FROM  PENN  PRESS 
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American 
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FROM  MAIN  STREET  TO  MALL 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  American  Department  Store 
Vicki  Howard 

American  Business,  Politics,  and  Society 
2015  |  304  pages  |  30  illus.  |  Cloth  |  $34.95 

BUILDING  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

Political  Economy  in  the  Early  Republic 
Brian  Phillips  Murphy 

American  Business,  Politics,  and  Society 
201 5  |  320  pages  |  7  illus.  |  Cloth  |  $49.95 

BEYOND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Moynihan  Report  and  Its  Legacy 
Daniel  Geary 

Politics  and  Culture  in  Modern  America 
2015  |  296  pages  |  Cloth  |  $45.00 

THE  ASS0CIATI0NAL  STATE 

American  Governance  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Brian  Balogh 

Politics  and  Culture  in  Modern  America 
2015  |  288  pages  |  Cloth  |  $49.95 

ESPERANTO  AND  ITS  RIVALS 

The  Struggle  for  an  International  Language 
Roberto  Garvfa 


Haney  Foundation  Series 
2015  |  256  pages  |  3  illus. 


Cloth  I  $55.00 


NEW  IN  PAPERBACK 

INTERNATIONALISM  IN  THE  AGE  OF  NATIONALISM 

Glenda  Sluga 

Pennsylvania  Studies  in  Human  Rights 
2015  |  224  pages  |  Paper  |  $24.95 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PRESS 


Indians,  Colonists, 
and  Governments 
in  Colonial 
Illinois  Country 

Robert  Michael  Morrissey 


MEDIEVAL  ROBOTS 

Mechanism,  Magic,  Nature,  and  Art 
E.  R.  Truitt 

The  Middle  Ages  Series 

2015  |  312  pages  |  36  color  illus.  |  Cloth  |  $55.00 

THE  ROMAN  INQUISITION 

Trying  Galileo 
Thomas  F.  Mayer 

Haney  Foundation  Series 

2015  |  376  pages  |  Cloth  |  $89.95 

ENEMIES  IN  THE  PLAZA 

Urban  Spectacle  and  the  End  of  Spanish  Frontier 
Culture,  1460-1492 
Thomas  Devaney 

The  Middle  Ages  Series 

201 5  |  272  pages  |  8  illus.  |  Cloth  |  $59.95 

ANGLICIZING  AMERICA 

Empire,  Revolution,  Republic 

Edited  by  Ignacio  Gallup-Diaz,  Andrew  Shankman, 

and  David  J.  Silverman 

Early  American  Studies 

2015  |  336  pages  |  Cloth  |  $55.00 

EMPIRE  BY  COLLABORATION 

Indians,  Colonists,  and  Governments  in  Colonial 

Illinois  Country 

Robert  Michael  Morrissey 

Early  American  Studies 
2015  |  352  pages  |  24  illus. 


Cloth  I  $45.00 
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How  Human  Values  Evolve 


Foragers,  Farmers,  and  Fossil  Fuels 

How  Human  Values  Evolve 

Ian  Morris 

“Ian  Morris  has  thrown  another  curveball  for  social  science.  In  this 
disarmingly  readable  book,  which  takes  us  from  prehistory  to  the  present, 
he  offers  a  new  theory  of  human  culture,  linking  it  firmly  to  economic 
fundamentals  and  how  humans  obtained  their  energy  and  resources  from 
nature.  This  is  bold,  erudite,  and  provocative.” 

— Daron  Acemoglu,  coauthor  of  How  Nations  Fail 


Cloth  $29.95 


WHY 
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CONQUER 
THE  WORLD? 


LOST 


enlightenment 
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Out  of  Ashes 

A  New  History  of  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Konrad  H.  Jarausch 

“  Out  of  Ashes  is  an  extremely  well-conceived  and  highly  ambitious  book. 
What  Jarausch  has  pulled  off  is  a  fully  balanced,  elegantly  integrated  history 
of  a  long  twentieth  century  in  which  the  pre-1914  era  and  the  post-1989 
years  are  vital  parts  of  the  interpretation.” 

— Peter  Fritzsche,  author  of  Life  and  Death  in  the  Third  Reich 

Cloth  $39.50 


Why  Did  Europe  Conquer  the  World? 

Philip  T.  Hoffman 

“Beginning  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
technological  military  superiority  appears  to  have  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  Europe’s  ever-expanding  military  dominance  for  the  next  five  centuries. 
Where  did  this  technological  superiority  come  from?  The  answer  provided 
in  this  convincing  and  tightly  argued  book  is  interesting  and  as  definitive  as 
such  answers  get.” 

— Stergios  Skaperdas,  University  of  California,  Irvine 
Cloth  $29.95 


Lost  Enlightenment 

Central  Asia’s  Golden  Age  from  the  Arab.  Conquest  to  Tamerlane 

S.  Frederick  Starr 

“A  graceful,  luxuriant  history.” 

— Foreign  Affairs 
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